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Chronicle of Events 

July 1940 


The ohiof itom of interest of the month was provided by the 
session of th) AU-India Congress Committee^ at Poona which supported 
the resolution of the Working Committ^ at Delhi, calling for a 
declaration of complete indcpondence for India. 

Mr. Y. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mabasabha, and Mr. 
M. S. Aney, leader of the Congress Nationalists in the Central Assembly, 
were invited to meet the Viceroy. 

A scheme costing seven croros of rupees was undertaken for 
expansion of factories and increase in the output of munitions in India. 

The Governor of tlio French Colonies declared the intention of 
the French to stand by Groat Britain. 

Sj. Sublias Bose, with a few of his followers, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act in connection with his campaign for the 
removal of the Holwell Monument in Calcutta. 

The Congress Working Committee published a resolution dealing 
with its future internal policy. It demanded from Britain “an unequi¬ 
vocal declaration according couqdete independence to India” and as an 
immediate earnest the formation of the provisional national government 
at the centre. Such measures would enable Congress “to throw its 
full weight into the organiisation of India’s defence.” 

Disagreeing with tlio attitude taken by the Workinjr Committee 
and adopting the extreme Gandhian position, Khan Abdul Gailaf Ehan 
resigned from the Working Committeo 

Attempts were made to adjourn the Bengal Assembly, the first 
took the form of a protest against the arrest of Sj. Bubhas Bose. 
The Government issued an order banning tho publication of news about 
the agitation. 

The Punjih Assembly held a secret session, the first ever held 
by an Indian logislaturo, to discuss subversive movements in the Province. 
Sir Sikander Hyat Ehan spoke about the activities of Communists 
in the Punjab. 

To deal with the shortage of rupee coin, the Government of India 
issued one rupee notes. The Government also issued an Ordinance 
providing for compulsory service, military and civilian, for European 
British subjects. 

The Bengal Government declared that the Holwell Monument was 
to be removed. 

let. A scheme costing Bs. 7 croros for the expansion of factories was undertaken 
by the Government of India, in addition to the expansion of production in 
ordnance factories. Under the scheme every factory would be expanded in order 
to increase its potential pro<inetion and to permit it to undertake the manufacture 
of the most modern types of weapons and munitions. 

A full Buneh of the Bombay High Court consisUng of the Oliief Justice and 
Justices N. 3 . Wadia, K. V. Vassoodeb and K. G. Sen, delivered judgment holding 
that the notification issued under the Governor’s Act enforcing total prohibition 
in Bombay as invalid. The Court expressed the (minion that the enforcement 
of total Prohibition entrenched upon an Item of the Federal List. 

1 



2 THE INDIAN ANNUAL BEGISTEE [ 1 juix '40- 

Bir Mirza Ismul, Dewan of Mysore, deulaiing open of the extension of the 
National High School at Bangalore, observed ; “I hope that in your work with 
your pupils, particularly in the classes in Civics and in your informal talks 
with them outside the class room, you will bring home to the young minds 
the supreme importance of respect for law and order, within the ample orbit 
of which all possible scope is given lor expression of individuality and for 
sustain!^ effort for the improvement of the social and ])olitical conditions of the 
Ooramunity.” 

In a resolution adopted by the Standing Committee of All-India States Peoples 
Conference, which concluded its sittings in Bombay, under the presidency of 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Eulers of the various Indian btates were urged to grant 
complete responsible government to their sulnects. 

Khwaja Sir Nazirauddin, Home Minister, Bengal made an appeal to responsible 
oi^anizations in the province not to do anything which was likely to lead to the 
creation of a situation of lawlessness. 

Ill the Mysore Legislative Council, when the voting on the demand under 
“General Administration” was discussed, several members expressed themselves 
strongly against the Mysore Congress and its policy. 

His Ebccellency the (Wernor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at the 
Government College Hall, Coimbatore, referred to the conslitntional ])Oi>ilion and 
said : ‘T want to emphasise the fact that the constitutional position of India is 
of paramount imtiortanco and that a settlement mast bo reached satisfactory to ail 
concerned at the earliest possible date.” 

His Excellency Bir Maurice Hallett presided over the inaugural mcctiug of tlio 
Provincial War Committee at Government House, Lucknow. 

Zttd. Bi. Bubhas Chandra Bose vras arrested at his Calcutta residence on Elgin 
Eoau. Sj. Bose nominated Bardat Sardul Bingh Caveesher as the president of 
the All-India Forwanl Bloc. 

H. E. Bir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, described Bengal’s war efforts, 
when replying to addresses of welcome presented to Uis Excellency by the East 
Bengal Landholders' Association and the Dacca People’s Association at Dacca. 
His Excellency said inter alia : “I liavc in recent weeks had ample evidence of 
the feeling among all classes in Bengal that our war effort should bo intensified 
and made more effective.” 

Admiral Fitzherbert, Flag Oflliccr commanding Royal Indian Navy, in the 
course of a broadcast talk from the Bombay station of tlie All-India Uadiu, 
observed : “It is satisfacto^ to realise Uiat India has made a start and has a 
navy of her own. But it is a small navy ns yet and if India has to provide for 
her own naval security, both upon the high seas and aioniid her coast, much 
more will have to be done.” 

The Council of Eulers of the Eastern States Agency, at their second session, 
held at Tripura Housi^ Calcutta, exprosseil liio 0 |>inion ; “As the destiny of 
India is indissolubly linked up with that of Great Britain, it is the solemn duty 
of everyone to render all possible assistance to the British Empire at the present 
critical juncture by organizing the man-power of tlie country and by financially 
contributing to the success of the war.”—Jtl. H. the Maharaja of Tripura 
presided. Fourteen Eulers and twenty-five Dewans were present. 

8rd. A meeting of the Congress Central Executive began at Birla House, New 
Delhi, under the presidency of Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad.—^The following among 
others were present. Dr. Eajcndra Prasad, Bardnr Vallnbhbhai Patel, Pandit 
Jawharlal Nenrn, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Acharya Kripninni, Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, Mr. Bbankar Eao Deo, Dr. Profnlla Chandra Ghose, Mr. 
Asaf Aii, Dr. Byed Mahmud, Dr. Fattabbi Bitiiramaya and Mr. Achat Patwardhan. 
Mahatma Gandhi also attended by s|)ecia1 invitation, and explained to the 
Committee what transpired at the interview with His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Simla. A general discussion followed. 

The Satyi^aha for the removal of the ITolwell Monument in the vicinity of 
the Ben^ Secretariat building in Dalhousie Square commenced in Calcutta, Mr. 
Nirmal Singh, a prominent member of the I^ovincial Forward Bloo, and three 
others, composing the first batch of Satyagrahis were arrested as they were 
approaching the Monument. 

Under the auspices of the Serajiiddowla Anniversary Committee, a public 
meeting was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, to pay homage to tube memory of 
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Nawab Serainddovla: both Hindus and Moslems were present.—Syed 
Badrudduza, presided. 

4tU The Congress Working Committee in New Delhi, had two meetings, one in 
the morning and the second in the afternoon.—Tandit Malaviya was present at 
the afternoon meeting. 

Manlana Abut Kalam Aaid, Congress President, interviewed by a Press 
correspondent said : “Wo are yet in the midst of general disenssion, both 
regarding tlte |>olitical situation and the Viceroy’s pro|xwaIs to Gandbiji. The 
stage has not yet reached when a decision could be taken. I had talks with 
Pandit Malaviya this morning and at 6 P.M. I invit^ him to attend the 
Working Committee meeting. Ho came and addressed us for half an hour. We 
miiot again tomorrow when we lio(>c to conclude tiio discussions.” 

H. K. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras addressing a public meeting at 
Vellore, made a fervent ap|ieat to the tmopio to increase their war effort. Ho 
said : “If the war is lost, the omisiitnlional problem of India will bo treated as 
in other countries and colonics under German doinination. Iherc is no softness 
or humanity abont the German nation, h'ive times during the last 150 years,} 
the German nation rose as Hitler has now. One would get nothing from 
Germany except the whip, slavery and starvation.” 

Stb. Two meetings of the Oongress Working Committee were held in New Delhi, 
one in the moining and the second in the afternoon.- Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malavija was again present by special invitation at the afternoon sitting of the 
Committee. 

Tl. E. the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. Savarkar, President of the 
All'lndia Hindu Mahasabka. 1'he interview lasted nearly honrs. 

At a meeting of the Bombay Proviucial Cungress Committee held in Bombay, a 
resolution remonstrating against the attitude of the Bombay Goverument with 
regard to Prohibition was adopted. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar had an interview with II. E. the Viceroy at Simla, 
lasting nearly an hour and a half. 

«th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the ffarijan, under the caption, “Some Vital 
Problems" : “H, E. the Viceroy is again conferring with leaders of parties. I 
was invited, but not as a party leader or a loader at all. I was invited as a 
friend to help him, if I could, to come to a definite oonclusion, especially to 
interpret the Congress mind to him. It is better, in the light of what is 
iiapiiening (and things will presently move with lightening velocity), to consider 
some of the aueslions that will demand quick decision.” He also diBCUBsed as to 
what should be the Congress attitude towards Dominion Status, the enlargement 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and provisions for internal disorder and 
external invasion. 

The Congress Working CominiUee was nimble to conclude its deliberations, 
even though accoiding to the President, Maulaim Abnl Kalnm Azad, every effort 
was made to do 8<i. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, who was granted an interview by H. E. the Viceroy 
left Simla. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a Press statement observed s “The Secretary of State 
having already announceii in the clearest language that the goal of British jxilic.y 
in India is its free and equal partnership in the Commonwealth, (he only hurdle 
that now remains is the active cleavage of opiniou between the Hindus and 
Moslems.’’^ 

H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, addressing a publio meeting In 
Madras emiiliasizcd the gravity of the war situation and appealed to all to unite 
and help Britain to win the war. 

7th. The emergency meeting of the Congress Working Committee concluded in 
New Delhi after a five-day session during which the members oonsidc^ the 
proposals made by IJ. K. the Viceroy to Mabatina Gandlii at Simla. 

A resolution was uimuimously passed stating that Britnin should immediately 
make “an equivocal declaration according complete indepndence to India, and 
that as an immediate step in giving cff(«t to it a provisional National Government 
should be constituted at the centre.’’ Fnrtlier this National Government should 
be such “as to command tlm confidence of all the elected elements in the 
Central Legislature and secure the closest co-operation of ^e responsible 
Governments in the provinces.” 
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The Congrew Working Committee deputed Mr. Bhnlabhid Desai and Mr. 
Aaaf Alt to visit Waziristan to establish contact with the Waziris and study 
problems arising out of tribal raids. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab l^emier, visited the Congress leaders 
ill New Delhi. Mr. Fazlnl Buq, Premier of Bengal, joined in an informal talk 
of the communal problem. 

The question as to what action the Congress should take in case the Bombay 
Government did not decide to continue the Prohibition policy was under the 
consideration of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. A letter in this 
connexion asking advice was despatched to the Working Committee. 

Dr. C. R. Reddi, Yice-Cbancellor of the Andhra University, laid the founda* 
tion stone of the new buildings for the Raja Rangyyappa Rao College at Bezwada. 

Sth. Khan Abdul GafTar Khan, the Frontier Congress leader, tendered his resig¬ 
nation of membership of (he Congress Working Committee before his departure 
from New Delhi for Peshawar. 

Maulana Abul Ealsm Azad, the Congress President, addressing a meeting 
in New Delhi, spoke on the Working Committee’s resolution demanding complete 
independence tor India. He referred to the meeting of the Working 
Committee and said that the Gandhi-Viceroy talks at Simla was only one of the 
several items that came up for discussion. He pointed out that the resolution 
passed by the Committee at its last meeting in Wardha put the Congress 
position in clear and unequivocal terms. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, returned to Lahore after 
meeting Mahatma Gandhi and Manlaiia Abul Kalam Azad at Delhi, 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the Ail-liulia Moslem League, in an interview 
in Bombay, said tiiat he was still unable to discuss any asjiect of the political 
situation. 

Referring to the meeting between the Punjab and Bengal Premiers and 
Congress leaders at Delhi, Mr. Jinnah said that the two Premiere had no 
authority to discuss or come to any adjustment over the heads of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem Iveaguc. He bad not given permission to 
cither of them to carry on negotiations for a Hindu-Moslem setlierocnt. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Maliosabha, returned to Bombay 
after his interview with H. E. the Viceroy at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued from Wardha observed : "The British 
Government have to make their choice. Independence they cannot withhold 
unless their wisdom is as much blurred as Kajaji claims that mine is. If 
independence is recognized, the acceptance of the oilier part of the resolution 
follows as a matter of course. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Mayor of Madras, speaking at a public meeting at Triebino- 
poly asked the British Government to declare India free and as an earnest of 
that declaration introduce popular Government in the Centre immediately when 
the Government would exert its moral influence on the country and help the 
British to win the war. 

9th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, commenting of the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution passed at Delhi, in a Press interview in Bombay, said ; “Mr. Gandhi 
came to Simla to dictate and not to negotiate and so is the Congress attitude 
as is demonstrated by the Delhi resolution." 

“Their demand for a so-called national government indicated in the resolution 
means a Congress Raj. The word “national” has been flagrantly abused. A 
nation does not exist in India any more than in Europe or America. If their 
demand is met it will mean a Hindu majority government—a permanent Hindu 
majority government—a position which will never be accepted by Moslems. 

“The Mmlem League now flrmiy stands convinced that the only solution is a 
division of India as laid down by the Moslem League at Lahore.’’ 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, commenting on the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution, said that the suggestion contained in the Congress Working Commit¬ 
tee’s resolution to form a National Government as an immediate step was less 
progressive than the Mahasabba’s demand that India should be granted Domi¬ 
nion Status immediately on the cessation of the war. He also objected to the 
formation of any national government, if it was to be formed from among 
the members of the Central Assembly. 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru addressing a public meeting at Delhi said that the 
Congress resolution on war which was reaflirmed at the Kamgarh Congress 
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still stood. He miuntainod that there wss nothing inconsistent in the resolntion 
adopted by the Working Committee and the Bamgarh resolution. The Congress 
still adhered to the demand lor a oonstitnent assembly to frame India’s consti¬ 
tution. However, since it would take a long time to summon such an assembly 
the Working Committee had, as an immediate step to meet emergency conditions, 
demanded the formation of a provisional National Government at the Centre 
as a transitory measure. 

10th. In observance of the All-India Subhos Day, a meeting was held in Calcutta, 
under the presidentship of Maulavi Asadidoullah Bairaji. 

One hundred and four Satyagrahis wore arrested since the commencement 
of the movement for the removal of the Uolwell Monument on July 3, 

11th. Mr. 0. Rajagopalacharinr, interviewed by the Associated Press correspondent 
regarding the Delui resolution of the Congress Working Committee said : The 
war has lost its aggressive character. The defence of India is now an integral 
)>art of the defenite of Britain. This is the key to understand the resolution 
of the Congress Working Committee.” 

Maulana Abui Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a rally of Congress 
volunteers of the Nainital district at Nainital, made an appeal to adhere to the 
principles of non-violence and discipline. 

Btaunch adherence to the British cause was expressed at a meeting of the 
staff and employees of the Tikari Amawan Itaj held at Ganga Mahal, Gaya.— 
Itaja Bahadur Barihar Prasad Singh, O. B. K, presided. 

Master Tara Singh, President of the Shiromani Gnrdwara Prabandhak 
Committee, in a Press interview at Peshawar, observed : “For the first time, 
the Congress has emerged from the world of theoretical dogmas and has token 
a practical policy.” 

The central office of the All-India Independent Muslims’ Conference, in the 
course of a statement from New Delhi, said that the resolution of (he Congress 
Working Committee on the establishment of a National Government should 
be welcomed by all parties concerned and by Nationalist Muslims as a definite 
step towards realism. 

lath. A Bengal Government Press Note stated that the National Service (Technical 
I'ersonncl) Ordinance 1940, which was published in a Gazette of India Extra¬ 
ordinary on June 29 and thereupon came into force, would be administered in 
Bengal by a National Service I.abouT Tribunal. 

The report of the Select Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Produce 
Markets Bill, 1939, with notes of dissent from 13 members and Uie chairman 
of the Committee , Mr. Tamizuddin Rban, Minister for Agriculture and Indus¬ 
tries, Bengal, was published. 

13th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, "A cry in the 
wilderness”:—‘Tt is clear that this non-violence is not the non-violence of the 
weak. It docs not give one the joy of jail-going. One can have that joy and 
also cover thcrclry the illwill one harbours in his breast against the 
Government. One can also non-co-operate with the Government. But where 
swords, lathis, knives and stones are freely used, what is a man to do single 
handed I Is it possible for one to receive these deadly blows with illwill in 
one’s heart? It is clear that it is impossible to do so, unless one is 
saturated with charity.” 

14th. The Bombay Government issued a stotement outlining the procedure which 
would be adoptcil in the prohibition areas following the Bombay High Court’s 

a ment that the notification issued in July 1939, under tno A^kbari Act 
ibiting the poasessiou of intoxicants in Bombay city was not validate by 
tlic Governor’s Act. 

Mods. C. F. Baron, Administrator of Chandemagoro, made a call to free 
Frenchmen to be true to the Tricolour and the traditions of the Republic and to 
continue the struggle against barbarism side by side with the British. M. 
Barron was speaking at a reception which formed ymrt of the fourteenth of July 
celebrations. Among the guests present was Major-General Heydeman, M. c., 
from Fort William, Calcutta. 

In observance of the ISlst. anniversary of the French Revolution, a public 
meeting was held in Calcutto, under the auspices of the Bengal Ptovincinl 
League of Radical Congressmen, Prof. Ilnmayun Kabir presiding. 

The Ambur MuBlim Couforeuco in the presence of a large gathering of 
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Muslims under fhe presidentebin o( Mr. ITflji Abdus Saltar Haji Ishaq Seth, 
H. I.. A., Khan Bahadur Nawan Biddique Ah Khan, M. Tj. a. (Central) of 
tite Centra) Provinces, declared the Conference open, 'i'he Conference welcomed 
the decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
retarding the participation of the I,eaguc in War Committee and expressing 
tbmr resentment at the action of some members, who went against the decision. 

A meeting of the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, ex-Presidents, ex-Mayors and ex- 
D^uty Mayors of the Corporation of Madras was held in Madras. 

The Peshawar District Congress Committee at its meeting held at Peshawar, 
resolved unanimously to request the Indian National Congress not to n^otiate 
with Mr. Jinnah or with his liCitgue till ho made amends for the “insultiiig 
and arrogant attitude displayeil by his reply to Manlana Abul Kalara Azad.” 

Dr. P, Varadarajulu Naidu, President, Tamil Nadu Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabha, and General Secretary of the All-Tiidia Hindu Mahasablia 
Conference wrote"The 22nd session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
conference is to be hold this ^ear in Tamil Nadn and this is the first All- 
India Hindu Conference to be held in South India after the fall of Vijoyanagoro 
Empire and every effort is to bo made to make this conference a great and 
lasting success.” 

The question of the formation of a Coalition Ministi^ in Oriss^ was considered 
at a meeting of the Nationalist Party (at Cuttack) in the Legislative Assembly 
when the political situation was roviewM. 


ISth. In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, the first secret session in the history 
of Indian Legtslatiires commenced when the Assembly by 91 votes to 48 accepted 
the motion of Sir Sikondet Uyat Khan, Ih'emior that the proceedings of the 
day be held in oamera. 

In the Bengal liCgislatire Assembly, the Government attitude on the question 
of &e removal of the Molwell Monument was defined by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
the Premier, during the debate on an adjournment motion relating to the arrest 
of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, The motion was defeated by 119 votes to 78. 
The Premier eaid that the only thing that was standing in the way of 
satisfactory solution of the problem was the Hatyagralm movement that bad been 
started and was being persisted in. If the movement was given up he bad no 
doubt that the ^vernment would within a reasonable time come to a decision 
which, ho hoped, would bo satisfactory to all concerned. 

Sardar Utsr Singh, member of tbe Working Committee of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee, who was slabbed by a Moslem in Gujranwttla, 
died of his injuries in hospital at Lahore. 

A Press Communique issued by tbe Government of India, said, "Information 
regarding tbe wWeabouts of Inaians in the United Kingdom may be obtained 
by a rdereace to the High Commissioner’s office.” 

16th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly considered certain modifications suggested 
by Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal and some other members to the amendment 
T^ommended by the joint conference of representatives of the Assembly and 
the lASEislative Council, which had been apiminted to consider the Bengal 
Motor vehicle Buies, 1940 framed by tbe Government under the Indian Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to the Bengal Money¬ 
lenders' Bill which was passed by the Bengal lAigislative Assembly and Council, 

Pandit Godavaris Misra and Baja Bahadur of Khalikote saw H. E. thh 
Governor of Orisaa at Cuttack. 

At a special meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association held in Calcutta, 
it was unanimously decided that tbe working hours of Indian Jute Mills were 
to be reduced by 0 hours a week from August 19. 

The Secretary, All-Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation, in n press statement 
from Lahore, said: “Mr. Jinnah’s reply to Manlana Azad’s telegram has come 
as a great shock to the Muslim students of the Punjab. It is an undignified 
outburst to Maulana’s simple and constitutional enquiry.” 


17th. A communique Issueii by the Secretary of the Governor of Orissa stated : 
"The Governor of Orissa bad coversalioii with Padit Godavaris Misra and the 
Baja Bah^nr of Khalikote last evening on the question of Uie possibility of 
forming a C^lltion Ministry in Orissa. The couversalions will be continued.” 

Mr. Hassaram Pamnani, m. Jj. a., a Congress member representing Sukkur 
district, was Aat de^ while driving from Borhi station to the town. 
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In the Bengal Legislative Aasemblv, the Bengal Co- 0 })eratlve Societies Bill, 
1938, which was introduced bv Mr. Mukiinda Behary Mnlliok, Minister for 
Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness, came up for consideration. The 
day’s prO(rccdings were devoted to the consideration of a Congress amendment 
for tire reoominiitai of the Bill to the Select Committee. The amendment 
was defeateil by 93 to 48 votes. 

A ioint statement issued at Balasore over the signature of Mr. Nidhi Das, 
}{. L. A., said : ’’The conduct of some members of the Orissa Assembly, if 
tlic press report be true, in joining the Opimsition to form a Coalition 
UoveriimeiK at the present juncture is highly reinchcnsiblo and unpatriotic and 
as such will deserve severe condemnation.” 

Pandit .lawharlal Nehru in an article in the National Herald under the 
caption “What of ns”, wrote : “We ate entirely opposed to Nazism and we think it 
would be a tr(n:;cdy if Nazi Germany dominated the world but we are sick of 
being imposed upon by British Imperialism. 

Mr. B. J. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, in a statement to the Press expressed 
the opinion that the Prohibition was a noon to the people of Bombay, that any 
attempt at abandoning Prohibition would be a public calamity and that the 
duty of the people at this stage was to set their face sternly against the action 
of the Government till Prohibition was restored in its eom|>1eto form. 

18th. The Bengat Assembly rejected by 115 to 74 votes tiie adjournment 
motion moved iiy Mr. .raliilttd<liii Ifushcmy (Krishak Proja Party in the <)ppo- 
silion) to discuss the Govoriiment Order liaiining the publication of nows of 
arrests cU\ in connexion with the l.lolwcti Monument agitation. 

Mr. l.ulchnnd Navalrui, M.I..A. (Central) in the course of a telegram to the 
Viceroy made an appeal to 11. E. the Viceroy to intervene and direct the Bind 
Government to assume stievial rcstionsibirity /or the moititeuance of law and 
order in Bind. 

Mr. C. lvajago|inlaehari, explaining the diflTorenoo between Mahatma Oandai 
and the <Jungrcss Working llomniiltco in tlie matter of the extension of non- 
vioieiU'O to the held of national self-dofoncc observixl in Madrass : “The exten¬ 
sion of noti-violcticc for the first lime and immediately to the held of national 
defence, whether for intcrnul piHice or against external oggressioii, was not a 
responsibility which the Working Committee of the Congress felt they were 
equal to the task of undertaking.” 

Bir Cummbhw Ibraliim in a statement on the exchange of tnlcgramB between 
Maulaua v^bul Knlam Azud and Mr. M. A. Jiiinali l>Iame<l the Congress for 
not having ”worked sincerely” towards the solution of the Hindu Mission 
problem. Me furtlicr staled that the Ctingrcss-mindcd Moslems could neither 
represent their community nor the Congress. 

Mr. B. Batyamurli, 0 |>cning the 'i'aliik Political Conference at Dlmrampuram, 
said : "It was deplorable that while Mahatma Gandhi was willing to render 
all help, Britain did not care to avail herself of it.’’ 

Mr, 0. Rajagopalaehari, siwaking at Tnrobaram, said that tliere had been no 
rupture between the Cougress High Command and Mahatma Gandhi. 

19th. Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a meeting at Abmedabad declared : 
“Nobody should imagine that there is any split in the Congross Working 
Committee or that the Congress Working Comutittoo is going to bo separated 
from Mr. Gandhi. Nothing can separate us.” 

In Bio Bengal Ixigislutive Assembly, the sharp cleavage of opinion existing 
among Hindus and Moslems in r^nrd to the constitntion of India found 
expression on a resolution sponsored by Mr. Mnqbul Husain (Krishak Proja— 
'ilppera N. F.) which asked Bie Govcriiincnt of Bengal to convey to the proper 
authorities that the future conslilution of India should bo framed by a consti¬ 
tuent assembly ‘‘elected on the basis of adult franchise with safeguards for the 
protection of the rights and interests of Moslems to be determined soldy by 
the Moslem members of such assembly." It also provided “that the represen¬ 
tatives of oBier communities or any forcigu power will have no right to interfere 
with their decision.” 

With a view to economizing available supnlies of newsprint the Indian and 
Eastern News-paper Society reeommendra regional agreements between news¬ 
papers ri^ulating the size oiid price of newspapers. 

Mr. M. C. Ummar Kunhi, General Secretary of the Kerala Azad Muslim 
Association, in the course of a statement strongly criticised the language used 
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by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Fresuicnt of the Moslem League, in his reply to Maulana 
Abul Kaiam Aznd, the President of the Oongrcss. 

Mr. Abdiir Rahman Siddiimi, Mayor of Calcutta and a former member of 
the All-India Muslim Ijoague Working Committee, in the eonrse of a statement 
to the peas in support of the stand taken up by Mr. Jinnah in his telegram 
to Manlaua Asad, Congress President, said ; “There is no room whatsoever 
for a difference of opinion regarding the correctness of attitude adopted by the 
Ijeague President.” 

80th. The Delhi Resolution of the Congress Working Committee was discussed for 
over three ^ hours, at a mc<!ting of the Giijrat Provincial Congress Oommittee 
at wliich fSardar Patel presided. Although no formal resolution was passed, 
the sense of the meeting was overwhelmingly in favour of the resolution of the 
Working Committee. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the eaption ‘•Travanoore” : 
“Some Travancoreans have thought I have neglected them. But I have not. It 
is no pleasure to me to criticise any State. Mueh of my work is done by 
negotiation, I criticise when I must. So when I was told by common friends 
that Sir C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar would like to meet me if an opportunity 
oecurreil, I stopped all reference to Travancoro affairs. But the meeting was 
not to bo.” 

21st. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan in answer to the question if it would 
not bo better to tell tlie people how pure ahimxa of the strong was to be cultivat¬ 
ed ‘‘Now that I am no longer in the Congress, I may not offer civil disobedience 
even in my own person in its name, but I am certainly free to offer civil dis- 
ohetUcnce in ray individual capaidty whenever it may be necessary. No One 
need suppose that all civil disoboaienco will necessarily bo taboo while the 
country is still being educated in ahiman of the strong.” 

The Controller of Broadcasting, All-India Radio, in his annual report, (the 
first to be issued by him) described the growth of broadcasting in India and 
how political, religious and language factors hainperc<l the path of the maker 
of programmes. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, replying to Dr. Arundalo’s letter expressing the latter’s 
conviction that “an immediate declaration of self-government to India will turn 
the tide of war in the allies’ favour”, said : “ I’he idea of Dominion Status 
is dead and we cannot accept any declaration but that of independence. The 
recent resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Congress represents 
my attitude towards India of the future.” 

Dr. Rsjendra Prasad, member of tlie Congress Parliamentary snb-Committec 
for Bihar and Orissa, sent a letter to Pandit Godavaris Misra, asking him to 
explain his position with regard to bis move for a Coalition Ministry in Orissa. 

Mr. G. M. Thawnre, Secretary of the All-India Depressed Classes Association, 
addressing a meeting of the members of the Depressed Classes at Nagpur, said 
that Mahatma Gandhi’s principle of non-violence would be of no help to the 
country in the situation created by the war. 

A resolution according “the full co-operation and help of the scheduled castes 
to Britain to win the Wat” was passed. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kaiam Azad, invited Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Acbarya Narendra Deo, Mr. Aehynt Patawardhan, Mrs. Vijoy- 
lakshmi Pandit and Mr. Hare Krishna Mebtab to attend the Working Commit¬ 
tee meeting at Poona. 

In a resolution at a conference of the Bombay Provincial League of R.<»li^«l 
Congressmen held in Bombay, the view was expressed that the Indian people 
should actively participate in the anti-Fascist struggle.—Mr. V. M. Tarknnde 
presided. 

83nd. Mr. C. Rajagopnlachari, addressing a public meeting at Congress House, 
Madras said : “if India gives her willing co-operation Britain can more than 
make good the tremendous loss entailed by France's defeat in the war.” 

Mrs. M. F. 8teele, addressing a meeting of women at the Mahila Samaj for 
the purpose of forming a Women’s War Committee in the district of Berhampur 
(Ganjam) observed : “We cannot all fight bnt we can all of us, every men, 
woman and child, help in many ways to ensure that final victory for Britain 
whieh is so essential to civilization, not only in Europe bnt in Asia, in fact to 
the whole world.” 
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Her Hii'hness the BcKum of Bhopal, addressing a meeting of women at Bhopal, 
observed : “The safety of our country, our State, our honour and dignity are 
bound up with Britain’s victory in the present war. It is, therefore, oiir duty 
to give the maximum proof of our courage, patience and generosity in the 
achievement of this object.” 

Several students were injured when tiie police dispersed a gathering of demon¬ 
strators from the grounds of the Islamia College, Oalontta—Several students of the 
College received injuries in the police charge. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Sir K. Nasimuddin, Home Minister, replying to a 
question in tlie Assembly, said that the Kisan Organizations in the province 
and the Bengal Kishan Sabha had not been declared ill^al and unlawful by Uie 
Government of Bengal. 

'rho Travancore Assembly met with the Dewan President in the chair. 
Discussion on tlie Travancore Debt Relief Bill was continued. 

23rd. The 10(1000 new men whom the Commander-in-Ohief announced were to 
be added to the regular Indian Army as part of the programme of expansion 
of Indian defence forces, were being trained and equipped as rapidly as {Ktssible 
under an ao^eleruted emergency procedure adopted for the purpose. 

In the Bengal I.iegislative Assembly, an adjournment motion relating to the 
regrettable incidents of assault at the Islamia College, Calcutta, was talked out. 

Earlier, the Premier, the Hon. A. K. Fazlnl Huq. said he had been authorized 
by his colleagnea to convey to the Principal, staff and students of Islamia 
College the Government’s request to any Innocent person who might have been 
injured. He also announced tliat the Government had deeided to apjmint a 
Committee of Inquiry to go into the incident. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assemblv, the Chief Minister, Mr. A. E. Fazlnl Huq 
announced that the Government had decided to make immediate atepa for the 
removal of tire Holwell Monument. 

H. E. the Viceroy’a War Purpoaos Fnnd, which waa entirdy supported by 
voluntas contributious, exceeded one crure of ra)>ceB. 

The Cochiii legislative Council assembled in the Bama Varma Town Hall. 
Sir R. K. Hhanmukbam Chetti, the Dewan presided. 

The President of the Utkal Provineial Congress Committee anspended Pandit 
Godavaria Misra from bia office of Prcaident of tlte Puri District (Jongress 
Committee as an emergency measure for ‘deliberate attempt at the formation 
of a Coalitiou Miniatiy in violation of Congress discipline and the Satyagraha 
pledge.” 

Mr. Abme<I E. H. Jaffer, General Secretary, Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Education Conference, extended an invitation to the All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference to hold its next session in Poona. 

24th. A Press Note from Simla said that by an Ordinance, the National Service 
(European British Subjects) Act of 1940 would be amended.—The main object 
of the Ordinance was to introduoe the compulsory principle for the recruitment 
of European British subjects, o^er than those domiciled in India, for work of 
national importauue, 

Mia Exeelleiicy the Governor of Bengal held a dnrbar at Faridpore, 

The Governor in a joint reply discussed a number of local problems raised in 
the addresses and then referred to the war and India’s duty. 

In tlie Bengal Legislative Assembly, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the 
Opposition, making a statement, said that in view of the I’rime Minister’s 
Btatemeiit in the Assembly that the Government had decided to take immediate 
steps for the removal of Holwell Monument, he (Sj. Boae) took upon himself 
the reaponaibility of advising tho public to auapend the Satyagraha movement 
which bad been started by Sj. Subhas Chandra Boae for the removal of 
the Monument. 

25tb. The Bengal Li^alative Aaaembly had only two items of busineas—the 
introduction of the Agricultural Debtors (Second Amendment) Bill and the 
consideration of the Co-operative Societies Bill, both sponsored by Mr. M. B, 
Mnllick, Minister for Co-operative Credit.—^Tbe former was retored to a Select 
Committee, while the latter was under discussion when the House rose for 
the day. 

At a meeting of Hindus, held in the Clalcntta Town Hall, a resolution 
condemning the alleged “reactionary” policy of the Bengal Ministry and 
protesting against the second Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill, the Secondary 
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Eduoatioa Bill and the Agricultural Dobtora’ Amendment Bill, waa paaaed.— 
Dr. Shyama Proaad Mookerjee preaided. 

Sir Abdnlla Haroon, President of tiie Sind Provincial Mnalim League in the 
conrae of a atatement to the Press from Lahore, declared: “Mr. Jinnab baa 
committed no crime in calling a apade a apade ; our province whole-heartedly 
aupporta the atand he haa taken in dealing with Maulann Abul Kalam Azad.” 

Tne Oentral Executive of the AU-IiHlia Congress Socialist Party met at the 
residence of Mr. Achut Patwardhan (Poona), Mr. Farid Ansati presiding. 

The Bengal Goverument’a attitude towards the Khaksar movement was further 
explained by Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, in the Bengal Assembly. 

The General Secretary, All-India Ooufureiicc of Indian OhrisUana wrote: 
“A joint meeting of the representatives of the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians (Protestants) and All-India Catholic Association will be held in 
Bombay on August 6 an<l 7, 1940 to consider the effect of the present situation 
on the Indian Christian Community.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Ij. S. Amery said in reply to Mr. Sorenson 
that he bad no statement to make respecting riie imlitical situation in India. 

20th. The monsoon session of the Bengal T^egislntive Council opened when non- 
ofRcial resolutions figured on the agenda.—The House adopted a motion by Rai 
K. C. Banerjoe Bahadur recommemUng that Bcugaiccs be recruited to form 
a permanent unit for incorporation in we Imlinn Army. Another resolution 
by Mr. Nur Ahmed, tliat the Government of India should make over the 
entire juty duty proceeds from Bengal or an equal annual contribution from 
ita revenues to tielp in the introduction of free and compulsory education in 
Bengal was under discussion when the House rose. 

The Bengal Ijcgislativo Assembly disposed of six non-ollicial Bills—the Patni 
Taluks K^iilatian (Amendraeut) Bill, the Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, the 
Marriage Dowry Proveution Bill, tlie Village self Government (Amendment) Bill, 
the Medical (Amendment) Bill and the Court of Wards (Amendment) Bill. 
Of this one was passed (Patni Taluks et«.) three were re-circulated for public 
opinion, another referred to a Select Committee and the last rejected. 

In the Bengal Council, the President, Mr. S. C. Mitra aunounoed that the 
Governor-Qeneral had given his assent to the Bengal Money-lenders (Amendment) 
BUI, 1939. 

A resolution urging the Governments of Bihar and the United Provinces to 
rescind their decision regarding the withdrawal of decision of the Indian Sugar 
Syndicate was adopted by tlie Board of the Syndicate, who met in Calcutta to 
discusa the position of the Syndicate. 

The Congress Working Committee in its resointion on the Orissa episode 
asked Mr. G. Misra to resign his seat and held him “guilty of gross act oi 
indiscipline.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the Hindu Maliasabha, inaugurating 
the Hyderabad Hindu Conference convened by the Hindu Proja Mandal at 
Hyderauad, observed: “The constitutioual reforms announced by the Hyderabad 
Government are a stepping stone to tlieir cherished ideal of Responsible 
Government and accepteu most of their demauds for civil liberties.” 

27th. The All-India Congress Committee which met at Poona, gave its approval 
to the decision of the Party’s Working Committee on the subjects of Congress 
creed and general policy. 

The Worki 'g Committee, meeting at Wardba. had drawn attention to the 
limitations of the raothuds of non-violence and expressed its inability to extend 
the principle to India’s national defence. 

At a second meeting in Delhi, the Coramittco bad set forth the conditions 
which would “enable the Congress to throw its full weight into ^e efforis for 
an e£feetive organization of the defence of the country.” 

The A. I. C. C. voted on the two decisions separately confirming the first 
by 91 votes to 63 votes and the setmnd by an overwhelming majority. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, described the gravity of 
the world situation, and while praieiug Mahatma Gandhi's idealism said that 
Congress was a political orgaiiizariou and with a political objective and not 
a body for organising world iieace. 

Pandit Jawnarlal Nehru, chief spokesman for the Working Committee, declared 
that if he were an Englishman he would not accept Mahatma Gaudhi’s advice, 
contained in the Mahatma’s appeal to Britons knowing that bis people were not 
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mdy to adopt complete Don-vioIence, and that the alternative would be slavery, 
which WM certainly worse than violence. He would not also support the idea 
that ^tne OongreBi) should for ever retaain an outside power only influencing 
policies and decisions : he was for capturing power. 

SSth. The AU'India Congress Committee, before concluding its session at Poona, 
endorsed by 95 votes to 47 the Delhi resolution of the Working Committee 
calling for a declaration of complete independence for India, favouring tie 
formation of a National Qovernment at the centre and offering co-operation in 
the defence of the country on these terms.—Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, appealing 
for the avoidiuice of a split, said that as a Coustitiient Assembly could not 
be formed immediately, they had to decide 'on some provisional machinery 
(a National Government) for the conduct of affairs at the centre. The time 
factor was of the utmost importance.—Mr. KajagopalaeJiari, the mover of 
the resolution, said that if its demand for a National Government were 
met. the Congress should help Britain in the prosecution of the war.— 
Bardar Patel declared that what Britain wanted now was more than moral 
support. "We have made it quite clear”, he said, "that if our demands are 
accepted, our full and hearty co-operation will be at the disposal of Great Britain,” 

The All-India Hindu Ixiagne at I.ucknow. passed a resolution condemning 
Nazism as being op|)oaed to Hindu traditions and a menace to civilization and 
freedom and urging Britain to immediately grant Dominion Btatns of the 
Westminster Statute typo to India with a view to securing her maximum 
support in the tesk of defeating Hitlerism. 'J'he League also denounced the 
Pakistan scheme. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the ITariJan under the captain “Not quite so Bad”, 
explained his ap{ical to Britons. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra, in a statement to the press at Cuttack in regard to 
the Working Oommitteo’s resolution said ; “At the last elections, when I stood 
as a Oongress candidate, I made no secret that the Congress had at last come to 
adopt my way. It was not palatable to some of my colleagues, but neverlheless 
it was the bard truth,” 

29Hi. Mr. Biswanath Das, ex-Premier of Orissa, in the course of a Press statement 
regarding Pandit Godavaris Misra’s attempts to form a Coalition Cabinet, said : 
“Ministry-making m Orissa is now over." 

In ,tbe Bengal Legislative Conneit, the Premier and the Homo Minisier 
explained the decision of the Government of Bengal in regard to recruitment to 
the public Services in so far as it related to appointments of men from outside 
the province. 

80th., H. E. the Viceroy presiiled over a meeting of the Madras Provincial War Com¬ 
mittee held at the Banaueting Hall, Madras, H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor 
of Madras, also attenrled the meeting. H. E. the Viceroy described the progress 
of the scheme of expanding India’s defence forces, in the course of his addrffls. 

In the Beiipl Legislative Assembly, considerable progress was made with the 
Co-operative Btxueties Bill when as many as 48 clauses were disposed of. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressiug a meeting mostly of students in the 
Confess Bhavan at Poona, said : "Material prosperity is of vital importance in 
the life of a nation. Unless there is tlie back-ground of material prosperitv 
there can be no iirogress in human life, culturally or spiritually. •• r j 

Slst H. E. Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras oticning the proceedings of the 
Madras Provincial War Committee at the Banqueting Hall, Madras, oWrved : 
"Personally, 1 am very much satisfied, indeed, with the response of the peoide of 
this part of India, the ciithusiasni they arc showing and the extent of their 
realisation of the seriousness of tlie situation, there is no apathy ; ^ere is real 
enthusiasm and the desire to do whatever they can.” 

Maulana Abul Kidam Azad at a Press Conference in Bombay, expressed the 
view that the Congress had tried its utmost to retain Mahatma Gandhi’s leader¬ 
ship but had failed for the present and, that if the Maliatma’s leadeiship was not 
available to the Congress in the next struggle, if it became necessary, the 
Congress should itself slioulder the responsibility of leadership. 

Mr. Ameiy, Secretary of State for India, speaking at Dudley declared that 
there was not a corner of tlie Eimiire, however remote, which had not made its 
contribution in men, money or efiurt to the Common Cause. Men from the 
outer Empire bad already played their part in every theatre of war. 


August 1940 


Hia Excellency the Viceroy’s pronouncement with regard to India’s 
constitutional development was the chief incident which stirred the 
political section of India. 

The Viceroy issued a statement that it was decided to enlarge his 
Executive Council by the inclusion of representative Indians, that a 
War Advisory Council would he sot up, including members from the 
Indian States to associate public opinion closely with the Central 
Government in the prosecution of the war. His Majesty’s Government 
would assent to the setting up of a body representative of the chief 
elements in India’s national life to desire a constitution for the future. 
I^nwhile they would welcome any attempt by Indians voluntarily 
in that direction. 

The Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore, aged 57, after a reign 
of 38 years. 

Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore received the degree of Doctor of Liter¬ 
ature {honoris causa) from the University of Oxford. The ceremony 
was arranged at Santiniketau and Sir Maurice Gwyer conferred the 
degree on behalf of the University. 

The Viceroy had interviews with several public leaders including Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Mr. B. G. Eher. following 
on his announcement of the British Government’s offer to enlarge the 
Governor-Generars Executive Council and to set up a War Advisory 
Council.—Among those who recommended favourable consideration of 
the Government’s offer was Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Surprise was felt at a statement by the Congress President, 
Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, that he would not accept the invitation 
to visit the Viceroy. He explained that his telegrams to the Viceroy 
was to be interpreted in that way. 

The Viceroy’s announcement was the stibject of a debate in both 
the Houses of Commons and Lords. Mr Amery made it clear that 
the new Indian Executive Councillors would have the same status as 
the present Councillors and hold definite portfolios. 

The Indian National Congress decided that the Viceroy’s declara¬ 
tion was not satisfactory. 

There was much discussion on Mr. C. Bajagopalachari’s "Sporting 
offer’’ to persuade Congress to accept a Moslem League Premier for 
a Central National Government, provided he agreed to choose only 
such colleagues as would enjoy the confidence of the elected members 
of Central Legislature. 

Congress decided to hold a meeting of its All-India Committee in 
Bombay in the middle of September. 

1st. The Bengal Jjegislative Aeflembly passed by 81 to iiO votes the Co-operative 
Bocieties Bill, introduced by Mr. Mokiindn Bohari Midlick, Minister for Co¬ 
operative Gredit and linral Indebtedness.—The Bill aimed at improving the Co- 
ofienilive movement in the province and putting it on a sound basis. 

The Calcutta Gazette in its issue of August ], published the text of the Bengal 
Becondaiy Education Bill together witl) a statement of objects and rcasotie. 

Khan Bahadur ilzizul Haqiie was rcap{>ointcd Yicc-Chaocenor of the Calcutta 
University for a second term. 
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Bir_ Henry Gidney, President of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, speaking at the annual general meeting of the Association in Calcutta, 
expressed the belief that the Anglo-Indian Commnnily would, as in Ae past, 
be ready to shed its blood in the defence of the Empire. 

2nd. In a Broadcast talk on "What army expansion means” given from tlie 
Simla Studio of the All-India Radio, Major-General MoIesworUi spoke (rf the 
Indian Army expansion. 

In the Bengal Ijegislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlnl Hnq, Premier of 
Bengal matle the following statement.' "The question of solving the constitu¬ 
tional problem by means of a constituent asscmhly is, in the opinion of everyone 
acquainted with the state of tilings prevailing in India, un impossibility 
and does not apfical to anyone excetit to the majority community.” 

At a meeting of the Governing Board of the Bombay ITealdency Muslim 
Educational Conference held at Poona, resointions were passed, recommending 
that provision be made for the teaching of Urdu in Government Arts Colleges. 

The 5th session of the Democratic Swariij Party was held at 'J'ilak Mandir, 
Poona.—One ^ of the resolutions contained a demand for immediate declaration 
by the British Government of Dominion Status of the Westminster variety 
within a year of the end of war. 

8rd. H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore died at Bangalore. 

A Press Note issued by the Government of Assam containsd a reference to the 
epontaneoua Tcs|ioiise of the public for furthering the war efibrts of Assam. 
The Note said: ‘‘JI. E. the Governor during his recent visit to Gosipara, 
Nowgong, was particularly impressed by the spontaneous way in whicli the 
villagers and school children came forward of tlicir own free will to subscribe 
to the Assam War Fund.” 

Sir Chimanlal Sitalvad in the course of a statement to the Press from Bombay 
made the suggestion that the Congress should strive to bring about a communal 
settlement aim accept the offer to expand the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijan on "Pskistan” in answer to a 
correspondent, said: ‘Tt is not )) 08 sil)io to attain an iniquitous end by non¬ 
violent means. For instance, you cannot commit theft nou-violcntly. As I 
understand Pakistan, 1 do not regard it as a worthy ideal. But since you 
consider it to be a worthy end, you can certainly carry on a non-violent 
movement in its behalf.” 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi, writing under the caption, “Of Civil Disobedience,” in the 
Harijan, said : “If the Congress is goaded to it (he science of Satyagraba ia 
not without a mode of application hispito of the internal weaknesses. 'I'berefore 
the final and diicisivc motive for suspension is undoubtedly the desire not to 
embarrass the British Government at the present moment.” 

A large section of tlie Hindus of Calcutta obscrveil an "All Bengal Protest 
Day." Meetings were held demaiiding the withdrawal of wlint were described 
as "the new anti-Hindu measures proposed to be initiated liy tlie Government 
of Bengal,” namely the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill and the Secondary 
EMucaiioii Bill. 

Statutory recognition was restoreil to tlie Indian Sugar Syndicate which 
would be reorganized with larger Govern nieiit control under the terms of an 
agreement reached between the Governments of Bihar and United Provinces 
and the Syndicate. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar. Frcsidciit of the Hindu Maliasabha addressing a 
public meeting at Banivarwada (Poona) said: “Absolute violence and absolute 
non-violence are both equally sinful and etliically wrong.” 

Mr. C. Rajimopalachari. addressing a public meeting in the Congress House 
eomiiouud in Madras, answered the critics of the resolutions of the Congress 
Working Committee and the A. I. C. C. and emphatically slated that Gandhiji 
was still the undisputed leader and far from being divided ; Congress was a 
united bwly.—Mr. S. Satyamurti presided. 

The Board of the rndependent Muslims (Aznd) Conference met in New Delhi, 
under the presidentship of Khan Baiiadnr Alla Baksli, cx-Premier of Sind ana 
President of the Conference, and diecusscil the questionnaire regarding the 
rights of the miuoritios. 

Gib. Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Reserve Bank of Tiulia, addressing the 
sixth annual meeting of the eliarcholdcrs in Bumbtiy, said ; “Even though eondi- 
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tiont are serioas and nndue optimiam ia to be deprecated, I cannot help feeling 
that ve are ever the worst and tliat India with its sonnd banking and financial 
structure, actively developing its war resoiir^ in co-operation with the rest of 
the Empire, which is also growing stronger daily, can look forward mth confidence 
to the ultimate outcome.” 

Sir 0, P. Hamaswnmy Iyer, Dewan and l^esident of the Travancore Ijegislativc 
Assembly made a statement at Trivandrum : ‘‘I have never asserted that India 
or any otlier nation has no right either to self-determination or independence 
when and if self-determination and independence can be asserted on the basis of 
righteousness and unity ; but to ask that an unarmed India should discard even 
Dominion Status and protection of British forces and should demand indepen¬ 
dence, is to pursue a mirage and cling to the illusion that the doctrine of non¬ 
violence can be carried into effect in a world full of violence.” 

6 th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two Government Bills, the Bengal Jute 
Begulstion (Amendment) Bill, introduced by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan,_ Minister for 
Agriculture and the Bengal liereiutes (charged cx|<enditure) Bill introduced by 
Mr. U. S. Siihrawardy, Finance Minister, was passed. 

At a meeting of the Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian a)>d European education 
in Calcutta, a resolution urging the formation of a Cadet Corps in European 
schools in Bengal, was passed. Mr. J. M. Bottomley, Jiircctor of Public Ins¬ 
truction. Bengal presided. 

Mr. G. B. Bhalia, Finance Secretary, O. P. gave an assurance that the C. P. 
Government would take care that the iiolicy relating to prohibition iu the 
province was not disturbed. 

The Board of the Independent Muaiims (Azad) Conference concluded its 
dcliberationa after sittings lasting four days. 

Death of Khan Baliadur Nawab Ahmed Yar Khan Daulatana, chief Fariia- 
mentary Secretary, Punjab, at Karachi. 

7th. H. £. the Viceroy in a statement issued from Simla, made a pronouncement 
with regard to India’s constitutional development. Ihe Viceroy declared that 
His Majesty’s Government bad authorized him to invite a eertsin number of 
representative Indians to join the Executive Council. His Majesty’s Government 
also authorized His Excellency further to estsblisb a War Advisory Council, 
which would meet at regular intervals and which would contain representatives 
of the Indian States and of other interests in the national life of India as a 
whole. 

'The Viceroy stated : “His Majesty’s Government authorize me to declare 
that they will most readily assent to the setting up, after the conclusion fd Bie. 
war, with the least possible delay, of a body representative of the prjimipal 
elements in India’s national life, in order to devise the framework of me new 
constitution, and they will lend every aid in their power to hasten decisions on 
all relevant matters to the utmost degree.” 

"Meanwhile”, His Excellency added, "they will welcome and promote in any 
way possible every sincere and practical step that may be taken by representative 
Indians themselves to reach a basis of friendly agreement, firstly, on the form 
which the post-war representative body sbould take and tiie methods by which 
it sliould arrive at its conclusions, and, secondly, uiion the principles and outlines 
of the constitution itself.” 

Ur. Babiudra Nath Tagore was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
(Honoris Causa) of Oxford University, in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering at Baotiniketan. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje presided over the Golden .Jubilee celebrations of the Hindu 
Tbeolomcal High School, and in the course of bis address pleaded for the right 
type or education which would combine the training of the intellect and 

uto 1)0^2^* 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, President of the All-India Azad Conference, in the 
course of talks with Press representatives in New Delhi, said : ‘"The aim of 
the Conference is to educate the Mnslira masses and strive for the freedom of 
the country and to safe-guard Muslim religious and cultural rights.” 

Pandit J^awharlal Nehru issued a statement from Allahabad, saying : "The 
new order by the Government of India iu regard to volunteering will have far- 
reaching consequences. The Congress Working Committee will no doubt issue 
clear instructions in regard to it and so far aa our province is concerned, the 
^eoative of the Provincial Congress Committee will consider the matter,” 
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8 th. In the Bengal Tjegislative Aesetnbly, the Government policy in r^ard to the 
problem ot lute prices was criticised at length on a resolntion disapproving the 
llaw Jute Futures and Hessian Cloth Futures Ordinances of 1940. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Ij. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India 
read out the statement of H. E. the Viceroy. The statement was well received 
among parties. When Mr. Amery sat down, the Bev. li, W. Sorenson (Lab.) 
referring to the Viceroy’s statement askeil, “In view ol the very great 
importance and significance of tho statement may_ I ask whether the Viceroy 
first communicated with the principal parties in India and will he (the Secretary 
of State) arrange for an early discussion in this House.” Mr. L. S. Amery 
replied, “Mr. Sorenson will see that tlie Vieeroy himself said that he had 
been in touch with leaders of political opinion in India and I understand 
that the Viceroy is also in close touch with them now.” 

Sir S. Badhakrishnan said in the course of a statement: "The Viceroy’s 
statement deserves serious consideration ; it represents a decided advance on the 
previous British attitude. On the fundamental question of a constituent Assembly 
It accepts the Congress position.” 

Sir P. S. Bivaswami Aiyar, interviewed by the Assotuated Press, said ; “I 
welcome the statement issued by M. E. the Viceroy regarding the attittude of 
the British Government to tlie constitutional changes to bo made in India.” 

9 Ui. Dr. B. S. Sloonje interviewed at Nsgimr, said: “The Viceroy’s statement 
creates a unique occasion for all political parlies in tlie country to combine and 
formulate their response on some cummoii principle with a view to taking a 
common line of action.” 

Sir N. N. Hircar, an ex-Mcraber of the Viceroy’s Council, said : “The most 
valuable and welcome features of the statement of H. E. tlie Viceroy are 

S that communal unity is not made a condition precedent to constitutional 
vaneo *, (2) a War Advisory Council is now to bo set up ; and (3) the fonim 
to be estublishcil for helping in the decision of constitutional issues ‘ will be a 
body representative of the principal elements in India’s national life.” 

Dr. worge S. Arundale, President of tlie New India I.*8gue, in the course 
of a commimication on the statement by H. £. the Viceroy, said : “In the 
coldest, most unimaginative, unwise and tactless spirit, not to say phraseology, 
the British Government states that when the time comes a constitutional scheme 
shall be framed primarily—whatever tliis word my mean by Uie Indiana 
themselves, liut it must provide for Britain’s virtual paramonntcy—I am not 
' "lie statement because of Britain’s obligations, whatever those 


‘You Bball have a constitution. 


using the words of the 

may be, from which she cannot divert herself, 
but it is nioro important that we should approve of it than that you should 
approve of it”—This is what the statement to all intents and purposes ordains. 
As for the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, it is to be by 
bureaucratic apjiointmeut, and will assuredly satisfy few but those who receive 
the apiwintmonts.” 

Sir B. K. Hhnumukham Chetti, Dewau of Cochin, delivered the Convocation 
A^lress of the University of Madras. In the course of bis address he said that 
it “is unfortunate that those who have been responsible for tlie administration 
of this vast country have completely ignored the importance of making the 
people of India fit to defend tberasclvce. No time should now be lost in taking 
measures to teach the people of India how to defend their country.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a plea for starting military colleges at 
University centres and enabling “all adult citizens of British India to keep arms 
for self-protection without any lioeuso,” was put forward.—The resolution was 
lost by 18 votes to 12. 

lOtb. The Congress PreBident, Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, called a meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Congress at Wardha on August 18.—Tho principal 
snbieot for discussion would be the latest statement of H. E. the Viceroy. 

lihe early grant of “military self-government” to India was urged in a 
memorandum, submitted by a deputation of the National Liberal Federation of 
India to H. B, the Viceroy at, Poona. The deputation was headed by Dr. B. P. 
Paranjpye, President of the Federation. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha met at Nagpur, Dr. B. S. 
Mooiiie presiding in the absence of Mr. V. D. Bavarkar. The main item for 
discussion was the Viceroy’s latest pronouncement. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the all-India Muslim League, in a statement 
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after he hod received and heard the deputation of the Fnnjab provincial League, 
in Bombay, espreased the view that there was no ground to make any exception 
in the cnee of the Punjab Mualima with regard to the ban impoaed upon 
Mualim lioaguera not to join the War Ooinmittcea, pending the reault of the 
negotiationa between him and the Viceroy. 

tlth. Mr. L. 8, Amery, Secretary of State for India, apeaking at Blackpool 
atated: "If Dominion Statna can be ftnalizcd after the war there ia nothiug to 
prevent a preliminary diacuaaioii and n^otiation dnriiig tlie war.” He appealed 
to Indian leadera to join the Viceroy’s Ci>uiicil and aaaiat India’s war effort. 

Meanwhile, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, tlie Congress President, in a alatemcnt 
made in Calcutta, said that ho did not And any “meeting ground” for the 
Congress in the terms of the Viceroy’s declaration and that he was not meeting 
liord Linlithgow at present. He Itefd the view that there was no scope for 
further discussion. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha while holding the view, 
that the Viceroy’s statement was inadequate, anthoriaed Mr. V. D. Savarkar, the 

E resident, to take final action on the matter after his interview with Lord 
dnlithgow in Bombay. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Cawnpore on the Viceroy’s latest 
pronouncement said, it was “tbouannds of miles removed from what the Congress 
thinks essential for India.” He said that there was an enormous and uubridge* 
able gulf between tlie present position taken by the British Government 
and that of the Congress. He. however, did nut altogether discount the 
possibility of an understanding. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a leading article in the Harijan, under the caption “Is 
non-violence impossible ?” wrote: "If we believe that mankind has steadily 

J irogressed towards Ahimaa, it follows that it has to progress towards it still 
urther. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a meeting at Ellore, said; “I am clear the 
Viceroy’s statement will not satisfy me, 1 am angry with it. 1 want you also 
to feel like it.” 

12 th. Sir Tej Bahadur, commenting on the Viceroy’s statement at Allahabad, said: 
"The statement of the Viceroy issued four days ago makes a definite stage in 
the weary and by no means fruitful process of negotiations and interviews 
which, while they are encouraging to some, were equally discouraging to others.” 

In the Bengal Ijegielutivo Assembly, the_ Agricullural Produce Markets Bill, 
sponsored by Mr, 'i'amizuddiu Kbau, Minister fur Agriculture and Industries, 
came up for consideration. 

The Bengal Legislative Council took up consideration, clause by clause, 
of the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill as reported on by the Bdect 
Committee, 

A big rally of Congress volunteers was held at Cawnpore at which Pandit 
Nebm took the salute. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi in response to the Nrwt Chronicle's request cabled the 
following statement ; "The Viceregal prononnenroent is deeply distressing. 
It widens the gulf between India, as represented by the Congress and England. 
Thinking India outside the Congress too has not welcomed the pronouncement. 
The Secretary of State’s gloss soothes the car, but does not dispel suspicion. 
Neither the pronouncement takes note of the smouldering discontent. My own 
fear is Aat democracy is being wrecked. Britain cannot claim to stand for 
justioe, if she fails to be just to IndiH. India’s disease is too deep to yield to 
any make-believe or half-hearted measures.” 

In the Bengal I^iegislative Council, with the disposal of all the amendments, 
the concluding stage in the consideration of the Beugal Shops and Establishments 
Bill was reached. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to several Indian political leaders in 
Bombay before leaving for Poona. They included Mr. Bhulubhai Dosai, Lmder of 
the Opposition in the Central Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, 
and Mr. K. M. Miinshi, former Horae Minister, Bombay and Mr. M. A. Jinuab, 
President, All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha was asked by the 
Viceroy to meet him at Delhi before August 21. 
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In the Renfital TiCgielntivo Couneil. the Benp'al Shops and Establishments Bill 
as settled in the Council, was passed. 

The Government of Madras published a Bill to regulate and control the 
business of pawn-brokers, for clh-.itiug opinion. 

Mr. L. 8. Araery, initiating the India debate in the House of Commons, said : 
“It is essential to keep those ditiercnces in mind when we talk of flnding a 
solution of India’s constitalional problems. They are at the moment still 
nnbridged but I refuse to regard them as unbridgeable. India cannot bo unitary 
in the sense that we are in this island, but she van still be a unity.” 

15th. In the Bengal I.cgislative Assembly, consideration of the Agricultural Produeo 
Markets Bill, whicii provided for the registration And regulation of markets for 
agricuitiiral produce in onicr to secure to agriculturists a roasouable price for 
tlicir produce, was resumed. 

The Govcinment of India agreed to a proposal by the Qovernment of Ceylon 
for an infornr ul conference between Ministers from Coyiou and representatives 
of the Government of India. 

Ifitb. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a warning was given by the Premier, 
Mr. A. K. Fa/lnl Hitq, in connexion with the discussion of the Rural Primary 
Education (Amendment) Bill sponsoral liy .Mr. Abdul Jabhar Polwan (Erishalc 
Proja Party) *. “If this Bill is passed, I will take it as an indicatiou that this 
llonse docs not want free primary education in this province.” 

Pandit Jawiiarlal Nehru addressing a pnidic meeting at Benares envisaged a 
World Federation of Nations. I’aiidil Nehru said tliat he was thinking of India’s 
freedom, but at the same time, ho was thinking of a world federation of nations. 
He could not sup|K>rt the idea of a Federaiion of the units of the British 
Empire. He was lighting to bring about the end of British Imperialism, but he 
wanted closer relatious with the )>eopio of Britain. 

17th. Speeches condemning the Ooromuiml Award wore made at meetings held in 
various parts of Calcutta iti observance of llio ‘'Anti-Commnnal Award Day.” 

Mr. Nalini Uanjou Barker, former Finance Minister, Bengal, Issued a 
statement to the Press condemning the Bengal Secondary Education Bill. 
While agreeing tliat proper measuros for improving the standard and efficiency 
of secondary education should be instituted, Mr. Barker said : “The moot point 
is as to whether the Government Bill will achieve this objective. To attain this 
object the necessary condition is to initiate lueasnics with the object of improving 
secondary education in tlie province and not merely of transferring control 
from one body to another.” 

At a meeting of the Council of tho Dcccon Sabba at Poona, a resolution was 
passed dcranuuing clariflcnlion and modification in several respects of the policy 
enunciated in the Viceregal declaration. 

ISth. The Congress Working Committee which met at Wardhn to consider tho 
Viceroy’s latest pronouncement on India’s political advance and the Government 
notification r^arding volunteer orgniiiisatioiiB, held a six-hour session. Mahatma 
Gandhi was present throughout tiie session. 

Maulana Azad told Press representatives that the committee held a general 
discussion on the Viceroy’s declaration and that the ofier woule be further 
discussed. 

Mr. M. B. Alley addressing n public meeting at Wardha, iu observance of the 
“Anti-Cornmiiinil Award Day”, said that the Award was a misnomer when the 
choice of the arbitrator had not been agreed by the parties concerned. The 
Gongress had seriously blundered in not starting an agitation for its cancellation. 
“I am afraid”, Mr. Aney contijiued, “Government has again created the minority 
bogey iu the Viceregal and Mr. Amery’s slatement. Wo should resist such an 
anti-national move and take a bold stand. We want national and not communal 
representation and no weightage but joint electorates.” 

Mahatma Gandlii, in an article in the Harijm, expounded a thirteen fold 
programme of constructive work in the fulfilment of which would lie ^e non¬ 
violent attainment of Swaraj. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a note in the Harijan, wrote under the caption “Nazism 
in its nakedness”, in which he quoted a Dutch friend who in a letter to 
Mahatma Gandhi gave a vivid picture of Nazi methods iminting out how non¬ 
violence might have no effect on Hitler. 

Sir A. P. Patro presiding over a meeting at BudapeBi, observed, “Prudent and 
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viee stateBmanship demands that ve should take up the proposals of the 
British Goveiument and by work and service, assert and realiro our right of full 
Swaraj.” 

19th. The Congress Working Committee had a prolonged discussion on the 
Viceroy’s declaration on India’s political advance and the further programme of 
of Congress.—No decision was arrived at. 

The Baja Sahib of Sangli, addressing the State Assembly, made an appral to 
the people, British India and Indian States, to help Britain in the prosecution of 
the war. 

The Bengal Legislative Council (Hissed two othcial Bills—Uic Bengal .Into 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill Ifllf), and the lieiigal Kevonue /charged expenditure) 
Biu, 1940. A third measure, the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 1940 was 
under consideration wiicn the Uonsc anjourncil. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assemidy coiiKideration of the Agricultural Frodne.e 
Markets Bill, which [irovidcd for tlio registration _ ami regulation of markets for 
agricultural produce in order to suctiro to agricuUtirisls a reasonable price for 
their pn^uce, was resumed. 

lOtb. The Congress President’s rei>ly to llio Viceroy was sent to His Excellency 
and the Working Committee framed on Uic same linos a scpaTalo but more 
elaborate resolution on the Viceregal declaration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, very little prioress was made with the 
Agricultural I’rotlucc Markets Bill, the eiiliro (iroecedings were devoted to the 
consideration of the nature of agricultural ]>roduec and markets to be brought 
within the purview of the mousurc, 

Bir Akbar Uyduri, Prime Minister of Jlyderabad, in Urn course of ids address 
at the Bombay University Convocation obsi'rvcd : "The problem of Indian 
unity is twofold. It is not contijicd to unity between the diilcrent ]>eoplc8 who 
inhauit this land but extends to uiiily between dilfercnt imlitical entities as well. 
The problem is not one of fusion which means dissolution of the parts in the 
whole : it is rather the question of linking the parts together.” 

Slst Maulana Abul Kalara Asad, Congress President, coufirrood iu tho course of 
a Press Conference, that he had already sent a rejdy to the Viceroy, declaring 
that there is no meeting ground between the Congress and the Government on 
tho basis of the Viceregal declaration. 

Tho Congress President further revealed that tho Viceroy’s letter to him hod 
desired that if possible his reply to the Viceroy be sent on or before August 21. 
The Maulana stated that at the meeting of tlio Working Committee, he made a 
statement expressing the above view which the Committee had endorsed. 'Phe 
Congress President had accordingly sent a reply to the Viceroy on August 19. 
The Maulana bad informed the Viceroy that tlio Working Committee would pass 
a detmled resolution on the Viceroy’s declaration and this would also be sent 
to him. 

Mr. V. B. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, addressed a 
letter to the Viceroy intimating his inability to meet His Excellency on account 
of bis illness. Mr. Bavarkar, however, forwarded to the Viceroy a communica¬ 
tion stating the views of the Working Committee of tho Hindu .Mahasahha held 
at Nagpur. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. E. Fazlnl lluq. Premier, empha¬ 
sized the urgent nera for introdaciug reforms in the existing system of secondary 
edacation iq the province, when he introduced the Secondary Education Bill in 
the Assembly. 

In the Bengal Council, consideration of the Bengal Alluvion and Dilnvian 
(Amendment) Bill, 1940, was posliioned to enable the President, Mr. S. C. Mitra, 
to obtain the sanction of H. E. the Governor to the measure. 

92nd. The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution at Wardba on H. E. 
the Viceroy's offer and stated inter alia : ‘‘'1110 proposals contained in the 
Viceroy’s statement of August 8 last, and the Secretary or State’s sfieech in the 
House of Commons on August 14^ are wholly oiiposed not only to roe principle 
of democracy acclaimed by the British Government in their War aims, but are 
also opposed to the best interests of India, and, therefore, the Congress cannot bo 
a p^y to accepting tiiese proposals or advising the county to accept them.” 

Committee considered that the declaration and ofieis not only fell far 
short of tile Congress demand but would prove an impediment in the way of the 
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evolution of a free and united India. The Working Committee, therefore, called 
upon the people of India to condemn tite attitude of the British Government 
by holding puolic meetings and other methods and also through their dected 
representatives in the provincial legislatures. The Committee also noted with deep 
regret Uiat the British Government rejected "the fricndlv offer and practical sug¬ 
gestions contained in the Pooua resolution of the All-Inaia Congress Committee.” 

The War Emergency Educational Arrangement Committee, Calcutta decided 
on certain nvrangemente for tlio e<lncation of European children who wonld 
normally have been at school in the British Jslcs. 

In Uto Bengd I.egIsIativo Council, Khwnja Sit NoKimuddin, Home Minister, 
made n relercncc to the steps taken by tlio Govennneiit of Bengal to maintain 
". ivil order and sof urity” in the province. 

In the Bengal Tjcgislative Assembly, the debate on tho Secondary Education 
Bill was resunicJ. 

23rd, Tho Congress Working Committee concluded its six-day session after passing 
a resolution on the Ordinance on volunteer organizations. The resolution statra 
inter alia : “The Working Committee has considered the recent Ordinance of 
tlie_ Govenior-Qencral relating to volunteers. The Commitleo is not in a 
position to understand the real purpose underlying this Ordinance, and considers 
It to_ be too widely and vaguely worded, and liable to abuse on its application, 
'Idle time olioscii for its promulgation anil Ibe terms thereof are such as to lend 
some jnslificafion to tho interpretation that it has been issued to prevent and 
hamper the noimal acliviiies of Congress voliijitccrs.” 

In the llcngal AKscmbly, divergent views regarding the recommendations of 
the Land Revenue CoitiniiHsion were cxpi'CS.Hcd when (liscuBsion was resumed 
oil Mr. Mirza Abiil Mniiz’s resolution. 'lire resolution wanted Umt steps should 
be token to give effect to the recommendations of the commission with necessary 
modifications for tho replacement of the Permanent Settlement and tho zemiudary 
system by a rtiiyalwari method by legislation. 

In tlio Bengal Legislative Council, eleven iion-oflielul Bills were dealt with.— 
one was iindir consideration, one was passeil, one was withdrawn, three were 
referred to Select (.'ommitlecs and five were directed to be circulated to dieit 
public opinion. 

Mr. N. Ij. Piiii, President, Indian diamber of Commerce, at a meeting in 
Caleiitto, stressed the need for developing key industries and co-ordinate economy, 
especially in times of war, 

24th. The Goveinment of India issued a communique removing possible 
inisapprehcnsioi 8 in regard to the orders iiffcetiiig volunteer organizations in tbe 
country. Tbe note was in Uie natuic of a reply to tho resolution of the Congress 
Working Comiuittco on Uie subjeet. 

Mauinna A. K. Azad asked about the altitude of Uie Gandhinn members of 
the Working Committee who had remnined neutral on tho Poona resolution, 
said that since tho Poona meeting Uiings had changed, 'ilie Viceroy bad 
rejeeled tho Coi-gress offer and their differences had vanished and tho Gaiidhian 
members were one with the rest of the C-ommUtee now. 

H. E. the Oi venior of Bombay addressing the meeting of tho Bombay 
Presidency Lainlholdcrs’ league, observed ; '"I hcre is only one task to be put 
first in these days and tiint is to licnd all onr energies to tbe work of mastering 
Uic menace whlji overshadows the woild, which bangs over you and your landS 
just as much as it docs over those who are at tho centre of the battle oW 
Euglaiid—for it is not conquests here and Uierc in Europe but world domination 
for this hateful creed that ilitler wants.” 

25th. The Council of the National Feileration of India which met at Allahabad 
under the prcsideiilshi|) of l>r. It, P. I'araiijpyc to discuss the political situation, 
passed a rcBolution asking for certain clurification of the settlements of the 
Viceroy and Uie Secretary of Btalc for India on the scheme for tho poliUcal 
advance of India. 

The Fcderntioii, among other things, wanted that a time limit for India attaining 
Dominion hlatim should be laid down, that the new members of the Viceroy^ 
Executive Couiuil should bo selected from tho representatives of tho various 
political parties in the country. 

An attack on the Hceoudary Ediicalton Bill and tho Calcutta Municipal 
(Second Amcnilnietiti Bill was made by various speakers at a meeting in 
Calcutta. Sir Maiimatba NaUi Mukherjee Presided. 
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MahAtma Gandhi, in an article in the entitled “Equal Diatribution”, 

explained the doctrine of equal distribution mentioned by him as one of the 
thiit^ items of the constructive programme, mentioned by him previously in 
the Harijan, ., , j x 

Mr. T. Prakasam, addressing a public meeting in Madras, ap^aled to the 
people to stand by the Congress in the coming years, which, he said, were very 
critical in the life of the country. 

26th. Maulana A. K. Axad, stated in an interview at Wardha that instructions 
bad been issued to provinces, including Assam, for the bolding of meetings 
of protest against the viceregal declaration and Mr. Amcry’s statement 
in the House of Commons and endorsing the Working Committee’s resolution. 
No instructions, on the other hand, were issued in respect of the Punjab and 
Bengal as they were non-Congress provinces. 

The Government of India decided to introdnce a scheme for compulsory war 
risk insurance of goods on land or inland waterways in India. 

Mahatma Gatidni said to a batch of “out and out lielievers in non-violence”, 
in Bombay : ’’i'he pity is that no one trusts me with the reins of Government. 
Otherwise I would snow how to govern non-violcntly. If I maiuiAin a police 
force, it wili be a body of reformers.” 

In a communique from Simla, a proposal to establish ten training centres in 
India for the training of pilots in connexion with the air force expansion scheme 
was mentioned, giving details of the training. 

27tli. Mr. M. N. Boy, on behalf of the League of Radical Congressmen, in an 
appeal from Dehra Duii—under the heading “Down with rascism"—to all 
freedom loving, progressive and democratic elements in the public life of. India, 
urged them to co-operate in the organisation of a mass anti-fascist movement 
to ne inaugurated on September 1, the anniversary of the outbreak of the war, 
which was to bo celebrated as “Anti Fascist Day”. 

The Orissa Government issued a Press Note stating that 73 students of the 
Orissa M^icai School were rusticated for one year. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Association in Calcutta, 
the need for intimate co<o|}cratiQn between Indian scientists^ and industries was 
emphasized. Dr. S. C. Law presided. Dr. S. 6. Bhatnagar, Director of the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research was Uie chief guest. 

Sir A. H. Quznavi and Sir Abdul Hamid, members of the Central Assembly, 
Sir Mohamad Yakub, member of the Council of State, and Nawab Sir 
Mobluddin Faroqui, a former Bengal Minister, issued a joint statement £rom 
Simla, remarking ; In our judgment the British Governincnt has given adequate 
proof of its bonaiides with reference to Moslem demands. To avoid coming to 
grips with a vital question would betray a lack of constructive acumen which is 
not likely to enhance our reputation in any quarter. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, more than a dozen members took part 
in the resumed disoussion on ttie S^ndnry Education Bill. While some 
members condemned the Bill as a reactionary and anti-national measurt;, others 
welcomed it as a ranch needed legislation. 

At the Divisional Azad Conference, held ut Etawab, a resolution declaring 
full independence of Muslims in India and refuting the charge that Muslims 
put obstacles iu the way of its attiunment was adopted. 

28th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Ilnq, I’rcmier of Bengal and member of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Moslem I..eagnc scut an “open letter” to Mahatma 
Gandhi, dwelling mainly on the Viceregal pronouncement and Mahatmaji’s 
indiilereuce iu the matter of Uindu-Moslom disputes. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, after four days’ debate, rejected by 131 votes 
to 71, the Congress party’s projiosal to circulnte the Secondary Education Bill 
for public opinion. All tlie caste Hindu members belonging to the diflerent 
parties voted in support of the proposal, while opposition to it came from the 
members of the Coalition, Krishak-l'raja and Enropeau parties. 

In the Bengal Council, when consideration of the Co-operative Societies 
Bill was resumed, the Oppositiou attack was mainly coticeutrated on clause 
9 of the measure relating to the apimintmcnt of Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, the General Secretary of the Congress, sent copies 
of the three resolutions passed by the meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee at Waidba to all the Provincial Congress Committees with instruc- 
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tioDs that the rcaolutiona ahoald be traoelatcd into the provineial languages and 
circulated in the proviuces. 

29th. The correspondence between H. E. the Viceroy andi'Manlana Abul Kalam 
Azad was released lor publication. 

Manlana Azad in his telegram, dated August 10 from Calcutta stated : “I do 
not dud any meeting ground for Congress in the terms of the. declaration of 
August 8. Apart from other fundameiitai questions there is not even any 
suggestion ior national Government. Under the circumstances I am unable to 
dncT any setope for fiuthcr tUscussion. Calling Working Committee eighteenth 
to consider and decide.” 

It was arranged in Bombay that the Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem League would meet at Mr. Jinnidi’s residence to consider the Viceroy’s 
statement as also the imlitical situation. The Committee would also eonsiaer 
the notification issued by the Govern men t of India in regard to volunteer 
Organizations. 

In tlic Bengal Council, the further consideralon of the Bengal Co-operative 
Societies Bill was resiimcd. Clause 9 of the Bill under which “the Provincial 
Government may appoint a person to lie lte|>i8irar of Co-operative Societiea for 
Bengal and may apimint persons to assist him” was the only clause discussed. 

80th. In the Bengal Council, education and shipbuilding formed the subjects of 
three iion-ofllcial resolutions. 

A non official resolution urging that on additional sum of one crorc ‘ of rupees 
bo set apart by the Government of Bengal in the course of live years for the 
expansion and improvement of primary education in Bengal was adopted by the 
Council, without a division. 

81sL The Working Committee of the Ali-India Moslem League held a six-hours’ 
session ill Bombay, wlicti the oBcr made by U. E the Viceroy iu his statement 
and the question of the I.cagiie membeiB purlieiiialing on the war committees 
were discussed. Mr. M. A. .liiiiiah, the League I’residcnt, explained to the 
members as to what transpired at his two intexviews with the Viceroy in 
Bombay, lie also informed Die Comniiilcc the points on which he sought 
clarification. 

At the annual general meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, Mr. S. K. Bhatier, the retiring I’resident, criticized the Government 
of India's attitude towards Uio promotion of now industries iu Indio. 

'J'hu Goverument of India decided to rescind the notification of March 20 
declaring Uie Khaksnrs to be an unlawful association in the Delhi Province. 


September 1940 

The principal event o( the month was the acceptance of the All- 
India Congress Goinuiitteo of the Congress Working Committee’s 
recommendation of the rcjoction of tlio Viceregal offer and the Secretarv 
of State’s speecli thereon. 

The Moslem League’s Working Committee in Bombay declared 
itself satisfied that its point of view had been generally recognized 
by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, and also decided to seek 
further clarification from tlio Viceroy. 

In the fonnor Congress provineem attempts were being made to get 
together meetings ol Congress and other legislators with a view to 
obtaining support for the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on 
the Viceroy’s proiiosals. 

The Punjab Govornment withdrew the ban on the TThn-irsa r 
organization. 

The main conclusions of the Sukkur Riots Enquiry Report were 
published. 
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The Bombay Government applied for permission to bring the High 
Oourt’s decision about the validity of tho prohibition laws before the 
Federal Court. 

In Bmigal, the Legislative Assembly after a long and vigorous debate 
sent tho Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill to a Select Committee. 

Tho All-India Congress Committee meeting in Bombay passed with 
few dissentients a resolution prepared by the Working Committee. 
This found the pixiposals of tho Secretary of State unsatisfactory, 
pledged Congress to non-violence for tho attainment of India’s freedom, 
rejected mass civil disobedience, admired tho bravery and endurance 
of the British against danger, and called on Mahatma Gandhi to lead 
Congress at tho juncture. 

At various places in Malabar, there wore disturbances when people 
insisted on holding “protest day” mootings in defiance of magistrates’ 
orders. A number of policemen and demonstrators were killed and 
injured. 

Lord Lamington died aged 80. He was Governor of Bombay from 
1903 to 1907 and before that Governor of Queensland. 

Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi had interviews with the Viceroy 
about Moslem League and Congress jwliey. 

The Eogor Mission to survey war industrial possibilities in India 
arrived in tho country. 

Mr. Amery in I/ondon referred to India’s magnificent war effort, 
regretted that diifcrcnces between Communities were preventing consti¬ 
tutional advance, and appreciated India’s sympathy with the people 
of Britain in their ordeal. 

Calcutta’s citiKons in a Town Hall meeting recorded their sympathy 
with the people of London and supported tho Mayor’s proposal to 
open a fund for the relief of the sufierers. 

1st, Malmtma Gandhi wrote in the Ilarijan, “It is not possible for a large and 
popular orgaui/ation like tlie Congress to be wliully non-violent for the simple 
reason that all its members cannot have altaineJ the standard level of non¬ 
violence. But it is perfectly possible for sonic of its members who truly under¬ 
stand the implications of [iiire ahimsa and observe it as tho law of their life, 
to lead a successful Balyagraha movement. This truth has even been demon¬ 
strated so far by the Congress.’’ 

An “Anti-Fascist’’ demonstration was staged in Calcutta, when at a meeting 
held under tho auspices of the Jteiigni rroviiieial Branch of the Ijeague of Itadical 
Congressmen, a call was made to oil democratic elements in the country to rally 
to the support of Britain in her fight against Fascism. 

Fttudit Jawlmrlal Nehru, addressing a mecling at Ohaupatiii, Bombay, criticized 
the British Governroent’s attitude towards India and said ihnt the Viceregal 
declaration had clarified tlie issues in as mncli as the slaleinate liad ended. Now 
it only remained for the Congress lo go its way and they had to consider how 
best they could all pull together. 

Mr. B. G. Khcr, ex-l’remier of Bombay, addressed a public meeting in Bombay, 
in pursuance of the resolution of the Congress 'Working Corainiltce, calling upon 
tlie Congress Committees to condemn at public meetings the attitude of tho 
British Government towards the legitimate demands and aspirations of India, 

End. Tlie Working Committee of llic All-India Moslem League (in Bombay) 
adopted three resolutions on the Viceroy’s statement and ci^iiato matters. 
The first resolution said that the Committee considered tliat tho Viceregal 
statement and Mr. Amery’s cinrificalioii const ilnicd a considerable progressive 
advance towards the view point taken up by the All-India Moslem League 
regarding tho problem of the future constitution of India. The Committee 
recorded Us salislaction that “His Majesty’s Govcriinicnt have, oii the 
whole, practically met the demand of the Moslem T4eague for a clear 
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Msurance that no fulnre oonatitnUon, interim or final, will bo adopted by the 
British (iovornment without tiie Moslem IjcaKiie’s approval and consent.” 

The second rcsoliiiion asscrlcd that ecrtaiii observations contained in the 
Viceroy’s <ic<-lavation and Mr. Amery’s siiecch, regarding unity of natural life in 
India were non-cMBtcnt and “historically inaccurate and seif-contradictory.” Iho 
resolution roneralijd tho Mosicni League’s fuiUi in the I’akistan scheme adopted 
at the liiihore session of the Moslcni fiCi^uc. 

The Working Committee also passed a resoliition appointing a committee to 
famine the cases of tlimo memliers of the Council of the All-India Moslem 
'who joined tho War Oommitloos in contravcTitiou of tho Longue 
reaoUilion and take such diacipVnmry maion as it miiy consider ai)i)roprml;c 

The Working Committee of tho I^snigno coiuliided its three day session after 
passing a risoliitioii permitting such MobIcius who thought they could servo 
any useful jmrpose by merely aBsocinling themselves with war committees 
to do BO. 

Ill the Bengal Tlegislative Council, gooil progress was made with the Bengal 
Co-opcrutive (!rcdi>. Societies Bill 1010, wlien cliuiscB 9 to BO inclusive were p a sse d . 

Srd. In the Bengal Council, eoiiHiderablc progress was made with tho cousidoratiou 
of the Co-operative bocietiea Bill, when nearly 20 cIuiihcs were passed. 

the Bengal Assemhiy, praclictdly the entire sitUng was devoted to the 
Bamodar-Uoo^lily-Trowrali fliiBhing sclicine. 

Mr. M. N. 11 ly, siicaking at it imblic meeting at Dehra Dim observed : "If 
wc do not feci it to bo oiir duty to help llio Britisii people in their fight against 
foreign I'asciBm and tlie intrigues of tlie friends of Raacism at homo, we talk 
of freedom in vuiii.” 

4th. Sir Bikntidcr Hyat Khan, Premier of the Pimiab in an interview at l.Ahore 
expressed salitfaction witli all the decisions of tlio laiagiie, and said that while 
the liCagiie was sci iiig a idaiificalion of certain jioiiits there was an opportunitv 
for otlicra (meivning tlie Congress) to seek further elucidation. The Premier 
however, coul<! not say whether tliero would be further talks between H. E. the 
Viceroy and tlie tjongress. Keplying to tho question whotbor Kbaksar priwners 
would be rcuased in view of tho withdrawal of the ban on their organization 
Sir Bikaiider said that the cases of iboso Khaksars who had not been 
convicted of violonoo would be examined. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assoralily, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca Minister 
for Local Sclf-Covevnmeiit. moved the relereiico of tho Calcutta Municinal 
Amendment Bill (1910) to a Select Committee. municipal 

5th. Manlaiia Abul Kalam Azad, Congress rresident, issued a statement, in which 
he said he asked Sardar Hiimjmran Singh, Lender of the Congress imrty in the 
ruiijiib Assembly, to “fully clarify the situation” regarding certain incidents at 
a dinner at Patiala. 

In tho Bengal Council, consideration of tho Co-operative Societies Bill 
was resumed,—whether tlie auditing of aucoiiuts of Oo-operativo Societies should 
bo iudepeudent of the control of the Ilcgistrar or not was discussed. 

6 th. In tho Bengal Legislative Oomieil, practically the entire sitting was devoted 
to further consideration of Mr. Lalit Chandra Dns’s resolution urging the 
establishment of a ship-building industry in the province. The resolution was 
carried without a division. 

In tlio Bengal Assembly, not less than 20 private members’ Bills were 
disposed of without much discussiou. 

7th. Mr. 0. ^jagopalachari, asked in Madras, as to what ho thought of Mr 
Amery’s ‘No’ to a question in the House of Commons whether he would not 
consider a new approach to the Indian problem, said : “I have nothing snecial 
to say about it. There ate many ’iiocs’ in history that have been ma.)! 
•yeses’. The present war is itself a vast and tragic commentary on this truth 
If thirty crores say 'yes’, one man’s ‘no’ will be sain forgotten”. 

The annual general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
commenced at the Indian Association Hall under the presidentship of gir 
Manmathaiialh Mukherji. ^ " 

A meeting of the Council of Ihe U. P. Provincial Congress Committee was 
held at Anaud Bluiwan’* Allahabad. 

8 th. Mahatma Gandhi replying to an open letter addresBcd to him by the Bengal 
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Premier, said : “If the caaee of injuatlcea quoted by him (Mr. Fazlul Huq) 
are on a par with the Biawa caao, his indictment sin(;ularlT fails.” 

In response to liis Majesty the Kinn; Emperor’s call, Calcutta in common 
with the rest of the British Erai>ire olfserved the day as a day of National 
Prayer, when Christians, Hindus, Mnslcros, .Tews, Armenians, Parsis, Jains and 
other oommuiiities all united in prayer for the success of the British aims, 

Mahatma Gandhi declared in a note in the IJarijan : “If this conflaf^ration 
is to be put out through non-violent eflbrts, it will be done only by India.” 

Otb. Mr. 0. Rajagopalaohari, in opening the City Fourth Circle Political 
Conference (Mmras) declared that it was not wise or just or even practicable to 
govern a huge nation against* its own will and with the sole aid of_ those that 
opposed tbc national organi-zation on the other hand, the representatives of the 
Congress with their desire for adjustment and accommodation, would have 
shouldered tiie rcsiKnisibitity of running tlio administration and prosecuted the 
war well, at least so far as it aifi«tcd India. 

H. E. M, Louis Boiian, Governor of French Tndiji. informed the Press from 
Pondicheri-y that “the French Indian Colonial (iovernmenl rallies round 
General de Gaulle’s Government of the Free French Nation and denounces 
Marshal I’etain’s Government." 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, disenssion on the Calcutta Municipal 
(Amendment) Bill was resumed ; it was practically confined to the members 
opiiosing it, 

The first meeting of the Kerala Ihrovinelal Congress Working Comraitteo was 
held at the residence or Mr. II. Manpuiatha llao (CnluMil). 

At a Biwcial meeting of the llombay Provincial Congress Committee, a 
resolution endorsing the declamlion of the Oongress Working Committee on the 
Viceregal prononneoment and assuring the (’ongress High Command of its 
preparedness to “join the struggle” was adopted unanimously. 

Manlana A. K. Asad, rejdying to an atldress presented to him on behalf of 
the Allababad University Union, said: “As far as the ordinary normal 
political routine of the country goes, you, as students, are not concerned with 
It and must devote your time to studies. But there arc abnormal times in 
tbe political life of a country when it is a matter of life and death, and of 
self-respect. In such times, you have to answer tbe call of the country. That 
day for India has come.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Allahabad Students, said that the time 
of testing bad come. This would bu a bard tost, and if the University bad not 
prepared them for it, then their education and the whole system of education 
was defective. , , . , 

Sardar Patel in the course of a speech at Ahmcdabad observed that the decla¬ 
rations made on behalf of tbe British Government oonstitnted an attack on the 
very esistenoe of tbe Congress. 

loth. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, after a four-day debate, the House 
rejected by votes to 88 the Oongress party’s proposal to circulate the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill for public opinion. As proposed by the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Miiiister-in Charge of the Department of Local Self- 
Government, tbe Bill was referred to a Select Committee, tbe voting in the ease 
. being 127 for the motion and 82 against it, 

Ihe trial began at Alipore, of tbe case in which Sj. Subbas Chandra Bose was 
proseent^ under ^e Defence of India Rules in connexion with two speeches 
allied to have been delivered by him at Ballygunje and Belliaghata. 

11 th. H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow, broadcasting from Viceregal Ixidge, 
Simla, announced the formation of a body of voluntary women workers to be 
called the Women’s Voluntary Service. 

Sj. Subbas Chandra Bose was prosecuted before the Additional Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcntto under the Ilefence of India Buies in connexion wito a 
speech alleged to have been delivered at Mahomcdallv Park, Calcutta on April 
11 and an article appearing in the Forward Bloc of May 18. 

The finding of the Court of Inquiry—conducted by Mr. Jnatioe Weston—into 
the Sukkur riots was : “The cause of the Sukkur disturbances was undoubtedly 
tbe long Manzilgarh agitation.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of tbe All-India Hindu Mahasabha had an 
interview with Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the Sabha. Mr. Savarkar 
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authorized Dr. Moonje to officiate aa the Working Preeident of the Sabha dating 
hie iilnesB and to convene an urgent meeting of the Working Committee. 

12th. Mahatma <3landhi accompanied by Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Byed 
Mahmud arrived in Bombay for Congress meetings and had informal discussions 
with Maulana Azad, Bardar Patel, Pandit Nehrn and other members of 
the Congress Working Committee. 

Til the Bengal l.«giBlative Assembly, the Bengal Shops and Establishments 
Bill which sought to regulate the hours of work and payment of wages of persons 
employed in shops and other establishments and to provide holidays and other 
amenities, was passed. 

In the Beii 'al IjCgisiative Council the consideration of tho Co-operative 
Societies Bill reached'tbe concluding stage wlieu all tho amendments to the 139 
clauses of tho Bill were dis|iOHcd of. 

Mr. M. N. lioy in his letter to the ITiiitcd Provinces Congress Committee which 
took discijiiinary action against him, asserted that the cliarges against him were 
unfounded, lie further observed ; *'i beseech you to discipline your intolerance 
which is (converting tlie Congress into a stagnant iiool of uncritical conformism 
and blind obec.icncd. 'J'beso are not llio assets for a really powerful political 
organization of the people. 1 luivc done nothing otlier than to combat those 
dangerous tendencies.” 

IStb. The Congress Working Committee met at Birla House, Bombay, Maulana 
A. K. Azad presided. Maliatma Gandlu was preseut at the meeting. The silting 
lasted si.x hours. It was uudersoud timt Mahatma Gandhi made a long statement 
on the pnlitic^al situation. 

A Press Note fiom Simla explained that Vice-Admiral N. Filz TTorbort, Flag 
officer commaiuling the Itoyal Navy would have by next year under his command 
the most powcifnl naval force that India had ever had for keeping watch on her 
immense coastline and vital mujor iMirts. 

Sir Chimaiihd Situlvad, the Lificral Ta-ader, in a statement from Bombay 
expressed the view that tho lauindiing of Batyagraha by the Congress would 
create greater gulf botwceii the various cummuuilics and retard we object of 
creating a powitrful and united India. 

In the Itengal r.iegi8laiivo OuuiKil, an aceotint of tlio financial position of the 
Government of Bengal was given by .Mr. II. S. Bulirawardy, Finance Minister, 
during a debate on a resolution moved by Mr. Niir Alimcd. 

At a meeting of the members of the liiliar Imgislntnro convened by the 
Congress iiCgislatiro I'arty at Patna, a resolution reji^cting the proposals coiitainoi 
in the statements and declarations made by the V'iccroy and the Becretaty of 
State for India and condemning tho altilude of tho British Govcrnrocut, was 
passed. 

14th. The Congress Working Committee had another three-hour discuBsion on 
the imlitical situation. 

Mr. B. G. Kber, ex-Preminr of Bombay, moved a resolution rejecting the 
Viceroy’s offer at a meeting of the members of the Bombay Assembly. The l^islem 
I.eagne, the Iadci>eiidciit iaibonr I’arty and the Progress Party did not participate. 
Mr. Khor said (hat hopes were enteriained that the spirit of co-operation and 

f oodwill between Britain and India, which had been so carefnlly fostered and 
nilt up during 24 years of Congress administration would lie valued and 
coutijiued by tlio Britisli Govoriimeiit but it was now obvious that it had dis¬ 
appeared line entirely to tho unsympathetic attitude of tho ‘‘bureaucracy.” 

Mr. .Tamnadas Melita moved an amendment to the reBolution, and said that 
while he was in full agreement witli tho resolution and in the condemnation of 
the British Government’s offer, lie assertod tliat it was due to the vacillating 
policy of tile Congress that the minority question bad assumed such on inflated 
importance. The lesolntioii was passed as also another protesting against the 
suppression of tho legislature. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption “Economic 
Bnin in Bind” : “It is as much the duty of the Congress as of the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabba to deal with the situation in the right 
spirit. The Government of Bind will be judged by the manner in ,which they 
handled the situation.” 

Mr, J. Aitken. Prerident of the Indian Sngar Mills Association, in his address 
at the eighth general meeting of that organization at Cawnpore, said : “An 
industry vital to (die United Provinces and Behar has been brought to its knees 

4 
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nid a large aeoUon of it is still by no means free of tiie risk of bankruptcy, and 
I think you will agree that this warrants drastic measures.” 

15th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in a note in the Harijan, “I am being innundated 
with letters complaining that by giving roy definition of Ahimsa before Pemna 
Gongr6BBinen» who saw me recently at Wardha. I have eeriouBly ciroumBcnbed 
the scope of ahimsa.” Ha adds : “These friends forgot that my remarks were 
confined to Congress ahimsa only. Personally, I would not kill insects, scorpions 
or even snakes. Nor would I under any mrcumstances take moat. But I may not 
impose the creed of sneh ahimsa on the Congress.” 

Opening the proceedings of the All*Indin Congress Committee meeting tn 
Bombay, Maulana Abul Ealain Asad, Congress President, announced that 
Mahatma Gandhi had once again agreed to take up the active leadership of the 
Indian National Congress. ... . 

The resolution on tlie political situation—passed by the Congress Working 
Committee and placed before the Alhludia Congress Committee for the latter’s 
consideration—endorsed the resolutions passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Wardiia.—‘The Congress”, the resolution said, “is pledged under 
Mr. Gandhi’s leadersliip to non-violence for the vindication of India’s freedom. 
At this grave crisis in the movement for national freedom, the A, 1, C. C. 
requests diim to guide the Congress in the action that should bo taken.” 

Midiatroa Gandhi, addressing the A. 1. 0. C. said : “there is no question of 
mass civil disobedience. Tlicre may be—1 am still not sure—individnal civil 
disobedience. 1 am still scarebing for some tiling. Bo far, I have not been 
able to find anything.” 

Maulana Abiil Kalnm Aygid after reviewing developments since the Poona 
session of the A. I. C. 0. said : “The olt'cr tliat Britain has made through the 
Viceroy is not oven worth looking at.” 

Dr. B. H. Mooiijc. acting i’residenl of the Hindu Malinsabha, sent a letter 
to tlie Viceroy seeking an interview to explain tlic attitiulc of the Hindu 
Mahasabha in regard to the expansion of Uie Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

leth. The All-Indio Corigress Committee concluded its session in Bombay after 
passing the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on the political situation.— 
All the amendments which dcinandcd the immediate _ launching of mass civil 
disobedience were rejected by overwhelming majorities, not more tlion five 
voting in favour of any ol tlicm. Mahatma Gandhi, who addressed the 
meeting, remarked that the resolnlioii was “a great step towards Bwaraj”. 
Ho said that he was iinaliie to define Bwaraj, but that tlie basis of Bwaraj 
was the right of free epcecli and civil lilicrty for every one. These two 
were the ‘root’ of Swaraj and the “foundation” of Bwaraj. Referring to the 
demand of certain members for mass civil disobedience, Mahatma Gandhi 
said : I know when to start mass civil disoliedience and I would ask 
you to leave die matter in my hands,” The country, he said, was 
not in a position to launch such a movement. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, acting President of the Hindu Mabasahha, had an interview 
with H. E. the Viceroy at Simla. It was understood, Dr. Moonje placed before 
the Viceroy the Hindu Mahasabha’s (losition, laying special stress on the points 
made in the statement issued by the Mahasabha President. 

17th. It was understood that Mahatma Gandhi drafted a long letter to the Viceroy 
enclosing the A. 1. C. C. resolution on the political situation and seeking an 
interview with His Excellency. 

The Muslim League’s demands were strongly denounced at a public meeting 
(at Simla) of Hindus and Sikhs, with Baja Sir Daijit Singh in the chair. 

ISth. The Congress Working Committee concluded its session in Bombay after 
passing the following resolution : “In view of the resolution just passed by 
the All-India Congress Committee, ihe Working Committee calls upon aft 
Congress organizations to stop all civil disobedience, individual or other, pending 
definite instructions from Mahatma Gandhi. He regards this suspension as 
indispensable for his forthcoming interview with His Excellency the Viceroy 
and as a test of discipline of registered and unregistered Congressmen and all 
Congress-minded men and women, and also as a short coarse of obedience 
to law before recourse to civil disobedience, should it become necessary.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Acting President of the Hindu Mahasabha in a statement, 
said : 'The Congress resolution is an enigma.” 
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19th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview Riven in Rombay to a London newspaper, 
gave a special message to the British people. Replying to the charge of 
apparent iiuousistency between his previous declarations and his present 
attitude, Gaudhiji, said: “I thought that I had clearly and snmcieutly 
explained my position in my speeches in anticipation of the change of 

inconsistency. If there is any inconsistency it is due to the ever changing 
and, in this particular instance, changed circumstances. My sympathy is not 
only the same ns I expressed in Himta on the declaration of war, but it has 
giQvrn deeftcr bocauRo Ute imaginary has bci^omo so vividly real* Ta Simla, 
almost a y<fi ago, 1 had exprcsacil my grief over what might befall 
Britmii. lolay the dreaded tiling has haitpenetl and is still going on. 
hrccdom of speech and corresponding action is the breath of democratic 
life, hrecdom of propagating non-violence us a substitute for war is most 
relevant when indei^ent savagery is licing perpetrated by the warring 
nations.” “ 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill, 1940 
was passed and the Bengal Water Hyncinlh (Amendment) Bill, 1940 was taken 
into consideration. 

Is>rd Bcaverbrook, Minister for Aircraft rrodnetion, sent a telegram to H. E. 
toe f^vcriior of the II. 1‘, expressing his gratitude at the magnificent gift of 
BiS. 1C lakhs from the United I'rovinccs for the purchase of aircraft. 

Sir K. Nazimiiddiu replying to a question in the Bengal Assembly, said: 
‘‘Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose is being detained not under an order of the 
Oovei-nmcnt of India, but under an order of tlie Government of Bengal who 
do not eoiiteinplale withdrawal of the same.” 

20th. MttUatma Gandlii in a statement issued to the Press from Wardhn said; 
‘'AsBuming tiiat tiic interview la granusl, T do not go to hold a pistol at the 
Viceroy’s head if the contemplated civil disobedienec is to be taken as such. 
But I go, as t explained in my siiccoh before tiie All-India Congress Committee, 
in order to make sure I am right in the inferences 1 have drawn from the acta 
of Qovernmei t coinniencing from the (leclarations of 11. E. the Viceroy. If 
the premises on which tlie Congress is built are wrong, there is no case for 
civil disobedi* uce,” 

Mr. M. K. Roy, eoramcntiug on the A. I. C. C. resolution, said: “It 
will only please Berlin and Kunte. It is iwyond mortal understanding. Ix)w 
moral siippon. for Britain and proCcsswl abhorrence for Fascism are reconciled 
with anti-war propaganda, llio object of tins propaganda is obviously to prevent 
India’s participation in the war.’’ 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, presiding over toe annual Muslim Youth 
Conference in Madras, said; “My advice to young Musliroe ie that you should 
forget your religious differences, attempt to have one common platform and come 
under the Muslim League, wliich is the only organization of the country.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, Congress Becretary, issued a circular from Bombay, 
stating: “There should be no ‘all provim-ial day’ or processions or hartal. In 
no case must the explanation of the reeolutions made an occasion to develop into 
anti-recruitment and anti-war contiibution propaganda.” 

21et. An emergency meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held in Bombay, to consider the Viceroy’s proposals in toe 
light of the latest interview between the Viceroy and Dr. B. S. Moonie, The 
meeting was expected to give toe MnhBsabha’e final reply to the Viceroy’s 
proposes for toe expansion of toe Executive Council and toe coustitutioa of a 
War Advisory Committee. 

22nd. Manlana Abul Ealam Azad, addreesing a meeting of about fXX) Bengal 
Congress workers at the B. F. G. C. ollico in Oaloutta, described toe poluty 
of toe Congress and explained the implications of the resolution passed by the 
A. I. 0. C. at its meeting in Bombay. 

£ho Working Committee of toe All-India Hindu Mahasabha (in Bombay) 
adopted a resolution offering the Mabasabba’s co-operation with the 
Government in its war effort on “honourable terms of equi^ and justice.” 
The Maliasabba urged the Viceroy to make a definite declaration that toe 
Government bad not approved or accepted toe Moslem Lethe’s scheme of 
partitioning India and claims “in view of the reported understanding between 
toe Viceroy and the League” representation of six seats on toe expand^ 
Executive Council on the population basis. 
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Mahittma Gandhi, in an article in the Uarijan, said &at be was the soie 
authority on Satyagraha. 

28rd. Four persons were killed and twenty-six injured, when the police opened fire 
on a riotous mob following a communal disturbance at Knlti (Assansol). 

At a conference in Oalcutta, the Oongress workers of different siiades of opinion 
explained the various diflicnlties which they were experiencing in the course of 
Comrresa work, to the Congress President. 

M^atma Gandhi in a statement observed : “I shall strain every nerve to 
avoid a civil disobedience struggle. But it would bo wrong for Congressmen to 
sleep while an effort of peace is being made. I ho}^ no Congressman will think 
that because 1 have undertaken command of Ihc struggle, if it comes, the 
spinning and Khadi conditions are waived.” 

S4th. n. E. M. Tjouis Bonoin, Governor of French India, in contradicting a 
news agency report from Chandernagore stated : ‘‘It is absolutely inexact 
that my decision to range myself on the side of the National Committee 
of General de Gaulle has been taken in conformity with instructions from 
the Vichy Government, Simple enmmonseuse indicates it sufliciently. ‘‘That 
which has given rise to a confusion, which I believe to lie involuntary, 
is that in the declaration read before elected representatives, notables and oflicials, 
I said that till die day of my decision our relations with neighbouring autho¬ 
rities—meaning the British India Government—had not ceased to be amicable, and 
that I had received in this matter llie approval of the Vichy Government.” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant addressing a public meeting under the auspices 
of'the I dstiict Oongress Oomroilteo, Naini Tal, declared: ‘‘It is a matter of 
immense gratification that Mahatma Gandhi has again assumed the leader¬ 
ship of the Congress.” Ho added that Mahatma Gandhi had asked them to 
wait and suspend all forms of civil disobedience till ho had met tlic Viceroy. As 
disciplined soldiers, they must faithfully carry out these instructions and, m the 
meantime, consolidate their forces. 

Pandit Jawhailal Nehru addrcssc<l about 300 City Congress Workers at 
Allahabad. He explained to them the stand taken by the Congress and the 
political situation in tlio c,ouutry in general. I’andit Nehru slrcsseu the need 
for discipline and exhorted the workers to bo prepared. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, a member of the Ci>ngreB8 Working Committee, said at Karachi, 
“As &e Congress is pledged to non-violence and Mahatma Gandhi is our general, 
we have to follow him on wliatcver path he guides us.” 

asth. The Gommiltco of Inquiry consisting of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Mr. M. 
H. B, Lethbridge appointed by the Government of Bengal to inquire into the 
incidents that took place on July 22 and July 24 at and in tho neighbourhood of 
ihe Islamia College and other educational institutions of Calcutta, submitted its 
report. The report contained a nanative of facts, as far as the committee was able 
to ascertaiu them, concerning the incidents at the Islamia College on July 22 and 
at the Calcutta Madrassa and the Presideucy College on July 24. It also con¬ 
tained the Committee’s remarks on the evidence that was tendered before it. 

Maliatma Gandhi accompanied by Mr. Mabadev Desai and Mr. Fyarcltd, left 
for Simla to meet the Viceroy. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, President and Lola Hariram Seth, Sccretai^ of the Hindu 
Sangatban Committee returned to Lucknow after attending the Hindu Mahasabha 
Woi'king f^oiBinittee meeting at Bombay. 

“The Hindu Sabha atands for res^ionsive co-operation”, said Lala Hariram SeUi, 
interviewnl by the Ihresa. lliere was genuine desire and complete unanimity 
among the members of the Working Committee, to stand by Britmn in her hour 
of trial. The Mahatma really meant co-operation and had not made impossible 
demands. As a matter of fact those were far below their legitimate due. He 
hoped that the British Government would rise to the occasion and not neglect 
the Hindus. 

Mr. L. S. Amory, Secretary of State for India, in a speech in London 
expressed r^ret that the leaders of the Indian National Congress had rejected 
the Viceroy’s offer. Mr. Amcry said : ‘*1 fully recognize the sincerity of Mr. 
Gandhi’s pacifist convictions. The pracUcal question is : “How is be to 
reconcile his demand on his own behalf and on behalf of the Congress for 
fre^om to voice this conviction with bis own statement, which 1 sincerely 
wdcome, that he does not want to embarrass the Government in its conduct 
Qi the vat,” 
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H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala <at Simla) made an appeal to the Sikh 
community to unite and maintain their martial traditioua by actively Bupportinx 
Britain. 

The Pakistan delegation of the Moslem Tjeagne arrived at Arrah and addressed 
a meeting of Moslems in tlto evening. Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail, president, 
provincial Moslem l,eaguo, pre8ide<l. 

26tb, Mr, C. Rajagopalachari, commenting on Mr, Amcry's speech (in Madras) 
declared : “1 am convinced that the Scitretary of State for India has at a 
critical moment done the greatest disservice to his country hy advising the 
rejection of the offer that the AIMndia Oongress Committee made at Poona. 

The Punjab Provincial Catigreas Committee* circnlariscd all subordinate 
Oongress Committees in Uie i)rovinc.e to celebrate Cnndhiji’s 72nd, birthday on 
October 2. 

a7tli. The interview between Mahalma (iundhi and II. K, the Viceroy took place 
at Simla. The interview began at 2-j.> P. M. and ended at 6'15, Gandhiji 
decided to stay on at Simla for a few days. 

Pandit .Tawharhd Nehru tt<ldrcssing a slndcnls’ meeting at Lucknow asked 
the students to have lieCorc tlieir minds’ eye an image of India as they 
wanted her to bo and then strive llieir nlmost to achieve that ideal, 

Acharya Eri|ialani, General Scerelary of the Congress, in a message from New 
Delhi in connexion with Gandhi Jayanli, sanl : ‘‘'J'hc best way to celebrate the 
Gandhi Jaynnti and do honour to onr leader is to help in the life-giving 
activity he has devised to fill the empty slnnmehs of millions of onr starving 
countrymen.” ile added, “By pnreliaKing Ivlmdi, wc shall not only hel^ onr 
poor, but gladden the heart of him whose whole life is dedicated to the service 
of the poor, the lowly and the down-trodden.” 

The General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress (in Bombay) 
discussed a draft resolution which would satisfy the dillcrent shades of opinion 
with regard to the political situation. 

28tli. The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
in New Delhi, regretting tliat they were unable to accept the offer of tlio Viceroy. 
The resolution slated iuhr alia : “Tlio Working Committee of the All-India 
Moslem liCague at their meeting at Bombay on Btmtcmbcr 2 last, after consider¬ 
ing the letter of His Excellency tiie Viceroy, date<( August 14 lost and addressed 
to the President, containing a s|.>oci{iu offer in regard to the proposed expansion 
of the Goverimr-Gcnoral’s Executive Council and the cstanli^ment of a War 
Advisory Council, requested His Excciicncy to reconsider the matter and 
authorized the President to seek further information and clarification, particularly 
on the points set out in tlic resolutions before the Committee could deid 
with the offer. 

29th. Mr, M. A. Jinnah released to the Press tiie correspondence that passed 
between liira and His Excellency tlio Viceroy. 

The Council (>f tlic All-India Moslem League nnnnimonsiy passed its Working 
Committee’s resolution rejecting the Viceroy’s offer. Mr. Jinnah, in a speech to the 
(Council on his negoiialioiis with the Viceroy, described His Excellency’s offer as 
follows : “Two seats on tlio Govcriior-Generars Executive Council will be allotted to 
the nominees of the Moslem I,engue out of a number we do not know yet.” Ue 
had urged that should any party now refusing to co-operate later decide to accept 
the Viceroy’s offer, its nominees should bo allowed to join the Council only in 
agreement with tlic parlies already represented. If the Congress came in, 
Moslem representation should bo equal to that of tlie Hindus ; otherwise they 
(Mcmlcms) should have the majority of the additional seats as “in that case the 
main burden and responsibilities will be borne by Moslems.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, in a statement to the Press from New Delhi, said : 
“My attention bos been invited to a statement in the Press to the effect that I 
stated at the meeting of the Working Committee of tlie Moslem League that I 
was the originator of the Pakistan scheme, and that the only difference lay in 
the way in which it had been presented to the public. This statement is 
incorrect, unwarranted and mischievous.” 

Dr, Paranipye, President of the National Liberal Federation said (from 
Poona) : “It IS rather unfortunate that the Working Committee of the Moslem 
League took such a deoision.” 

SOth. H, E* the Viceroy wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi, summarizing the 
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position as it emened after the interview which the Viceroy granted to Gandhiji 
at Simla. He saia ; “It would clearly not be possible, in the interests of India 
herself, more particularly at this critical juncture in the war, to acquiesce in 
interference with the war effort which would bo involved in freedom of speech 
so wide as that for which you have asked.” The Viceroy made it clear in his 
letter that the action suggested by Mahatma Gandhi would certainly amount 
not only to the inhibition of India’s war eifort but to the embarrassment 
of Great Britain in the proscoutiua of the war which the Congress said it 
was anxious to avoid. 

Mahatma Gandhi, who left Simla, replied ; "It is unfortunate that we have 
not been able to arrive, at an agreement on the single issue of freedom of 
speech. But 1 shall hug the hope that it will be possible for tlic Government 
to work out their i)oIicy in tlie spirit of the Gongress i>o8itiou.” He also declared 
that the Congress still desired to refraia from embarrassing the British 
Government but it was impossible for the (’ongress to make a fetish of such 
mlicy by denying its creed, ifo added : “If the Congress has to die it should 
do so in the act of proclaiming its faith.” 


October 1940 

The meeting of H. E. tho Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi at Simla 
though infructuous caused a good deal of sensation in Indian political 
circles. The next item of interest was tho meeting of the Eastern 
Group Conference in New Delhi, which was presided over by tho 
Viceroy ; a message of goodwill was sent hy the Prime Minister. 

The Moslem League rejected tho Viceroy’s offer to fill two seats 
in his enlarged Council from among members nominated hy it. In 
rejecting the offer the League made it clear that it stood for co> 
operation in India’s war effort. 

After an interview with Mahatma Gandhi tho Viceroy found it 
not possible to acquiesce in interference with tho war effort of the 
kind proposed by Gandhiji, who asked for permission for all who so 
wished to write and speak against participation in war in general or 
in this war in particular. Gandhiji issued a detailed statement on 
Us interview with the Viceroy and the reasons for the breakdown of 
the talks. While paying a tribute to the Viceroy for the courtesy 
and patient attention shown to him he conferred that, inspite of his 
clear presentation of the Indian case, the Viceroy “would not be 
drawn into a discussion.” He described bow he showed the unton* 
ability of the British view that lack of communal agreement barred 
the way to freedom. He added; “There is a certain cold reserve 
about the British official world, which gives them their strengh and 
isolation for surroundings and faots. I suppose that is what is meant 
by the steel-frame.” Concluding, Gandhiji pointed out that “the 
immediate issue is the right to exist, which broadly put, means free 
speech. This the Congress wants not merely for itself but for all.” 

The serious illness of Dr. Babindranath Tagore caused concern 
in every part of the country. 

The Government ban on the Goodwill Mission to Waziristan was 
strongly criticized by Mr. Bhulabbai Desai and Mr. Asaf Ali, members 
of the Mission, in the course of a statement issued from Peshawar. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje made a plea in the course of a statement that 
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the Congress should seek an ally in the Hindu Mahasabha in dealing 
yrith the Muslim League’s claims. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. It passed a 
resolution stating that the action of the Government in refusing 
permission to the Goodwill Mission to proceed to Wasiristan and 
even banning a visit to Bannn, “confirms the impression that the 
British authorities are not desirous of encouraging or permitting the 
development of friendly relations between the people of India and the 
trans-border people." 

Tho Hindu League Executive decided on a Anti-Fakistan front. 
Mr. Amery, tho President, was authorised to seek the co-operation 
of other political organizations in this behalf. 

A Goodwill Mission from Tiiailand Siam) toured Northern and 
Western India and arrived in Calcutta. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, Loader of tho Opposition in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and former member of tho Congress Working 
Committee, was romoved by tho Congress Working Committee 
from the Bengal Congress Assembly Party and called on to give up 
his seat in tliat Assembly, on tho ground of disobodienco to Congress 
orders. 

In accordance with tho Congress Working Comiuitteo’s resolution, 
Mahatma Gandhi took upon liimKelf tlie I'esponsibility of starting 
“Selective Civil iliaobedionco”. At his direction Mr. Vinoba Bhave 
made speeches explaining why Congress was opposed to India’s parti¬ 
cipation in the war. 

Tho Provincial Congress Commithos wore asked, according to a 
circular intimating tho desire of Mahatma Gandhi, to push on tho 
constructive progranuno of the Congress with vigour and enthusiasm. 
“There is a close and organic counextion between the constructive 
programme and tho civil disobodienco movomont." 

Mr. Vinoba Bliavo was airostcd under tho Defence of India Buies 
when ho was preparing to uiako his fifth speech and was sentenced 
to three months’ simple imprisonment. 

II. E. the Viceroy opened tho Eastern Group Conforoneo which 
discussed the part that tho Eastern Countries of the British Empire 
could lake in developing war industries for tho common effort. 

Ist. Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, in a press interview in Calcutta, on the meeting 
between His Exeellciiey tho Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi, said: “I admU 
that tlio outcome of the .Simla meeting is not contrary to expectations.” 
ITie Congress President addc<), ‘"nie very presence of the British Government 
in India indicaUw one reality from whatever angle we see tho denial of tree 
will of India. Natnrall;r, therefore, we cannot expect her to tolerate tho free 
expression of our decision about tho war, even if it be of a purely non-violent 
nature.’’ 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to a question by a United Press representative 
pnor to his departure for Wardha from New Delhi, said : Tlie next step is 
likely to be taken at Wardha, when the Working Committee meets. If my 
countrymen are determined to win Swaraj, I am confident Swaraj would touch 
our feet witliin the shortest possible time. My measage to my countrymen, at 
this juncture, is only this that they ahoiild strengthen the bands of Idieir General 
and establish unity in the country at all cost.” 

Sir Sikaiider Hyat Khan, addressing a gathering of ryots at Nuh (Qurgaon 
distnet) said that Mahatma Gandhi was among the first Indians to denounce 
Hitler’s acts of aggression and to declare that his sympathy lay entirely on the 
side of Britain in this war. Since that declaratioa was made the Congress 
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been changin); its position from time to time until at last the Mahatma had 
formulated his demand for freedom to carry ou propaganda against partieipation 
in the war. ... 

The AU-India Radio’s War Work was reviewed and a scheme of programme 
planning considered at a conference of .Station Directors which began ^ in Delhi 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. S. Jiokhari, Controller of Broadcasting. 

2nd. Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Nagmir saying : “Yoiir telling me 
this or that mattered little. The attempt was worth making. Ir had told you 
that even if I did not get what I wani^ from the Viceroy I would/bring from 
Simla added strength for myself. Who knows that to have added sigength is not 
better than weak Buceess ? Hut my wisdom will be tested by the manner in 
whi^ I use the strength.” . 

A Press Note from Simla slated that the skill and bearing of the units of the 
Royal-Indian Army Service Corps in Franco, during the days leading up to the 
great evacuation, were warmly (lescribed in rojiorls which reached tbo Govern* 
ment of India. 

Sir B. Radha Erishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Benares TIindn University 
opening tlie baildihg of the Brahmachari Vndi at Ahmedabad, declared,;' ‘Tiiateaa 
of civilising the barbarian, the modern system of education barbatisM the 
civilised man.’’ 

3rd. A charge under the Defence of Imlia Rules was framed against Sj. Snbbas 
Chandra Bose, who was t>roaccutcd on n charge of liaving eommittorl prejudicial 
acts by delivering a siiecch in Hindi on April 11 last and also by writing an 
article eiiUtleil tliu “Day of ’.Rec^koiiing” wbicli appeared in the forward Bloc 
of May 18 Of wliicli ho was tho editor. 

According to a statement issued by Uie Bombay Provincial Hindu Mahasaliha, 
Mr. Savarkar, in his latest lellcv, thankwl Mis Excellency tho Viceroy for 
rejecting some of llic demands of the Moslem Les^iie. Mr. Savarkar odded 
that the turning down of denmnds removed misgivings in tlie mind of the Mindu 
public raised by the League resolutions. 

4th. Mahatma Gandhi isBued tho following statement from Wardhagani : "It is my 
firm conviction that British statesmen have failed to do the right thing when ft 
was easy to do it. If India is wlioily in favour of participation in the war they 
could have easily disregardeil any hostile propagandn. But determination to gag 
free expression of oiiinioii provhhxl it was not In the least painted with violence 
shatters Britain's claim that India’s participation is voluntary. Had the Congress 

E roposal iieen accepted, such and as Britain would imve got from Indio would 
ave b<MU an asset of iiicstiniaWc value. Tho non-violent party would have 
played an effcctivo part for honourable pciico when the proper time for it was in 
sight as it must be some day.” 

Mr. H. A. Barnea, Political Agent, Zoab District, Baluchistan, was shot dead 
by a tribesman. 

Stb. Mahatma Gandlii issued a statement from Wardha and stated inter alia : 
"^fore I do so, I think it is necessary to say a few words regarding Lord 
Linlithgow. Ho is straight in his talk and deBherate and economical in his 
language. He is never equivocal nor leaves yon in doubt as to his meaning. 
He coiivcys the most unpalatable decisions with a calmness and courtesy which 
for ihe moment make you think that yon have heard no harsh or hard decision. 
He listens to your argument with a patience and attention I have never known 
in any other Viceroy or high functionary. He is never ruffled or discourteous. 
With all this, however, he is wot to be easily moved from his position. He 
meets you with his decision already made ou the matter under discussion. He 
takes care not to let you think that it is bo. But there is no doubt that his 
decision is unchangeable.” 

At a meeting at Masiilipatara, the Executive Committee of the Andhra 
Provincial Congress Committee adopted a resolution fully supporting Mfdiatma 
Gandhi ; ‘The Committee pledges the full support of Andhradesa to any 
measures tliat Mahatmaji. as ie<ider of tlie Indian National Congress, may 
prescribe to meet the situation created by the apparent faiinre of the Gandhi— 
Viceroy negotiations which, in their opinion, have added immensely to the 
strength of we Congress and its General.” 

till. Sir Chimanlol Betalvad, the Liberal Leader, presiding over a public meeting 
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in Bombay deelared : "WhateTer may ba out grieTaneea agunst Britain, it h 
clearly the duty of every Indian now to support her to win this war.” 
Sir Cawsiee Jehangir, in his speech, asked the audience to visualize the fate of 
India under the Nazis. It might be argued (he added) that if England won the 
war there might not be mnoh difference in the condition of India. But if 
Hitler won the war, it was the opinion of all the clearest thinkers in this 
country, that India would be used for the utilitarian purposes of Germany 
and Italy and there would be an end to civil liberties and aspirations of India. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, in the course of a speech at Ooimbatore^ said that the 
attitude that the Congress had been compelled to take was intellectually sound, 
honest and unanswerable. 

7th. Mr. B. Srinivas Iyengar, a former Tresident of the Indian National 
Congress, presiding over a meeting at Alundor, Madras, said : “The Gospel of 
non-violence is goo«l for a Sanyasi, a man who has renounced the world and 
who finds happiness in surrender, ilut this will not do for one who wants to 
live an active life, much less for a nation.” Continuing Mr. Iyengar said : “This 
is a gospel of cowardice. If some brave men can be non-violent, many more 
people who are cowards can take shelter under it. To accept this creed 
IS not patriotism. It is a direct invitation to other countries to invade India 
and plunder the country as happened formerly.” 

Mr. M. N. Boy said at Dehra Hun, “To enable India to make the fullest 
contribution to the triumph of democratic and progressive forces, her war efforts 
must be democratized.” 

H. E. Bir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras presiding over a public meeting 
in Madras, said : “This is a war for democrary. This is a war to see that we 
have a right to live in future as a civilized nation whether in India or in 
Britain. This is a war which is fought by the common people as well as the 
ruling classes and this is a war in which evoryroan, woman and child can help 
to win, whether here or in other parte of the Empire.” 

Master Ajit Bingh, General Becrctary of the Bhiromani Akali Dal, in the 
course of his presidential address at the Akali Political Conference, L^ore, 
said : “The only way open to the Oongress to win the hearts of the Bikhs is 
to make a clear and unequivocal declaration accepting their demands.” 

8tb. Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Gorakhpur, said : 
“The war has made it clear that smaller nations could not exist as separate 
entities.” He added that it was dllliuult even for greater nations to clidm 
separate existence or to command wide empires. Cue bad to think of federations 
of nations. 

A Press Statement from Simla observed : “India is now in a position to 
provide her own miliiary requirements in the way of ammunition, light armament 
and other equipment. India, it is understood, is also preparing for the day 
when she will be able to supply enormous quotas of these items to the Allied 
forces overseas.” 

Dewau Bahadur R. Sriiiivnsan, tu a statement to the Press from Madras 
declared : “Mr. Gandhi and the Congress have done more barm than good in 
their treatment of the Scheduled classes. 

Mr. G. Bajagopainchari, addressing a meeting of the residents of Hails 
Garden, Boyapettah, Madras, dwelt at length on the work of Mahatma Gandhi 
for the uplift of the Harijaiis and observed that ho would without exaggeration 
say that there was no truer, no greater friend and servant of the Harijans thou 
Mahatma Gandhi. It was me duty of all lovers of India to help him. 

8th. Maulana Abul Ealam Azod, the Congress President, informed the Press that 
the All-India Congress Parliamentary Bub-Committee took disciplinary action 
against Bj. Barat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party in 
&ngal, and expelled him from the inurty. 

Mr. L. B. Amery itresided at the East India Association meeting at Ooxtou 
Hall when Lord Erskin read a paper on “Madras and the new constitution.'* 

Lord Erekine began by saying that it was certainly true that Madras was 

f uite ready to receive a large measure of Self-Government inherent in the 
ndia Act of 1^5 since the Moutagu-Ghelmsford Befoims had worked better in 

Mr. Vijayalaxml Pandit addressing a meeting at Oawnpore, said ; “Every 
woman in this country should be ready to take part in the struggle for freedom." 

5 
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A resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Frorinoial Moslem 
League at Karachi, expressed the hope that the Hindu organizations in Sind 
voiud co-operate with ^e President of Uie Sind Provincial Moslem L^gue in 
easing the communal situation. „ . „ . 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sant Singh, Minister, Kapurthala State, in an 
interview at Lahore stated : “The whole of the Sikh Fanth, from Prince to 
Feasant, is united today in a win-the-war effort.” 

10th. The Government of Madras, in reviewing the annual report for 1939 of 
civil hospitals and dispensaries of modern medicine, observed : “The Government 
learn with satisfaction that the use of hospitals by the sick has become more 
popular and that there is a greater tendency to take advantage of the most 
modern methods.” 

IJth. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha at Seth .Tamnalal 
Bajai’s Guest House. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. Mahatma 
Gandhi who was invested with full powers- by the Bombay meeting 

of the All-India Congress Committee, was present. Among others who attended 
were Sardar Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Mr. 0. 
Raiagopalachari, Mr. Bhulabhai Desm, Acharya Krijialani, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Mr. Shankar Uao Deo, Dr. l^rofiilla Chandra Ghosh, Beth Jamnalal Bajaj, 
Khan Abdul GafTar Khan and Mr. -Asaf Ati. 

Nearly a dozen air raid shelters were built in Bombay. Most of them were of 
the Anderson type. 

Sir Henry Oraik, Governor of the Punjab, replying to an address of welcome 
at Amritsar, made the statement that those who refused to make any sacrifice 
for the liheity of mankind could not extiect to share the fruits of that liberty. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, President, Provincial Hindu Mahosabha (Madras) wrote 1 
"The Twenty-second session of tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha will be held on 
December 27. 28, 29 (19<t0) at Madnra, tho most ancient and historic city of the 
Hindus in ^uth India.” 

18th. At the resumed sitting of tho Congress Working Committee at Wardha, the 
President stated : "Tliero can be no going back on the Bombay resolution ; the 
only question before us is what form the struggle should take.” 

The Working Committee of All-India Hindu Leaguo (in Now Delhi) decided 
upon the creation of an auti-Pakisiaii front. Mr. M. S. Aiicy, President pi tho 
L^ue, presidecL The meeting authorized its president, Mr. Anoy, to invite tho 
co-operation of the Cougress, tlie Hindu Mahasabha, the National Liberal 
Federation, Sikh organizations and other bodies for joint deliberations to fight 
the Pakistan scheme. 

Mrs. Vijaylaxmi Pandit left for Bulandshar in pursuance of the decision of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee to depute prominent Congress Leaders 
to tour important districts of the province. 

The Congress Working Committee issued the following resolution : “The 
Working Committee considered the report presented by Dr. Subbaroyan and Mr, 
B. K. L. Nand Kcolyar upon the affairs of tho Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee. In view of tho circumstances reported, the Working Committee 
appoint (1) Mr. K. K. L. Nand Keolyar, (2) Mr. M. P, Govinda Menon, and 
(a) Mr. 0. K. Govindan Nair, to take charge of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee and carry on the work in the province till further instructions were 
forthcoming, lliis committee of three shall exercise all the functions of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. 

^e Congress Working Committee passed a resolution on the report of Mr. 
Bbnlabhai l^sai and Mr. Asaf AH relating to the Goodwill Mission to Waziris- 
tan and stated inter alia : “The Committee are convinced that the policy so far 
followed by the Government of tlie frontier is wrong and harmful and has 
completely failed. The people of India will gladly develop friendly contacts with 
the transborder tribes and thus put and end to a conflict which is harmful 
to both. _ , 

The Mysore B^resentative Assembly met in the J^amohan Palace pavilion 
with Sit Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan President, in the chair. 

18th. The Congress Working Committee's three day session concluded at Wwdha. 
The Committee approved Mahatma Gandhi’s plan for individual civil diMbedienoe 
by a limited number of Satyagrahis chosen by him. The committee issued the 
following Btatement: “The Working Committee met at the instance of Mi 
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Gktndhi and listened to the account of his talks with the Viceroy and the plan of 
oampaigu in so far as he haa been able to envisage it. 

“'Ihe Working Committee approved of what be has done and repented the 
instructions given to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the A. I. C. C. 
at its last mating in Bombay, that they would give him the fullest possible 
co-operation in all tliat he may require or expect them to do.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : “It is difficult for those who suffer 
at British hands to shed eitlier their dislike of or a disinclination to help them. 
But the present is a real testutg time for nhimsa which alone can throw light on 
our path.” 

The Working c^ommittee of the A. I. Hindu Tx>ague concluded its two-day 
session in New Delhi after passing several rcsolntious. Olie Committee differol 
from the opinion of the Congress Working Committee embodied in ^e resolution 
passed in Bombay, which had failed to take a rcalislic view of ^e situation and 
give a correct lead to the country at this critical hour. 

14th. The Federal Court in New Delhi heard arguments in one of a series of eases 
bearing on the Money lenders’ Act, passed by a number of provincial 
legislatures. 

The Mysore t niversity Convocation was held at the Jagamoban Palace, 
Mysore. H. H. Hri Jayachamaraju Wodiynr presided. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Mayor of Madraa, presiding over tlio fifteenth anniversary of 
the Devakotta Sarasaatlii Vasagasalai at Devakotla, complimented the membra 
of the Reading Boom on eflectivcly putting a stop to animal sacrifices on festive 
occasions, and on their city cleaning campaign and otlicr national welfare work 
for the laat 15 years. 

The Punjab Piovinclal Moslem League at T^ahore, formulated a five year plan 
to enrol at least eight iaklis of members in the province. 

16th. Khan Bahadur Allah Ilnksh, cx-Premicr of Rind, iu the course of a Prcaa 
interview at Karachi, tliat the joining of all Nationalist Moslem members of the 
Sind Assonilily with the Congress Party in the Legislature and the drawing up 
of a common programmo to educate the masses so as to raise them politically 
and tench tlie iiidviiice to give up its present communal outlook, was the only 
way of saving Siiid from drifting into tlie hands of rank communalists. 

Maliatma C.iatidiii In Uic course of a afatement from Sevagram, said : '‘This 
will l>e the last civil diBolicdieni>e which 1 will conduct. Naturally 1 would want 
it to be as (lawless as it can be.” 

His Excellency tlie tioveriior of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Ootacamund, made a fervent appeal to ail iieople to recognize that if the war waa 
not won, the world wonUl bo very different from what they wished it to be. 

Ill Tcsponse to the vei'vcscntation made by the Unjvanwnla Listrict Congress 
Committee to the Working Committee of the A. I. 0. C. to attend to the differ¬ 
ences between the Sikhs and tlio Congress in the Pniijtib, Pandit Jawliaiial Nehru 
sent a letter to the General Secretary of the Giijranwala Committee, stating 
inter alia ; “Your resolution has my sympathy in so far as I regret any 
differences between the Congress and Sikhs. It is strange, however, that you 
address the Congress Ckimniittce to attend to these differences. They have done 
or said nothing to create any difieiciicea.” 

10th. A statement issued by the Executive Committee of the provincial I^gne of 
Radical Congressmen (Bengal) said ; ‘“J'be action of the United Provinces 
Congress Committee in suspeudiiig Mr. M. N. Roy from membership of the 
Congress for one year is a negation of democracy.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru returned to Allahabad after attending the Working 
Committee meeting at Wardha. 

Mr. G. V. S. Corea. Minister for Labour, Industries and Commerca Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon, who arrived in Madras from Trivandrum, interviewed oy a Press 
representative, said ; ‘ I go to ludo-Ceylon Conference fully convinced that the 
settlement of such differences as may have arisen could and would ^ solved, for 
I feel that the reiu-escntatives of the two Governments will approach the problem 
with sympathy, understanding and goodwill towards each other.” 

Havoc was caused by cyclonic storms which swept Bombay. Railway traffic 
was seriously disorganized and telegraph and telephone communication 
while many jieople lost their Uvea. 

Sir P. 8. Bivaswamy Iyer in an interview in Madras on Mahatma Gandbi’e 
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Btstement, stud : "By endornnf; a plan of action vhicli is moat ill-adTised and 
calculate to ieopardiae the safety and beat inteieata of the country the Conereaa 
will be betraying the true intereata of the country and making itsdf the lau^ng 
stock of all aeneable and patriotic people.” , „ . , 

Sir A. F. Patro observed Non-violence would never bring about political 
and constitutional changes in the country. It is a philosophy of inaction or 
non-action which would not help in practical life or sl^e-oraft.’’ 

17th. Mr. Vinoba Bhave, under instructions from Mahatma Gandhi, addressed a 
'meeting at Fanam of about three hundred persons. The audience included Seth 
Jamnalal Baia], Mr. Mahadev Desai and about 50 women from the Mahila 
Ashram at Wardha. Mr. Bhave said that the Congress would not on ethical 
grounds, help Great Britain in her war effort. He wondered why Great Britain 
claimed to fight for democracy, which she denied to India. 

IStb. Delegates began to arrive in Now Delhi for the Eastern Group Conference to 
discuss war annpiy questions. 

The manifold activities of the Bamkrishna Mission and its world wide 
ramifications were described in too report of the working of the mission 
for 1938-39. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha sent a 
telegram to toe Sind Governor urging him to take over the administration of the 
Law and Order departments immraiately in view of toe increasing number of 
members of Hindus in the province. Mr, Savarkar assured His Excellency tiiat 
toe Mtoasabha would support him in all the drastic measures taken to toot out 
lawlessness. 

19th, H. E. Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the United Provinces, wdcoming the 
members of toe Roger Mission to Cawnpore, declared : “It is toe war and 
nothing but toe war and every thing else must be left out of account.” 

The Mysore Kastriya Mahasabha neld a public meeting at Subbarayan Here 
moldan with Mr. U. B. G. Gowda in the chair. 

goth. Delegates to the Eastern Group Conference from Australia, Malaya and 
Burma arrived in Calcutta. 

The disciplinary action taken by toe Congress High Command against Sj. 
Sarat Chandra Bose. Leader of too Bengal Cxmgress Parliamentary Party, was 
condemned at a public meeting in Calcutta under the auspices of toe All-India 
Youth League. Sardar Sardul Singh Gaveesher of toe Punjab, President of toe 
All-India Forward Bloc, was in toe chair. 

Slat. The Council of the Western India National Liberal Association (Bombay) in 
a statement declared : ‘Tn the interest of India herself, it would be suicidal to 
do anything that is likely to prmndice Britain’s efforts in her life and death 
stniggle and it is nothing short or toe greatest disservice to the country to lose 
toe present of helping in toe better defence of the country and in ultimate 
political freedom.’’ 

In toe Central Assembly, a resolution demanding the grant of Dominion 
Status of the Westminster Statute variety to India obtained last place in the 
ballot The resolution was in the name of Mr. Abdul Rashid Chaudhnry. 

Sir Walter Massey Greene, leader of the Australian delegation to the Eastern 
Group Conference observed in a statement: "What the Eastern Group Confer¬ 
ence IS concerned with, as I understand it, is the battle on toe home front. If 
all the resources of Britain’s Eastern Empire are only marshallol we can l^e a 
great strain off toe shoulders of Britain and make a very valuable contribution 
to our common war efiort.” 

Hie Allama Mashriqui, leader of toe Khaksar movement in India, had 
authorized him to offer financial help from toe Khaksar organization for fitting 
up a fighter aircraft for toe defence of the British Empire, was revealed in the 
course of a statement to the Press issued by Aga Ghaznafandi ^ah of Buland- 
ahar, Hakim-i-AIa of toe Ehaksars of Burma, 

An amendment to the Defence Rules published in a Gazette of India Extra¬ 
ordinary lud down that : “The Central Government or toe Provincial Govern¬ 
ment may, for toe purpose of securing the defence of British India, the public 
safety, toe mitintenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of the war by 
an mer addressed to a pnnter, pnblUher, or editor or to printers, publishers, 
•dltors genmtlly (a) require that all matter ox any matter relating to a 
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roiticular mbiect or elasa of subjects bIiaII, before bdug published in any 
documents, be submitted for scrutiny to sn authority specific in the order ; 
(b) Prohibit, or regulate, the printing or publishing of any document or 
class of documents, or of any matter relating to a parUcnlor subject or class of 
subjects or the use of any printing press. 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement after the arrest of Mr. Vinova, advising 
Congressmen not to be impatient about the next step. 

38nd. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a communication to Bir Abdulla Haroon, Presi¬ 
dent of the Bind Provincial Muslim League, offering him his help and co-operation 
in producing an atmosphere of communal harmony in Sind. 

Mr. F, D. Boiiza, special oflicer, in bis report pn the working of the rules and 
orders relating to the representation of minority communities on the State 
managed Kail ways, said : _ ‘‘The interests of minority communities with regard 
to recruitment to the services of the four State-managed Railways in India have 
been safeguarded in the manner and to the extent laid down by Government, 
although certain errors of procedure have been noticed on particular railways.” 

The aotioii taken against Sj Barat Chandra Bose, by the Congress High 
Command, was condemned by the All-India Forward Bloc, (in Calcutta) and lu 
a resolution stated, the action “betrays the most callous indifference to the cause 
of national independence and welfare.” 

23rd. Changes in tile Governorship of Orissa and Bind were announced in a Press 
comtnuniqao issued from New Delhi. 

“Sir Hawthorne liCwis, r.o.i.e., o.s.i., i.c.s.. at present Reforms Commissioner, 
is to be Governor or Orissa in Bucression to H. E. Sir John Hubback when Bir 
John vacates that post on April 1,’41. 

■‘Mr. Hugh Dow, c.s.i., c.i.B., i.c.s. at present Yice-President of the War 
Supply Board is to be Governor of Sind in succession to H. E. Sir Lanedot 
Graham on Hir I^ancelot’s vacation of tlie jmst on April 1, 1941.” 

Maulana Byed llnssain Ahmed Madui, President of the Jamiat-ul-ulema, in ft 
stotement to the Press from Sylhet, observed : “On tiie question of individual civil 
disobedience, we must have full confidence in the commands of Mahatma Gandhi.” 

24th. The Bengal Cabinet met for the last for the season in Darjeeling. H. E. 
Sir John Bcirbert presided. I'he desirability of appointing a committee to 
investigate the police firing at Kulti on September 23, was discussed. 

Some noteworthy improvements in the economic condition of the Indians in 
South Africa were mentioned in the Annual Report of the Agent-General for 
India in the Union of South Africa for the year ending December 31. 1939. 

A notifleation in a Gazette of India Extraordinary, said ; “Three batches of 
the Indian Territorial Force have been or will soon be embodied to support and 
supplement His Majesty's regular forces in India.” 

The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Amendment Act, which received the assent 
of the Governor-General, came into force in the province. 

Sardar Patel, presiding over a meeting in Bombay, under the auspices of the 
All-India States People's Conference, observed; “Our attitude towards the 
Indian States will continue to be what it is.” 

25th. The Eastern Group Conference was opened by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the Chamber of the Council of State in New Delhi- His 
Excellency declared his satisfaction that they bad it in thrir power, 
working together, to make towards the common cause, a contribution destined 
to be of the greatest value and which, might prove to be decisive. 
Mr. Winston Churchill also had a message for the delegates and at Uie 
conclusion of his sjieech the Viceroy stud : ‘ The Prime Minister asked me to 
convey the following message from him to the Eastern Group Conference” : 
‘The assembly of representatives of all onr Governments in the Intern 
Hemisphere to plan more effective mutuM integration of their resources ia a 
remarkable event. In defence of our common freedom you are indeed building 
up a new world of armed strength to redress the balance of the old.” 

Mahatma Gandhi announced the temporary suspension of the Harijan, the 
Harijan Bandhu and the Sevak following the receipt of a notice by the editors 
of tiie papers from the District Magistrate directing tiiem to submit to the 
Chief Press Adviser in Delhi all the news relating the Vinoba Shave’s ^tyagraba 
before publication. Mahatma Gandhi in a statement said that he had basa 
eorreaponding with th« Vieeroy on tha aubjeet. 
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Followine the reeignaUon of Master Tara Singh, President of, the Bhiromoni 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Ooinmittee, from the Congress, Master Ajit Singh, General 
Secretary of the Bhiromoni A kali Dal also resigned. 

t8th. H. E. the GoTernoi of Bengal addressed a meeting of the Darjeeling 
district war committee at Darjeeling. Bengal’s war effort earned a tribute 
from the Governor. 

Mi. Savarkar, President of the All'India Hindu Mahasabha wrote a letter to 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir, congratnlatiug him on his recognizing Hindi 
Script and granting it an eqnal status with Urdu in the State. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of the Gnjrat Provincial 
Congress Committee at Abinraabad, declared ; “Mahatma Gandhi is conducting 
his non-violent experiment in the midst of violence raging in tlie world wiui 
consummate tact and experience of the })net struggles. You have not to fill the 
jails or non-cooperate in any way bnt devote your full time to the vigorous 
prosecution of the constructive programme of the Congress.” 

At the fourteenth session of tlie Indian Medical Coniicil held in New Delhi, 
under the presidency of Dr. B. 0. lioy, the constitution of a General Reciprocity 
Board for purposes of facilitating reciprocal recognition of medical qualifications 
between [ndia and varions countries comprising the British commonwealth and 
the creation of an AlMndia Medical Register were among the decisions taken. 

STth. The Central Executive Council of the Le^ne of Radical Congressmen 
concluded its mcetiug at Meerut. Tlte Council expressed tlie view that "the 
Victory of Fascist powers would seriously prejudice the eanso of India and 
Radical Coogressraen, tliercfore, could not approve, even tacitly, of the policy of 
the Congress leaders regarding the war.” 

Mr. M. S. Ancy, replying to felicitations extended to him at a function 
arranged in his honour in Bomtiay, made the plea that all political parties in 
India, whatever their persuasions and lines who believed in tbc freedom of India 
and the integrity of the Nation should rally on one common platform to 
frustrate the Pakistan ideid and achieve the independence of India. 

The delegates to the Eastern Group (Conference, in New Delhi, sent a message 
to the British Prime Minister tiirough H. E. the Viceroy in reply to the 
former’s message communicated to tiicin at Uie opening of the conference. 

Maulana A. K. Azad, in Hie course of a letter to tlie Scercta^ of tbc Bengal 
Gougices Parliamentary Party, stated : “Not a single heart in Bengal would be 
more pained at the present decadence in the political life of the province than 
mine, and all that I am doing is a result of that pain.” 

Sj. Saiitosh Kumar Bose, tlio Deputy JiCnncr of the Bengal Congresa 
Parliamentary Party, replying to the Congress I’residenl’s letter appealed to the 
Maulana Saheb to withdraw the disciplinary action taken against Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose in order to “save the Conpess Party and the entire opposition 
in the Bengal Assembly from the inevitable doom.” 

Tlie Ckmtral Executive of the Radical Ijcagiic, adopted a resolution proposing 
a joint conference of representatives of various groups to discuss the (lossibility 
of forming a National ilemocralic Bloc as the basis for coalition cabinets. 

88t The Punjab Government passed orders for the release of 617 Khaksar 
prisoners. 'J'he cases of remaining Khaksar prisoners not convicted of offences 
involving violence wore being examined. 

H. U. the Maharaja of Travancore presided over the Second Annual 
Convocation of the Travancore University. 

29th. Mr. N. R. Barkar, ex*Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement on the 
Eastern Group Conference in New Delhi, remarked : “Active and willing 
Go-operation in the organization of war effort by the Indian mercantile 
community depends in a large measure upon the way in which the Indian 
personnel will be treated in the deliberations of the conference.” 

Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose was declared elected to the Central Legislative 
Assembly at the by-election in the Dacca Division non-Mobammedan Rural 
Constituency. The vacancy was caused by the death of Mr. Surya Kumar 
Shome. 

Warm tributes to the work of Mr. S. Satyamnrti, the retiring Mayor of 
Madras, were paid by several councillors and commissioners of the Corporstion. 

80th. His Excdlency Sir Henry Craik, Governor of the Punjab in the course of 
a epe^ at Sheikhupura made a forceful appeal to the urban classes to make 
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BftctificeB foi the common cause. He said : “Almost every day the tide creeps 
forward. We cannot assume that it will halt before it reaches India’s frontiers.’’ 

Mr. Biinde Ali, the Premier, in a statement made an appeal to the people 
of Bind to co-operate with the Qovernment in its difficult task of stamping out 
lawlessness aud restoring iiqrmai conditions in the province. 

Sir Abdulla Ilaroon, President of the Sind Provincial Moslem League, issued 
a statement embodying a written message from the Pir of Bharchundi 
condemning the murders in the Rohri Division and appealing to his disciples 
to assist the Ministry in stopping lawlessness. 

81st. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was arrested at Chheski (Allahabad). The Pandit 
was returning to Allahabad from Wardlia after Ids talks with Mahatma Gandhi. 

Nawab Ismail Khau and Chaudhury Khaliq-nz-Zaman, leaders of the Provincial 
Moslem League had an interview with the Governor at Lucknow.—It was 
understood that the main tonic of discussion was the Governor’s invitation to 
them to join the provinciai War Help Committee. 

Mr. Kiran Baukar Uoy, General Secretary of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary 
Party, in a stutement to the Press maintained that while admitting that tWe 
was not a single member in the party wlio did not sincei-ely deplore the 
circumstances which led to Uie disciplinary action against Sj. Sarat Chandra 
Bose, the Ltador of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, “the issuing of 
a whip contrary to the decision of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, was a clear 
breach of disoipliiie.’’ 


November 1940 

H. E. tbo Viceroy’s address on the political situation in India 
and the Secretary of State’s announcement attracted a good deal of 
attention. The rejection of tho offer made by the Viceroy on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, was regretted aUko both by the Viceroy 
and the Socretary of State for Indi.-v. 

Lord Linlithgow's term of oflico as Viceroy was extended for a year. 

Tho Central Legislative Aseoinldy began its session in New Delhi. 
The Working Committee of the Congress decided that tho Congress 

group might attend it, in order to oppose the Finance Bill.—The 

object of the Bill was to raise additional revenue necessary because 

of the expenditure on war preparations. An addition of 26 p.o. to 
tho income tax was its chief feature. There were also increased 
charges for letver postage and telegrams. 

The Eastern Group Conference Sub-Committees were at work in 
New Delhi. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was sentenced to three terms of 16 months' 
rigorous imprisonment to run consecutively, for anti-war speeches m ade 
in Gorakhpur ilistrict. 

Mahatma Gandhi abandoned bis intention to fast, as Congress 

agreed to an extension of individual Satyagraha. 

Gandhiji. replying to Pandit Malaviya’s message appealing to him 
not to undertake a fast, said: “I am in God’s bands. Will avoid 
if possible.” 

In the Central Assembly the HHnanoe Bill was discussed. 

Mahatma Gandhi decided on an extension of individual civil 
disobedience end drew up a list of 1600 Satyagrahis, inniiidin g gome 
members of the Congress Working Committee. 

The Government of India withdrew its Press regulations. 
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The Qoverammt of Bengal sent a message to both Hooses of 
the Legislature regiaesting them to reconsider clauses of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939 in the light of his recommendations 
and to accept them or reject them in toto. 

Calcutta gave a civil reception to the Chinese Goodwill Mission. 
The Central Legislative Assembly rejected the supplementary Mnanoe 
Bill by 66 votes to 63. When the Viceroy returned it in a recom¬ 
mended form, it was again rejected by the same majority. Members 
of the Moslem League did’not vote. 

The Viceroy in an address to the Assembly and the Secretary 
of State in the Commons said that the British Government stood 
by its declaration of August 7 and though the proposals for the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the establishment of a War 
Advisory Council were kept in abeyance the offer stood and the 
door was open. 

In conseguenoe of Mahatma Gandhi’s extension of selective indivi¬ 
dual civil disobedience a number of prominent Congress leaders wore 
arrested. They included two ex-Proraiers of Congress Governments. 

India’s war effort was described in detail in the Viceroy’s address 
and the India Secretary’s speech. 

Among Satyagrahis arrested were the former Premiers of the 
U. P. and the C. P. Pandit Govind Ballahh Pant and Mr. Eavi 
Sankar Shukla, as well as several former Ministers, including Dr, K. N. 
Eatju, Mr. T. Prakasam and Mr. B. Gopala Boddi. 

The Eastern Group Conference came to an end, but its work was 
to be continued by a small committee. 

In Bengal, attempts wore being made to bring about a settlement 
between 8j. Sarat Chandra Bose, who led the Congress Opposition 
in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and was ordered by the Congress 
to resign from the Assembly, and the Congress Working Committee. 

Ist. Mr. M, N. Boy in a Press statement from New J.)elhi, stressed the need 
for a new political party in India, in view of the world crisis. The rise of such 
a party, he said, was a historical necessity. 

H. E. the Marchioness of Linlithgow issued an appeal for the Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene in India. 

Sir Manmatha Muknerjee, President, Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
commenting on the disoipUnary action taken against Si. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
expressed toe opinion that the Congress High Commana hardly took any notice 
of Bengal, except when "it wants to punish or expel its outstanding leaders.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab addressing a public meeting 
at Lahore, in connexion with the "Muslim Countries Day”, took the opportunity 
to elaborate his charges against Mahatma Gandhi. The Mahatma’s campaign, he 
said, amounted not only to stabbing Britain in the back bat also to a betrayal 
of the best interests of India and the Islamic world. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab, President of the All-India Moslem League, addressing 
a public meeting in Bombay, declared: “It is our duty to help our Muslim 
brethren wherever they may be, from China to Peru, because Islam enjoins that 
it is our duty to go to the rescue of our Muslim brethren,” The meeting was 
held in observance of the "Muslim Countries Day.” 

A communique from New Delhi stated: "The following annonneement has 
bem made from No, 10 Downing Street. His Majesty the King has been 

{ leased to approve the retention of his office by H. E. the Marqaess of 
jiniitbgow, p.o.Kt., o,M.s.t., u.m.i b., c.b.b., t.i>., Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India for a farther period of one year from April 1940. 

Xml. The Prime Minister conveyed the following message to the Eastern Group 
Conference in New Delhi, through H. E. the Viceroy-"Please convey to 
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representatives o( the Dominions, India, the Colonies and Mcmdated territories 
assembled in the Eastern Group Conference my appreciation of their enconraginK 
message. I an confident that their decisions will contribute most eifeotively to 
that victory which the Empire is united in its determination to win.’’ 

Sir Arthur lloim. Governor of Madras, addressing a public meeting at 
Anantpur (Madras) declared: “The war vitally affects India, her men, women 
and children, because unless Great llritain and the British Empire win tois war, 
it will bo the end of civilization not only in Europe, but throughout the world.” 

Mr. S. Srinivas Iyengar, in the course of a lecture at Mylapore (Madras), 
suggested a new order based on non-party democracies, reasonably militarist ana 
fairly Socialist in character. 

Srd. The trial ot Pandit Jawharlul Nehru began in tlie district jail at Gorakhpur 
before Mr. G. V. Mess, Ifistricl Magislrato, Gorakhpur, 

Mr. M. N. Hoy in a statement at I.ucknow said: "I have all along 
maintained that whatever miglit be the motive of the British ruling class, it is 
absurd to regard tliis war as England’s war and be indifferent to its outcome. 
As I have pointed out from the b^inniug it has become India’s war.” 

The annual Id Heuniun held on the Calcutta maidan attracted a representative 
gathering. Mr. Fozlul lluq, in declaring the function open, appeals for unity 
among Moslems, who he said, were now at the parting of ways and whose 
farther position would depend on the course they adopted. Moslems should tra 
and develop aloug the progressive linos of the b^t races in the world. He 
implored Moslems to work for the benefit of the world of Islam and never to 
forget this duty to the Holy Prophet. 

4th. H. E. the Viceroy in opening the 11th meeting of the Central Board of 
Irrigation in New Delhi, made the following observations: ‘‘My interest in 
agriculture and in the welfare of the Indian cultivator in particular, is keen and 
abiding, and it therefore, gives me a very 8))ecial sense ot pleasure to have this 
opportunity of meeting and speaking to those on whom, in this country, the 
fruitfulness of the land so largely depends.” 

Orders were rcsen-ed at Gorakhpur, in the case in which Pandit Jawbarlal 
Nehru was charged under the Defence of India Itules in connexion with certain 
speeches made by him. 

At the Pars! Youth Oonference at Karachi, which met under the presidency 
of Dr. Jal Bulsara of Bombay, resolutions regarding the educational, social, and 
political advancement of the Parsi community in Sind were adopted. 

Sth. The autumn sesHion of the Indian la^ialative Assembly met in New Delhi, 
Sir Abdur Hahim, President, was in the chair. Congress members were absent, 
while Muslim I^eagne members numbered about a dozen. Other section of the 
House wore fully occupied. 

Sir Jeremy Haisman, Finance Member, introduced a supplementary Finance 
Bill imposing a twenty-fire p. c. surcharge for central purposes on all taxes on 
income, including Super tax and Corporation tax. The Surobarge, which waa 
expected to yield Bs. 5 crores in a full year, would be imposed as a Federal 
Surcharge. The entire proceeds would thus go to the centre to finance the war 
effort which was costing over Bs. 20 lakhs a dav. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha. Maulana A. E. Azad, 
Congress President, presided. The Goromiitce discussed the general ^liticai 
situation in the couiitrv with particular reference to Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s 
conviction. Mahatma Gandhi, who was present for the greater part of the meeting, 
acquainted the members with bis corresimndencc with the Viceroy. 

Pandit Nehru was sentenced by the Disuict Magistrate of (^ra^pur on three 
charges under the Defence Buies to an aggregate term of four ^years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on three counts. 

6Ui. The Congress Working Committee passed the following resolution at Wardha : 

“In view of this necessity to oppose the Bill introduced to finance the war, 
the Working Committee requests tlie Congress members of the Oentnd Legislative 
Assembly to attend and take part in the proceedings relating to the Bill.” 

Mr, Bnulabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Legielatnte 
issued the following statement : “In view of the ncoeseity to opjiose the Finance 
Bill introduced by the Government of India to finance the war, the Working 
Committee has declared that the Congress members of the Central L^islative 

e 
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ABBembl; should attend the Assembly for that purpose. I acco^inglv request all 
the memoers of the Oongress Party to proceed to Delhi immediately.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the dissatisfaction express^ in an 
adiouinment motion at the Government’s failure to call a meeting of the 
Central Assembly between April and November, found sympathy in many 
quarters. 

The President announced in the Central Assembly that Pandit Lakshmi Kant 
Mutoa’s adjournment motion had been disallowed by the Governor-General 
on the ground that it related to a matter which was not primarily the concern 
of (he Qovernor-Gencral-in Council. , . . 

The Assembly, discussing non-oStcial resolntions, rejee^ without a division, 
the one mov^ last session uy fjir Raja All recommending the appointment 
of a committee of officials and non-officials to examine the Government of 
India’s fiscal policy. 

Mr. D. V. Savarkar issued a long statement from Bombay, on Pandit Jawhar- 
lal’s sentence and the attitude of the Congress and the Ilinuu Sabha. 

Sic Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a public meeting 
at Montgomery, declared : “It is a hard fact that iinlesB the forces of Nazi and 
Fascist aggression are efTeotivcly checked and overcome, a disastTons future is 
in store not only for the Moslem countries in the Near and Middle East but 
ultimatdy for India herself.” 


7tb. Mahatma Gandhi in an interview at Wardha said : "In view of the extension 
of individual civil disobedience, the idea of a fast naturally remains in 
abeyance.” 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Zianddin Ahmed asked the Finance Minister 
to lay on the table a list of ex|)caditare, votnblo and non-votable, which he had 
aanctioned outside the budget for 1940-41. Sir Jeremy Kaisman referred the 
questioner to the statement made by him on the opening day explaining the 
snancial position. 

The Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha sent the names of Mr V. D. Savarkar. 
Sir M. N. Mukerjt, Mr. Shyamaprosad Mukerji, Dr. B. S. Moonje and 
Mr B. L. Bhopatkar for nomination to the Presidentship of the All-India 
session of the Hindu Mahasabba at Madura. 

Mr. Mehar Chand, GlDco Secretary, the Punjab Socialist Party, was arrested 
at L^ore, under Buie 129 of the Defence of India Rules, 

Questioned in the House of Commons regarding the trial and sentence on 
Pandit Nehru, Mr. Amery stated: ''Pandit Nehru was prosecuted under the 
Defence of India rules, lie was charged, I understand, with delivering speeches 
' in the early part of October of a character likely to prejudice reernitmeut and 
stir UP ffisanection and feelings of enmity between different classes of Bis 


report but I have seen messages that he was found guilty and sentenced to four 
yeare’ imprisonment.” 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, in reply to a 
question put by Sir Ziauddiii Ahm^ said that the Government had received no 
offer Allama Masbriqni, the Khaksar leader, to give soldiers to fight for 
the British. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued the following statement from Bombay: “In accordance 
with the resolution of 29lh September of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
Lea^e, authorising me as President to decide the date and venue of the next 
annual session of tiie All-India Muslim League, 1 have, after considering the 
various proposals and invitations from different provinces, finally accepted the 
invitation of the Madras Provincial Muslim League to bold the next session in 
Madras during the Easter Holidays.” 

8tb. All the members of the Conp-ess Working Committee met at Wardha. 
M^atma Gandhi was present at the meeting. The Committee came to certain 
tentative demsions regarding the conduct of Oongress affairs in so far as civil 
disobedience was concerned. 

In the Centra] Assembly, five official Bills were passed after a brief debate. 
Four of the Bills related to the Defence Department and were amendments to 
the Indian Works of Defence Act, the Indian Navy Discipline Act (two amend¬ 
ments) and the Indian Cantonment Act. The fifth, moved by Bir Zai^lla 
Khan was to repeal certidn enactments and amend certain other enactments. 
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Sir Jeremy RaiBman, Finance Member, wanted to remore bardahipe and anoma« 
lies in the operation of the Excess Profits Tax Act by an amending Bill, 

Maulana Arad, Congress President, in a Press statement at Wardha siud : 
“For the present, there was no question of Mr. Gandhi’s hist. As for the 
Congress programme, the scheme of individual civil disobedience as directed and 
guided b^ Mr. Gandhi stood.” 

Cr. Eajendra Prasad addressing a meeting of Congress Workers at Jubbnipore, 
said that Mahatma Gandhi had postponed his fast only for ^e time being, but 
ho had not given up the idea or rhauged his programme. The only question 
before Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. Prasad added, was when and on what issue he 
should undertake the fast, 

9th. The sentence of eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment awarded to Mr. 
Maganlal Bagdi, a Socialist leader, was reduced to nine months on appeal by the 
District and Sssion Judge, Nagpur. 

Dr. Bajendra ITasad, in an interview at Patna stated that the members of the 
Conpess Party in the Ccnlrai Legislature, had been permitted to participate only 
in those discussions in tlie Central Assembly, which related to the Finance Bill. 

, He added that the Working Committee hau, however, given permission to the 
Congress Party for attending any other also which might bo in connexion with 
war effort involving fresh taxation. 

The death occurred of Mr, Neville Chamberlain, ex-Premier of Britain at his 
country-home at Hampshire. 

10th. H. E Tai Chi Toa, Member of tho Stale Council and President of Examination 
Yuan of the Chinese Government, who was on a goodwill visit to Burma and 
India, arrived in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi, under the captain, “To The Reader” wrote in the ffarijan : 

“Yon must have seen through my Press notice that the publication of the 
Harijan and the other two weeklies have been suspended. In it 1 expressed 
the hope that che suspension might bo only for a week. But I see that the hope 
bad no real foundation, “I ahall miss my weekly talks with you, as I expect yon, 
too. will miss tltoin. The value of those talks consisted in their being a ftdthful 
record of my deepest thoughts. Bnch expression is impossible in a cramped 
atmosphere. Ah 1 have no desire to offer civil disobedience, 1 cannot write freely.” 

11th. In the Central Assembly, momliors of the Congress I’arty attended the session. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took his place as loader of the Congress Party. Mr. 
Jinnah also appeartd for the ilebato on tho Financo Bill. 

Sir Jeremy Raisinaii made a statement on the Finance Bill, the back ground 
to which, he c.xplaiueci, was given in his compreliensivo review of the fiuandal 
position when the session opened. Ho spoke, therefore, only about the provisions 
of the Bill itself. Mr. 8. Satyamnrti gave the Congress reasons for not supporting 
the Bill, The Government, ho declared, were getting from India men, materials 
and money, but they were not enjoying tho whole-hearted intellectual and moral 
co-operation of the twople. His party was determined not to pay up for 
a war in the declaration of which they had no part. 

Mr. K. Srinivasara, Managing Editor of the Hindu, in his opening address 
as President of tlio Newspaper Editors’ Conference in New DeUii mention^ the 
withdrawal of the order under the Defence Regulations prohibiting publication of 
matter calculated directly or indirectly to foment opposition to the successful 
prosecution of the war. . 

Owing to the war tho usual ceremonial m connexion with Armistice Day was 
not held in Calcutta but Uio customary two ininnteH’ silence in honour of the dead 
was observed. 


tidi. In the Central Assembly, during question time. Sir Andrew Clow. Commnni- 
cations Member, informed Manlavi Abdul Rasbeed Cbowdbury that the cause of 
the accident to Uie Dacca Mail on August 5, was tho removal of a rail from the 
track.—No inquiry Committee had been appointed but the accident was inquired 
into by the Senior Government Iiispec'tor of Railways and a copy of bis report 
was in the library. 

In the Assam Assembly, the Decree Settlement Bill 1938, was referred to a 
Select Committee. . .... 

The House by 53 to 44 votes rejected an adjournmrat motion tabled _ by the 
Opposition to discuss the action of the Government in framing and putting into 
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operation rules under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, without giving an 
opportunity to the House to consider the rules. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. Premier of the Puniab, in the course of a speech at 
Lahore demanded the withdrawal by Mahatma Gandhi of bis remarks in the 
Harijan that the Punjab was a rocruitiug ground for mercenary soldiers. 

Pandit G. B. Pant. ex*Premier of the United Provinces and a member of the 
Congress Working Committee addressing a public meeting at Jhansi declared : 
“We praise the heroic resistance of the British people who, despite the 
indisenminate bombing of their cities, the destruction of their homes, hearths, 
families and kith and kin, are bearing these sacrifices cheerfully and courageously.*’ 

IStb. In the Central Legislative* Assembly, discussion continued on the Finance Bill, 

Bis Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent a message to both Houses of the 
Provincial Legislature regarding the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill 1939, 
which was passed by bom Houses, and was awaiting the Governor’s assent. 
The message contained certain recommendations about some of me clauses 
and ditectM the legislature either to accept or to reject them, in toto, after 
due consideration. 

The Additional Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, proceeded with the 
further bearing of the case in which Bj. Bnbhns Chandra Bose was charged under 
the Defence of India Uules. 

, Mahatma Gandhi drew up a list of nearly 1500 Congressmen, to court 
imprisonment by resorting to individual civil disubedienec. 

14th. H. E. Tai Chi Tao, Dr. T. K. Tseng and the members of the Chinese 
Goodwill Mission were accorded a civil reception nt the Town Hall, Calcutta, 

In order to increase the period of enlistment of entraints to the Eastern 
Frontier Kifles (Bengal BattalioiO from three to seven, the Government of Bengal 
proposed to amend uie Eastern Frontier Killcs (Bengal Battalion) Act. 

lu the Assam Assembly, Bir Mtdiammad Baadulia, Premier, presented a list 
of sapplemcutary demands for grants totalling its. for the year 1940-41. 

Ifitb. In the Central Assembly, Mr. C. P. Lawson of the European Group urged 
that maximum economy, maximum Bi>eod and maximum efliciency iu India’s 
war efibrt were the great essentials. 

A communique issued from New Delhi said : ‘The Btanding Committee of the 
All'lndia Newspaper Editors’ Couference, has elected the following five ^sons 
to act as noii-omcial Press Advisers on behalf of the Conference with the Central 
Government: Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Mr. B. J. Kricliner, Mr. B. Bhivarao, Mr, 
Deshbandhu Gupta and Mr. J. N. Babiii (couvener).’’ 

16th. Acharya J, B. Kiipalani, General Bccretary of tlie All-India Congress 
Committee issued the following circular to all provincial Congress Committees. 

"Mahatma Gandhi issued instructions on October 31 about wbat was to be 
done in case of Jawharlal’s arrest. Mahatma Gandhi’s instructions reached the 
A. I. C. C. office on the evening of November 3. These Instructions say that no 
attempt should be made to coerce shopkeepers to close their shops and extra 
precautions should be taken to prevent noisy domouslratious.’’ 

Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel notified the District Magistrate of Abmcdabad of his 
intention to offer Batyngraha, by delivering a speech in the compound of the 
District Local Board. 

Planned rural development, started by the Government of Bengal, was reported 
to be making steady progress. 

Bir Manmatba Nath Mnkherjee, President of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahasabba, presiding over the ninth Hindu Conference held at _ Krishnagar, 
declared that the Hindu Mahasabha was not an anti-national organization, that 
it was not harmful to the cause of the Moslems, and that its activities were not 
influenced by low political motives. Dr. B. B. Moonjo, acting President of 
the AH-lndia Hindu Mahasabba, Dr. Byamuprosad Mukherji and Mr. N. 0. 
Ghatt^ee were among those present. 

An important recommendation regarding Mcrabors of the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly, who might be arrested, detainra, convicted or imprisoned and thus 
prevented from attending the session of the Assembly or any meeting of 
any committee of the House was made by the Committee of Privileges of 
^e Assembly. 

17th. Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel was arrested at Ahmedabad. The arrest was under 
sec, 129 of the Defence of India Act, which empowered the detention of persons 
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who wcro Acting or about to act in a prejudicial manner towards the successful 
prosecution of the War. 

An interesting and instructive dcmouslraiion covering every phase of A. B. P. 
activities was given in Calcutta. 

Mr. Brijlal Biyani, President of the Vidarbba Provincial Congress Committee, 
who started Satyagraha, was arrested by the Deputy Commissioner, Akola, under 
the l>cfcncc of India Buies. 

Mr. A. K. Faziul Unq, Premier of Bengal opening the first U. P. Moslem 
Students’ Conference at Allahabad, said : ‘’To a certain point communalism is 
essential—it is a kind of sacred feeling.” 

18th. Mr. Biswacath Das, former Orissa Premidr and his two ex-colleagues in 
the Congress Ministry received an invitation from Wardha to meet Mahatma 
Oandhi on December 7, 

In the Central Assembly during question time. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed asked 
whether the Government had rental private houses in New Delhi for the 
accommodation of tlie extra members of the Viceroy’s proiwscd expanded Cabinet, 
Sir liamaswami Mudaliar answered in tlie afiirmative. 

'i'he most notable speech in tlic Finance Bill debate on the question of India’s 
co operation or non-co-operation in the war eflbrt, was made by the Leader of 
the House, Sir M. /afrulla Khan. 

Mr. M. N. Boy addressing the U. P. Moslem Students’ Conference at Allahabad, 
said : “The uicscnt coustilulioual deadlock can only be ended by Coalition 
Ministries in the provinces.” 

Itilh. I'he Cenlrul Assnmldy rejected by 5r> votes to 5!!, the motion for consideration 
of the new Finance Bill. The Moslem league Party did not vote on the motion, 
while the Congress Nationalist Parly voted with the Congress bloc against the 
motion. 

Dr. T. S. S. Bajan, a former Minister of Madras, was arrested in Triehinopoly 
under section 1'20A Dufeneo of India Buies. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, in a e|)eceti replying to addresses of welcome 
at Comilla, expltiinc<l the cin-iinislnnecs which had led to the depression in the 
jute trade. 'Ihe present war, lie said, was a struggle between the forces of 
tyranny and freedom, of civilised life and barbarity ; it was also an economic 
struggle in wliidi the essential siipplics of war wore of paramount importance. 

20th. In the Ocntial Legislative Assembly on the rciiitrodnclion in recommended 
form of the Biii'plenientaTy Finance Bill, the House voted 55 in opposition and 
.5:1 ill support of the Government. 

II. E. the Viceroy, addressing both Mouses of the Central Iiegislatuxo in New 
Delhi, said that in the matter of the expansion of his Executive Council, he had 
not scciircii the response that was hojied lor from political leaders in India, 
His Excellency continued: “His Majesty’s Government note this conclusion 
with sincere riigrci. The proposals in question would place real power and real 
responsibility in Indian bands. 1'beir acucptiince would aflbrd the most hopeful 
conUiliiitioii which Iiidiaii political leaders could make at this critical time 
towards the presorvadou of Indian unity, and towards an agreed constitutional 
scltlumcnt for the future. His Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
withdraw tlicm, and are still prepared to give effect to them as soon as they are 
convinced that a sufliciciit degree of representative support is forthcoming. But 
ns that decree of support has cvidcutiv not yet manifested itself, His Majesty’s 
Govctnmeiit have decided tliat 1 should not bo jiislified in proceeding with the 
expansion of iny Exeentive Council or the establishiucut of the War Advisory 
Council, at the present moment.” 

Mr. L. 8. Amcry, BecretaiT of Slato for India, S])eakiug in the House of 
Commons, recalica India’s great part in the Inst war when she put over 
l,5lX).t)00 trained rorn into the field ou many fronts. Mr. Amery answered some 
crititism about the political situation in India. The British White Paper Offer, 
he allirined, was not made in a half-hearted or tentative sense. Even if the 
indcpciidcnco of India wore declared tomorrow, India would for many years 
hare to rely on the British frame work in the Army and the Air Force. 
Mo regretted that the Congress bad icicctcd a great opportunity of real power 
ond responsibility. There was stilt, however, nothing to prevent responsible 
leaders in India from thinking out among themselves the difficult and complex 
problem of tbe Indian constitution. “We are only too willing to welcome and 
promote any such action.” 
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Mr. Morarji Desai, ex-Miniatei of Bombay was arrested under 8ec. 129 of the 
Defence of India Buies. 

Mst In the Central Assembly, Bardar Sant Bingh suggested that the powers under 
the Defence of India Act were being used by Provincial Governments against 
their political opponents. 

The Assembly agreed after some critioism of the Government, to the motion 
of (he Leader of the House, Sir Mohd. Zafrulla Khan, to elect three members 
to serve for the remainder of the year on the Standing Oommittco to be 
atta^ed to the Supply Department 

The Finance Bill was certified by the Governor-General. It was laid on the 
table of the Council of State. 

In the Council of State, all the non-officials who spoke on the subject 
supported Pandit H. N. Kanzru’s resolution asking for the construction of 
air-craft and automobiles in India, 

Mr. B. G. Khor, former Congress Premier of Bombay and Mr. D. N. 
Vandrekar, a leading Congressman, were arrested in Bombay under Bee, 129 of 
fhe Defence of India Act. 


iini. Sir N. N. Sircar, ex-Law Member of the Government of India in a 
statement on the speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Commons, said '‘To the Congress demand of the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence after the war, Mr. Amcry has given a clear and emphatic negative. As I 
am one of those who has repeatedly siud in public that India’s interest is best 
served by her remaining within the British Tmpire, I am for obvious reasons 
not criticizing Mr. Amcry’s slnfement. “What I do seriously complain of is 
Mr. Amei 7 ’B discreet silence on the Moslem attitude in general and in particular 
on what Mr. Jinnah has even in bis latest statement on the floor of the 
Assembly declared to be his ultimate and indispensable goal—Pakistan.” 

The Council of Btate passed 12 Bills |)asBcd by the Central Legislative 
.AsBoixibly* 

Three Wmer Congress Ministers of the Central provinces (Pandit Dwarka 
Prasad Misra, Mr. S. V. Gokhale and C. .1, Bharucha) were sentenced to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment each, in connexion with the Satyagraha campaign. 

83rd. Maulana Azad said at Karachi, “The present action of the Congress is 
the only reply which the country can give to Mr. Amery’s statemeut in the 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, in a speech in New Delhi, 
declared : “The spokesmen of the British Government have recently declared 
that the door for negotiations is slill open. We the Moslems also re-echo the 
statement and eay that the door for negotiations is still open.”' 

At the annual constituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
Calcutta Branch, various matters relating to the status of women educationally 
and socially were discussed. Mr. A. N. Chaudhuri presided. 

Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, ex-Preroier and Leader of the Opposition in the 
Bind Assembly, was sworn in as Ministers at the Government House, in the 
place of Mr. G. M. Byed, Muslim League Minister, who tendered his rcsi^ation, 

84th. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, former Premier of the U. P. was arrested at 
Haldwani. 'The arrest was effected under the Defence of India Buies. 

HitiaB Manibou Patel, daughter of Bardar I’atel was arrested at Bareja. 

The part that women can play in promoting communal unity and in working 
for the development of international understanding was emphasized at l^e 
annual constituent conference of the AU-India Women’s Conference in Calcutta. 


85 th. In the Council of State, when Mr. P. N. Sapru siioke on the Indian political 
situation, he suggested that a good will mission of broad minded Englishmen 
^ould visit India in an effort to find a new approach to the country’s consti¬ 
tutional problem. 

Dr. T. 8. Bajan, the former Madras Minister, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Bs. lUOO in default six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant was sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

The concluding plenary session of the Eastern Group Conference was held in New 
Delhi, 'i'be appointment in India of a representative Standing Body to continue 
the work of the conference and, within a defined field, to eo-ordinat^ supply, plan 
production and assist in arranging new sources of production was to be 
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recommended by the delegatione to tiietr reupective Governments, Such a body, 
it was empbasi’sed, could not be established by the conference itself. The 
recommendation, like all other recomnienclations, must be submitted to all the 
participating Guveriiments, but the leaders of the delegations expressed the hope 
that the proposals wonld meet with their sii))port and acceptance. 

Mr. T. Frakasham, President of the Andlira Provincial Congress Committee 
addressed a communication to the Government, informing them that ho propo^ 
to offer Satyagraha. 

SCth. The Council of State passed Pandit M. N. Kanaru’s resolution concerning the 
Supply Department. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, an eX'Minister of Madras was arrested and sentenced to a 
year’s simple imprison ment. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a message (o the Congrcssincn of Bengal, said : “I 
exp^t great things from Bengal, My expectations can bo rcalixm only if all 
parties sink their differences and woi^ for the common cause.” 

Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, interviewed at Ijidiore, expressed complete 
eatisfaction at tlie result of his efforts to form a stable Ministry in Sind. Ue 
said that in the specdal cicciimstancca of Sind, the best and only course opeu to 
Oongressmeu in that Province was not to ollbr Satyagraha but to support the 
Ministry in maintaining law and order. 

27th. The Central Assembly held a brief sitting, during which it passed the 
Excess Profits Tax Amendment Bill, with two amendments, and adjoiirued 
aim die. 

Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, before leaving Liibore, in a statement reiterated 
that he was nersoually in favour of mass civil disobedience but since they 
had entrusted every thing to Mr. Gandhi they must carry out the Mahatma’s 
pronamme. 

The security deposit of Ks. WOO of the ICnglish weekly "Forward Block” 
was declared foifeitM by the Government of Bengal under the Press Emereenev 
Power Act ® ' 

28 Ui. A communique issued in Now Delhi said: His Majesty the King has been 
pleas^ to ajiprove the appointment of Lieutenant-General Claude John Eyre 
Auchinleck, C.B., c.a.i., D.s.o., o.b.k., Indian Army to be Commandcr-in-Ohiof 
in India in suceessiou to His Excellency General Sir Robert A. Cassels, q.c.b. 
G.C.8.I , n.s.o., Indian Army, with effect horn a date early in 1941.” ’’ 

In the Council of State, Blr Girlja Bhanker Baipai summed up the 
deliberations on the supplementary Finance Bill.—'Ihc Uouse passed the Bill 
by 27 votes to 11. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal was at Khulna, and in the course of a speech 
observed ; “My final afipeal is for willing and hearty co-operation. We have 
got to remember that this may be a long war, and, therefore, we may 
have to make a long and sustained effort.” ' 

Bardar V. Pahil was detained under See. 20 of the Defence of India Act. 

Sir Jagadish I’raaad (ex-Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council) in a statement 
to the Preeas on the political sitnation in India, observ^ inter alia • 
‘‘The fears of some of us have only come too true. Political disagreements 
have ended in open conflict between Congress and Government. Those who 
not long ago were governing large proveuecs with publicly acknowledged 
success are already in prison or will soon bo there. An attempt to fix 
responsibility for this deplorable outcome will only renew barren controversy 
At the moment I'oth sides appear to bo in an unbending mood.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, a motion by the Congress Party for 
adjourning the btisincsa of the Uonso in order to critieizo the Bengal Government 
order, i>rohibiting the publication of news or comment in regard to hunger 
strikes in jails or places of detention was defeated by 104 votes to 64. 

Mr. Brikrisbna Sinha, cx-Premier of Bebar was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. 

ggtb. In the Council of State, during question time, Mr, G. S. Motilal asked how 
many ships on the Indian water were affected by the restrictions imposed 
by the Government of India. 

In tjM Bengal liegislative Assembly, the Finance (Sales Tax) Bill, 1941 
introduced by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, met with considerable opposition.—The 
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opposition speakers generally condemned the Bill vhich, they said, would 
operate harshly on the people who could illafiford to bear any additional burden 
of taxation. Mr. Sohrawardy explained the main principle of the Bill and the 
way in which it would work. 

80Ui. In the Bengal L^islative Assembly, the concluding stage of the debate on 
the Sales Tax Bill was reached.—The principal points whim the Opposition 
stressed were that the tax would weigh heavily on the poorer people, mat it 
was inojiportune in view of the war, which liad imitosed additional burdens on 
the people in various ways, and also that it was not urgently necessary. 

The Governor-General gave his consent to 12 Bills passed by the Central 
Legislature i— ? 

^The Indian Navy (Discipline) Act: Hie India Works of Defence (Amendment) 
Act; The Indian Navy (Second Amendment) Act; The Cantonments (Amend¬ 
ment) Act : The Itopealing and Amending Act: The Indian Begistration 
(Amendment) Act: The Code of Civil ITocediire (Amendiuont) Act : The 
Indian Companions (Amendment) Act The War Donations and Investments 
(Companies) Act : The Itescrve Bank of India (3rd, Amendment) Act : and 
Motor Spirit (l)uties) Amendment Act, 


December 1940 

The arrests of those offering Satyograha against the country’s 
Mvar effort continued : a number of prominent men and women were 
arrested. 

In Bengal, Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was released from jail, 
where be was under trial in connexion with the Holwcll Monument 
agitation. Since November 29, ho had been on hunger strike and 
the Government were advised that persistence in this would involve 
serious danger to his health, 

A short session of tho Bengal Legislative Assembly ended. Its 
nVii^f feature was tho introduction of a Sales Tax Bill to increase 
provincial revenues. The general rate of tax was 2 p c. and many 
articles of food were exempted. The Punjab considered a similar measure. 

A conference about jute was held in New Delhi, and it was 
agreed that the mills would work to a purchase programme in which 
dates and prices and quantities were to be set out. In this way 
it was hoped to improve prices for the grower. 

The standing committee of Princes and Ministers met in Bombay, 
to consider a number of matters, one of them, the adequate represen¬ 
tation of the States on all committees concerned with the war effort 
at the Centre. 

^^era were more arrests of Satya^ahis. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
who was arrested, was released for considerations of health. 

A statement was issued by Mahatma Gandhi, emphasizing that 
Satyagraha would not be regarded by any Congress member as 
compulsory, and that tho restrictions he imposed aimed at limiting 
the movement to those whom he considered fittest for it. 

The Government of India’s War Supply Department was decen¬ 
tralized, to get work done more quickly. 

Mr. Pazlul Huq’s appeal to Mr. Jinnah to take the initiative in 
reaching a settlement with the Congress won some support from 
prominent pubUo leaders. 
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Mr. Amery in Ijondon made a speech stressing India’s underlying 
unity and suggesting as a principle of action “India first”. 

H. E. the Viceroy addressing the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta, explained in detail India’s war effort and the 
constitutional position. 

Mahatma Gandhi ordered the suspension of the Satyagraha 
movement during the Christmas season. 

Some members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party met 
in Calcutta and re-elected Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose as their leader. 
The Party Secretary, who convened and afterwards cancelled the 
meeting, dissociated himself from its proceedings. The Congress 
President threatened disciplinary action. 

Mr. Jinnah re-stated the Moslem demands in a speech at Karachi. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement on the political 

situation which attracted wide attention. 

In a Civic Guard and A. B. P. parade on the Calcutta maiden, 
the Viceroy inspected over 7000 of these servioes. 

Nine M. P.’s issued an appeal to India’s political loaders to 

end the deadlock. 

The National Liberal Federation of India was in session in Calcutta. 

The All India Hindu Mahasabha was in session at Madura. 

Mr. Jinnah received congratulations and good wishes on his 

64th birthday. 

Mr M. N. Boy, in Bombay, said that Pakistan was not an 

immediate issue and India’s immolate problem was to make the 
war effort a fully national and democratic purpose. 

The Army Council issued a warm appreciation of the part taken 
by Indian troops in the fighting in North Africa, 

1st. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, In a speech at Now 
Market referred to India's growing status in the Hritish Commonwealth of Nations 
and reiterated Britain’s ]>ledge to her of equal )>aitiieTehip in the Empire. 

Mr. Amery also reviewed the war situation and expressed the view that 
Creek successes in Italy opeiic»l up for Britiiiii “a vista of opportunity which, if 
we can turn it to full account, may be of immense and even decisive influence 
upon the whole course of the war. 'I'hc resi^nsibility of the Empire, the right of 
imperial initiative, is, to-day, vested in each member of the Commonwealth. 
That is the aspect of tiio Uelbi Conference, which is not without its oonstitudonal 
significance. Nor is it without special sigaifleance for India. In her internal and 
constitutional development India has not yet attained to that free measure of 
Self-Government wliicb wc have declared to be our goal. Its full attainment 
to-day depends, indeed, more upon agreement between Indians themselves as to 
the right nature of India’s future constitution than upon ourselves.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Noidu and Mr. Bluilabhai Desai, both members of the Congress 
Working Committee and Air. Mongaldas rakvasa. President, Bombay Legislative 
Council, were arrested in Bombay under See, 129 of the Defence of India Buies. 

Maulana Abul Kslam Azad, interviewed at Wardha, stated: ‘‘Assam 
M. L. A.’s and A. I. 0. C. members are peimittcd to offer Satyagraha.” 
tiMl. The Bengal Legislative Assembly passed a resolution that the Government 
of Bengal should take immediate steps "to ensure higher prices of raw Jute 
for the cultivator in the current season by adopting such necessary and suitable 
measures as may be economically iuslifiablc.” 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, a member of the Congress Working Committee 
and Mr, Kumar Chandra Jana, President, Midnapore district Congress Committee 
were arrested and sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment each under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Srd. Sir Jagadish l^rasad, a former Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Connoil asked for a Committee of non-party men to consult political leaders, 

7 
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iacludiog Congress leaders in jaiU on means by which the Central Government 
oonld be reconstructed to secure the willing and energetic co-operation of the 
whole of India in the one supreme task developing the country’s war ^ort. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, ex-Premier of Madras, was arrested and sentenced 
to a year’s simple imprisonment. , . ... 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad issued the following statement! "I have received the 
following telegram from Mr. Gandhi: 'Bihar accounts disturbing. Why does a 
province that was best causing anxiety. There should be no demonstration. Only 
authorities should be informed, not the public, of impending resistance’.” 

The Bengal L^islative Assembly passed the Local Authorities Census 
Expeiises ^ntribution Bill,, which provided for contributions by_ certun Iwal 
authorities of a portion of the expenses incurred or to be incurred in connexion 
with the census. 


4th. Dr. Radha Eumud Mukhorji of the Calcutta Cniversity prepared a 
scheme in which he suggested that the leaders of the communities of India should 
first achieve a preliminarv agreement on the differences on which the communities 
were to separate and on the sphere of unity in which they could work together 
to build up India as a democracy. 

Mr. Biswanalh Das, former Premier of Orissa, was arrested. 

'The Conference between the representatives of the Government of India, 
the Governments of the jute growing provinces and of the mill industry to deal 
with the problem of surpluses openra in New Delhi. 

Miss pursed Ben, grand-daughtor of the late Dadabhai Nowroji, was 
arrested under the Punjab Frontier Crossing Regulation of 1873, 
fith. Sj Bubhas Chandra Bose, who was arrested on July 2, in connexion 
with the Ilolwell Monument agitation under sec. 121) of the Defence of India 
Rules was released from the Presidenoy Jail, Oilcntta, from detention. 

Mrs, V. L, Pandit, former Minister of the United Provinces, was arrested. 

Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar issued a statement from Madras, in which he 
Btat^ inter alia ; “Mr. Amery's stigmatising the Indian political agitation as 
artificial is not only baseless but a gross insult to India. India as a whole 
wanto independence and that reality of power which it alone can give, exclusively 
for her own eons and daughters.” 

6tli. The Federal Court unanimously held that the United Provinces Act of 
1938 regularising remissions of rent was within the competence of the 
provinciid legislature. Their l^ordships gave the judgment in an appeal by 
the Unit^ Provinces Government from an order of the Allahabad High Court 
declaring that the Act was ultra vires of the U. P. Legislature. 

Tbe tel^raphic communication that had passed between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr, B. P. Fain, member of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, 
on the' Congress parliamentary affairs in Ben|;al, was released to the Press. 
In releasing the correspondence, Mr. Pain said: "Encouraged by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message to Bengal to sink all differences and unite, I appealed to 
him to help us to do so. 1 regret to have to confess that I failed to obtain the 
Mahatma’s aympatiiy.” Mahatma Gandhi sent a telegram to Mr. B. P. Pain : 
"Regret inability, even unwillingness, to interfere notwitiistanding my regard and 
friendship for the Brothers. Feel ban cannot be lifted without their apologising 
for indiscipline.” 

The Fraeral Court by a majority consisting of tbe Chief Justice and Sir S. 
Yaradoohariar, dismissed the appeal questioning the validity of the Madras 
Agriculturists Debt Relief Act. 

^e fine of one anna imposed upon Baidar Bampuran Bingh was paid by 
Mr. Henderson, District Magistrate, Lahore, from his own pocket. 


7tli. The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, called for an explanation 
from Sardar Bampuran Bingh, Leader of the Congress Assembly Party in the 
Punjab, after reading the judgment of the District Magistrate in the case 
agmnst ihe Bardar for offering Satyagraba. Mahatma Gandhi issued tiie 
i^lowing statement on the Bardar’s case"1 have just read Sardar Bampuran 
Singh’s astounding statement before the Court. I do not know who passed his 
nanw. In my instructions I had explicitly prohibited the inclusion of names such 
as his. But I compliment the Bardar on his courage in telling the truth at the 
eoet (ff his political reputation. Let his example be a warning to others that I 
attacdi no value to empty and meaningless discipline in whose name Bardar 
Sampunm Singh offend civil disobedience.” 
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•th, Mr. M. A. JinniA, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, said: "If the 
Congress wants to achieve independence tliero is no other way of doing it 
except by the two communities agreeing to live as separate entities. Pakistan 
is the only way to India’s freedom.” 

Sardar Bampuran Bingb, Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, was asked by uie Congress President not to offer Satyagraha agun 
unless he received further instruction from the Congrws President. 

In continuation of his appMi to Mr. Jinn ah to reopen negotiations 
with the Congress Mr. A. K, Fazlul Hnq, Bengal Premier, requested the 
members of the Council of the All-India Moslem I.ei^ue to write to Mr. Jinnah 
asking him to call an emergency meeting of the Council of the Working 
Committee of the Moslem League. 

Mr. M. N. Roy presiding at the C. P. and Berar Youth Conference at 
Amraoti, expressed the view that the national interests of India could no longer 
be promoted by disregarding the fate of the rest of the world. Ue stres^ 
the need for fighting Fascism in India’s interest. 

9tb. Mrs. Vijayalafcsbmi Pandit and Mr. Nityananda Eanungo, former Ministers 
in the Unitra Provinces and Orissa respectively, and Mr. Asaf Ali, M. i,. A. 
(Central) and a member of the Congress Working Committee, were among 
those who were sentenced in connexion with the Congress Batyagraha movement. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bubbrayan were arrested at Balem and sentenced each to six 
mouths’ simple imprisonment. 

10th. A special meeting of members of the Indian Jute Mills Association was 
held in Calcutta, at which consideratioa was given to the results of the New 
Delhi Conference of December 4 between representatives of the Government 
of India, Oovcrnmerits of the rarions jute growing provinces and the Jute 
Mills Association. 

The Bengal Legislative Council passed the Water-Hyacinth (Amendment) 
Bill, introduced by Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture. 

Dr. Pattabhi Silaramaya in the course of an ap^l to the students of 
Madras, said: ‘‘Btudents could do no better in this transitional stage, if 
they are anxious and sincere in their desire to contribute something to the 
fight for Swara). than to spin for at least one hour every day and to wear 
luiadi and nothing but Kbadi.” 

A meeting of Newroaper Editors in Bombay City and the Province was 
held in the hall of the Bombay Journalists’ Association. 

B|. Bnbbas Chanda Bose, in the course of a statement on the situation 
arising out of the disciplinary action taken by the Congress High Comand 
agunst Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose, I..eader of the Congress Parliamentary Party 
in Bengal, suggested that all the Congress members of tlie Asserobly should 
resign and se<!k re-election on the issue. Uo threw a challenge to Mahatma 
Gan(Uti to set up the Working Committee’s candidates to fight the elections 
as against candidates set up by the suspended Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

llth. Mrs. Barojini Naidu, who was arrested in connexion with the Congress 
Batyagraha movement was released from Yervada Jail, Poona, for reasons 
of heal^. 

In the Bupply Department Organization of the Government of India, 
decentralization was the object of important changes. 

13th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Bccretary of State for India, speaking at a luncheon in 
London, applied the 8l(%an "India First”. He said : "It is of the essence of 
politics in our democratic age that it is largely governed by slogans, by simple 
words or phrases, which sum up a principle, a method or purpose which can be 
applied to almost every situation and which gain strength by constant reiteration. 
Is ^ere such a sli^an or watchward which can be effectively applied to the 
affairs of India in the present difiicult juncture and applied not only by Indians 
of every community or section in their relations to each other or to toe British 
Government but also by Englishmen whether here or in India in their outiook 
upon the Indian problem and afford equally helpful guidance to all of us ?” 

Bj. Bubhas Coandra Bose issued two further statements in connexion with 
the disciplinary action taken against Bi. Barat Chandra Bose by the Congress 
Executive. In his first statement Bi. Bose replied to the charges levelled 
by Maulaua Azad, Congress Fresiuent against Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose, 
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lu Mother Btatement, 8j. Bubbas Bose said : “In Wednesday’s statement I 
think I have Iwen able to prove that the Maulana’s charges against Mr, Sarat 
Chandra Bose have no 1% to stand on. The Maulana too is not altogether 
oblivious of the weakness of nis position. That is why in private and in pubiic 
he has to fall back on his one stock argument, viz, broach of discipline,” 

Lord Lothian, British Ambassador at Washington died. He was associated 
with India at the Bound Table Conference as under'Secrotary of State mA 
chairman of the Franchise Committee. 

18th. Sir Tej Bahadur issued a statement to the Press, from Allahabad, drawing 
attention to the _ political situation in Hie country. Ho suggested that 
Mahatma Candhi and Mr, Jinnah should meet immediately to discuss 
the political situation, in a free, open and large hearted manner, with 
a fizm determination to come to a settlement ; that they should invite one or 
two leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, the Sikhs and the Depressed classes; then 
they should see the Viceroy and press on him the necessity of reconstructing for 
the period of war his Government, so as to give it in substance the character of 
a National Government,” 

Main conclusions of the report of Dr. T. E. Gregory and Sir David Meek who 
were sent by the Government of India in July last to the United States 
America to investigate the extent to which it would be possible to find markets 
there for exports excluded from Europe as a result of the blockade, were 
available. 

Mr, R. A. Kidwai and Mr, F. A. Ahmed, former U, P. and Assam Ministers 
respectively, and Mr. 8. Satynmnrti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in 
the Central Assembly, were among those who were arrested in connexion with 
the anti-war campaign by the Congress. Mr. Batyamurti was sentenced to 
nine months* simple imprisonment. 

14th. H. E. the Viceroy arrived in Calcutta, for bis annual cold weather visit. 
He was received at Uowrsh station by H. E. the Governor and the Ladv 
Mary Herbert. ^ 

Sir Tei Bahadur Saprn, in a statement on Lord Lothian’s death, said : “I cm 
say with absolute sincerity that there was no Englishman who had a more 
keen and direct interest in the development of Indian freedom.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, addressing a public meeting 
at Allahabad that after satyagraha “had spread right down to the village mandaf 
the next step would be that all four-anna members of the ingress who 
undertook to follow the conditions laid down by Mr. GMdhi and who sent in 
tbeir names for approval by him, would bo allowed to oiTer satyagraha.” 

The latest scheme formulated by Dr. Bajendra Ihrasad, for the disposal of 
BurpluB sugarcane in Bihar and the United Provinces was criticiz^ in a 
statement by Mr. Karam Cband Thapar, chairman, ludiM Sugar Syndicate. 

“War and HumMity”, was the subject of an address delivered by Sir M. 
Zafrnlla EhM, Member in charge of Law and Supply, Government of India 
before a gathering of students in Calcutta, Sir Zafrnlla express^ the hope that 
this war might prove to be a ‘'surgeon’s knife” and lead to fair, just Md 
suitable economic, social and political adjustments between nation and nation 
Unless this was achieved there would be no peace in the world Md war would 
follow war. 

15fb. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a meeting at Karachi, said : '‘The failure of 
&e Viceroy’s Md Mr. Amec’s efforts is due to the weak, vacillating Md 
indecisive policy of the British Government.” 

. G. 8. Arundale, President. Theqsophical Society, addressing a public mati ng 
in New Delhi, made an appeal to India to use not only her mateml resource 
but her soul force on Britsiln’s side Md to Britain to win India over by a bold 
political step forward. 

The Karachi IndiM Merchants’ Association in the course of a representation 
to the Government of India made an appeal to the Viceroy Md the Government 
of Inma to bring pressure on His Majesty’s Government to explore idl 
possibilities and avenues of a settlement with the Congress. 

In pursuance of a notice issued by Mr. Kiron Sankar Boy, General Secretary 
of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary I’arty, 27 members of the party out of a 
total strength of 60 met at the residence of MaulMa Azad, the Congress 
President, and re-elected Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, President of the Bengal 
Parliamentary Party Md Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly. * 
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Mabfttma Gamlhi permitted the reaumption of Satyagraha in the Fu)iiab nnder 
certain conditiona. The campaign in the province would be under too direct 
auperviaion of the Mahatma. 

Maulaua Abol Kalam Assad iaatied a statement explaining the reasons for 
postponing the meeting of tlie Bengal Congreas Parliamentary Party, 

letb. H, E. the Vhieroy, when he addressed the annual meeting of the Associated 
Oharabers of Commerce in Calcutta, made a comprehensive survey of the Indian 
political field and of India’s contribution to the Empire’s war effort in terms of 
labour and supply. His Excellency said tliat Mis Majesty’s Oovernmeiit fnlly 
sympathised with the snggestions made from various quarters that Indian political 
leaders and Indian political parties should come together and seek to reach 
agreement among tlicinsclvea. The Viceroy declared, “we are entitled to claim, 
we do claim, and 1 claim today that it is for the Indian parties tlicmselves, for 
those communities, inUtrests and itolitical leaders concerned, to get together and 
to see what they can do by way of reaching an accommodation with one another.” 
His Excellency referred to the achievements in the Western l>C8ert of Indian 
troops, "who have shown themselves worthy of their highest traditions, and have 
borne themselves with the utmost distinctiun. 

lire first official annouucemeiit about the construction of aircraft in India was 
made by ^vernnient in New Delhi. _ “A fai;U)ry is to be established ‘somewhere 
in India’ with American technical assistance and the machines produced will be 
bought by Oovernroent.” 

Sir Sikaudar Uyat, in his inaugural address at the Indian History Congress 
at Lahore, strcBsea the need of a proiw.r \inderBtanding of India’s past for the 
purpose of devising the right consUtutioual ex])edient8 for the new India which 
was being born. 

11th. Mahatma Gandhi said in reply to a letter of a political worker of Jind 
State : “There is to be no civil uisobcdicnce, individual or mass, in the States.” 

The Oojigres President, Maulana A. K. Azad, wrote to all the members of 
the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party who attended the meeting at bia 
residence on Dectember 15 and re-elected Mr. Barat Chandra Bose as their 
leader, asking them to explain why disciplinary action should not be taken 
against them for having fiagiantly disobeyed Urn decision of the Parliamentary 
sub-Committee of the Indian National Congress regarding Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose.” 

Dr. Khan Saheb, former Premier, the North-West frontier Province, address¬ 
ing a meeting in a village in the Peshawar district, referred to the Government’s 
“no arrest” policy and said ; 'Ihere is a good deal of wild talk about our not 
being arrest^. We iieilher drag ohout it nor are we sorry, because, we are 
fighting for freedom of speech, and the Government have concealed our demand." 

Bir Akbar Hydari, President of the Executive Council, addressing the Hydera¬ 
bad legislative Council, ohrsrved : “In Urc distracted conditions of today when 
a great convulsion is shaking the very foundations of estaidisbed systems ail 
over the world with evident repercussions on India, Hyderabad and Indian 
State’s ill general can pfey a noble and distinguished role and serve the ends of 
victory in war and oonisord in peace.” 

18th. Sardar Bampman Bingh, leader of the Congress Assembly Party in the 
Punjab was c.\pellcd from the party by the Congress President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, for his conduct in court after bis an-est. In the course of a letter 
to the Bardar Bahib, tlio Congress President said : “lliere is nothing in the 
explanation you have sent me. Your replies in the court clearly demonstrate 
that you do not agree with the decision of the Congress about war. In spile 
of this, you oflered yourself as a Balyagrahi, and made bo^ yourself and the 
party of which you had the honour of being the leader, ludicrous.” 

Mr. H, P. Bagaria, in his presidential address at the annual general meeting 
of the East India Jute Association in Calcutta, discussed varions matters relating 
to the jute tra<le. 

Dr. Bhyama Frosad Mukherjee addressing a meeting of Hindus at Mnnshiganj 
observed that the Hindus should consolidate their position in the country in 
order to protect their rights and privileges. 

19tb. The Government of Bengal were, said a communique, gratified to note that the 
arrangement arrived at a conference held in Delhi between the Government of 
India, the Government of Bengal and certain representatives of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association was unanimously accepted without reserve by the members of 
the Assoeiatiou, 
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Negotiations between the Mysore Durbar and the promoters of the Indian 
Aircraft Manufacture Company, represented by Mr. Walchand Hiraoband were 
completed and an agreement arrivM at. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice or India, in the course of his Convocation 
Address delivered at the Osraania University, observed : ’‘Where Universities 
have been destroyed by a brutal conqueror, there still remains the citadel of 
man’s unconquerable mind. The destruction or suppression of so many of the 
greatest Universities of Europe will surely inspire the Universities of India with 
a new determination to preserve and maintain that freedom of thought for whidi 
a University above all stands, and which is mankind’s only hope for the future.” 

SOth, Mahatma Gandhi issued *the following statement from Wardba: 

‘‘Sardar 8ampnran Singh has seen me with reference to the statement I 
publish^ on his conduct at the recent trial. Though what I said about not 
passing men like him is true, I recognize that he was permitted by the 
Broviucial Congress Committee to offer civil disobedience and from that he bad 
taken it for granted that permission must have been given under my instance. 
I recognize therefore that he was fully instifled in offering Satyagraha in so fat 
as permission was con<«rned. Nevertheless his conduct at the trial was wholly 
uniustified and 1 believe that the Sardar now understands and appreciates the 
meaning of my criticism." 

At the meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha, Madras, with Mr. Lodd Govindas 
in the chair, the Pakistan scheme was criticized by several speakers. 

Slat. Khan Bihadur Abdul Momin uttered a note of warning to students imaiiist 
bang involved in i>arty politics, when be opened a conference of Calcutta Moslem 
students in the Moslem institute Hall, Calcutta. 

Sir P. C. Roy in his presidential address at the Bengal Secondary 
Education Bill Protest Conference in Oalcutta, said; "The Secondary Edneation 
Bill is not an educational, but a political and communal measure." 

Mud. The members of tite Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, who were asked 
by the Congress President to explain their conduct in connexion with the 
meeting they held at his place on December 15 sent a reply to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azao, iu^ti^yins their conduct and declaring the election of Sj. Sarat 
Chandra Bose to be in no way invalid. 

The Conference to protest against the Bengal Secondary Education Bill, in 
Calcutta, concluded its deliberations, after passing a number of resolutions.— 
One of the resolutions set out in detail, the reasons why the Bill was 
unacceptable to the Hindu Community and demanded its withdrawal. Another 
resolution proposed the boycott of the proposed Secondary Education 
Board, 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Muslim League considered the situation 
with regard to the League organigation in the province both inside and outside 
the Legislature. 

tSrd. Fourteen members of the Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party, including its 
Deputy Leader, Mr. Santosb Kumar Bose were expelled from the party by 
the Congress President, who was also the chairman of the All-India Congress 
Parliametary Sub Coromitiee. The members expelled included among others—Mr. 
Santosh Kumar Bose, Mr. T. C. Goswaroi, Bai Harendra Nath Chowdhuty, 
Mr. Debendralal Khan, Mr. Manmathanath Boy, Mr. Pratul Chandra Gangully 
and Mr. Baroda Pain. .... 

Gandhi when questioned by a deputation of workers from Mewar 
and some Baipntann and Himalayan States as to whether Saty^raha in the 
States had also been suspended, said : “Anti-war Satyagraha is not to be 
resorted to in tiie States, but the people of the States, if they are strong enough, 
can offer Satyagraha on their own responsibility in order to have local issues 
and grievances rraressed.” 

Mr. M. N. Roy, invited fifty-seven leaders from all over India to a 
conference in Calcutta on December 30 and 31 in order to discuss problems ol 
the moment and to give the country tiie correct lead. 

The second annual conference of the Bihar Moslem Students Federation was 
held at Patna under the presidentship of Mr. Ghulam Imam, President of 
the City Moslem League, Lucknow. 

24th. Nawab Muhammad Ismail, w. L. A., presiding over the U. P. 
ITovincial Moslem League Conference at Allahabad, decleared: "Ihe war is 
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bcinf; waged with a ruthleaaneea and ferocity unknown in histo^. Even the 
tales of cruel atrocities perpetrated by Huns and Tartars pale into insignificance 
before Ac devastation, agony ana annihilation brought by the death dealing 
instruments and machines of war.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazliil Uuq, the Bengal Premier, in the course of a statement 
asserted that the agitation against the proposed Bengal Secondary Education 
Bill was based on intensely communal grounds. . 

Gommenting on the disiuplinary action »aken by the Oongrees President 
against the Deputy Leader and 13 others members of the Bengal Oongress 
Parliamentary Party, Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in a statement to the Press, 
said: “It is of no concern to Mauiana Abul Kalan\_Azad that what he is doing is 
ultra vires of the Congress constitution itself. And it is of no consequence to him 
that through his penal measures he may soon be expelling the entire public 
from the Congress.” 

85th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a letter to Lala Dnni Ghand M.ri.A., 
President of the ihiiiiab Provincial Congress Committee observed that nobody 
was obliged to court imprisonment merely as a matter of discipline. 

Bir G. P, Baniaswami Ai>ar, Dewan of Travancore, in declaring open 
Govinda Hall" at Uoyapetta put in a strong plea for renovating Hinduism Mw 
spreading its principles among the people at largo with the same missionary seal 
with which people of other religions spread their faith. 

Mr. M. N. Boy, in an after dinner 8)>cech in Itombay, expressed the view that 
Pakistan was not an immediate issue tliat stood in the way of progress of _ the 
country or in aligning various parties in the country in the fight against Fascism. 

llte Kadical Democratic People’s Party concluded its inaugural conference 

*”Tkm"8ixSj session of tlie All-India Students’ Federation which cororoencod at 
Nagpur, witnessed a rupture in the organization, the delegates from Bihar, 
Bengal and United Provinces seceded almost in a body. 

86th. The elogan "Islam First” was raised in a resolution adopted unanimously 
by the U. F. Muslim I^caguo conference at Allahabad, endorsing the Pakistan 
Bchemo. 

Under the auspices of the Madras Presidency Muslim League, a public meeting 
of the Mueiims of ftladras was held at the premises of the Wallujah Masque, 
'Aipllcane, to colcbcato the birthday of Mr. Jinnah. 

87th. Dr. N. B. Kbare, former G. P. Premier in a statement referring to the 
appeal of Members of Parliament to the Indian people for understanding and 
constructive co-operation in the war effort, said : “'fhe Indian people should thank 
the British people for their expression of Christmas Goodwill and should 
reciprocate the same go^ feelings towards the British people as a whole with 
whom they have no quarrel.” 

Many shops in the different parts of Calcutta remained closed as a mark of 
protest against the Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill introduced by the Government 
in the last session of the Bengal lajgislative Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi invited Master Tara Singh, a prominent Akali leader, to 
meet him at Sewagram. Master Tara Singh had resigned from the Congress 
following lengthy concspondeuce between him and the Mwatma on the question 
of non-violence. 

The 17tb. All-India Medical Gonfeieiice, which was held at Vizagapatam, was 
presided over by Dr. K. S. Uoy. 

Ijady Mirza Ismail, chairwoman of the Beception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates to the fifteenth session of the All-fndia Women’s Conference at 
Bangalore, observed : ‘T'oday, the world is threatened with ruin by circiimstances 
tiiat have been created outside the influence of women. Our deepest hope that 
the deliberations and activities of this conference may be guided towards the 
attainment of | erce of both India and the world at large,” 

The open session of the second All-India Urdu Conference was held at 
Cawnpore under the presidentship of Justice Sir Abul Quadir of Lahore.— 
Begum Aijazrasul, h.l. 0. chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in her 
adoresB stressed that nrdu was not the monopoly of Moslems. Both Hindus 
and Moslems had contributed to the growth of Urdu and bad enriched its 
literature, Urdu was India’s most popular language. 
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28th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, presiding at the 22nd. session of the AlMndia Hindu 
Mahasabha at Madura, observed : “1 find no detail or issue important enough 
to compel ns to resort to civil resistance at the sacrifice of important facili^ 
we have gmned, and the opportunity that has presented itself to us enabling to 
effect the militarization of the Hindu people to a substantiid extent.” Dewan 
Bahadur E. B. Bamaswami Bastri, chairman, Beception Committee, in 
his speech strongly criticized the Pakistan scheme and saiu that Moslems were 
a part of the Indian people and could not be a nation by themselves despite 
the slogans of the Moslem f,eague. Turning to the political situation in Indiau 
the speaker said that the Congress wantM to overthrow (he Nazis a^ 
yet, by their civil disobediei^e, it was helping the Nazis. 

Mr. V. N. Ghandravackar, in his presidential address at the annual session of 
the National Liberal Federation of India, in Oalcut^ declared : “This is as mnnh 
our war as it is that of those in power ; we must not let tiie domestic quarrel 
between Britain and India queer the pitch for action against the common enemy of 
mankind.” The remedy he suggested was that the British Government should make 
an unequivocal declaration that it would confer on India I 'ominion Status of the 
Westminster variety at a definite date—“say within two years after the war”—and 
in the meantime England should send a good-will mission to India, composed 
of ''first class statesmen”, to pave the way for framing a “Treaty of Friendship 
between England and India.” 

Bir Boger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, opening the 51st. session of the All- 
India Moslem Educational Conference at Poona, referred to the educational problems 
of Moslems. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Uuq presided. Bir Boger Lumley in his 
address laid special emphasis on the need for spread of education among 
Moslem women. 

29th. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Madura passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate unconditional release of Hindu political prisoners and the 
recalling forthwith of political exiles. A resolution, adopts without opposition, 
reiteratM the condemnation of the Communal Award ‘as it is opposra to all 
principles of democracy." 

Mr. A. E. Fazlul Huq, in a Prws interview at Poona, referred to bis move 
lor a settlement between the Moslem liCague and the Congress and said that 
the move had been misunderstood in certain quarters. 

The All-India Women’s Conference at Bangalore recommended the removal of 
illiteracy by the introduction of free compulsory primary education for all boys 
and girls and the promotion of communal unity,. 

80th. The National Liberal Federation of India, in Calcutta, passed a resolution 
calling upon the people of India to help Britain to the utmost in the successful 
prosecution of the war. Two other resolutions passed by the conference relat^ 
to the future constitution of India and the defence of the country. 

The All-India Hindu Mahasabha passed the resolution on the general political 
situation in India at the open session of the Conference by an overwWming 
maipiity. 

Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Congress President, in the course of an interview 
at Lahore, said : ‘If India is invaded tomorrow and there is no other sdtema- 
tive to defend my country, I will not hesitate to take up arms and fight.” 

Views of the Indian Christians on the political situation in India were aTpragand 
at the All-India Christian Conference at Lucknow, Mr. Bam Chandra Bm 
presiding. 

Slst A proposal to form a representative body, called (he National Democratic 
Union, witir a view to mobilizing public opinion for a united war effort in India 
was made at a conference of Indian leaders, convened by Mr. M, N. Bov, laaHp r 
of the Badioal Democratic Congress Party, which concluded its deliberations at 
Bchala (Calcutta). Some of the objectives aimed at were: ‘Defeat of Fascism 
and Nazism and the rapid development of all the resources of India for tha t 
purpose. Sharing responsibility for tite defence of India, and with that purpose, 
to press upon the Government the necessity of winning popular confidence.” 

Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar, Director, Scientific and Industrial Besearch, Government 
of India, in an address on “National Defence and Scientific Be^rch” at the 
Calcutta Botary Club, made an appeal to Indians and Europeans to develop that 
greatness of mind which had made the Commonwealth idea a practicM possibility." 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

Tha defeat of Franco and her retirement from the fight with 
Germany in the middle of June, 1940, will remain a landmark in world 
history. It stupefied the world for a while. It took 
nt fitetliimrtn ft *°°° women time to get over the shook, to think 
over and understand the situation created by this un¬ 
dreamt-of event. But they hod no time to sorrow 
over this state of things. They had to prepare themselves, the men 
and women of Europe and America, to meet a triumphant Germany, 
either as friends or as foes. The interpreters of these happenings in 
the Western world have told us that they were, willingly or 
unwillingly, taking sides in a great battle that covered oceans and 
continents. They said that the battle-linos wore clearly drawn between 
“free capitalism and autarchy”, between the semi-democracies and the 
totalitarians, between the “Have-gots” and the "Have nots”, between 
the potentially powerful Anglo-Saxon Powers and the “immediately” 
powerful Axis Powers. In the last volume of the Indian Annual 
Rogiater 1 have tried to indicate tho linos along which the world was 
being divided. It is not in the matorial idane only that the fight 
is being waged ; in the world of faith, in the world of philosophy 
influencing conduct, men and women are as greatly divided and as 
aggressive. 

The propaganda on bolialf of Britain and her allies has told 
the world what is at stake in this war. Herr Hitler has told the 
Heir Hitler’s thesis workers and women of Germany the issues of the 
present war in course of a speech delivered in the 
Bhein-metall'Borsing Munition Works : 

*'..In fact, it is a strugKio between two worlds. 46 million Engiish rule 

and govern a territory of roughly 40,000,CIUO sqiutre Kilometers in this world. ^ 

million Germans have a living space of hardly 600,000 square Kilometers.ITiia 

earth, however, was not distributed by Frovideiico or by Almighty God.” 

'‘All my life I have been a have-not.Now again, I enter the fight aa the 

tepresentativa of the have-nots.” 

“'I'he Bl(H!;an of liberty really means freedom of economy, namely, for everybody 
to grab for himself without State control.” 

“These people, to give but one example, have the possibility of pocketing up 
to 160 per cent dividend from the ammunition industry. They say that if these 
German methods gain ground and prove victorioua all thie will stop. They are 
right. I believe 6 per cent Buincioiit.” 

“I’wo worlds are in confiict, two philosophies of life. They eay we should 
help to keep up the gold etandard—of course, for they have the gold and we 
have not.” 

"If we already have no gold, then we have tho power of work, and German 
power of work is our gold and our capital, and with this gold I can beat any 
other power in the world. I built up my entire economy on the conception of 
work." 

"What we are reconstructing ie not only a world of co-operative labour, but 
also a world of co-operative duties.” 

In these wor^ we have had drawn for us the lineaments of the 
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Harder & emelty 
that prepare the 
“new order." 


that the ruling olassoa of Germany wish to see 
established in Buropo, in America, in the world. 
Bvon among people who have boon fighting the Nazis are 
there people whoso minds have boon moving towards 
certain of the ideals which Herr Hitler indicated in 
the parts of the speech (luotod above. But National Socialism has lost 
its appeal to the mind and conscience of men and women by its association 
with the vulgarities and cruelties implicit in the “Nordic race theory’’ 
and the other methods bV which Nazism has captured the power of 
the State in Germany. The technique of warfare which the Nazis 
have introduced, illustrated by the aerial bombings of innocent people 
in Warsaw, in Botterdam, in Britain, has created a revulsion of feeling 
and revolt of sentiment against Nazism. Tho triumphs of Germany 
has not helped to conciliate those or appreciate tho value of German 
success in military, political and economic fields in the market-place 
of modern world affairs. It is not fear of changes alone that has 
ranged countries in Europe and in America against tho “now order” 
promised by Herr Hitler and the other leaders of.tho Beich. In fighting 
Germany many of her adversaries have boon adopting tho methods 
and patterns that have won such resounding successes in the fields of 
battle. Private profiteering, maldistribution of wealth, security of 
yrork—all those problems are being tackled so that tho “man in the 
street" may fool that ho is roally a member of the community, of 
the State, that “60 Bamilios” or “200 Families’’ are not exploiting 
his labour, and are not in the defence of their particularistic 
interests sacrificing him and his ohildron at the altar of the war-god. 

European thinkers have boon increasingly realising that tho “inevi¬ 
tably harmonious society of nationalist parliamentary democracies’', the 
ostablishmont of which was the special contribution of 
the 19th century to tho world’s contrivances for 
human good, have outlived their usefulness ; that political 
liberty, secured under this dispensation, has not 
provided economic security to tho commonalty of the world. This 
insecurity and tho recurring wars and throats of war have boon the 
breeding grounds of tho totalitarianisms and dictatorships that have 
become the marks and notes of history for tho last twenty years and more. 
Middleton Murray has described this evolution in the following words : 

••.They (totalitarianisms) exiiiioitly repudiate tho tiieory of tho resnonsible 

person on irhich ret>rc8entalive dcinociaoy is based. Ti)cy declare.that the free 

enlightened citizen of democratic Utcory is an illusion ', he docs not exist. 

The ordinary member of a modern nation.is quite incapable of the responsible 

freedom with which domocraiio theory credits him. He doesn’t want it; it is 
useless to him if he has it ; and ho dues not mind if it is taken from him. What 

he docs want is something more material : he wants security.what the mass-roan 

.is a strong leader about whom be can feel cuiliiisiasm and from whom 

he con exiiect proteclion.” 

This writer goes further into tho etiology of tho diseaso in the 
world’s body politic. Ho suggests that “tho prodigious developments of the 
machino are always working poworfuUy against the 
realisation of responsible freedom’’, that mass produo- 
tion, and mass unomployment, (“which is an essential 
part of tho system”), have “out the mass-man clean 
away from the roots of a natural culture”. This interpi^etation cannot 
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roprosont; the whole truth of the matter. And even if it dooa so, it ia 
too much to expect that mankind will lot go all the advantages and 
comforts that industrialism has brouglit into its life, that it will 
agree to scrap the railway, the ocean and tlie air liner, the electric 
wave that has made i)ossible the telephone, the radio and television. 
Science has opened out those fields of knowledge, has put such d^mo- 
naic powers into the hands of men ; and science cannot sit still and see 
all the havoc that its oflfspring has been working but must find a way 
out to make human nature worthy of these powers and blessings. It 
may bo true that “great ideas enter into reality with evil associates 
and with disgusting alliances”. But the glory of human endeavour 
has ever been to transform and transmute the evil in us and in our 
institutions into the patterns of our hearts’ imaginings about the true, 
the good and the beautiful. 

Looking at the matter from this angle the real fight of the World 
War No. II of the 20th century must be fought out in the realm of 
thought, in the region of ideas Totalitarianism is no 
Failure of freak ; it has grown out of and gathered strength 

Liberalism from the break-down of the Liberalism that has been 

one of the creative forces during the last one-hundred 
and fifty years. But the years have revealed the causes of the break* 
down in this noble endeavour. Don Salvador de Madriaga who for 
years was Spanish delegate to the League of Nations, a man of letters 
and a man of affairs, has indicated these in an article in l^orld Keview. 

“Uncorrected by some kind of lialanchig principle, Liberalism leads to 
anarchical beliavioiir, se^sb fastidionsness and a complete atomiaation of the 
individual, whose psychic life, cut off from the common soul, wanders in aesthetic 
frustration or strays in psyuho-aunlyticol misery. This explains why so many 
inleiicctuals have sought relief in communism and even why, far from being 
deterred by its dogmatic and orthodox ways, they have eagerly shut themselves 
into the rigid tenets of the eievictic Church.” 


We have to find, therefore, out of tho wrecks of destruction left 
by this war the seeds that will genninato with promises of 
, , creation, of a "new order” in Europe, in the world. 

*uiiSln* Hitler may be one of the “scourges of God” that 

Eimpe” carried death and destruction through tho world, 

doing "a masterly demolition job” so that something 
bettor and more imposing may be erected for the comfort and conven¬ 


ience of men, for the beautification of their life. We have quoted in 
the last volume of the Annual Retjister from the Voice of Deetruction, 
written by Dr. Hermann Bauohnigg, the words describing the idea 
of European reconstruction that Herr Hitler entertained, how an “ins¬ 


tinct for unifying Europe” seems to be driving him, as J. L, Ham¬ 


mond recognised in the columns of the Manchester Guardian (July 
16, 1940i. The Federation of Europe of which many of Europe’s 
sanest of thinkers and statesmen have dreamt, and for which they 
have worked since unremembered centuries, may bo one of those para¬ 
doxes that will issue out of the present war. Horsfall Carter, formerly 
editor of tho London Fortnujhtly Jteview, discussed this problem in course 
of an article where ho asked for a “planning” for such a Euroim. In 
tho absence of such forethought it may happen that people will 
be constrained to think that “European unity can only come about 
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by the absolate supremacy of one nation over all others”; in the 
absence of “Western civilisation's alternative to the Pax Qermardca”, 
the "moral basis” of the present war falls to the ground, and 
Germany by virtue of her population, of her geographical position in 
the heart of the continent, of her high degree of organising ability, 
by her industrial and technical competence, will easily occupy that 
suzereign position. One of the grievances of Germany has been that 
it was British interference with Europe’s internal affairs that has been 
helping to delay the fruition of this historic process ; and so convinc¬ 
ed is she of the correctness of her diagnosis that she has become 
prepared to settle the matter by the only method she believes in 
—^the method of “blood and iron”. 


The rise of 
“Anglo- 
Saxony’*. 


The article under notice appears to be a protest against the easy 
solution of the problem of Britain’s place in the future world orga¬ 
nisation, provided by “Anglo-Saxony”, the evolution of 
which we have traced in the last volume of the Annual 
Register, This London-Washington Axis is being 
sought to be built up on “the scaffolding provided by 
the common effort now forthcoming from the Dominions and the 
United States.” Horsfall Carter appears to feel very strongly on this 
possible development, which would be flying in the face of geogra¬ 
phy and history. Britain with all her extra-European affiliations is 
physically in Europe; with all her prestige and power she is physic¬ 
ally a tiny spot in the continent of Europe; she has to live and 
work as a European power ; her traditions bind her to Eui'ope; 
and she cannot live and work always quarrelling with her European 
neighbours. In the Federation or Union of Europe sho has to find a 
place ; geography -will not allow her to remain aloof from this super-State. 
The UtUe of separation that the English Channel and the North Sea 
afforded has been erased by the coming in of the aeroplane ; and the 
invasion-efforts of Germany show the direction in which Britain’s 
interest lay. Horsfall Carter thinks that it would be a fatal delusion 
to think that “the blessed consummation of a new-style Pax Britan- 
nica —^with U. S. A. as a sort of honorary Associate member will 
help us to keep Europe in order.” He thinks that the isolation spirit 
in America is too strong an element in the make-up of that contin¬ 
ent or rather continents on which Britain could safely rely for 
rescue from every danger every twenty or twenty-five years. 

This plea for “European-ness” does not, however, appear to have had any 
great influence with the ruling classes of Britain. Horsfall Carter has 
“detected among the Sahibs and the higher-ups in 
towtoble* Services a certain sense of relief that England 

has now out loose from those foreigners”. He quotes a 
slang to express the belief or feeling of disgust with 
foreigners—^“the niggers begin at Calais”—to drive home his point. Any 
feeling ox consciousness that Britain must seek and find her salvation in and 
through Europe cannot remain strong when all Europe appears to 
being arrayed under German dictation and hegemoney for a fined 
reckoning with Britain. This loneliness is not new in British history. 
A century and a half ago Euroi)e was sot up against Britain by the genius 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. British diplomacy could, however, find allies from 
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among European States to beat book this attack ami break up the Napoleonic 
Alliance. Today, confronted by the samo danger. Britain has sent her 
cry for help to the gatherings of all her clans—which are her own Dominions 
and one of which is a sovereign State—spread over the seven seas. 
The chiefest of them and the most powerful is the United States of 
America to whom the cry has not gone in vain. When in August, 
1940, tho British Premier, Mr. Winston Churchill, spoke the following 
words, ho prophesied a historic development which international 
conflicts have been forcing towards a concrete Shape. Under tho ornament 
of imagery he indicated the organisation of what has come to bo 
known as “Anglo-Saxony". 

“The British Empire and the United States will have to be somewhat mixed 
up together in some of their aifairs for mutual and general advantage. For my 
part, looking out upon the future I do not view tho process with any miBgiringa. 
No one can stop it. Like the Mississippi it jnst keeps rolling on. Let it roB. Let 
it roll on in full ii>)od, inexorable, irresistible, to broader lauds and better days,” 

In the last volume of the Annual Regiatn wo have traced the personal 
and impersonal forces that have Iroon working towards such a consum* 

, mation. In tracing this history wo referred to Admiral 
Interests between Mahan’s article in tha Niyrth-AmeHcan Review (1894). 
Briuin & U. S. A. The article was entitled— Possibilities of an Anglo- 
it Ee-Union.” It was commissioned by Andrew 

Carnegie to promote rapprochment between the two nations." It 
asked each of the two nations to bo “educated to realise the length 
and breadth of its own interest in tho sea.” It made a remarkable 
prophecy when the United States under tho compulsion of “oxperienoe" 
will betake herself to “external action.” 

“In this same preguant atrife the U. 8. doubtlcBs will be led by undeniable 
interests and aronsed national sympathies to play a part, to cast aside the policy 

of isolation which befitted her in infancy, and to recognise that.now to taka 

her share of the travail of Europe is bnt to assume an inevitable task in tha 
work of upholding the common iiitcrrats of civilisation," . 

What Admiral Mahan said forty-seven years back has overtaken 
his country. The realisation of tho identity of interests and sentiments 

‘•Aid to between Britain and tho United States has become 

Bri^ since tho faU of Franco in the middle of June, 

short ot war" 1940, Tho days that followed coincided with the 
time when preparations wore being made for the ela¬ 
tion of the President of the Bepublio. Mr. Wendell Willkie (Eepublioan) 
urged in his election speeches that the U, S. must “send'and keep 
sending aid to Britain, our first lino of defence, and our only remaining 

friend.In tho Pacifio our best ends will bo served by a free, strong 

and democratically progressive China, and we should render China 
economic assistance to that end." !EVanklin Eoosevelt (Democrat), who 
broke a great tradition of U. S. A. constitutional history which forbade 
a President from seeking election for a third term, was no less emphatio 
in promising that he was in favour of the policy that rendered “all 
aid to Britain short of war” When ho was re-elected, and prepara¬ 
tions were going on for his inauguration, in a broadcast to his nation 
made in the first week of January, 1941, he emphasised how tho 
demooratio institutions of his country stood to gain by Britain standing 
whole and erect: ° 
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"If Britain eoes down..all of na in the Americaa would be living at the 

point of a gnn.'J’o aiirvivo In Buch a world, wo would have to convert ouraelvea 

permanently into a miliiariat power....” 

“We must become the great arsenal of democracy,” 

It was after this elocLion (November, 1940) and inauguration 
(January, 1941), that the aid to Britain took dofinito legal shape. Though 
certain of these latter dovolopments do not naturally 
Lease-and-Lend form part of a study of alTairs that happened 

A®t during thb months of July to Decomhor, 1940, their 

bearing on the elucidation and interpretation of 
American attitude is so revealing that without reference to them the 
evolution of U. S. policy towards the present war cannot he explained. The 
Lease-Lend Flan was introduced as Bill No. 1770 entitled "A Bill to Further 
Promote the Defence of the United States, and for Other Purposes.'’ This 
Bill aligned in a way the defence of America by the side of that 
of Britain. The second section of the Bill authorised the President "to order 

any Government ollicial to manufacture.or procure in any way any 

defence article for the use of any country the President names—“not¬ 
withstanding the provisions of any other law’’ ; be was authorised 
to “order any defence article sold, exchanged, transferred, leased, lent, 

or tested.repaired, outfitted or reconditioned for tho use of any 

country ho may name”—without regard to any previous law ; any plan, 
specification, design, proto-typo or information about any defenoo article 
may bo communicated to any Government the President may name ; 
any defence article may be released for export to any country at bis order. 

The passing of tho Loaso-and-Lond Bill may be accepted as an 
expression of U. 8. feelings and sentiments that have been growing 
in volume and intensity as they watched the mag- 
Magnilieenee of niiicent defence put up by tho British people under 

British detesce the superb leadership of Mr. Winston Oburchill. 

In August and September of 1940, the aerial invasion 
of Britain began. German bombers and fighters darkened the British 
sky showering death and destruction over wide areas of the country, 
demolishing ancient landmai'ks. London and her dockland which were res¬ 
ponsible for moving one-third of the country’s export and import 
trade was disabled for ilie time being; Coventry and Birmingham, 
Britain’s industrial nerve-centres where her weapons of offence and 
defence were forged, wore almost wrecked. The 22 miles of sea-water 
that separated the southern coast of Britain from the “invasion ports” 
of France made it difficult for Germany to launch a naval invasion 
of the island. Therefore, the method of aerial attack was adopted 
to disorganise “industrial Britain”, to disorganise "the Government”, 
to “strike at the national morale” of the British people. This 
attempt became possible because Germany enjoyed a vast superiority 
over Britain in this instrument of warfare. Estimates differed as to 
the proportion of this superiority. There was perfect secrecy with 
regard to this matter, and attempt at misleading by giving out ex¬ 
aggerated numbers. Since the days of Munich (^ptember, 1938), 
Germany has had double the number of pianos either in production 
or in use that Britain had. At that time one estimate had it that 
Germany bad 3,300 first-line x>l<inus and Britain 1,600 ; the monthly 
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prodnotion was 600 for Germany, 300 for Britain. The expansion of 
Britain’s Imperial Air Force and aircraft production that is being worked in 
Canada and in the U. S. A. does not appear to have been able to minimise 
the gap that lias been standing between Gorman and British aeroplane 
production. With regard to their quality tlie opinion of Major-Gonoral James 
E Chaney of the U. S. A. Army Air Corps who was Olheial Observer in 
Britain between October 10 to November 20, 1940, is not compliment¬ 
ary. Time, the Now York Weekly, dato>i Doeembor 16, 1940, said that 
Major-General Chaney “low-rated” U. S. A. "and British aeroplanes in 
engines, arraamont and fira-powor, compared to German pianos. This 
advantage in numijors and quality lying so much with Germany has 
not, however, been able to knock Britain out of the fight even as 
we write, that is, in the spi'iug of 1941. Tliis intrepidity of the British 
lieoplo, this dogged portinaoity, tliis grim endurance have cemo as a surprise 
to the world, and enlisted on lior side the sympathy of many who are daily 
ropollod by her sin of imporialism. It is this heroism that has 
stin'od the U. S. A., tlio majority of that country, to demand of 
their Government that such a centre of noble conduct cannot bo 
allowed to 6o burnt out by Gormvn bombers. Apart from material 
considerations Britain’s resistance appears to have started a wave of 
idealism in the great republic whiclr finds o-sprossion in words like those : 

‘•llicn, iindor such condUioiis, tlie strngslo Unit Hrilaiii is now waging. wiUi n 
licroiam to wlitoh any triliiitc is almost mi iusidt, n licroism tlmt is so high that 
it is laughter for tlio iiiu-tk'.ipaitta mid tears for the bulioldcrs, becomes our struggle 
too.”—( William Hard in Rvader'a Diijrst). 

„ . It is the inspiration of this heroism that must 

velt's admirau'on ““vod Prosidoub Boosovolt to quoto from Long- 

aud hope folLjw, while inti-oducing Mr. Wendell Willkie to Mr. 
Churchill, the following linos : 

“.Bud on, O Ship of State 1 

.Sail on, () Union, strong and great I 
Humanity with all its fears. 

With all the hoiics of future years, 
is liniigiag breaUdess on Uiy fate 1” 

This outburst of idealism and ailmiration carries a message of 
hope to the hard-pressed ])ooplo of Britain. It supplies a spiritual 
II s * ii 1 » touic. But in the inatorial piano the help that has been 

“last enouwh"* flowing from the U. 8. A. to Britain has not been 

nor "suracient’' 'W imposing. William Bullitt, former U. S. A. ambas¬ 
sador to France, wlio is reported to bo a confidante 
of the Pi’csidcnt, in course of a speech delivered at the Oversea 
Press Club made iiublio declaration that his country had not boon 
firorlucing weapons “fast enough”, and that it was “nob supplying 
weapons in sufliciont quantities to tho liiitish, the Chinese, and the 
Greeks”, that it was only “making just the effort that it is not 
troublosomo to make”. TIio causes of this apathy woro indicatod by 
him tho unwillingness of tlio iiooplo to road the meanings of the 
Totalitarian Alliance ; tho strength of the isolationists’ desire to retreat 
into the pre-1914 world ; the exploitation by Communists and Nasis 
of U. 8. A internal weakness. Mr. Bullitt thinks that his people 
could rise onljr “to a visible opportunity, to a felt contingency”: they 
could not be “scared into action from afar.” 
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Meanwhile the “isolationists” and the “interventionists” are having 
their propaganda in the country holding up the production of esson- 
tial needs to be supplied to Britain. The name of 
ftrnnr toalaUoiil«t Colonel Charles Lindbergh has become famous as a 
feeling representative of the former group. Giving evidence 
before the House (of Bopresentatives) Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he was quite frank in his opposition to help to Britain 
at this late stage. 

"Our aid is not going to be suflioient, and I believe that we have encouraged 
a war in Europe that is not going to bo successful.” 

This insinuation of encouragomont had reference to the German alle* 
gation that President Boosevolt had encouraged Poland to oppose the 
German demands on Danzig. Another leader of the “isolationists”, Senator 
General Hugh Johnson was for “aid to Britain”, but he was opposed 
to the crusading spirit that gets hold of his people now and then ; 
this he stigmatized as “humauitarian lollipopping all over the world.” 
But the moat significant of U. S. figures who was cynically opposed to 
all “loUipopping” was Henry Ford, “the auto-car king.” Ho made a 
suggestion which an American paper bos characterized as “a cold, 
terrible-child-like idea.” In a “copyright" interview to the Atlanta 
Conatitviion he suggested that the U. 8. A. give both Britain and the Axis 
Powers “the tools to keep on fighting until they both collapse.” Warming 
into fervour he continued : 

‘There is no righteousnese in either cause.If we can keep both sides 

fighting long enough until they cannot fight any more, then may be the little 

PMpIe will open their eyes..With both |ieop1o equally colinpsm into intornal 

aissolution, then the U. S. A. can play the role for which it has the strength and 
ability. 

What this role is likely to be, was described by Wendell 
Willkie—^“bore is an international situation wlrich by reason of its 
“World leadership’ ohaos offers to America the opportunity for 

& ‘‘Union Now of world leadership." Whether or not this leadership 
the 0 8. and six will take shape in another imperialism lies in the 
British Democracies womb of the future. But there is no doubt that the 
mind of the United States is being made ready for this leadership. 
Clarence Streit of the Union Now book fame (July, 1939) has begun 
propaganda in this beliali An organisation ^own as Federal Union 
was founded about that time to push his plan for a “Union of 
15 Democracies.” It has 60 Chapters in the U. 8. A. ; 60 more 
are being organised. The British organisation has 250 Chapters with 
10,000 members. There are in U. 8. A. about 8,000 College students 
and Faculty members. lu the third week of July, 1940, he got ■ 
published in the New York Timee a full-page advertisement, “paid for 

by a group of American citizens”, proposing “Union Now.of the United 

States and the six British Democracies.before it is too late.” 

Fending a Constitutional Convention, an Inter-Continental Congress 
should be set up “on this side of the Atlantic”, composed of 27 re¬ 
presentatives of the U. 8. A., 11 from the United Kingdom, 8 from 
Canada, 3 from Australia, 2 each from Eire, Union of Sooth A&ica 
and New Zealand. The Union would be empowered to handle foreign 
affairs and relations, establish a common currency, common citizenship. 
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ooQimon couMniinicaitiotis iq the Federal T]fnion« All powers not 
spccitioally granted to the Union would bo retained by each State 
which could bo Socialist or Capitalist or a fiepublic like the U. S. A. 
or a Monarchy like Britain. Each State would have to incorporate 
a Bill of Bights granting froodom of speech, of worship, of the 
Press, the right to freedom of assembly. An interesting item in the 
advertisement is the following : 

TT bo Boenred against surrender, and united with the 

_u. S. A, ilect, to rule the waves, oven tliough England and Ireland were 
invaded and crushcil.” 

Wo do not know what consolation will bo derived by the people 
of Groat ^ Britain, of Nortbern Ireland and Eire from this scheme, 
and how it is proposed to oonsolo or oomponsato them when the 
U. S. A. and Ganaila, South Africa, Australia and Now Eoaland will 
bo sailing away with “the British Fleet.” 

But those speculations arc ooncornod with the future. Here 
and now Britain is in peril and has boon yearningly looking out 
BriUin&n.s.^ towards the U. 8. A., beyond the Atlantic, to come 

"rolaUon of to her rescue, to take part in tbo crusado of the 

mutnaUcIflsli' 20th century for the defence of democracy. The 

" * groat roiiublio also apiioars to have booome afmid of 

tlie triumphant advanoo of Nasi Goniiany. Her politicians, her 
strategists, make no soorot of tho fear. “If Groat Britain is defeated”, 
says Admiral William Standby, former chief of Naval Operations, “the 
Unitwl States will find it impossible to copo with the combined sea 
strength of the Axis Powers." lie is also convinced that “short of 
active co-operatiou by our Amoricau naval resources, the survival 
of tho Britisli Empire is a dosiwralo gamble. Failure to give this 
co'oporatiou is, tiioroforo, a desperate gamble with American security.” 
Tho recognition of this “relation of mutual selfishness” has become 
a plank of Anglo-American unity of war efforts, as both the States 
lie botwoon “tlio unquonohablo passions of Western Europe a nd the 
reawakening activities and ambitious of Eastern Asia.” In the present 
war which has been developing into a second “world war , tho 
dispersion of tho British Empiro over tho seven Boas, and of tho 
United States over two oceans—tho Atlantic and tho Pacific—requires 
that their combined navies should equal if not surpass any pnaBible 
combination of navies. But an estimate has it that oven in 1943 
when it is expected that U. S. A. production would be reaching its 
highest mark, tho number of war-ships will bo for Gormany-Ibaly-Japan 
—962 ; for the United States—422. Tho ostimato explains tho cause of 
tho anxiety which tiie U. S. A. has boon feeling for the- safety of the 
Navy. It has, tiierefore, boon thought necessary that the British Navy 
should pass under the joint control of tho two States (The Streit Plan 
of Union Now). Tho fall of Franco was followed by a wild spate 
of speculation in the Press of tho United States about the fate of the 
British Navy. For, it was felt to be almost certain that Britain could 
not stand up to the German might. Publicists got busy speculating 
on the proprtion of the British Navy that would be destroyed in 
tho fight witli Germany —the proportion that would destroy itself 
rather than fall into German hands, the proportion that could not 

9 
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escape capture, and the proportion that would escape into the United 
Btates and into the Dominions. These speculations have been falsified 
up-to<dato by Britain remaining whole and fighting. 

Britain was also anxious for co-operation with tho republic. It was, 
therefore, natural that she should welcome occasions that would enable 
"Exehnnge’ ot her to oblige her Anglo-Saxon “uncle” of the U. S. A. 
destroys for It was in this spirit that she must have facilitated 

miTal and air the settihg-up of the Joint Defence Board between 

bases Canada and U. S. A., arranged at the Ogdensburg 

(New York State) talk between President Franklin Boosevelt and the 
Canadian Prime Minister, Mackenzie King. The reality of Canada’s 
international relationship - tied to the United Kingdom by heart-strings and 
to the U. S. A. by social and economic ties-^made such a development 
inevitable. Canada's economic tie-up with her southern neighbour becomes 
easy to understand with the help of the following figures. Out of the total 
U. S. A. foreign investment of about 2,500 crores of rupees Canada 
nurtures more than half ; out of the total Canadian foreign investment 
of 730 crores of rupees moro than half has been put into U. B. A. 
ventures. The growing complexity of international affairs and the 
approaching throat of tho Totalitarianisms have forced on these two neigh¬ 
bours a joint effort in defence and offence. Tho “mother country” of 
both'these States has blessed this arrangement. She has done more. 
She has leased to tho U. S. A. on “a 99-yoars leasehold basis” certain 
areas in certain islands in her possession in tho Atlantic border of 
the republic whore existing naval and air bases can bo improved and 
now ones built up. The islands are—Newfoundland, Burmuda, Antigua, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Georgotown, Bahama and Jamaica. In exchange 
for these Britain has got 60 “over-ago” dostroyers ; those are “good for 
convoy duty.” A U. S. A. publicist has worked out the profit of tho 
U. 8. A. through this deal. The bases that there are and will be built 
up are tho ‘‘equivalent of 5 battleships, or 2,500 aoroplanos, or an Army 
Corps, or a couple of now armoured divisions.” 

The history of this "oxebango”, as it was given by Mr. Winston 
Churchill in August, 1910, in tho House of Commons, is interesting. 

“Some months ago wo camo to tho oonclusion" that 
intorosts of tho U. S. and of tho British Empire 
the Atlantic required that tho U. S. should have facilities for 

the naval and air defence of the Western Hemisphere. 
“Presently we learnt” that anxiety was also felt in the U. S. about the 
air and naval defence of their Atlantic sea-board. President Booseveit 
made it clear that he would like to discuss with the governments of 
Britain, of Canada, of Newfoundland, the development of American naval 
and air facilities. As a result of those discussions the “exchange” 
described above took place. To a distant observer it appeared that the 
U. H. A. had driven a rather hard bargain in tho matter. But the 
publicists and public men of Britain appeared to be more enthusiastic 
over the deal than their opposite numbers in the U. S. A. The 
Nation & New Statesman, tho London weekly, hailed the deal as “a 
miracle of improvisation”, as "one of the most far-reaching commitments 
in human history”. In excess of enthusiasm tho paper wrote : 
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*'Wo are content tliat this should be bo. Wo ate Uicir brothers In arms, in 
war, as in peace, (or a centarj to come.” 

Tho British Premier was moro sober in language. On September 
5, 1940, announcing the deal, ho said : 

‘‘This is why I am glad that the armed air and naval frontiers of the D. 8. 
have been advanced along a wide area into the Atlantic Ocean, and that this will 
oiiiiblo them to take danger by tho throat while it is still hundreds of miles away 
from the home-land.” 

Developments in tho Atlantic sea-board of tho United States 
of America, almut 10,000 miles distant from Indian shores, that have 
occupied our attention so long and so far may not 
ol*:^sh&appear to have any connection with our “Home 
American Fleets Polity” in India. Tho other dovolopments, that havo 

been browing in tho mid-Paoiflo in the cauldron of 
Japan’s ambitions and desires to build up a “Greater East Asia”, 
are about halt that distivnco from our shores. Trusting to this distance 
we cannot livo in peace. Our inclusion within Britain’s “dei)ondcnt 
empire” has drawn us into the maelstrom of international politics. 
India’s strategic frontiers have boon extended to Egypt in the west 
and Hongkong or Singapore in the east. And viewing matters from 
Clarence Streit’s angle of tho Union Now, or looking into the future, 
we in India cannot or will not be allowed to live a hermit’s 
life during times when history and geography are being re-made, 
made anew, almost every six months. In tho last volume of the 
Annual Register wo havo traced tho movement of thought and dream 
that destiny appears to bo charting for the people of the United 
States. Not all the people in that republic who have been thinking 
and dreaming of “world leadership” for their own country are 
thinkers and dreamers. There are many hard-headed men amongst 
them who have boon drawing up a balance-sheet of profit and loss 
that would accrue as a coasequonce of an Anglo-American partnership 
in world affairs. Their mind poops out of tho words that appeared 
in an article published in the U. S. A. monthly —The Living Age — 
in its February, 1941, number:— 

"PhyBiaaliy speaking the British Isles are of little value to us, even if they 
survive { systematic destrootioii of their facilities ()>ort8, coinmunicatioii heads, 
industrial installations etc.) coutimics unabated. We do want, however, tariff free 
access to the vast markets of the Uominions and Colonics. We want free access 
to their sources of tin, rubber, nickel, roagnesinm, gold, vegetable oils, iron, and a 

long list of other materials.We want a more responsible interest in the British 

Navy, and we could doubtless save millions in projeeted naval construction by a 
joint ownership of the Biittsh and American Fleets.” 

It is the hard-headed appraisers of assets under British control, 
represented by the article quoted above who, we may foe sure, will 
i/T. .1 . j dominoting policy in tho coming years. In the 

tern” on^the*'* volume of the Annual Register we have 

^tng discussed how the “mixing up” of Anglo-American 

affairs, so hopefully and exultantly welcomed by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the British Premier, is being brought nearer by 
the Anglo-German War, by tho adversity of Britain shrewdly exploited 
by the ruling classes of the United States as the opportunity for tho 
expansion of “dollar imperialism” over tho far spaces of the world. 
Clarence Streit’s Union Noiv is an indication of some such develop- 
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ments. Bis omission of any reference to India in the soheme he has 
advertised exposes the workings of a mind that is blinded by oredal 
and colour conceits in sketching political and economic arrangements. 
We can pass by this scheme as we believe that no “new order” in 
the world can be established or be made stable which ignored 
India or thought that India could be kept satisfied and contented 
as part of the “dependent empire” of the Anglo-American “Union”. 
For the present war will be but an episode in the procession of 
international bittomess if 'it failed to settle the problem of “Have- 
got” and “Have-not” Powers. Ambitions of defeated and “Have-not” 
Powers, the insulted self-respect of peoples, will start another confla¬ 
gration before the losses of the present one has been made up. The 
ruling classes of the modern world know this more than any body 
else. But as in the past, so in the present, they cannot halt the 
march of greed and pride. Teachings of religions, the experience of 
the futility of wars, did not teach our Aryan fore-fathers, filmed in 
the Bamayana and the Mahahkarata, to behave bettor. The European 
and American peoples, thoso of the Soviet republics and of Japan, 
appear to be following the same round of folly, to be heading for 
the same sufferings and age-long frustrations. 

Today when the European continent appears to bo shaMng under 
the tramp of Germany's triumphant hosts, when Japan has been 
doing her best and worst to subdue Cliina and 
establish a “Greater East Asia”, wo in India appear 
1940 ^<3 watciiing ovonts, described in the liamuyuna 

and the Muhubharata. The causes of the disputes 
might have been different, but in methods of warfare, in the bitterness 
of warfare, in the sense of injustice and cruel wrong, in the pride 
of power, the heroes of thoso ttnromembered days did not differ much 
from the Hitlers, the Mussolinis and the Churchills of the present 
day. Modem interpreters of the Bamayana and the Muhabharata 
stories have told us that behind the slogans of right and justice 
uttered by the combatants of those days there were material interests 
for which they sacrificed themselves in such profusion. Today also 
we are asked by the combatants to suffer and sacrifice for the 
establishment of “new orders” in Europe, in Asia and in Africa. 
What the leaders of the Axis Powers—Germany, Italy and Japan— 
want, we know. Britain through the lips of Mr. Winston Churchill 
has not cared to give the world any bettor idea of her war aims 
than opposition to and destruction of all that the European and 
Asiatic dictatorships stood for. The Axis Powers appear to dosiro 
that Britain, which has bossed over the world for about two 
hundred years, should allow them to have a try at the same game. 
They do not make a secret of the fact that Britain stands between 
their desire and destiny; that the United States by supporting 
Britain in this madness must share a part of the guilt for frustrat¬ 
ing a historic process. In the Preamble of the Axis Treaty signed 
in the morning of September 27, 1940, is a charter of the “new 
order of things calculated to promote and maintain the prosperity 
and welfare of the peoples concerned” (of Emippe and Greater East 
Asia.) In Art. II Japan “recognises and respects the leadership 
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of Germany and Italy” in the Eiiropcan now order; Germany and 
Italy "recognise and respect the leadership of Japan” in the new order 
in Greater East Asia. Art, III of the treaty bolds a threat of 
"political, economic and military means” which will be used if and 
when "one of tho contracting parties is attacked by a Power at 
present not involved in tho Europoiin war or in tho Chinoso-Japaneso 
conflict.” This Article has been interpreted as directed specially 
against the United States; President Itoosovolt has done so in a 
broadcast in the first week of January, 1044 : "tho threat that if 

tho United States interfered with or blocked..a programme aimed 

at world control—they (tho Trip.arlito Powers) would unite in ultimata 
action against tho United States.” 


Since those days men and womon in tho world have been spocu- 
laling about the time and t>l 0 ‘Oe when and where Japan would make 
, good this throat. British administrators who till the 

souttwn dealing with hod boon asking us to 

march trust to British |iower on sea on land and in tho air for 

tho dofonco of India’s frontiers awakened themselves 
and wakonod us to the danger that appeared to be approaching us 
from tho oast, from Japan. Bpooulationa in the Press also bccamo 
busy with regard to tho possible moves of Japan. It was apparent 
that witii her control of tho Island of Hainan north-east and of tlio 
Spratloy Island south-east of Indo-Ohina, Japan has established her 
dominanco over tho sea-route to Singaiiore. Bnt “a graver aspect of 
this business oentros in Siam...With the help of Buddhist propaganda, 
Siam has for semo years revolved in tho Japanese orbit”. (New 
Statesman & Nation). There has evolved in Burma also a “Fifth Column" 
through whom Japan has been irritating tho fear in Burman hearts of the 
peacoful hordes of China who havo boon flooding into Burma. We havo 
a certain feeling, bowovor, that Japan would not be moving against 
Malaya or Burma before thin^ got busy in tbo East Mediterranean 
and tho British lost control over her si^ecial possossions in and around 
this area—Egypt, tho Suez Canal, Palestine, Iraq; that Japan would 
not daro move her Navy so far away from her Home Base. For, 
her Navy like that of Britain is her "life-lino” ; she cannot risk it. 
Tho more possible moves are to bo made through Indo-China and Siam. 


As soon as Franco foil in Europe Indo-China became a helpless victim 
to tho aggression of Japan and Siam. Tho latter country demanded 
certain "frontier rectifications” oast of the river Mekong. 

The The French administiution in Indo-China had to yield 

preliminary steps to this demand. It was given out that Japan 
had acted the part of an "honest broker” in 
this affair ; that the commission that she bad extracted from both 
the contestants has not been inconsiderable. From Indo-China she 
domanded tho following ; "virtual monopoly of Indo-China’s production 
of rice ; rubber and coal: free-hand to exploit Indo-China’s natural 
resources ; military garrison along the Chinese frontier (6,000 accord¬ 
ing to Japanese report; 60,000 according to Gbiuesc): Japanese in¬ 
spectors at all Indo-Chinese custom houses ; a naval base at the 
Gamranh Bay ; defence conccssious at Saigon ; air bases throughout 
Indo-China.” Fi’om Thailand (Siam) she demanded ; “a Naval Base at 
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tho Golf of Siam fora Meet of 15 balilleshii^, oruisors aad auxiliary 
crafts.'* Tbo delegates signed as the throat was held that unless the 
terms were accepted naval units would go into action, and invasion of 
both the countries would follow. 

It does not require much thought to understand that those Japanese 
activities are a tlireat to the certainties of existence to which India 
. . has got habituated during about the last two hundred 

Hrrt d2Sidn!*20th ^ 

century & now Anntutl Eeyister, we have discussed the various ways 

in which India has been influenced during the last 
forty years by Japan. During the first decade of this century Japan 
was the centre of hope of ail the Asiatic peoples ; and how since 
she occupied Korea and began to practise all the arts of expanding 
imperialism, she has suilered in the estimation of her follow-Asiatics. 
This disillusionment may bo duo to the fact that wo, Indians, looked 
on Japan tlirough a halo of romance and idealism ; that without any 
experience of "high politics” wo fell easy victims to the slogans 

about Asiatio unity, about Japan anxious and ready to help follow- 
Asiatics who lived under European domination. The rude shaking 
that we have received from Japan has, however, been a distinct boon. 
We have learnt that idealism does not move State policy; that 

group or national self-interest cannot afford to bo guided by idealistic 

motives; that an individual Japanese, an individual Briton, 

an individual Indian, an individual German can make the utmost 
sacrifice in defence of justice, hut that none of the conglomeration of 
these individuals which are nations are capable of such idealistic 
conduct. Therefore is it that we can look with a certain amount of 
detachment on the conflicts and competitions between nations between 
"the Powers” of Europe, Asia and America; and we can prepare 
ourselves for the uncertainties of the “now orders” that Gorman, 
Anglo-American, Japanese or Soviet leadership has been building up for 
the world. This may sound cynical. But this amount of cynicism 
or agnosticism is helpful in these hectic days in maintaining some sort 
of a balance, in looking at world-shaking events. 

We have dealt so far with developments, near and far. One 
enigma, however, remains which has defied the scrutiny of the most 
wise of statesmen, and the utmost curiosity of news- 
paper correspondents. The Soviet dictator has been 
Soviet enigma since August, 1939 when he allowed 

the Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and the German 
Foreign Minister Bibbentrop to effect the Non-Aggression Pact. Since 
then the question has been repeatedly asked—who has gained by the 
Pact ? The Soviet has gained Poland, has been able to rope in 
Lithuania, Bsthonia, Latvia as units in the Soviet State; has gained 
Bessarabia. All these territories she has gained without shedding a 
drop of blood, so to say. Her adventure in Finland has not been 
as creditable. But Germany has gained more. And when she stretched 
her hands towards Bumania and helped to disrupt this State by 
distributing chunks of Bumanian territory among her proteges— 

Hungary and Bulgaria—and forced her entrance into the Black Sea, 
speculations got busy with the reactions of the Soviet to this 
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German movement towarcis the East. It was asserted that the Soviet 
could not tolerate this. But the Soviet did tolerate it. It is difiS- 
oult to imagine that Germany oould do this trick without the 
connivance of the Soviet) oould sport in the waters of the Black 
Sea without Soviet approval. A clausa in the Easso-Gorman_ Non- 
Aggression Fact had spoken of the signatories remaining “in continuous 
touch with each other for consultation and in order to^ inform each 
other regarding questions that concern their mutual intOTest.” It 
is difficult to believe that the Soviet did not have any interest in 
the changes in Rumania that have made the Nazi and Soviet States 
near neighbours which, we have boon told, was the one thing both 
wanted to avoid. 

History, recont history when Herr Hitler was cursing Communism 
with such gusto, does not support tho thesis that the ruling classes 
of the Reich and tho Soviet were at daggers’ drawn 
“Oermany’ii other. Tho prodocossors of tho Nazis in 

ASortefhelp *^0 government of the “Ropublio", their military 
advisers, saw “Germany’s military robirtli” resulting 
from “a conjunction witli Russia”, to quote General Schleicher who 
was for a short whiio Chanoollor of tho Gorman Republic ; he was 
tho predecessor of Von Papon who made way for Herr Hitler. 
General Hans Von Soeokt, tho creator of tho Roichswehr which form 
the officers’ cadre of tlie Gorman Army even of to-day, was the 
moving spirit in helping to roach an understanding with tho Soviet 
by the Treaty of Rappallo and tho Military Agreement of 1922. 
Chancellor Scheidomann revealed in tho Reichstag on December 16, 
1926, that the Roichwohr was enabled to maintain a special group 
which Silent about seven croros of rui)eos overy year for tho noanu- 
facturo of arms in the Soviet in contravention of the military clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty. German rearmament centres wore allowed 
to be built by tho Soviet on her own soil. Over a hundred 

Reiohwehr offfcors were given constant leave for special military 
duties in Russia. Marshall Keitel, tho present Commander-In-Chief 
of the Germany Army, was one of them ; General Hasso was 

another of tho loaders of tho pro-Russian party. 

This may appear as old history today. But oven as late 

as the autumn of 1939, after tho present war had started, the 
Soviet Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, M. Viacheslav 

Russia— Molotov, was as solicitious of German interests and 
’‘arsenal ot ^ sentiments. He proposed a “Mutual Assistance Pact” 
Totalitarianism” Turkey. Such a Pact means that if one of the 

signatories is attacked tho other is obliged to come to 

his aid. But M. Molotov insisted on an “escape dauso’’ that such a 
Pact “would not induce it to actions which might draw it into an 
armed conflict with Germany”. This history discredits tho thesis 

that the Reich and the Soviet have been pulling away in 

opposite directions. It rather supports the statement made by 

one of the most prominent of Hungarian radio commentators that “if 
the United States was the arsenal of Democracy, Russia must now 
become the arsenal of Totalitarianism.” Tho^ ruling classes of the Soviet 
State cannot, it appears, oven now forget "all tho possible acts com- 
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mitted by Britain” against their country. The appointment of Sir 
Stafford Cripps as Britain’s ambassador at Moscow, the Soviet capital, 
has not realised all the hopes entertained. M. Molotov thinks it 
“possibly does indicate a desire on the part of Britain to improve 
relations between the two countries.” But this recognition has been, 
it appears, weakened by certain air activities. At the opening session 
of the 7th session of the Soviet Parliament on August 1, 1940, M. 
Molotov referred to these without naming any names. 

*'.late in March two forolgn planes coming from the direction of Iran visited 

the region of Dakn. The Iranian Government deemed it necoHsary to deny this 
fact, blit the doenments of the German White Paper threw Biiflicient light on Uie 
incident. The reixiiited dispatcii of tills rcconnaissanco air craft coidd not aim at 
anything other than the comiilication of our relations with neighbouring countries. 
Undesirable visits of air-craft to Baku and Batura were interpreted by us in this 
sense.” 

In tho last volume of the Anmml Iteaister wo drow attention to 
the discussion in tho British Press going on in tho beginning of spring, 
1940, tliat tho Soviet should bo invaded either from 
The Soviet— tho nortli through Pinland or from tho south through 

corner-stone ol Iraq, and quoted the SWKldl/ 2'iinoa as saying that 

peace la^So nthcrn “ftir-aids on Baku from advanced points in Mosul 
would, if saocossCul, go near ending tho War and 

would ho a far loss risky operation than an attack 
on the Siogfriod Lino.” As wo write, tho wisdom of tho British 
Qovernmont appears to have put a stop to this ripple of a brain 
wave. And Turkoy, Ira<i, Iran, Afgauistan, and India who aro 

neighbours of tho Soviet have boon spared tho extension of tho war 
insido thoir torritories. Not one of thoso countries could have liked 
this prospect. As it is, Germany is tho victor on tho European 

continent. The wonderful and magniiioent dotonco put up by little 
Greece against tho Borne partner of tho A.\is, the defeats inllicted on 
the Italian Army in tho bills and doles of tho Groocion peninsula by 
tho small Greek Army, by its 100 aeroplanes, will have a place in 
world history. There cannot bo any mauuer of doubt that Britain 
was strengthening Greek resistance by the help of munitions ; it was 
given out that in November, 1910, tho Greek Government bad 
allowed Britain to establish n<aval and air bases in the Island of 

Crete, less than 100 miles from tho mainland of Greece. The 

oontinuing unsuccess of tho Italian adventure in Greece, the possible 
opening np of a new front direotod against Germany being organised 
by Britain in the isles of Groooo which might be easily transferred 
to Greece—these developments will force Germany to intervene with 
all her might in Greece. For, Germany cannot afford to havo two 
fronts to fight against. This had boon tho one oonsidoratiou that 
influenced the Nazi loaders to swallow their much-advertised prejudice 
against Bolshevism, and enter into the Non-Intervention Pact on the 
23rd of August, 1939, with tho Soviet. Tho consideration that in¬ 
fluenced the Bussian rulers was that ou no account and under no 
oiroumstances will they allow thoir country to get entangled in tho 
present war—an imperialist war according to their view of things— 
though it is diifloult to forgot the fact that the Busso-German Fact hastened 
this war by assuring Germany immunity from any attack from the east. 
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Russia’s bonovolent neutrality has kept western Asia free from the 
distractions, the dangers and the losses of war. We who lire in 
the middle of southern Asia also onjoy the fruits of this polioy~for 
bow long only the future can say. 


But this freedom from external danger has not made our country 

and people happy. Internally we have been quarreling with one 

_ ... ,, another—Hindu and Muslim, Bengalee and Beharee, the 

Tamilian and the Andhra ; the rulers of the Indian States 
In India apprehensive of thoir privileges, threatened by the 

rising tide of democratic feeling, of a feeling for the 
better distribution of wealth and the amenities of life, 

lu successive volumes of tlie Jn<lian Annual Register we have 
been trying to understand and explain the many forces, personal and 
impersonal, that have been responsible for embittering human relations 
in India. Wa have tried to trace the emergence of an all-India 
feeling that would build a now unity in India through “the 

eradication, by direct, friendly, personal intercourse, of all possible 
race, creed, and provincial prejudice among all lovers of the country”, 
to quote the words of the first President of the Indian National 
Congress, W. 0. Bounorjoa (Wooraesh Chandra Boimorjea). Ih this 
field of noble work there have been many labourers belonging to 
every communitj in India. In many directions thoir work has been 
crowned with success. But the success has not been as complete as 
the pioneers of the Congress had dreamt of. The “prejudice” born of racial or 
credal or provincial or linguistic ditTerencea has by a curious trick gained 
the upper hand in India to-day, and tlu-outons to start a “civil war” in 
the country. Through ttie Proas and on the platform there has been 
resounding all over India the cry that India was no nation, that in 
theory and in fact, slio has been never a nation ; that in India 
there could be a Hindu nation, a Muslim nation, a Dravid nation ; 
that there can be only Hindustan or Pakistan or Dravidistan or 
Shikhistan—not India ouo, whole, and indivisible. The controversy 
lashed by these separatist conceits and slogans has been as vigorous 
during these six months (July—Docombor, 1940). The demand of the 
Muslim League embodied in the Lahore resolution suggesting a division 
of India into Hindu Zones and Muslim Zones has created a “civil 
war” mentality in the country. Even so sedate and sober a public 
man as Sir Sivaswamy Iyer of Madras has been led to declare that 
this division would bo resisted at the cost of a civil war. 


In the rising temper of communalism men of good will are being 
But they have not boon yielding place without a 
struggle. During tire period wo have been dealing with 
in many of tlie Convocation Addresses delivered to the 
different Universities the theory of the Hindus and 
Muslims of India being separate nations has been 
cballengod by the majority of the speakers. At the Osmania University 
(Hyderabad, Deccan), Sir Maurice Gwyur, Chief Justice of the Federtd 
Court of India, drew pointed attention to the danger of accentuating 
this “civil war” mentality, and for a warning ask^ us to remember 
the suffering and misery of I8th century India, to look to China 
fvWe the absence of "a strong and powerful Central Government” 
10 


pushed aside. 

Challenged in 
Convoeation 
addreeeea 
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has entvil^ intense human misery. Ab the Muslim University 
(Aligarh) Sir Sultan Ahmed spoke of the unwisdom of making much 
of tlra cultural differences between Hindus and Muslims. And he 
reached the bed-rock of Indian life when he declared ; 

•‘There is no gcdnsaying the fact that racially and politically we are all 
Indiana; we breathe the same atmoaphere and till the aame land. We are inheri- 
tora of the same old proud ciTilieation.our deatinica are linked together.” 

Sir Akbar Hydari at the Bombay University reached a higher 
India's aenae of altitude <01 thought when he utilized the highest 
unity behind the generalisation of moderen scionce and of ancient 
phenomenal world knowledge and wisdom to re-emphasise the unity 
that has been India's, &om before historic times : 

'The 19th century belief in the permanent diveraity of elementa has been 
discarded. Matter and Spirit are no longer held to be different and opposed to 
each other. The belief in the supreme Unity behind the phenomenal world ia a 
very ancient maxim of Indian thought. From it sprang the principle of respect for 
all religions as so many different avenues to salvation. Our country has bemi the 

meeting place of all the great religions and tiie great cultures of the world. 

Our country, by the assembling in it from immemorial times of all the great 
religions, is the one place where such an outlook ( "enlightened religions outlook”) 
is most likely to be developed.” 

But in the temper and mood in which the controvertialists were 
during these months, there was little chance of people being moved 
by such idealism. The majority of them refused to accept the purpose 
of Indian history as describe by Sir Akbar Hydari. They were 
after material interests in the pursuit of which they could not afford 
to have the native hue of their resolution sicklied over with the 
pale oast of such thoughts. The publication in the Indian Press of 
the correspondence that had passed between Mr. Jinnah and Lord 

Linlithgow and his Private Secretary, Mr. Imithwaite, during the period_ 

February 24, 1940 to September 26, 1940—threw a vivid light on the 
"communal problem" as it was described in tbe pamphlet e n titl e d 
Communal Harmony written by Percival Spear (Oxford University Press) : 

*'.The British stands by in anxious helplessness, with no plan of its own 

beyond beseeching the parties to agree, and promising to implement an acrcement 
which it seems impossible to achieve.” 


This correspondence may be accepted as representative not only of 
the Muslim L^ue mind but of the "communal mind” all over the 
u- » I cotmtry, irrespective of its many differences. There is 

COTtrol'Tprovfii- attempt on the part of Mr. Jinnah to minimise the 
dal Governments many differences that stood between the Hindu and 
the Muslim of India in building a free State in this 
country. He is .cynically frank in showing that be is out to be given 
places of power and patronage by Lord Linlithgow in the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India. In course of the “rough note’* 
prepared by him of the points discussed between His Excellency and 
the Muslim League leader on Jime 27,1940, and sent to Mr. Laitbwaite, 
Mr. Jinnah made the following demand : 


That the Executive Council of tiie Viceroy should be enlarged within tbe 
frame-work of the present constitution and existing law, the additional number to 
be settled by farther discussion, but it being understood that tbe Muslim represente- 
tlves must be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in, otherwise 
they should have the majority of additional members as it is obvious tiiat the "«««" 
burden and the respousiDility will be borne by the Muslims in that case.” 
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In tho Provinoes where Section 93 of the Goveniment of India 
Act has to operate, Non-official Advisers should be appointed; "the 
majority of the Non-Official Advisers should be representatives of the 
Mussalmans.” In the proposed War Council consisting of not less 
than 15 members, the association of the Princes can be secured. In 
this Council also "the representation of Muslim India must be equal to 
that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in ; otherwise they should 
have the majority.'* Finally tho Muslim League should choose the 
Muslim representatives to the War Council, iio the Executive Council 
of the Govemor-Qeneral, and the additional Non-Official Advisers of the 
Provincial Governors. 


I ti itti. Linlithgow, however, appears to have been 

unatle to nmrt accept these Muslim League overtures with 

this their dangerous implications. In the letter dated 6th 

July. 1940, he made this clear. 


“There is, however,.. no question of respousibilitv falling in greater or less 

degree on any particular section. Responsibility will bo that of Governor-OeneraL 

in-Council as a whole.such persons cannot be the nominees of any politick 

parties. 

We think that Mr. Jinnah invited this rebuff. He had forgotten 
reality, encouraged thereto by his feeling that the Muslim League and 
the ibdo-British Government were as “confident friends’*. Otherwise 
he could not have written in his first letter dated February 24, 1940, 
the following friendly remonstrance : 

We are constrained to state that Your Excellency is unnecessarily over-anxious 
about the interests of other communities. It has never been our desire to unjustly 
harm any community.** 

Mr. Jinnah in this correspondence did not care to mention the name^ 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which claims to represent the 
HI ;i HU. VI. feelings and sentiments, to defend the interests, of the 
cannot be * Hindu community of India. In this he has been less 
ignored i^han the realist that he claims to be. His assurance 
that tho Muslim League bad no desire to unjustly 
harm any community has been taken with the proverbial grain of 
Balt. At a meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 


Mahasabha, held on September 22,1940, a few resolutions were passed. One 
of the resolutions recognised that the present war has offered opportunity “for 
the general militarisation of the Hindus, and for the organisation of the 
system of India on sound and up-to-date modem lines, so that Tndin. be 
converted into a self-contained defence unit.*' 


It also expressed willingness "whole-heartedly to work out the 
Bobomes of the eximnsion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
BfehnanUn Council and the War Advisory Council’*—but "on 
honourable terms of equity and justice’’. And in the 
next clause it indicated tho lines of this equitable 
and just policy—that 


"in view of the reported undentanding between the Viceroy and the Muslim 
League that the I^eaguo would bo given 2 (two) eeata on tbe proposed extended 
Executive Council and 5 (five ) seats in the proposed War Advisory Council, the 
Hindu Mahasabha claima representation of C ( six ) seats on tbe extended Execut¬ 
ive Oonncil and 15 (fifteen) seats on Uie War Advisory Council on tbe 
population baais,’’ 
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Fublio men in India, leaders of public feeling and opinion in India 
who were outside the Indian National Congress, the AU-India Hindu 
National Mabasabha, the All-India Muslim League and the 

OoTornment National liberal Federation, have also been applying 

their minds to the solution of the political deadlock 
tbo Oown jjj They have differed from these organisations 

in certain of the principles and policies that guide and seek to give 
practical shape to India's present and future. But in one thing they 
and representatives of the organisations named above appear to be 
agreed that only a united demand can bend the British Government 
to surrender power, only a united effort can organise the forces and 
resources of the country for the success of the war into which the 
British Imperial Government has thrown India. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru of AUahabad may bo acceiited as a representative of this feeling 
and opinion. In a statement made through the Press in the second 
week of December, 1940, bo recalled the suggestion he had made in 
May last about the way in which “a minimum amount of agreement” 
could be reached amongst the various political parties in India con¬ 
tending for their respective share of political power. This could be done 
by the setting up of a “National Government." Sir Tej Bahadur explained 
the nature of this “National Government”—it might be a Government 
responsible to the Legislature or to the Crown. In the then existing 
circumstances of the country he did not put forward the idea of a 
“National Government” responsible to the Legislature, particularly 

“because no responsible government could be formed in the 
true constitutional sense of the word upon tbo existing franchise and 
with important elements kept out of tbo Legislature.” In his December 
statement Sir Tej revived ins May suggestion with the important 
amendment added that the “National Government” should have a 
majority of Indian members, and that the Defence portfolio should be 
in charge of an Indian. 

He appears to have laid special stress on the Defence problem, and on 
an Indian member being in charge of Defence. Ho felt so strongly on the 
, matter that he suggested that the appointment of the 

^oDM^on Indian member should coincide in time “with the 

Delenee Member advent of the now Coniinanilcr-in-chief, or even 

befoi’e" (Italics ours). The reasons for this 
he stated frankly: 

“the moral effect of that on the imnginalion of the people will be immense, 
and in my opinion, the Government by agreeing to it. will be reviving the faith of 
the country, and removing the sense of frustration which, in the last analysis,' 
is affecting the entire psychology of the country.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was not particular with regard to the name 
which the proposed “war period” institution should be known by—call 
it “National Government”, “National Executive” or 
Sbllltv'l^ASMit “Executive Council” ; be was concerned “to give it in 
praposala substance the character of a "National Government”. He 
was not satisfied with Lord Linlithgow’s 8th of August 
proposals, and the spirit and shape of the commentary on these by 
the Secretary of State for India in his speech made in the House of Commons 
a week later. He noted particularly that the emphasis laid on “political 
leaders joining as individuals” entitled one “to conclude that the idea 
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of collective responsibility was ruled out in the absence of the agree* 
mont in principle” between the British Government and the Indian 
people, between the various classes, groups and parties among Indians. 

This absence of agreement has been laid at the door of the 
Indian National Congress for refusing to follow Lord Linlithgow and 
his advisers into their policy of making India a 
participant in the present war without caring to 
sell-respeet consult Indian opinion. British publicists and public 
men have been busy misrepresenting Congress atti¬ 
tude in this matter. The Tt(mnd Table, the London Quarterly; has 
been least unfair in describing the developments that forced the Con¬ 
gress into this attitude. In its September (1940) number a writer 
of a survey of ‘‘The British Commonwealth at War" made observa¬ 
tions that can be accepted as a representation fairly accurate not 
only of the Congress attitude but of Nationalist India’s attittude. 
He said that the Congress’ was the only note that did not accord with the 
general chorus of approval said to have boon raised in India of the 

stand of the British Government in the defence of what John 

Priestly has called “that indefinity called democracy." But the 
Hound Table writer was constrained to admit that 

“.even that note iniKht never have been sounded if only means could have 

been found for obtaining the assent of iKiUtically-minded India to the inevitable 
decision to go to war. As it was, tlie crisis caught India when she was still 
standing on the threshold of Dominion Btatns, so that while all the Dominions 
were free to choose, India was committed to war by a constitutional proc^ure 
which, though legally correct, provided for no consultation of the Indian people. 
That was bound to anront the self-respect of Indian nationalists, since tire essence 
of nationalism is the claim to a fooling of equal freedom in the society 
of nations.” 

Judged by the standards sot up by the writer in the quotation 
made above, the British Govomment and its "subordiuate” branch 
—the Governmout in India—have failed on every 
** to ***** count. We do not refer to the material loss to 

Britain Britain having to carry on a world-wide war with a 

disorganised India, with an unreconciled India. The 
moral loss has been incalculable. The Round Table has acknowledged 
that Britain has lost "the moral influence such (Indian) support 
would have in tlie eyes of the world.” Perhaps, the Britisher has 
lost tho capacity to appreciate this loss, this moral loss, as Gandbiji 
suggested. The Britisher is extraordinarily brave in the battle-field; 
but he lacks bravery to take risks in the moral domain ; has the 
latter “any place in British politics ?”—asked Gandhiji. 

During this period tho major part of British propa¬ 
ganda to discredit the Congress bas been done by Mr. Amery, 

State for India. In speeches made in 
.iniratut House of Commons and outside ho was at pains 
f OT f p i t , to show that the demand made by the Congress 
for the recognition of India’s independence by the 

British Government is unreprosentative of Indian sentiment. In his 

14th August (1940) speech explaining tho virtues of Lord Linlithgow’s 
proposals of a week earlier he spoke of the constitutional deadlock 
in India as “not so much between His Majesty’s Government and 
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a consentient Opposition as between the main elements in India’s 
national Ufe.” He spoke of "the great Muslim community ninety 
t pillinna strong", the difference between whom and their Hindu fellow 
country>men "goes deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 

India.” : be spoke of “the great body of what are known as the 

Scheduled Castes who feel.that as a community they stand out¬ 

side the main body of the Hindu community which is represented 
by the Congress.” This was an old brief from which Mr. Amery 
spo^, himself giving the * newly found “Scheduled Castes" a place 
in it. About thirty-two years back it was got ready for Lord Morley 
when “separate electorates” were injected into the Indian constitution, 
introducing his India Bill “honest John” had spoken as follows : 

"The difference between Mohammadaniem and Hinduism is not a mere 
difference of articles of religious faith or dogma. It is a difference in life, in 
t^i^n, in history, in all the social things as well as articles of belief that 
«>nBtitate a community.” 

The verdict of history in thus exciting out of the unconscious 
life of India all the separatist conceits and ambitions will not be 
more complimentary to Biitish politicians than what has been passed 
on Anglo-Irish relations. The new Statesman & Nation (London) 
anticipated this historical verdict when it wrote that the assurance 
to the minorities, to the Mnslims and the Princes, that they would 
not be handed over to any Government whose authority they chose 
to deny gave “a formidable right to veto the will of Indian demo¬ 
cracy" to these interests. 

**It repeats exactly what was said with fatal results to Ulster. It may well be 
that coerdon would be unnecessary or impossible. But need we have said so with 
the solemnity of a pledge 7” 

In “the charter of intransigence” given to minority interests in India, Mr. 
Amery did not make much of the protection of British interests stabilized in 
India under the guise of “India Ltds.” In his 20th of November speech in 
the House of Commons he suggosted a lurid picture of an independent 
India bereft of the “use of British work in the Indian Army, of 
the British troops now in India and the main body of British Air 
Force while the Indian Air Force grows, and also of the British 
Navy". He suggested the reply to the question asked of the House 
whether it would be prepared to 

"...put these forces in India at India’s disposal without assuring itself of some 
guarantees as to the use to be mode of these forces both in India’s external relations 
and in her Internal administration 7” 

The quotations made above from Mr. Amery’s two speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons describe the insoluble problems 
that India must slove if she ever hoped to attain 

Blmn Statehood in the modem world. As Mr. Spear said 

"India Tint” Britain has nothing to contribute towards their solution 
except an "anxious helplessness”, as useless as it is 
irritating. It is, therefore, that Mr. Amery’s speech, made at Foyle's 
Luncheon on the 2l8t of December (1940) where he commended the 
watchword of India First, did not carry any message of hope to 
distracted India—distracted by a European war into which she had 
b^ pushed, distracted by communal controversies, distracted by 
officiousness that complicated rather than simplied matters. Mr. 
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Amery’s sinoority in commending this watch-word may not be questioned ; 
his eloquent words may have had the true ring. 

"B; India I mean India as a wbole. India as nature and history have shaped 
her. India with her infinite variety and underlying unity, India as she is t(raay, 
and as we wish her to be in the years to come.” 

But these eloquent words carried hardly any weight with those 
amongst the Muslims of India whom tho “patronage” of the British 
. „ bureaucracy had emboldened to act against nature 

eoroiran^- history. A section of Ihpse assembled in the 

lgl( Working Committee of tho United Provinces Muslim 

League “road with alarm and sorious misgivings” Mr. 
Amery’s suggestion of tho slogan —India First —and its malign influence 
on “the demand of the Muslims for separate ^iones.” These men 
went further ; in their wisdom they declared that 

“Islam First’ is the only slogan for Mnslims, and they can never accept or 
countenance any political slcgau which conflicts with Muslim political and religious 
aentiments.’’ 

The argument between British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism 
is sought to be disiilayed as really the result of differences between 
tho Indian and the Indian. It has proved to be 
Paradoxical I e unending. But all tho subtlety employed has failed to 
blaok-out "tho paradoxical situation by which India, 
as part of the i^ritish Empire, is being foroed to 
fight for democracy, while being informed that she is not yet ready 
to enjoy its privileges ”—{New York Times), It is the refusal of the 
Indian National Congress to bo side-tracked into ‘communal bickerings 
that has saved a certain amount of dignity to this controversy. The 
Congress that has been blamed for creating the dead-look in India 
tock the initiative on July 7, 1940, in showing a way ont of it Its 
Working Committee declared that tho acknowledgment by Great 
Britain of the independence of India was the only solution of the 
problem ; that "as an immediate step in giving effect to it 

"A provisiousl National Government should be constituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature, and secure the 
closest co-operation of the Beepoiisible Governments in the provinces.’' 

It was not merely for the satisfaction of political 
holndSo^M ambitions that this constitutional device was suggested. 
aeUviUes Working Committee hoped thereby to play a part 

in meeting the immediate demands of the international 
situation. It gave expression to the hope that 

*Tf these messnies are adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw in its 
fnll weight in tho efforts for the effective organisation of the defence of the 
country.” 

This resolution of tho Working Committee was ratified by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its meetings held at Poona on July 27 
and 28, 1940. In confirming the Wardba Statement issued by the 
Working Committee on June 21,1940, the All-India Congress Committee 
decided “to take a path which was different from the innermost 
yearnings of one who had been the guide, philosopher and friend of 
the Congress all these twenty years.', It did so by dec^ring that 
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“While the Oongrees must adliere strictly to the principle ot non-violence in 
the struggle for independence, it is unable, in the present circumstances, to declare 
that the principle should be extended to Free India’s national defence.” 

This resolution does not clearly explain all the motives that 
influenced the highest executive of the Oongross to make this “new 
CnngrcsB "not departure.” These are made clear in the speeches and 
an iutiuitton tor statements of Oongress leaders. In initiating the 
organising world proceedings of the Poona meeting of the All-India 

peace Congress- Committee the President, Maulana Ahul Ealam 

Azad, declared that their organisation was “pledged to win the political 
independence of the country": it was “not an institution for organising 
world peace." The pressure of external and internal complications 
has forced this recognition, and the Maulana Saheb could “honestly" 
Say that the vast majority of Congressmen could not go as far as 
Qandhiji wanted them to go; he admitted that it was “a weakness 
on our part” which we shared “with the entire humanity”. Sri 
Chakravarti Bajagopalachari who was credited with drafting the Con¬ 
gress resolution and carrying the majority of the Working Committee and 
of the All-India Congress Committee against the opposition of “orthodox” 
Gandhites as Babu Bajendra Prasad, was more explicit and concrete 
in explaining the inwardness of tho Congress resolution. He expressed 
himself with a frankness that required more than courage in the 
existing tension of feeling and estrangement, of suspicion of each others 
hona-fides that characterized Indo-British relations. At the inaugura¬ 
tion of tho Tambaran Christian College Union (.July 19) he said that 
the Congress would be winding up its aspirations for tho people of 
India, be giving up its claims for assuming the actual functions of 
government on behalf of the people, if India should declare that 
“she shall have no use for the use of violence” ; that would only be 
making the Congress, instead of the instrument of Indian Nationalism in 
attaining political freedom that it is today, the "torch-bearers of a new life 
or missionaries of a new reform of the whole world tho demand or expec¬ 
tation that tho Congress should extend “non-violenco, for the first time and 
immediately, to tho field of national dofenco, internal peace or against external 
aggression”, could not bo fulfilled ; it was “not a resxwnsibility which 
the Working Committee of tho Congress felt they were equal to the 
task of undertaking." 

The most significant of the statements made by him was however 
the following that occurred in a Press statement dated July 22, 1940 : 

"The dflolaiation of freedom that we demand does not mean a withdrawal from 
the British plan of defence.” 

This was a concession to tho needs of British Imperialism that was 
not easy for an Indian public man to make, by a man who had resigned 
Indian freedom— the dignity and responsibility of leading the Ministry 
not ‘‘a withdrawal in Madras as a protest against tho war policy of 
from Mttah plan” the British Government. To agree to align the 
ot defence defence policy of India by tho side of Britain’s far- 
flung empire was taking away much from the contents of national 
independence which in one shape or other the Congress has been 
demanding from the British Government; this interpretation of the 
Congress demand recognised that the British Imperial General Staff 
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would 1^0 accepted as the guide of the General Staff of “free India" ; 
it may be said to have conceded the demand of Mr. Amery for 
‘guarantees’' about the use or misuse of British troops retained in India 
after the arrival of “Dominion status”, made in his speech of November 
20, 1940. This mood of sweet reasonableness was not confined to 
the Congressmen of the Deccan alone who are behoved to be 
adepts in constructive statesmanship, and are said to be critieal and 
impatient of the destructive idealism of Aryavarta. Sardar Ballavbhai 
Patel was as anxious to accept responsibility for government. In a 
Bi^eech (July 19, 1940) made to the students of the S. L. D. Arts College 
of Ahmedabod, bo confessed that as representatives of constituencies 
they could not shirk "the responsibility of meeting external attacks or 
internal disorder" ; that they were prepared to resort to “violence" in 
meeting half-way, more than half-way, the violence of external enemies 
and tho disturbers of internal peace. 

Even Gandhiji in course of a statement made on October 5, 1940, 
giving on impression to the public of his interviews with Lord 
„„ Linlithgow daring tho previous week, the last week 

tronrCon^eM^'to .Soptomber, was wuaiderato to the difficulties of 
Linlithgow cabinet Britain. lie told His Excellency in the plainest words 
possible that “the Congress had no desire to mount 
to power at tho exiHmse of a single national interest". Lord Idnlithgow 
’‘will, therefore, have no opiKwiUon from tho Congress if he forms a cabinet 
comi)Os«d of representaUves of dilTcront parties. The Congress wotdd bo content 
to be in the on)iosilion so far as the war clTurt is concerned and so long as tb« 
Uevernmetil machinery bos to subserve imiwrialist ends." 

Tliis was putting the coping-stone on tho structure of “compromise 
with British imperialism". To make things easy for Lord Linlithgow’s 
August offer Bri Chakravarti Bajagopalachari had 
to clioo”*"* during the last week of August, 1940, made a “sprt- 
Preuiler offer’’ through a Iiondon daily to the British 

Govommont and indirectly to tho “minoritios" of 
India. He declared that ho would iiersuade tho Cougross to agree to 
his now proposal that in forming tho "provisional National Government 
•••at tho centre", tlie suggestion mado at tho Poona meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee, the All-India Muslim League would be 
choosing the Premier who would form his own Ministry. In making 
this proposal it was liopod that Congress disinterestedness in the 
competition for [lowor that had ensued in India woirld be recognised 
by friends and foes alike, and tho British Government would be 
able to enlist a not inconsiderable prox)ortion of Indian Nationalist 
oiunion on its side. Tho Press in India grew onthusiaslio over this 
offer. The Star of India, tho Calcutta Muslim daily, seized upon the 
core of the offer made in tlie spirit of Zagloul Pasha in his dealings 
with the small Coptic minority of Egypt, and opined that 

“Tlie offer ia iuterprcteil in reapcnatble poHlieal and oflicial circles as having 
placed the entire future of India in tlie haiida of Uie Minorities thus even cutting 
the ground from under the feet of tho British Government, who declared that ffie 
minorities question should be satisfactorily settled. If the Muslim League accepts 
the offer, then it is ronsidered that the British Oovernment will have no alter¬ 
native blit to accept the sctlicmeut and proceed with the establishment of a National 
Government at tlio Centre.” 

Neither did the British Government nor did the Muslim League 
U 
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take advantaga of the Bajagopalachari offer as a moans of resolving 
the political deadlook in India; Gandhiji’s more 
positive assurance to Lord Linlithgow has remained 
** unrecognised and unused. We have not been able 

to get at any reason that influenced the British 
Government and the Muslim League to reject out of hand these over¬ 
tures from the side of the Congress loaders. The Muslim League position 
was indicated in the quotations made from the Jinnah-Linlithgow 
correspondence; it wanted* a majority representation in the Governor- 
General’s extended Executive Council, in the Adviserships of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governors where the Congress Ministries had resigned and in 
the War Advisory Council. Herein the British bureaucracy could not 
accommodate and oblige their "confident friends". On the part of the 
Government in their much-advertised August proposals there was 
vagueness all along. None of the Indian loaders could definitely say 
after their interviews with Lord Linlithgow what the total strength 
of his Executive Council would be ; His Excolloncy appeared to have 
pr n» r^tr ionf<^l the numbot 11 ; they could not tell bow the portfolios 


would bo distributed and assigned to representatives of the different 
parties that would agree to take part in the administration. Of course, 
Mr. Amery spoke grandiloquently of them as coming to the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, “not as mere advisers, but as ministers 

responsible for departments of State, and.in such numbers as to 

constitute a substantial majority over the European members....,.’’. 
He did not toll us how this arrangement would differ from the 
present one. Ho did not cate to elaborate his thesis—to whom would 
those “ministers" be “responsible” ; if they remained as the members 
of the Executive Council at present are "responsible" to the Governor- 
General and through him to the Secretary of State for India and 
through the latter to the British Cabinet, to the Parliament of 
Great Britain, and ultimately to the British people—^the August propo* 
sals would bo no improvomont. He also talked of a principle 
inspiring the proposals which, once taken, "remains”—the principle 
that "the Viceroy's Council must consist of a majority of elected 
members.’’ Mr. Amery was talking on November 20th 1940, on this 


theme. The questions naturally arise—^why could not he, why could 
not the British Cabinet, act on this principle when a month and a 
half earlier, on October 5th, Gandliiji bad issued the statement that 
there would be no "opposition from the Congress" if Lord Linlithgow 


could "form a Cabinet composed of representatives of different par¬ 


ties’’ ? Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s proposal mode in May, 1940, and 
reiterated in December, had put forward the same principle of 
action, of a "National Government" in India "responsible to the 
Crown". Why has nothing boon done to implement it, to give it 
constitutional shape and form ? Gandluji’s assurance had relieved, or 
ought to have, the British bureaucracy of any apprehension of 
pressure from the Congress. Why did they not utilise this relief for 
organising their war activities in India with a certain appearance of 
all-India support ? What has become of Mr. Amery’s proud assertion 
tr bat if, unfurtunatoly, oven the non-Congress parties in India failed 
to accept the August offer, “Lord Xunlithgow will, of course, still go 
fthaitd .” ? Where has the going ahead led India to ? 
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"BoandlM* 
self aMuranee” 
of Anglo-Indian 
bnreaneraey” 


^ese questions have baffled all speculations for their proper 
replies. It is difficult to believe that any individual, Indian or British, 
was responsible for twisting the processes of a 
reconciliation : that the conceit, ambition or sheer 
wrong-headedness of any individual could halt a step 
that meant so much to so many millions of people 
caught and trapirad in one of the major crises of 
human history. Gandhiji has given us a character-sketch of the 
present Governor-General on whom has bobn thrown the duty of 
straightening out the tangled relation between India and Britain. 
He is or api^ears to bo "not rocoptivo" ; ho appears to bo "unbending”, 
upheld by a belief “in the correctness of his judgment”, and having 

"as usual.no faith in that of nationalist India.” Gandhiji thinks 

that in this mood or attitude Lord Linlithgow represented the 
British bureaucracy whom tlio oxerciso of autocratic powers for about two 
centuries has disabled for any act of high statesmanship that could 
appeal to the imagination, that could transform foes into friends. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu had described them as “wooden”, as "inelastic” ; 
Gandhiji’s criticism, taking Lord Linlithgow’s as the typo of the mind 
that is enthroned on the seats of the mighty at Delhi-Simla, was moro 
devastating. Lord Linlithgow bos "omasing confidence”. 

“Ho does not believe in a gentleroau’s or any other agreement. I have 
always felt that after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, ItriiiBh satraps decided that there 
ahould be no more pacta. TVhalcver they wanted to do, they should do 
independently. It shows either a hiah sense of justice or boundless self-assurance. 
I think it is the latter.’’ 

If this analysis of the mind of the higher British bureaucracy 

In India bo correct—Edward Thompson’s pamphlet —ErUist India 

Fear of new mind supplies clues to the correctness of this judgment— 

In the directorates then we are led to the conclusion that the 
of the Indian "boundless self-assurance” of the British bureaucracy 

aovemment stands between a India and a Britain, the former 

unreconciled and the latter with rings of dangers surrounded ; that this 

"boundless solf-assuranco” does “not” enable it to "give” to any 
class or group or party in India "any real and substantial share in 
the authority of the Government at the Centre’’, to quote words from 
the resolution passed at the meeting of the Council of the AU-India 
Muslim League held at Bombay on September 29, 1940. Our 
impression is far otherwise of the see-saw of negotiations between 
Lord Linlithgow and the various party leaders that has been going 
on since the first week of September, 1939, when His Excellency 
called India to "play a part worthy of her place among the great 
nations and historic civilisations of the world.” More than fifteen 
months have gone by since then, and the only contribution towards 
the solution of the "Indian problem” that has been made by the 
British bureancraoy of which Mr. Amcry is head in Ev^ gla nd and 
Lord Linlithgow in India has been "merely to dwell on danger and 
feed panic and terror”, to quote the ex-Premier of Madras. Nothing 
has been done to call up the "spirit of joy and pride and a sense 
of fulfilment of the national struggle and a recklessness of individual 
existence and comforts”—the spirit that enables “men to strive and 
sacrifice to their utmost capacity”. The policy of the Government 
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has reduced Indians to the role of ao audience watching what is 
being represented as a “crusade” for tho defence of right and world 
democracy. The leaders of Indian opinion and life have almost been 
prevented from ashing their people “to make this war their own 
cause.” It is nob “boundiess self-assurance" that has inspired this policy 
of the Government but a fear that the admission of “responsible” Indians 
into the holy of their holies where policies were made would create 
such a disturbance there that even the little that they have been 
doing for the organisation of war activities in India would get 
disarranged. It is fear of new men and new minds in the directorates 
of the Government of India that has boon rosiKtnsible for the failure 
of Lord Linlithgow to induce “representative Indiana” to join his 
Executive Coimcil even after the Congress bad assured him of its 
“benevolent neutrality.” This failure has been sought to bo covered 
up by all the subtlety of propaganda learnt in the school of high 
politics, a subtlety that could trip oven President Wilson during 
1918 and 1919. 


For the success of such a propaganda all the separatist conceits 
and tendencies in India, new and old, have been allowed to assert 
their claims, to undo the work of political unity on 
which British administrators have been taking pride 
for more than a century. In successive volumes of 
the Annual Re<jister we have tried to trace tho 
inspiration and growth of these separatist ambitions. Tho latest to 
step into the arena with its demands has popped up from beyond 
historic times. We find it framed in a resolution passed at the 15th 
session of tho South Indian Liberal Federation hold during tho last 
week of August, 1940—the resolution which demanded that for the 
cultural and economic dovdopment of Dravidians the j^rovince of 
Madras, “essentially the homo of Dravidians”, should be "constituted 
as a separate administrative unit under the direct supervision of the 
Secretary of State for India.” Tbero is a sort of poetic justice in 
the “minorities” of India standing as stumbling-blocks to that unity 
of effort when the fate of the British Empire stood in such danger. 
It is the result of a policy, temporarily successful but ultimately 
disastrous. Ireland is a standing monument to the discredit of this 
poticy; India threatens to be another. 


Disappointed with the attitude of the British bureaucracy, as 
explained by Lord Linlithgow, Gandbiji returned from Simla. He bad 
gone there to have certain of his "doubts as to cer- 
Free speeA Awar jjjjj British Government” dissolved through 

Venus the State discussion. “The Viceroy would not be drawn into 
a discussion” of the British argument about the 
“minorities”, because it was a “matter of high policy not admitting 
of argtunent.” Then was raised the “issue of freedom of speech”. As 
the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India had been 
broadcasting that the whole of India was “voluntarily helping the war 
effort”, it became necessary to put the claim to the test. The Con¬ 
gress claim was that vast majority of tho people of India were 
“not interested in it.” This was also to be put to the test. This 
could be done by allowing people to “give full expression to their views 
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in relation to war effort provided only that such expression was fully 
non-violent.” This would be putting “the war party and the non-war 

party.on an equal footing.” Lord Linlithgow could not accept the 

validity of this plea ; he was prcimrcd to extend the "si>ecial treat¬ 
ment” accorded to the “conscientious objector” by the Laws of the 
United Kingdom to “the Indian objector, either to all war as such, 
or to the participation of India to the present war.” This “special 
treatment” absolved “the conscientious objector” from the duty of 
fighting, and even allowed him to profess his faith in public ; but 
he was “not {lermittcd to carry bis opposition to tho length of 
endeavouring to persuade others, wbolbor soldiers or munition workers, 
to abandon their allegiance or to discontinue their effort.” Gandbiji 
argued that conditions in India were different; hero it should be 
open to all "to deliver addresses and otherwiso to call upon people 
throughout the country to refrain from assisting India’s war effort 
in any way which would involve India’s participation in bloodshed.” 
Lord Linlithgow rejected this argument, and made it clear to Gandbiji 
that such action would “certainly amount not only to the inhibition 
of India’s war effort, but to the ombaiTassment of Great Britain in 
tho prosecution of the war which tho Congress slate they are anxious 
to avoid.” Tho Government could not tolerate such interference with 
war effort. Gamlbiji recognised that India was not of “one mind” 
in this matter; there was a part of India that was “war-minded 
and will learn the art of war through helping tho British.” The 
Congress bad no desire, however, “to surround ammunition factories 
or barracks and prevent people from doing what they like”. But the 
Congress claimed “the right to tell people that as they hoped to win 
Swaraj through non-violent moans, they may not co-operate militarily 

with Britain.’ The problem thus stated brings it within tho 

region of a universal controversy between individual right and State 
or Social Power. It is no now controversy; it involved the right 
of the individual or minority to behave differently without being ont-lawed 
—the right that was asserted by John Milton throe hundred years back ; 

"Give ine liberty to know, to think, to believe, and to utter freely, according 
to the conecieucc, over all other liberties,” 

In India the assertion of this liberty through the method of 
non-violent “individual civil disobedience” has entailed on leaders of 
men, on men who had been heads of Ministries, Ministers 
in seven out of the eleven provinces of India, on their fellow-workers 
and followers, imprisonment and detention without trial. India thus 
takes part in a universal drama which has always ended in the 
extension of the frontiers of freedom. 


It is a weariness of spirit to have to wado through tho welter 
of this controversy. And the absrurdity of the whole of the British 


Poona roEOIntton 
"a real 
eoneeislon” 


position stands exposed when we realise that a united 
front, a unity of effort, could have been built up in 
India on the common coneom for tho military defence 
uf India, on which not a little of the defence of 


British interests in Africa and Asia depends. Even the Congress with 
its policy of “non-violence” recognised this fact which explained the 
inspiration of its Poona resolution. It was not an easy resolution 
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for the OoDgress Exeoative to have to roeommend. considering the history of 
the last twenty years. Even members of the Anglo-Indian Press which 
is more critical of than friendly to the Congress thought that the Poona 
resolution was "a real concession on its part." The Congress had boycotted 
for years the whole of the Montagn-Chelmsford constitution ; at intervals 
it has renewed this boycott. Even under the 19.i5 constitution it 
refused to accept oihoo for about four months of 1937 which its 
majority in seven provinces enabled it to do. As protest against the war 
policy of Britain in milking India a belligerent without consulting 
Indian opinion or respecting Indian sentiments or recognising Indian 
interests, the Congress has withdrawn from eight of the eleven Indian 
provinces the Ministries that acknowledged its writ; it has kept its 
representatives away from the Central Asserably in obedience to the 
same poUoy. With such a history it was not an easy matter for the 
Congress to offer, as it did at Poona, co-operation as a war measure 
"provided responsibility was transferred from Westminister to India” ; 
to agree "to accept the Central Legislature provided under the 1919 
constitution, minus the official dement, as the Legislature to which the 


Oovernment shall in fact if not in law bo responsible." (The italics are ours). 
The Anglo-Indian paper {Statesman) which we bavo boon quoting continued, 

*It cannot be said that cither tliis prejudges the future in a sense favour¬ 
able to the Congross or that it requires or presupposes agreement on the eventual 
nature of the Legislature or the whole structure of the Constitntion. Wc see 
nothing rash or dangerous in such a war measure, but on the contrary to reject 
such a solution would savour of timid and disastrous statesmanship unsuited 
to the times....*’ 

It the Poona resolution had been accepted it would bavo resulted 
in the formation of a Coalition Oovernment at tbo Centre resting on 
the prosont Legislature. The 26 ofiQoial members 
h ?"b*lld a would have disappeared, as well as the 14 nominated 

rodemtivn members. Their seats might have been made avail¬ 

able to representatives from the Indian States. 


■In this way in war-time a miniature of a Federation might be obtained. 
There are no constitutional difficulties which cannot be quickly overcome if the 
will is present.” 


It has not been explained why the British Government has been 
lacking in this "will”. The Congress by its Poona resolution wont to 
the farthest limit of concession; it risked the loss of the leadership of 
Gandbiji and of the co-operation of the orthodox among the Congressmen 
who accepted Gandhiji’s philosophy of thought and conduct. It invited 
ridicule and advice from all and sundry who thought the Poona 
resedution offered too good an opportunity to pay back old scores. 


Candid friends of the Congress have not been behind-hand in 
rubbing in the inconsistency of their new attitude, in congratulating 
the Congress on returning to the path of sanity, in 
Mon-ylolenee in getting over a hobby. It has been asserted since the 

^conhstonof advent of the Non-co-operation Movement that by 

thenghtand propagating the principle of “non-violence" and trying 

action to apply it to the solution of concrete problems of 

administration, the leaders of the Congress have been 
confounding clear thinking in the country. The "pacifist" position 
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has been diBcrodited before the world’s eye by the outbreak of the 
World War No. 11 of the 20th century. Dr. Boingold Niebuhr 
writing to the New York Nation (January 20th, 1940) has discussed 
the implications of the controversy raised in the United States with 
regard to the duty of individuals and nations confronted by threats 
held to human dignity and national self-respect by Imperialism, by 
Nazism and other types of Totalitarianism. He sought to clinch the 
problem by saying that “when a religious and moral absolute such 
as ‘perfect love* is introduced into politics as. an alternative to the 
conquest of power which is the very nature of politics, it breeds 
confusion”. He did not care to indicate any substitute for violence 
for settling individual and national disputes. When a war was going 
on, when every one was feeling harassed in the present and anxious 
for the future, when the wisest among men and women appeared to 
be at his or her wits’ end in Booking and finding a way out of 
the disorder and craoltios of war, Gondliiji had called upon India to 
claim “the privilege of saying that oven before she has got freedom 
she has the courage) to declare that she shall have no use for this 
force of violence." The Poona resolution was a demonstration that 
India was unequal to or felt herself unequal to this great privilege ; 
it suggested a way out of what has boon roprosented as confusion of 
thought and indooisivonoss in action charaotoristic of Indian politics 
during the last twenty years. 

Sri Chakravarti Bajagopalaohari tried to relate Congress activities to 
the immediate needs of India's critical situation. He believed that the 
resolution “will enable the Congress to ask the 

An^^IndiiHi people of India to put their heart and soul into the 
niu!^ policy military preparat)ons that are going on.” Others also 
welcomed the Poona resolution inspired by this hope. 
To many of them the roraoval of the political deadlock was a means 
to an end—the end being the “militarisation” of India. Among these 
wore the National Liberal Pedoration, members of which have been 
pioneers in making a special study of the military and defence 

problem of the country. The organisation throw in its influence 

on the side of easing the political deadlock in India as the way, 

the only way, fur making tbo country militarily organised and 
capable of throw'ing its full weight into the present war. In furtherance of 
this object it submitted to iK^rd Linlithgow a Memorandum 

during the last week of June, 1940, calling attention to the 

inadequate representation of Indians in the officers’ cadre of the 
Indian Army, of the Indian Army composed of 1,60,000 Indians 
and 50,000 Europeans. The Indian contingent was being expanded 
from about 1,60,000 to 2,35,000. The officers’ cadre had approximately 
a strength of 3,000 of whom not more than 500 were Indians. The now 
units of 75,000 men would require the guidance and leadership of about 1,600 
more. The task of licking into shape for puri>ose8 of modem warfare, 
mechanized warfare, these 75,000 during the shortest possible time was 
no easy job. The policy of the British Government has not encouraged 
military spirit among the classes in India, among the members of 
the educated classes in India belonging not to any hypothetical 
“martial race” but to all classes of the vast Indian community. This 
policy of “racial discrimination” has come home to roost at this hour of 
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need, of the supremeat need in the life of Britain. The Delhi-Sinila 
military bureanoraoy oould think of no better way of meeting this 
need than that of enlisting men from the non-official Europeans in 
India who are enabled by the Goyommont to keep up their military 
habits and traditions, to keep thoir military training up-to-date through 
their Volunteer Corps. The hunt for these men has been 

extended beyond the frontiers of India ; the eall has gone 

to Ceylon, to Burma, to Malaya. Prom the Liberal Federation 
Memorandum an estimate could be worked out of the 
intrusion of Europeans into the now cadre of the 1,500 oiBcers referred to 
above. Confining itself to the Bombay Presidency alone, the Memoran¬ 
dum showed that of the 900 Europeans “available for military ser¬ 
vice”, 180 had gone to ^Belgaum or to tho Boyal Indian Navy ; 64 were 
earmarked to go ; and “another 250 to 300 oould be made available 
more or less immediately.” Some few of those “will got commissions 
in tho British units” in India ; tho majority of thorn are, therefore, 
likely to bo taken to load the Indian units. Tho Memorandum under¬ 
stood that 'only 80 specially recruited Indians are receiving training at 
Behradun” ; that in addition to these, 40 ofiicors belonging to “the 
Army in India Reserve of Officers”, the majority of them Anglo- Indians, 
wore "being put through a short course of training there.” In a state¬ 
ment issued from Simla in August last it was announced that since 
the outbreak of the present war up to the end of July, 1940, the number 
of “new Indian officers enrolled for the Indian Army” was 843. In 
reply to a question put by Pundit Hridayanath Eunzru, the Defence 
Co-ordination Secretary, Mr. Williams, told tho Council of State on 
November 26 that since September 1,1940, 239 British Officers "had 
been imported from England” for api>ointment “as officers in tho 
Indian Array.” Tho number of cadets at that time under training at 
tho Indian Military Academy (Dehradun) and at Mhow (Central Provin¬ 
ces) was 122 in the former and 246 in the latter ; they wei'e intended 
for the Indian Army ; for the Indian States 36 were trained in the 
former and 20 in tho latter. Tho University Training Corps which 
supplied in other countries officers for the fighting services have been 
treated in India as a more show. 


During tho last Great War India supplied 10 lakhs of combatants, 
all or almost all officered by non-Indians. It was given out that the 


Indta's '‘pre¬ 
paredness for 
war” 


Government proposed to raise on the present occasion 
an army of 5 lakhs men. This would require about 
10,000 Commissioned officers. At the rate of 1,300 


cadets a year to be trained at the ■ different military 
schools in India—at Dehradun, Mhow, Belgaum, Bangalore, for ins¬ 


tance—how many years wili it require to train all tho Indian officers for 


the expansion of the Indian Army ? The problem is made complex 
by the policy of tho Government, of delay, of “racial domination”, of 
pathetic reliance on Britain, of utter blindness to tho trends and 
tendencies of modern wai-fare. “Too late” has been the principle of 
conduct that has become ingrained in the Anglo-Indian administrators 


in every sphere of their activities—|)olitical, economic, military. When¬ 
ever Indian public men pressed for bettor organisation of India's defence 
the invariable reply has been that the financial circumstances of the 
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TOuntey stood in the way of any improvomont. “Any idea of a laige 
Air Force is in the financial circumstances of this ccnntry not at 
present a practicable proposition”—said the late Commander-in-Ohief of 
India, Sir Eobert Oassels. Bemove the words “Air Force” and renlace 
them with either ’tanks", “battleships” or “cruisers”, and the above 
reply would have been invariably uttered. Before the war the Air Forces 
in India consisted of one squadron of Indian Air Force an d eight 

squadrons of Boyal Air Force. In the Boyal Indian Navy the number 

of officers was 186 in 1939-40 ; of these the* number of Indians was 

a bare 18 ; at the end of 1940 the number is said to be two and 

half times that or a little more. The strength of the personnel of the 
I.A.B. in 1939-40 was 16 officers and 166 men ; at the end of the 
year the former was less than 100, the latter over 600. 


It may be hoped, however, that the complexities of international 
situation will force the British military bureaucrats to change their 
Beernitmant nclicv Imbits, to I’ocognise that Indians could not 

—‘'MarUal raMs" discriminated against either in India orout- 

tbewy '• Dominion Status will have to be given 

concrete shape in Dominion function when the nationals 
of India cannot bo prevented from coming to their own as the 
defenders of their own country. But when that day arrives—as arrive it 
will, soon or late—a trail of mischief will have been left by another 
element of Britain’s recruitment policy as applied to the Indian Army. 
We refer to the theory of “martial races” which are said to be the best 
recruitment fields tor tho Indian Army. In the lato Lord i^bert’s 
Forty-one Years in India we get tho first attempt made to give a 
coherent explanation of this theory. The men of the Deooan, of the 
Aryavarta, trained under European captains, had played a great part 
in losing and gaining kingdoms during the anarchy that followed the 
break-up of tho Moghul Empire and the rise of tho Marhatta and 
Sikh Powers ; these men had helped the “Company Bahadur” to pick 
up the crown of Hindustan from tho dust of anarchy ; these men 
had helped the conquest of tho Punjab, thus fulfilling Banjit Singhji’s 
prophecy that tho whole of India will bo daubed red. The experien¬ 
ces of tho “Sepoy Mutiny’’ taught tho British Government to avoid 
those areas as centres ^of recruitment. And to justify this change of 
policy tho theory of "martial races” was invented by the military 
bureaucrats of India. For about seventy-five years almost tho whole 
of tho Deooan, tho provinces of tho United Provinces, Behar, and 
Bengal, for instance, wore placed outside tlio pale of military training 
killing thereby any martial traditions that might have subsisted amongst 
tho people of these areas. As an example may be quoted the most 
recent report of tho recruitment to the Indian Army .during the 
period—Sejitembar, 1939 to Soptombor, 1940. Tho number of recruits 
as given in “classes” was the following : 

«Pg - _ 

Gurkhas, 

Ahirs, 

Hindus 

It cannot bo said that all the areas of the country, all the 
provinces, are represented in tho Army of India. The over-representa- 
12 
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tion of certain areas, the under^representation or non-representation 
T « * 41 . B- certain others, have created vested interests 

lab Ifai rrnn^"r **’“'*' prepared to fight if these are 

^inteipretatlon disturbed; in the language of the Fromifflr of the 
Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, for instance, “if any 
body attempts to undermine the present supremacy of the Punjab in 
the Army, we would fight and fight to the last ditch, if need be.” 
More than the izzat of the land of the five rivers, material considera¬ 
tions were involved in this throat which may be indicated in the 
words of the same high authority : 

"It Is not perhaps generally realized that about Rs. four and half crores—a 
sum which is eqnai to the totu amount of land revenue of the province—is 
received annually by the Punjab soldiers in the form of salaries and pensions and but 
for this it would be impossible for thousands of families to make both ends meet.” 

This is the story of India's “preparedness for war" under British 
auspices. We are now being told that this lack of preparation is doe to lack 
MW t j >1 trained personnel for purposes of mechanized war- 
* mnflnrn* which has to be traced to the absence of “key 

warfare industries" in this country, such as those concerned 

with the manufacture of chemicals and machinery. 
The products of these industries ore essential for the working of 
others. The fall of Prance, and the consequent deterioration of the 
situation in the Mediterranean—^tbe life-line of the Empire to the east, 
to the largest areas of the Empire - have exposed the unwisdom of 
keeping India dependent on Britain for the essential articles for war 
or for peace. Hurried attempts are being made to build new war 
factories, to extend old ones, to train technicians and craftsmen; 
“conscription" of those had boon suggested ; and in July an ordinance 
for the purpose was issued to meet the requirements of munition 
factories; the assurance has been given that not mote than 4,000 
men will be affected by this measure. The visit of the Roger Mission 
—a British Ministry of Supply Mission beaded by Sir Alexander 
Roger—and the Eastern Group Oonterenco—both these improvisations 
have been tmdertaton to enable India and the other parts of the 
British Empire lying in and around the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans, not only to meet their own needs for homo defence but to 
equip and supply the Imperial forces in Africa, in Asia, and in 
Ausi^lasia. The British Press appears to have appreciated this 
requirement of the situation. The London Times limited its vision 
to the immediate present, while the Manchester Guardian looked beyond 
to the future. 

"By fr^ng Britain from the task of providing for most of the military needs 
of her own forces and those of her Allies In the east from the Levant to Batavia, 
India ean, in imy case, make a very important contribution to the ultimate 
success of the forces of freedom.”—(JVmcs). 

crux of the eastern supply problem is the industrialization of India. 
There is enqum capital, skill and commercial ability in India to build up a strong 
engineonng industry, now that a steady market for its products would bo assort 
st imy rate for the duration of the war. If the stimulus given by the Delhi 
Oonfeienoe and susmned by a standing committee to be set up serves to bring 
about the industrialization of India really on a large scale, we shall have gone 
w>me way towa^ solving both the social problem of India and that of her genuine 
independence. The price to bo paid by this country will be easier to bear if it 
helps to promote contentment as well as victory.—(ifanc/iesfer Gordian), 
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To tho majority of the politic&lly-minded people in India to whom 
the industrialization of the country in the accepted and modern sense 
of the term has become a creed of progress, as the 
ffnttrmico “}■ solution of the “social problem" of 

danger India—the problem of ignorance, of dirt, of disease and 

death—to them the Huger Mission and the Hastem 
Group Conference have appealed with great force. They have come 
to feel that now that Britain has been forced to take or permit 
preliminary steps for the industrialization of 'her Dominions and pro* 
tectoratos and dependencies, we may look forward to the development 
of New Manohestors and Now Briminghams in India. British history 
does not toll us that Britain has ever encouraged in her Imperial 
household the rivalry of industry and manufacture. But oven when 
the “Britains beyond the soas", hor daughter nations, set up separate 
households of their own and refused to be led by her any more, 
Britain managed to retain control over the economic life of her 
dependencies and protectorates. The exigencies of the present war 
appear, howovor, to have called for a now orientation of Imperial 
policy, for a partnership of Britain with her Dominions for the joint 
exploitation of the illimitable human and natural resources of the 
British Empire. This is a imsibility—a sinister possibility—inherent 
in the organisation of the Eastern Group Conference which the major¬ 
ity of our people do not appear to have realised. The Government 
of India played host to the Conference; it had to seek and secure 
the permission of the Imperial Government in this behalf; perhaps 
the latter inspired the move. To this Conference were sent represent¬ 
atives of the Commonwealth of Australia, of New Zealand, of the Union of 
South Africa, of Southern Bhodesia, of Burma, of Ceylon, of Malaya, of 
Hongkong, of the East African Governors’ Conference (Northern Bhodesia, 
Tanganyika, and Kenya), and of the Government of India. It was hoped that 
as a result of the doUberations of this Conference, a “joint policy for the 
co-ordination and development of their resources for the purposes of 
the war" will be built up and “some form of liaison arrangement with 
that object in view" will be made. This Conference may, for all that 
we know, be a temporary affair ; it may form the nucleus of the 
more coherent imi)erialism which has been the dream of outstanding 
British politicians. The names of two of thorn may bo mentioned in 
this connection—those of Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Milner. The 
dreams of dreamers, the conscious thoughts and pur^sive activities of 
men and women, the inescapable grip of international developments, 
appear to be moving towards this shape of imperialism. 

In the last volume of the Annual liegisler (Yol I of 1940) wo 
have made an attempt to trace ono shape of the British Empire— 
the evolution of “Anglo-Saxony”. British policy has 
geatlolmnga ol of the scaffoldings of this completed 

imperlaUBtn structure. Ono of these is the defence policy built up 
by British strategists that the frontiers of India 
extended to Egypt in tho west and to China in the east. The 
Conference—tho Eastern Group Conference—^if it has any meaning and 
purpose in a historic process, will extend India’s frontiers further to 
the east, west and south. Tho throe Dominions—Australia, New 

Zealand and South Africa—and the other protectorates and depondon- 
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des in Africa and Asia, represented in the Conference, will demand 
and require a price for their inter^t in and concern for India's- 
defence, just as India will or should demand and require a price for 
any interest in their defence. It is on tho realisation of this mutual 
dependence that the “liaison arrangement” referred to above can be 
built up. The thoughts of the ruling classes of the Empire, of Britain 
and of her Dominions have been moving towards such an arrangement, 
towards the setting of such a machinery since the last decade or two 
of the last century. They became conscious that the days of the 
primacy of Britain in trade, in commerce, in manufacturing industries, 
and in politics were drawing to a close. Budyard EipUng was the 
poet of this realisation; Joseph Chamberlain the politician who 
wanted to organise the defence of these valued interests and traditions. 
The former in his dedicatory poem —The Heritage —to tho volume 
entitled "The Empire and tho Century” (1905) tried to recall his 
people to their duty to tho heritage left them by their fathers, to cure 
them of their mood of satiety and despondence. 


"Our fathers in a woudrons age, 

Ere yet tho Earth was small, 

Ensured to ns an heritage. 

And doubted not at all 

That, we, the children of their heart. 

Which then did beat so high. 

In later time should play like part 
For our posterity." 

* * « 

"Then, fretful, murmur not they gave 
8o great a charge to keep. 

Nor dream that awe-struck Time shall save 
Their labour while we sleep. 

Dear-bought and clear, a thousand years 
Our fathers’ title runs. 

Make we likewise their saerifico. 

Defrauding not our sons.” 

Historians have told us that to a consciousness to danger to the 
world supremacy enjoyed by Britain for more than a century was to 
bo traced tho urge for tho wide discussion of topics 
eneeft I^eiM Imperial Preference and Imperial Federation made 

"^Federation popular by Joseph Chamberlain. Among Indian publi¬ 
cists and public men none among the older generation 
did more to instruct Indian opinion on these matters than the lata 
Bipin Chandra Pal who in two of his books —Nationality and 
Empire and The New Economic Menace to /nefta—discussed these 
problems as these affected the life and thought of the Indian people and 
determined their “Home Polity.*' Tho political and economic interests 
of Imperial Britain were inter-linked in the propaganda of Joseph 
Chamberlain; the consciousness of this intimate rdation was vivid in 


those days, during the opening years of the present century. In 
Bipin Chandra Pal's books, specially in the latter, the relation was 
brought out with wealth of historical facts and their interpretation. 
Joseph Chamberlain was the only front-rank politician who risked his 
political future in calling for a "new departure” in the economic 
thought and practice of Britain to be followed by a more compact 
PpUtico-oonstitutional organisation of the Empire. He tried to prove. 
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! ' I'i'oo Trado could not relievo "the England of the poor" vrhich 

.<<1 Wrought to the political arena; he contended that tariffs, and 
iilono, could provide money for Old Age Pensions. His propa- 
< was feared because it appealed to the "neglected masses" of 
•tinUy, to that strata beneath the "smooth surface of English 
Iiic.li was made known as "Darkest England" by the founder 
( - Salvation Army, General Booth. His propaganda failed. But 

.s a link was forged between the masses of England and the 
« IV alive Party which helped the way for their dominance over England 
• liocades since the end of the last war. After Chamberlain’s de> 

I list disciple Lord Milner became the chief protagonist of this 
i iliitni, and found in the London Timea a sympathotio vehicle 
>' t inoad of these ideas. The Round Table organisation was 

I instrument. In Bipin Chandra Pal’s book this new party 
II called the "Tiniea-Milner" school of politics. In the Alm- 

■: ■< III Supplement of the Timea, dated May 24, 1909, its ruling 

II s indicated on the authority of Lord Milner. The British 
I . Iiiis a dual character, a double face; 

I lu- Self-goveriilng Empire Including the United Kingdom, 

. I'hc Dependent Empire, including India and all the Crown Colonies 
' . .1 .'lorntea, 

: tlual character entailed a divergence in ideal and practice 
was a source of conflicts within and of weaknesses in relation 
„ to the world outside. The majority of the self* 

' governing areas of the Empire Ho far away, far apart, 

:. i:iii|ilro its centre. With the process of time those areas 

have develoiiod a conceit of nationaUsm that could 
illiiulty ho reconciled with the ideals and requirements of 
. Iiuiiurialism. It is true that during two world wars the ties 
;.i|i Iiotwcen the Dominions and Britain have stood the strain, 
i.ly Wave the former leapt to the help of the latter. The 
I’liiiililexHies of the international situation, the rise of the 
iiiiporialism of Germany in Europe, of Japan in eastern Asia, 
it diflicult for the "home country” to extend its protect* 
over her children, spread and dispersed over the seven 
> I'iui no longer "furnish the military and naval protection" 
liithorto done. Paced by sneb a situation, the "Times* 
rliool proposed a way out, indicated a "double task" to British 
iloi-s, that 

1 lit lengthening and uniting the governing portion of the Empire" ; and 
I ili'Vtiiuping and helping forward the governed.” 

I I the United Kingdom has profited most from the "inte- 
. .’(ion botwoen its industries and the raw materials and 
consuming power of its tropical dopendencios." But 
( . ti‘0 self-governing areas of Iho Empire have been 

i , iVtmir- rapidly passing out of the purely agricultural to the 

industrial stage; they must in the near future be 
looking out for markets for their manufactured goods. 
1.) 11 lO raw materials and consuming power of the "depend* 

< ' was held by Britain ; she could turn it for the ^nefit 

I’iiminions. The “Times-Milner” school thought that this 
.1 < empire" will be “the biggest asset whi^ the United 
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Eingdom" will be contributing to the common stock when Britain 
will no longer be “the sole director but merely a partner in partner' 
ship" that will rule the British Empire. The “trustee" that 

Britain has been oi the “dependent empire" must be prepared to 

surrender the trust to a new partnership—this was the idea at the 

back of the mind of the “Times-Milner" school of Imperialism. In 
a series of articles published in the Times in 1917, during the height 
of the last great war, was discussed the problem of “after-war* 
imperial reconstruction." ‘These were reprinted in book-form with an 
introduction by Lord Milner then a member of the War Cabinet. 
This book, entitled The Elements of Reconstruction, sought to re¬ 
emphasise in “the minds of the ruling race and subject race alike 
the idea of the trustee." The disorganisation caused by the‘last war 
in the moral and mental, in the economic and political spheres of 
Britain's life, did not allow opportunity for giving shape to these 

ideas. Now again, Britain has another war to fight, when by the 
statute of Westminster the Dominions have attained equality with 
the “mother country" who appears to be leaning more heavily on 
their young strength. British and non-British dreamers have been 
dreaming of a “Union Now" of the United States and of the six British 
democracies. And it may happen that in ways unknown to ns, in 
ways unthought of by us, the Eastern Group Conference will be 
made to serve the purposes of the idea publicized by the “Times- 
Milner” school of British imperialists. The “energy and ability of 
the growing manhood of the Dominions" are now being called in to 
restore the balance as against the growing impatience of the “depend¬ 
ent empire", to rule it, to profit by commerce with it, as the 
"mother country” has been doing for more than a century and a half. 

This bait is not in human nature to resist. And the ruling classes 
of the Dominions and protectorates represented in the Eastern 
Group Conference, all of them of British birth and 

meo’s bnnlen’’ B burden , m sbanng in tbe profits of British 

Imporiaiism. Signs and protents are not absent that the 
Eastern Group Conference wiil not encourage any positive steps that 
wiil hdp to establish key and heavy industries in India, to strength¬ 
en its economic security and preparedness which under conditions of 
"total war” are indistinguishable from political security. Tbe Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry have given expression 
to the suspicions and fears that tbe war effort under the auspices 
of the Eastern Group Suppiy Council, the “liaison arrangement” made 
at the Eastern Group Conference, has little chance to develop into 
a lever of industrial uplift in India. Tbe report of the Conference 
is BtiU unavailable, and in its absence it is not possible to reject off 
hand the suspicions or confirm them with demonstrated proof. These 
suspicions and fears are difficult to ignore when, in the words of Bti 
Cbunilal B. Mehta, president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
(Bombay), “the practical result of the policy followed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India is to keep Indians rigidly out of all the responsible 
departments..." He gave instances of this policy of exclusion. 

*.in the Department of Defence Co-ordinatioo, in the War Supply Board 

and in the War Transport Board, lutUous have been rigidly excinded from all 
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key poata. In the Department of Supply, the poet of Diiector-Genoral of Suppliee, 
Deputy Director, the Secretary, Deputy Secretary, Director of Administration, 
Director of Development, Director of Indents and Priority, and even of Technical 
Oflicea, are held by non-Indiana,” 

The invariable reply on behalf of the Government of India to 
Indian anxiety for participation in war industrial efforts has been 
that they oould not encourage or support any sohome, 
SX'SjemS instance merchant ship-building, manu- 

to Indian industry faoturo of aircraft and automobiles, which could not be 
shown that “it would constitute a direct and imme¬ 
diate measure of assistanco to India’s war effort.”—(Governtnenf of 
India communique, December 16, 1940). In the Council of State 
Sir Alan Lloyd had indicated on November 29, the same policy by his 
declaratio'n that 

“Oovernment are not propoaing to encourage actively the merchant ship-build¬ 
ing industry in India as part of Uieir war effort.” 

^ Besponsiblo leaders of India’s industrial life like Seth Walchand 
Hiracband, Sir M. Viaveswaraya, who have been striving to establish 
. theso industries as a means of economic and political 
a aapplto'o?to^ security have expressed disappointment with the results 
ft raw materials i^he Eastom Group Conference; the latter was 

responsible for the statement that only "a few 
products have been assigned to Indian factories.” ^ese recent ex¬ 
periences and the whole history of Britain’s economic and fiscal policy 
in its application to India strengthen the impression that as in the 
past so in the present the object of that policy is to confirm India 
in her role of supplier of food stuffs and of raw materials. 

As one surveyed theso controversies and the grievances tha t gave 
rise to them, as lie stood face to face with the continuation of the 
™ iiin.i «. » world-shaking events, 

ftdeapaIrTa .despaired of any improvement in Indo-British 

In^ relation except through more bitternesses, more tears, 

more misunderstandings. All the human a ganni ftB that 
oould intervene on the side of good will, on behalf of a return of 
faith and trust, appear to have boon rendered mute and helpless. 
The men and women of Britain caught in a fight for existence cannot 
put themselves in the position of the men and women of T^i dig who 
with the utmost good will in the world do not find ffny avenue 
through which they can pour out their sympathy in concrete form. 
They hating Nazism and other forms of racial and ideological arro¬ 
gance have been rendered immobile, and watch the approach of the 
crisis nearer to their native land from the west or the east or from 
the north. They appear to bo cultivating a certain indifference and 
callousness, appear to bo falling back on the last desperate hope of 
mankind—reliance on fate, on karma, on kismet. 

Men and women meet in their conferences and speak 

of the “now order” that they wish and hope to find established in 

oat all that 

wnSbuttra’’to ’^Sly. all that was impure, all that was menacing 

iiatloa-biiildiaji the self-respect of individuals and nations. 

Organised violence, unchecked by any consideration, 
has been throwing the promise of youth and the maturity of age 
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into a oooldron of destrnotiveness. Against this evil power the best 
of human sentiments—the love of women for their children bom of 
travail and pain—has been publioly protesting with eanal inefifeotive* 
ness. Women count more than men in the total population of the 
world. But their influence on the life and conduct of human society 
does not isdect the power of their numerical superiority. This is one 
of the enigmas of history. The 15th session of the All-India Women’s 
Conference hold at Bangalore had tor its background this ageless fras- 
tration as well as the parody of human civilisation that is being enact¬ 
ed in the battle-fields of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa to which we are 
all helpless witnesses. In the speeches of the Chairwoman of the Beception 
Committee, Lady Mirza Ismail, and of the President, Srimati 
Bameswari Nehru, this world-wide catastrophe was relegated to circums¬ 
tances created “outside the influence of women.” It was not explained 
why “the weight of their moral force”, the weight of the moral force 
of the majority of the human race, has availed not against the greed 
and the violence of their brothers, husbands and sons. The Conference 
once more affirmed its “faith in non-violence’* as the only solution of 
the world’s ills, lined itself with Nationalist feeling in India and declared 
their “unity with the yearnings of awakened India” in the resolution 
expressing “disappointment at Britain’s failure to recognise India’s free 
status” in the comity of nations. For years the men and women of 
goodwill in the country have been distressed by the outburst of 
narrovmess and communalism “disintegrating the national life.” In 
1940 the Woman’s Conference registered the same disappointment and 
distress with the activities of those evil forces ; it ciUled upon the 
womanhood of India “to make a special contribution to the re-building 
of society” in India on the new-old foundations of understanding of 
the soul of unity amidst tho diversities of experience. This quality of 
the Indian mind, this gift of Indian history, gathered during four or 
five thousand years, have been bailed as “the glory of India” by 
interpreters of India's social lifo and thought. We in our ignorance 
and conceit have come to lose sight of this purpose of Indian history, 
and in the process threaten to destroy all conditions of decent and 
civilised life in tho country. But that purpose which is that of all 
human history would not accept denial or rejection; it will assort 
itself amidst darkness and madness, in spite of the crookedness of 
State policy and the frenzy of communal ambitions. In this faith the 
men and women of India must work, must suffer and sacrifice, till from 
out of the wracks of their hopes the "India of the strong and free” will 
have emerged.— {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Ddi). 
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Proceedings of the Council of State 

Autumn Seuion—New Delhi—^2let. Nov. to 2nd. Dec. 1940 

Aibo&avt Peodoctioh in India 

Tbe Atttomn Session of the Oonnoil of State commenced at New Delhi on the 
Slit. November 1940 and after a debate lasting two hotirs, agreed to Pandit Kunzru'a 
tesolotion recommending “such steps as may lead to the construction of aircraft 
and automobiles in India at the earliest possilde date.” Sir A. Samaawamt 
Jfudaliar, the Commerce Member, expressed agreement with the resolution. Pandit 
Kunzru eonsidered automobile and mreraft produclion necessary both from ihe 
military and the commereial point of view. He said that Canada and Australia 
had made prioress in this matter after the war with the help of the British 
Government. He saw no reason why India should not manufatdnre aircraft with the 
same assistance from His Majesty’s Government. Both India and Britain, he 
stressed, should combine to solve the question. Mr. Kunzru referred to the projwt 
of Sir M. Visveswarayya and certain other individuals and saw no reason why the 
Government of India should not help the establishment of the automobile industry 

in Imam supported the resolution. He pointed out that without 

the active support of the Government it was not possible to start an automobile 
industry. He suggested that the army authorities could place orders for the 
purchase of cars manufactured in this country and thus help the Indian industry. 

Mr. Shantidas Aakuran emphasised that they would not rest satisfied with 
the statement of the Finance Member that the consideration of proi>osals for the 
establishment of an automobile factory in India had not been abandoned. He 
want^ a positive assurance that Government would do all in their power to 
expedite plans for setting up a factory as early as possible. 

Mr, jP. N. Saprit ohserved that the underlying object of the resolution was 
to enable India to take her proper share in the active prosecution of the war. 

Mr. k. Dow, Director-General of Supply, assured the House that the Government 
were fully alive to the need -of having automobile and aircraft factories in India. 
But there were practical difficulties in the way and it was very difficult to bring 
to India the varions essentials required for automobile pro<inclion. Even America 
was not now in a position to spare them though she could have done a year ago. 
Be pointed out that Tatas were now prodneting armoured plates for armoured 
fighting vehicles which bad now passed all testa. The question of bringing to India 
a fully eqnipp^ aircraft factory and setting it up here was receiving the attention 
M the Government. As regards the question of manufacturing the various parts 
necessary for luroraft production in this country, be said that it was not possible. 

Sir A. Bamatwami Jfudaliar said that Mr. Dow has already pointed out 
the difi^ultiea in the way of setting up an aircraft indostry in this country at 
present. On ^e question of the automobile industry, he said that this matter 
had Nwn engaging hia attention for some montlis. He refuted the suggestion 
that British interests were hampering the plans for the establishment of a metory 
in India. He drew (he attention of Pandit Kunzru to the fact that the scheme 
for eatabliebing an automobile industry in Australia had been scrapped. The 
Commerce Member emphasised that there was no desire on the part of the 
Government to impede the progress of plans for the establishment of an automobile 
industry, but (hey were anxious to examine this question from all aspects. 

The resolution was passed without a division. 

PKIVATB VOIiDNTKEE ORGANISATIONS 

The Council rejected by 20 to eight votes Mr. V. V. KaUkar'a resolution 
recommending that “toe ban imposed on private volunteer organisatione by the 
Government of India be withdrawn immediately” alter a debate lasting 90 minutes. 
Hr. K vliir«r drew attention to the fact that the notification issued by the 
Govornroent of India waa wide in ite scope and mierated harsb^ even agiunst 
organisations doing social and oultural work. He muntained that it was 
Government’s duty to ensure that no reetrictions were imposed on organisations 
wluxM (Ejects were lawful and whose activities were calculated to do public 
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service. Mr. P. N. Sapru fhoa^t that the regn^t eontidiied in the tesolntion 
was reasonid>le. Sir A. P, Patro, opppsinf; the resolution, declared that it was 
dangwous to allow the nncontroUed activities of organisations which were a 
moiace to public peace. He justified the Government notification. Xai Bahadur 
Lola Bamaaran Dot supported the resolution. Sir Mchamed Takub observed that 
be was unable to endorse the resolution. He pointed out that, under the 
notification, Provindal Governments had the right of exclnding organisations 
whose activities conformed to the conditions prescribed in the order. Mr. Kalifcar 
bad, therefor^ no compliant against the notification as such. Proceeding, tiie 
speaker said that it was no use concealing the fact that commnnid feeling was 
strong. Government would have failed in their duty had they not tal^ tida 
precautionary step. Mr. Hoaaain Imam urged that the Government should 
reconsider the question and modify the notification. Mr. Conran Smith, Home 
Secretary, pointed out that the resolution was based on a misconception of the 
notification. Government, he explained, had not imposed a ban as saw on any 
organisation but laid down conditions under which a private volunteer oi^anisathm 
could be permitted to function. The fact that the Hindustan Scout Associatioa 
had been permitted to function by various Provincial Governments showed that 
the notification was bring (riven effect to in a spirit of sympatiiy and consideration. 
Explidning the policy of tiie Government, Mr. Conran Smith quoted Mr. Ghndhi’S 
view in a recent issue of the Harijan that no Government could allow privatt 
military organisations without danger to public peace and said that the 

Government were in entire agreement with it. He rm^tted tiiat Government 

were nnable to accept the resolution. The House rejected the resolution and 

adjourned. 

Omoui. Bius 

SSnd'. NOVEMBER The Council passed the following official Bills to-day as 
already passed by the L^slative Assembly 

The Bill farther to amend the Indian Works of Defence Act, 1908; the KIl far¬ 
ther to amend the Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, 1934 (second amendmoit) ; the 
Bill farther to amend the Cantonments Act, 1924 ; the Bill to repeal certain enact¬ 
ments and to amend certain other enactments ; the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Begistration Act, 1908: two Bills farther to amend the (lode of Cfivil 

Procedure, 1908 ; the BUI farther to amwd the Indian Companies Act, 1913 ; the 
Bill to enable companies in British India to make donations to public funds formed, 
and to make investments in Government loons floated for the purpose of f^vtiwg 
the prosecution of the present war ; tiie BiU further to amend the Beserve ^ank <3 
India Act, 1934, and the BiU furthw to amend (he Motor Spirit (Dnties) Act, 1917. 

Indian Natt Diboiflinb Act 

There was a brief discussion on two Bills, one amending the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Act, 1^. and the other amending the Indian Cantonments Act, 1924, 

During conrideration of the Bill amending the Indian Navy (IMsripline) Act, 
1934, Mr. Hossain Imam enquired why in time of war the Government Imd brought 
forward the amendment providing for minor punishments when it was not in the 
original Act. Mr. A, DeC Williams, Defence Co-ordination Secretary, replied that 
the object of the amendment was to bring the Indian Navy Act in line with the 
United Kingdom Naval Discipline Act on which it was based. Section 45 (ti the 
Indian Act, as it stood to-day, rendered the imposition of su(^ pnniriunents il legal, 
and hence the necessity for the present amendment. 

Indian Oantonhsnib Amend. Aot 

When the BUI amwding the Indian Cantonments Act, 1924, was talre« up 
for consideration, Mr. P. N. Sapru sought elucidation of the clause which eongltt ^ 
enable persons who were subjects of States in India to be enrolled as electios raw- 
vided thw were otherwise quatified so that they might become eligible to vote a4 
municipal elections. Mr. A. De. O. Williams explained that the wject of tiie KQ 
was to remove cortain difficultiee which bad been experienced by the antlu^ri^ 
concerned witii the administration of cantonments in ue majority of muniripalities. 
State subjects in Inffia were eligible to vote at municipal elections, and tiie presei^ 
amendment sought to enrol them as electors. Mr. P. N. Sapru was not — 
vrith this explanation, and claimed a divirion whoa the motion fiw ■fiiM « !i d 
reading of the BUI was moved. The House divided imd panedthe BUI by 24 to 
lEvotes. . ' 
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Debate os Oebtified Finasce Bn,];. 

25th. NOVEMBER The Oouncil of State began discuBsion on the certified 
finance Bill to-day. Mr. C. E. Jone», Finance Secretary, moving consideration, 
made a statement in jastification of the proposals. Ue pointra out tiiat they had 
to meet a deficit of Bs. 13 crores, but the war taxation proposals were estimated 
to yield about Ks. 7 crores till the end of next year. At the end of the current 
financial year, they expected to receive only two crores. Dealing with the incidence 
of taxation, Mr. Jones emphasised that it was strictly in proportion to the capacity 
to pay. The additional war taxation would not meet even half of their war 
expenditure. The only justification for the taxation proposals was the necessity to 
raise funds to meet the increasing expenditure in the situation as it was to-day. 
He had no doubt that all sane elements would welcome the Government’s proposals 
and support the Bill. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, Leader of the Congress Party, who initiated the 
debate for the Opposition, exiilaincd at length the Congress view-point. On the 
merits of the Bill, he said, ho had not much to say. Their opposition to the Bill 
and the Government’s policy in regard to the war was based on political considers- 
tions. He thought tiiat the proper course for the Government was to bring forward 
supplementary demands and not a Finance Bill if they needed funds to meet the 
expenditure. He pointed out how, since the outbreak of the war, the British 
Government had made no scrioiis attempt to meet the Congress demand for a 
declaration of war aims in rclnliou to India. Mr. Pantulu reiterated that in the 
various statements that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Working Committee 
had issued during the last fourteen months, there was nothing to embarrass the 
British Government in tlie prosecution of the war. If Britain was fighting for the 
restoration of demoernry in the countries in Europe that had lost their freedom, 
how could she refuse to apply the same principle to India f If Britain’s war aim 
was to keep India under political and economic subjection, then the present war 
was certainly not being fought for the restoration of democratic ideals. Mr. Amery, 
in his latest speech in the ilouse of Oommons, had said that the internal situation 
in India and the external ciccumstimces stood in the way of India attaining 
freedom. Mr. Pantulu did not know what those external circumstances were. But 
as regards the internal situation, he could say that both the Congress and the 
Muslim League were united in the demand for indeiiendence. Me drew only one 
inference from Mr. Amery’s speech in the Commons, and this was that the British 
Government did not want any communal settlement in this country and was 
not prepared to recognise India’s right to determine her future. Mr. Bamdas 
criticised the Government’s policy in creating new posts with excessive salaries 
and said that he was not convinced that the Government bad done their best to 
keep down expenditure. He was also opimsed to the policy of indirect taxation 
involved in the increase of postage rates. He concluded by appealing to nominated 
non-official members to assert their right of free vote and cast their votes against 
the Bill. 

Mr. Shantidas Aslcuran referred to the defence schemes announced by the 
Government of India and said that the British Governmoot had at last realised 
that if adequate opportunities liad liccu given to tiie yontii of the country to take 
their proper place in the armed forces of the country, millions would have been 
ready at the outbreak of war to assist them. He, however, regretted that the 

Mnance Member bad noc accepted the suggestion for the appointment of a 
Committee of Uie Legislature to coiitrcl defence expeuditnre. After alluding to the 
"deterioration” in the political situation, Mr. Bbautidas Asknran urged that a fresh 
eflbrt should bo made to evolve a settlement ncceptahlo to all parties. As for the 
Finance Bill, he claimed that the incidci ce of taxsliou was growing rapidly and 
suggested to the Finance Member to resort to loans rather than levy additional 
taxation to -finance the war expenditure. He also suggested a revision in the 
scales of pay of Government employees. I.siBtly, be felt that the Government 

should assure the public that the largo additional expenditure was subject to proper 
and strict control, and that tlio benefits to industrial progress now being acmeved 
on account of the war would definitely be for the Indian people. 

Mr. P, N. Hapm dwelt on the need of a political settlement in India. Tbs 
discontent now prevailing in the country, he declared, was not calculated to help 
the war eflbrt. It was with regret that be confessed that the Government bad so 
far failed to democratise the war eifort here. He was one of those who sincerely 

wished Britmii snccess in the war and wanted the war efiort in India to he 

intensified, but he believed that unless the eonstitutioual issue was solved, Biitaia 
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could not have India’s united support in the war> Even though efforts at communal 
and political settlement had hitherto foiled, could they not abandon the attempt 
to rraolve the present policy of drift, asked Mr. Sapru, Turning to the communal 

S 3m, the speaker asked the Muslims to drop the scheme for the partition of 
. If the Muslims slill nersistod in this plan to divide India, all* sections 
in the country viiich realised the value of unity would resist it, Mr, Sapru 
suggested that a goodwill mission from England should visit India to create an 
atmosphere in this country that would prettarc the ground for a final settlement of 
the political issue to enable India to take her riglitful share in helping Britain to 
victon in tiie war, Mr,_ Sapru wanted to make it clear that his vote on ^e BUI 
would bo indicative of his feeling of dissatisfaction at the failure of the Government 
to enlist popular supiiort in the war effort ami to accept the moderate demands 
put forward from time to time in tiie iionae, 

Mr, B. ff. Parker remarked that to vote against the Bill was certainly not 
the way to intensify the war effort of this country. Beferring to the suggestion 
that the war effort, to be vigorous, M'otifd have the supjiort of the people, Mr. 
Parker asked whetlier Mr. Jiiinali or Mr, Gandhi Imd approached the authorities 
and asked how they could help the authorities in tiiis matter. He repudiated the 
suggestion that Britisli politicians liad frustrated the efibrls made in India to arrive 
at a commnnal settlement. He was of tlio view that an understanding between 
the various parlies iu India ou the communal question must precede a political 
settlement. 

Rao Bahadur K. Oovindnchtiri said that India, as a compotent part of the 
British Empire, should bear her share of tlie military and financial burden. In the 
present Bill, what was the addilionat taxation ? There was the surcharge on 
income-tax, a tax which the poor did not pay. J&’urthcr, there was an increase in 
the charges for certain ]H)stui and tclc^raphtc services, bnt care had been taken 
to see that the imor man’s raenns of communication were not affected. At a time 
when there was a feeling that India’s wor efibrt was inadequate, no reasonable 
person should bo uuwilliug to shoulder the HdiUUoual burden which, in his opinion, 
did not involve too great a sacrifice if tiicy valued tlic security of this country. 
He. therefore, supported the Bill. 

_Mr. M. N,_ Dalai opixiscd the Bill, He said that it was n well-known 
principle of Britain’s own coiislituliou Umt no taxation should bo iiermittcd without 
effective representation of the people. “If Britain really desires that India should, 
like other equal and iiidepcudeut members of tlie Cummouwcalth, put forth her 
maximum war effort, she ehould satisfy India's just dematid for national autonomy. 
Even if this be no lime for dpafting a now constitution, n substantial earnest 
of the intention shouhl ho coucCTed by nccnj>ting the principle of responsibility 
of the Executive to the Legislature at the Oeiitre”. Mr. Dalai referred to tlie 
expenditure ou India’s “oulcr bastions” and said that the arrangement made 
was wholly onesided and should be reconsidered. He also ur^m that war 
expenditure should tie financed by borrowing and not by frcsli luxation. 

Mr. Bxehardatin dealt with two aspects of tiie Finance Member’s proposals. 
“First of all, there can be no denying that the imposition of a siirchargo on 
income-tax in the manner now decided ou is not sound finance and can be 
justified only on grounds of exjiediency.^ I realise, however, that since war 
expenditure must tie met, there is no solul basis for opposition on the grounds I 
have indica^. At the same time, it is evident that tiiat expenditure must 
continue to increase and in the course of time, perhaps very soon, the country 
will be faced with tbu necessity of finding ways and means of meeting it. Since 
this is so. India’s taxable resources will neol to be adequately surveyed and 
plans formulated now to recoup growing expenditure in a way calculated to 
impose the least disability on trade and commerce combined, with the greatest 
possible yield, llie need for such a survey and phui, lias, I am sure, not been 
overlooks by the Government and the commercial community hope that it will 
receive foil and careful consideration and will include a survey of the limits 
of indirect taxatiou and taxation ou Inxiu^ items, which in present war 
circumstances should bear their full share. On the other side of the pictnre, the 
need for a careful check being kept on all olasscs of expenditure is a matter 
which those who have to shoulder iucreased taxation and heavier burdens will cons¬ 
tantly stress. The Government’s agreement to appoint a Standing Committee to be 
attached to the Department of Supply is timely and commendable. I am not sure, 
however, that public opinion will be satisfied if the Standing finance Committee 
is merely to operate over the questions of pay and appointments of officers and 1 
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hope the Qovemment will not seek to confine Ihe Gommittee’e work to these 
matters,” 

Bai Bahadur S, N, Mahtha opr^ed the Bill. In doing so he was glad to 
notice that Mr. Pantulu, unlike the Congress party in the Assembly, did realise the 
danger to India. Proceeding, he said that the vote of the Assembly on the Finance Bill 
might not be of any value to the Government. It, however, indicated that there 
was discontent with the Government’s defence policy and programme of constitutional 
advance. He emphasised that unless Indians had a full share in shaping the defence 
policy of India and unless that Department was placed under an Indian respon- 
nble minister, there could be no enthusiastic response to war effort. Mr. Mahtha 
then referred to the British Government’s assnranccs to the minorities and the 
demand for Pakistan. The demand for Pakistan, he said, was based on the two* 
nation hypothesis. It meant that the Mnssolmans in the provinces where they were 
in a majorit;;^ would have a sovereign Btate. Firstly, the provinces in British India 
were a creation of the British Government and their boundaries could be altered 
to-morrow turning a majority into minority. Then again, there had been no indica¬ 
tion in regard to repatriation of minorities from Pakistan or Hindu homelands. The 
question, therefore, was what would be the position of minorities in Pakistan. 
Will toe Hindus be treated as hostages or will they be given the same rights as 
t^ Miissalmans demanded for themselves in the Hindu homelands 7 Then again, 
what would be toe relation of Pakistan .ritb the Indian States 7 Mr. Mahtha 
referring to the recent speech of Mr. Amery said that toe Secretary of State had 
tried to sow seeds of further dissension amongst Indians. He was strongly opposed 
to placating any political party to suit.the political ends of Britain and urged for 
an early establishment of a National Government at the Centre in India. Mr. 
Mahtha also suggested a goodwill mission from Great Britain to India to settle the 
Indian question. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Sdpi’LY Dkpt. Reokoamisatiom 

aotli. NOVEMBERThe Council of State today passed Pandit Kumru*a 
resolution recommending that early steps be taken to secure that the Supply Depart¬ 
ment is so organised as to safeguaid and promote Indian industry by (a) the 
employment to important posts of an adequate numlier of Indians drawn from the 
services and from business organisations ; (B) proper administrative control of the 
different sections of the department; and (0) enforcing the mlicy clearly laid down 
in regai^ to toe development of Indian industriMt when the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment was constituted. Mr. ff, Dow, on behalf of the Government, agreed to the 
resolution in the above form. 

Pandit Kuntru, speaking on the resolution, said that toe Department of SuppW 
was of importance to the present and future development of Indian industries. He 
rrferr^ to the appointments made in the Department since March last to the 
superior posts, and asked why Indians bad been excluded form these posts. Pan¬ 
dit Kunzru said that the Controllers of Supplies at Bombay, Calcutta and Cawnpore 
were all Europeans, and inquired whether qualified Indians were not avmlable to fill 
toese posts. He wanted to know the types of cases dealt with by toe Direetors- 
Generiu of Supply and Munitions Production and whether there was any basis for 
the belief held in business circles that thetr powers were likely to be increased in 
the near future. The Pandit maintained that the Indian Stores Department was working 
efficiently and economically and comulained tiiat the central Departments of Govern¬ 
ment were not making full use of this Department in helping Indian industries. 
There was a feeling among Indian business men, he said, that in the matter of 
receiving orders from Government they were being discriminated against. In Madras, 
for instance, a large number of orders bad been placed with European firms. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru supported toe resolution. Whatever their political differences, 
be said, they must win toe war, and this depended on the efficient working of the 
Supply Department. He compared the salaries drawn by officers before and after 
their appointment to the Supply Department and pleaded in all earnestness toat 
they ought to make sacrifices and agree to accept lower pay. The resolution was 
not intended to be a censure on toe Department but aimra at its reorganisation on 
sound lines. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub could not see his way to accept toe resolution in its 
present form. He failed to understand why Pandit Kunzru was so harsh on the 
Department of Supply when Mr. Dow bad already admitted toe previous day that 
there were cortun vmid grievances against toe Department. Turning to toe question 
M appi^tment of Indians to superior posts in the Department, the speaker remark- 
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ed that he would welcome snob a step but would like_ Ooveinment to enauie that 
these appointments were not the monopoly of one particular community. 

Mr, Richardson, speaking mainly on behalf of _the_ ^ngal Chamber^ of 
Commerce, declared bis sympathy for the demand for Indianisation. "Jf responsible 
Indians of ability can be found to All some of the positions, we_ are not against it, 
but it must be people of ability. It must be pMple who _ will by their work do 
nothing to impede what we consider is the primary consideration, namely, war 
effort.” Mr. Bichardson went on to refer to the inquiry started by the Bengal 
Chamber regarding eomplainta tmainst the Supply Department and the Indian 
Stores Department, and ezplainca that it was a misunderstanding on the part of 
another Chamber to suggest that the abolition of the I^ian Stores Departinent had 
been ask^ for. He made it clear that tliat was certainly not the intention. As 
regards tlie Sunjly Department, Europeans and Indian business ,men had brought 
to the notice of Government that drastic alterations were required in order that 
India’s industrial effort might he us«l to the utmost. He knew of no European 
Arms which tried to get orders at the exiiense of Indian Arms. 

Mr, Low, replying, remarked that the attention recently devoted to the Supply 
Department carried with it a comidete refutation of the pretention that _ India was 
not interested in the war effort. He iminted out that the present organisation was 
entirely different from the one with which Government started, and if the war was 
a long one, tlie Anal organisation would be something very _ different still. He had 
already laid stress on two points. First, the Department did get to work at once. 
In tlie Arst two months of its running, it bad dealt with purchases of no less than 
Rs. 14.00,00,000 compared with those of the Indian Stores Department and the 
ContraclB Directorate over tlie precwUug seven years of Rs. 7,tX),00,000. Secondly, 
Government could claim that changes in the organisation had been made smoothly 
without holding up essential work. Tliey could also claim that in 
the changes made serious account iiad been taken of public criticisms, 
particularly on three points, mentioned by speakers, namely, Indianisation, 
proper administrativo control and encouragement of Indian industriM. 
As regards Indianisation, Arat Mr. Dow referiM to tha fact that of 21 
appointments made in tlie Contractors Directorate since it was taken over by the 
Supply Department, 11 were Europeans and ten Indians who were commissioned 
officers in the Army. The House would agree tJiat this was a satisfactory d^rm 
of indianisation. The Coniroander-in-Chicf, when it was put to hip, readily agr^ 
that this was an opportunity for creating additional commissioned posts for 
Indians in the Army. The Indian Stores Department bad 13 European officers 
and 47 indian officers when it was taken over *, now there wep 11 European 
officers and 84 iiuliaii oAicers. As regards salaries, he was quite aware of the 
large body of opinion that the salaries of superior officers were generally too high; but he 
toought It iinreiisonable to expect him on belialf of one Department to tackle wat 
general proposiiion. He was only concerned _ to prove that the general level of 
uie salaries iii the Siipidy Department was not higher than in other departmente. 
Referring to Aiiaiu-ial control, he said a separate Finance Officer was working in 
the Directorate-General of Munitions Production, one in the Contracts Directorate 
and one in the Indian Stores Ilepartment, 'J'he degree of de-centralisation which 
had been carried out so for, particularly with reference to the DirecUwate of 
Munitions I^odiiction, was to tlie good, as it enabl^ work to be done much more 
8|ieedily. He also referred as insianees of association of public opinion with 
administrative contiol to the advisory commiltees working with the DirectOT- 
Geueral of Munitions Production and the Dircctor-Gciieral of Supplies and to the 
Standing Committee for the Supply liepartmout wliich was shortly to be set up. 

Dealing with the developineiit of industries, Mr, Dow referred to the rules by 
which first reference was given to articles produced in India. He emphasised 
that it would in these times be traitorous to tlie Empire for a department to be 
deliberately trying to import from abroad, and nsing up valuable shipping space 
for goods which could be produced in this country. The stnetest impartiality wm 
maintained and no Arm was at a disadvantage in securing orders by r^son of its 
management being of any particular nationality. But he reminds the House mat 
many Arms were owned partly by Indiane and partly by non-Indians, and in their 
case since the shares were in the market the proportion of capital owned by Indians 
and non-Indians also varied from day to day. Recently the quwUon had been 
debat^ whether a certain shipping company was or was n^ an Indian concern. 
'These, he suggested, were contentions questions which the Department could not 
set out to decide before placing its orders. The suggestion had been made during 
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the ddl>ate that there was a einieter blot goin^ on to discredit the Indian Stores 
Department. "The Indian Stores Department” declared Mr. Dow, "is the sword 
arm of the Supply Department, and it would be most absurd for the Supply 
D^otment to try and weaken ^at sword arm just when it needs it most.” 

Pandit Kunzru, replying to the debate, said that bis complaint was that 
Indians had been practically excluded from superior posts in the Supply Department. 
He pointed out that the argument that suitable Indians were not available was 
not convincing and would not satisfy them. He also invited attention to the 
grievance of the Indian business community that contracts bad not been placed 
with Indian concerns in volume to which they were entitled by virtue oi their 
position in the business ‘life of the country. He accepted Mr. Richardson’s 
assurance that the European community was not opposed to Indianisation and 
that they had taken no step which could be interpreted as indicating a desire to 
do away with the Indian Stares Department. 

Mr, Dow maintained that the Indian Stores Department was an integral 
put of the Supply Department and that the pace of Indianisation in the 
Deputment as a whole was quite satisfactory. He pointed out that efforts had 
been made to secure the services of experienced Indian officers from the Commerce 
and Communications Departments but these officers were not available. He said 
tlut tile Deputment had in the past profited from criticism, and it would be 
ungenerous to suggest that it would pay no heed to what had been said in the 
House to-day. Mr. Dow then suggested an amendment in the original resolution 
to which Pandit Kunzru agreed and the House accepted it. 

Free Rifles to Miutary Schools 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar moved a resolution urging that service rifles and 
ammunition be given free of cost to all military schools in India. He asked 
Qovernment not to observe racial discrimination in this matter. He mentioned 
the Bhonsla Military School at Nasik and the Shivaji Military ^hool at Poona 
and said that these two institutions could be used as feeder schools for the Indian 
Military Academy, Dehra Dun and the Indian Territorial Force. Qovernment, should 
encourage Indian boys to enter the army in India instead of importing Europeans 
from oat«ide.Afr. A. DeC. Williams denied that racial discrimination was observed 
in the matter. Government, he explained, insisted on fulfilment of certain conditions 
-—for instance, efficient officers and instructions and proximity of the school to a 
munitions depot, etc,—before granting such concessions. He made it cleu that 
there was absolutely no bar to the issue of arms if any Indian school satisfied 
Ghivernment’s conditions. This statement was, of course, subject to the consideration 
of the war circumstances which affected the supply of rifles available for use in 
tiieM schools. He added that Government would give favourable consideration 
to any applications from schools which conformed to the presciibed conditions. 

Mr. Kalikar withdrew bis resolution. The Council then adjourned. 


Debate oh Certified Fihahcb Bill (cohtd.) 

27tb. NOVEMBERThe Council of State resumed discussion on the Finance 
Bill to-day. Sir A. P, Patro claimed that India wanted self-defence to be 
placed on a permanent basis, for which purpose money should be earmarked 
and defence expenditure should be thrown open to public scrutiny. Sir A. F. 
I^tro referred to the Inetrumeut of Instructions to the Governor-General, which 
charged the Viceroy so to develop defence policy as to make India an equal 
partner in the Empire. It was the fact that the representatives of the people 
had not been taken into confidence that had led the country to the present state 
of affurs. “We are prepared to make sacrifices to defeat Nazism,’’ declared the 
speater, “but we must know how the money we contribute is going to be spent." 

Mr. Hossain Imam referred to the agreement with the British Government 
last year in regard to the distribution of defence expenditure and inquired 
what was the share that the _ British Government had agreed to hear. Despite 
repeated requests by members no information was forthcoming so far. 

pandit H. N. Kunzru declared that war had clearly brought out the need 
of de-centralising the defence organisation in this country. This was what the 
smaller countries in Europe had actually done, but in India different political 
arrangements were necessary to achieve it. He said that the ' British Government 
Miould agree to appoint an Indian Defence Member and to Indianise the Army 
as expeditiously as j^sible in order to catch the imagination of &e people of 
this country and accept the sincerity of their intentions. Such a step on the 
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put of the British GoTernmeiit would convince them that Indians were trusted 
m posiUona of responsibility. Pandit Kunzru’s complaint was that no serious 
effort was being made to give Indians re^nsible positions in the Army. Similar 
was the case with the Air Force, deferring to the ugnment that communal 
differences stood in the way of a solution of the constitutional problem, he said 
that the India Ant of 1935 was not accepted by any organised political party in 
this country. And yet the Viceroy for three years made efforts to set it in 
operation in the provinces. Uow could it. then, be said that communal divisions 
came in the way of transfer of political power in Indian hands 7 His vote 
gainst the Bill would indicate his dissatisfaction at the present policy of 
Government, especially on the question of Indianisation.. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub declared that they ought to support the Finance Bill in 
the present abnormal conditions created by the war. 

Mr. O. 8, Matilal, on(K>sing the Bill, referred to the dictum that Indian 
defence frontiers extended far beyond her geographical frontiers, and asked. 
“Are Indian frontiers like India-rubber to be stretched as far as you like, even 
to far off Canada, if you want 7 Are similar conceptions applied to other 
dominions also 7” The term “defence of India” had become as much a misnomer 
as the term "Goverament of India,” he declared. Keferring to recruitment of 
Indian officers to tiie Indian Army, he asserted that even now the country had 
not been told that all the new officers to bo raised would he Indians. 

28tii. NOVEMBER .—Mr. V. V. Kalikar reiterated the complaint that the 
Government had left the country unprepared to defend itself. Incidentally he 
criticised Congressmen who used the word “mercenary" in descrihing the young 
men who joined the army. He declared it was a slur and an insult to apply that 
term to those who desired to give their utmost in the successful prosecution of 
the war. Ue went on to refer to Ac Viceroy’s offer of expansion of the Executive 
Council and said that the very declaration in which the offer was made was such 
as to give so much encouragement to tlie minorities not to take part or co-operate 
in the formation of the Government at the Centre that Britain should not blame 
those who had not accepted die offer. One reason given for suspending the expan¬ 
sion proposal was the rejection of the offer by the Muslim l.«aguo. The Government 
had thereby accepted the Muslim I.ie8gne’8 claim to be the only representative body 
of Muslims whereas tliere were many other representative Muslim bodies whicn 
were prepared to co-operate in the exfiansion. Mr. Kslikar said that he had a 
conversation last night on the telephone with Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabba who bad authorised him to contradict the statement that Mr, Bavarkar 
had declared that if Hindus bad power, they would treat Muslims as Jews had 
been treated in Europe. 

Mr. A, tie 0, williams. Defence Go-ordination Secretan, replying to criticisms 
of defence policy repudiated the suggestion that most of the money was being 
spent on salaries of officers and pointed out that on the contrary most of the 
money was being spent on equipment, triuning, etc. He drew attenUon to the fact 
that we capital cost of one battleship was nearly one quarter of the whole of 
India's defence budget and emphasised it was lucky therefore that India could 
depend for her defence on the British Navy. Deferring to the Air Force, Mr. 'Williams 
said the question had been asked if it was not possible to recruit more freely to 
the Indian Air Force, why Indians were not being taken in the B. A. F. in 
England. That experiment, he replied, was now being tried and it would appear 
from the statement made in the Commons that it had been a very great success, 
and if His Majesty’s Government asked us to do so, we should be only too willing 
to send further instalments of young Indians consistently with the defence require¬ 
ments of this country. Me urged we House not to take this too lightly. It had 
also been asked whether Dominion troops hod been ordered overseas like Indian 
troops. It was not for him to say what kind of orders pass^ between Hia 
Majesty’s Government end the Dominions on a matter such as this, but it was 
common properly that Dominion forces had gone overseas and had gone far afield. 
Australian forces, for instance, were in Eitypt. The need for an appreciation of 
the seriousness of the present situation, said Mr. Williams, had been pressed on 
^e Mouse by a member in the weightiest and most convincing terms. The action 
of any member who voted against the Bill could, therefore, be compared only to 
the action of a householder whose bouse was on fire and who would not allow the 
fire brigade to turn on the hose but would raise a discussion of the quesdon wheAer 
the fire should be extinguidied by metred or unmetred water-supply. 
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Slr 8. Bajpai, Leader of the House, sidd he would deal briefly with one 
or two political pbinta raised daring the debate. Speaking as a plain 
man of boneet and^ honourable convictions, his main arguments woula be 
directed to answering two questions, first, why wo were at war, and 
fondly, _if_ we were_ rightly at war, was it the part of good aense or 
time patriotism to withhold sumiort to those engaged in waging this war f 
Three coiisiderations, said Sir Qirja Shankar, entered into the answer to the 
first quMtion, We were at war because of our constitutional position. Wo were 
at war because Great Britain was at war. We were at war also because we shared 
the ideals of those Dominions who had considered it their noble part to rally 
to the forces fighting for freedom aud fighting against totalitarianism. Was it 
oontendra, ^ he iMked, that we should refrain from war effort in order that 
totali^tarianism might triumph ? _ Wo were at war for reasons also of self-interest, 
he declared. It had been said that if India were free she would hare remained 
neutral. China, he siud, had been^ in pursuit of peaceful construction at home. 
What had it availed her against the_ aggressor? Surely Belgium. Denmark or 
the other countries did not wish to come into conflict with Germany. All these 
independent countries, although seeking to preserve tlieir independence, were not 
permitted to do so. How then could we assume that if we bad remained neutral 
and^ not helped Great Britain we should be allowed to ascend leisurely the steps 
leading to the temple of freedom ? Self-interest also, therefore, demanded that 
we should help in the war effort. Coming to the second question, Sir O. 8, Bajpai 
said it had heen urged that India should withhold assistance because or tbe 
constitutional and political issue^ because India had not been properly prepared 
for her defence or for helping others and because also Great Britain did not 
trust us. The political issue had been discussed both by the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State recently but he would like to make one or two points. There 
was a tradition of tolerance inherited by Hindus, it bad been said. It would not 
be disputed that chivalry was also an attribute of Hindu civilisation. Was it 
any part of chivalry to start bargaining with one with whom wo had been in 
association for long and who was in peril ? Further, according to an Opposition 
speaker in the House, the demand was for an absolute majority in the Central 
Executive Oouncii for political-minded Indians. Was it tbe contention that if 
the Viceroy’s offer had been accepted, there would not have been that majori^ 
incinding in it the two existing Indian members, the Law Member and toe 
Commerce Member ? The Congress had been criticised for withdrawing at a 
critical juncture from the Ministries because it bad meant withdrawal of the 
pressure which, as representatives of the pmple, they would have brought to bear 
on the Government of India aud His Majesty’s Government. If we bad an 
Executive Council at tbe Centre with a majority of politically-minded Indians 
would they not have exerted that political pressure on His Majesty’s Government 
which members opposite desired ? It bad been said that tbe distinction which 
had been drawn between status and functions in relation to Dominion Status 
really derogated from the offer of Dominion Status to India. Historically speaking, 
said Sir Oirjatankar, the rei>ort of tbe Imi^crial Conference of 1926 formed the 
base and foundation of the Statute of Westminster and that report definitely 
recognised that distinction. The report stated that distinction was inherent 
in toe very inequality of power and resources found in the Empire. 
Concluding, Sir Guja Shankar referred to toe complaint that Britain did 
not trust us. Wben the enemy was knocking at our doors, let us not dispute 
about trust and distrust, be urged. He appealed to toe members to 

P reserve toeir sense of historical and political perspective and to be true to 
ndia and to the heritage of ideals which had come down to them, 'fhe 
issue to-day was not as between what had been called the Victorian imperialism of 
Great Britain and the imperialism of Hitler and Mussolini. The issue was, in the 
woida of an English writer, between despair and hope. 

Mr. Mohammed Hussain felt sure that so far as the Finance Bill was concerned 
no party would dispute its necessity. Adverting to toe defence expenditure, he said, that 
the position as it was to-day fell far short of tbe results they expect^. He passed 
on to refer to the communal problem and observed that a settlement would have to 
be arrived at here in India between the two communities, and it was no use making 
an approach to the British Government to solve it. He plead^ for a conciliatory 
attitude on the part of toe majority community and pointed out that Muslims would 
never accept a form of Government under which toe majority community would 
be in a position to dominate over minorities and Muslims. He refuted toe (toarge 
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that Muslima were obstructiuK the path of Indian freedom. A solution of the 
communal differences would not be difficult if the majority community resolved to be 
lealW generous towards the minorities. While they were as eager for fre^om as the 
Hindus, declared Mr. Hussain, they the Muslims were at the same time determined 
to see that the Hindu Sabba ideal of a “Hindu Bh]” was not realised in this country. 

Mr. Padshah said that he was not satisfied with the reply of Mr. A. De 0 
Williams on the question of salaries of officers in the Defence Department. He 
recognised that they should not effect economy at the expense of safety but thought 
that there was scope for reduction. He felt desi^ondeut when he found that little 
progress had been made in regard to admission of Indian youths to the Air Force. 
Mr. Padshah also criticised the Government for wliat.he called unpreparedness of 
the Indian people to defend their country. Finally, lie referred to tlie imperative 
necessitv of a communal aettlement and api^ealed to the majority community to be tole¬ 
rant and generous towards minorities, for only then could their differences be resolved. 

Mr. C, E. Jones, Finance Secretary, winding up the three-day debate, answered 
various criticisms levelled against the Bill. He referred to Mr. Hossain Imam’s 
criticisms against the Bailway Budget and said that the error of twenty-two lakhs 
pointed out was detected soon after the Bailway Budget had been passed and had 
subsequently been corrected. As for the demand why detailed estimates had not been 
presented to the Council. Mr. Jones said that it would be too early to frame revised 
estimates. Then again, the Government did not know what would be the yield from 
the Excess Profits Tax. Government, however, were certain of a deficit of Bs. 13 
crores and at a time when the expenditure was mounting up and the existing 
sources of revenue wore not likely to give an improved yield, it was best to resort 
to fresh sources of revenue. 

There had been criticisms, Mr. Jones wont on, that additional income-tax was 
likely to drive industry from British India to Indian States. He reminded the 
Oouncil that the British Indian law had a provision under which income from 
Indian States was taxable in British India, and Uicro was no great danger of Indian 
industries being driven out to Indian States. The other criticism was in regard to 
the effect of additional taxation on trade and industry and on the general 
tax-payer. Mr. Jones referred in this connection to the speech of Mr. Dow, who had 
told the Council that the Supply Department had been able to purchase goods 
worth fifty-six and a half crores during the last thirteen months. Mr. Jones said 
that both the industries of the country and industrial workers had greatly benefited 
by the trade expansion. As for the agricultural worker with the exception of 
groundnuts, hides and skins and jute prices bad coDsidcrabiy gone up above pre-war 
level. The Oovernment were satisfied that the burden of taxation in tbie country was not 
excessive. Referring to the demand for snporvisiou and control of expenditure, Mr. 
Jonee eeid that be was one with the sentiments expressed in the Council. He agreed 
that there should be no extravagance in expenditure either on defence or mvil 
side. But he wanted the Council to remember that there was still the Finance 
Department with its effective control. Mr. Jones then explained at length how 
and where the Finance Department bad tiglitened its supervision and control. 
He referred to the Finance Member’s two announcements in the Central Assembly 
that he would place all the salaries of the Supply Department before the Standing 
Finance Committee and the Government would set up a Standing Advisory 
Committee for the Supply Department. Against the background of the strict 
control by the Finance Department and the new proposals announced by the 
Finance Member, the Council should l>e satisfied that utmost vigilance was 

being exercised over sll expenditure. Mr. Jones said that it was impracticable 

to haye a special committee to examine the day to day working of the Government, 
As to the financial arrangement witli Hie Majesty’s Government, Mr. Jones 
referred to the budget speech of the Finance Member last February and said 
that arrangement was still in operation. He felt that it was not graceful to ask 
whether British India should alone bear the defence burden, when in fact the 
States bad spontaneously and voluntarily come forward and had generously 
contributed for the defence of India and the Empire. There was, however, the 
legal and constitutional aspect of the question. The position was that, although 
there were two Indiaa geographically, British India and Indian India were 
one for the purpose of the defence of India and against external aggression. 

Indian States had no relations with any foreign power and the 

change of name to the Crown Representative had not changed the 
Crown’s obligations towards the States. It was incorrect to suggest that the 
Indian States did not make any contribution towards India’s defence. The 
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Btfktes had made direct and indirect contribnUonCt such aa annual contributiona, 
exciae, aalt tax and poatal chargee and other leviea. Mien ag^, there were 
Indian States Forces ivhich were placed at the disposal of the Crown whenever 
they were required. The difficulty was how to equalise the burden bo^ between 
British India and the Indian States and between States and States. Gonoluding, 
Mr. Jones acknowledged that the criticisms of the Bill on financial grounds had 
been extremely moderate; in fact, the financial provisions had ob^ned more 
aupport than criticiam. Coming to the crucial question of voting, he said, some 
members had claimed that a vote against the Bill did not mean a vote in favour 
of Hitlerism. But, he asked, could they vote with an explanatory condition 
attached to the vote ? In fact, the member who voted against this Bill was voting 
Mainst the Government’s war efforts and therefore necessarily^ was doing all 
wat lay in his power as a Member of the House and in the House in support of 
Hitl^sm. Actions spoke louder than words and they travelled farther. (Applause) 

The House pass^ the motion for consideration and adopted the clauses, but, 
on the third reading, a division was called and the Bill was passed by 27 votes 
to 11. The Council then adjourned. 

Stimdlatieo War effort 

t9th. NOVGBIBERThe Council of State to-day disposed of two non-official 
resolutions and agreed to the circulation of one non-official Bill. 

ifr. Hoasain Imam, by his resolution, suggested five methods for stimulating 
the war effort and getting the maximum rreults from the slender resources of India. 
These methods were nationalization of all the essential and key industries, at Irest 
during the war; imposition of a cent per cent excess profits tax; suspension 
for ^6 duration of the war of consolidated payment to the provinces on account 
of railway receipts and income-tax; revaluation of gold in the Beserve Bank of 
India at 140 shillings per ounce and making eligible Indian sterling loans for the 
Issue Department of the Beserve Bank, and increasing the proportion of Government 
Paper from 25 per cent to 33 per cent. Bai Bahadur Lola Ramaaram Daa, on 
b^alf of his party, announced that they were opposed to the resolution. The 
Finance Secretary, Mr. C. E, Jones, welcomed the idea underlying the resolution, 
namely, increasea assistance to the war effort. Analysing the resolution, he said that it 
would be very unwise to chanw the percentage of Excess Profits Tax when even 
assessments under the Excess Profits Tax Act had not been made. Furthermore, 
under the Act, the Central Legislature had been given the right to scrutinize and 
fix the percentages, 'rhe resolution sought to take away that right from the 
Legislature. The proposals for enhancing the value of gold and for increasing the 
proportion of Government paper would lead to infiation, which the Government 
did not favour at all. Circumstances might, however, compel the Government to 
alter the proportion, but for the present there was no necessity to do so. The 
resolution was withdrawn. 

Trade Missions 

The Oouncil accepted Mr. P, N, Sapru’a resolution in an amended form 
recommending that in future, as far as practicable, representatives or del^ates sent 
on trade missions to foreign countries for negotiating trade pacts or improving 
India’s trade relations, were as far as posible Indians. Ihe Council then adjourned till 
Monday the 2nd. December. 

Officiai. Bills Passed 

tad. DECEMBER The Council of State passed to-day without amendment 
three official Bills. The Bills were the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, the Excess 
Profits Tax Act Amendment Bill and the Indian Sale of Goods Act Amendment 
Bill, Ml passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. J. F, Shaehy, Member of the Central Board of Revenue, expltdned the 
main provisions of the first two Bills and said that there were no traps for the 
tax-payers in any of their provisions. On the other band, they were intended to 
give furtiier concessions and relief to the tax-payers. 

Speaking on the Income-Tax Amendment Bill, Mr. Richardson welcomed the 
relief tW Ihe Government had given to tax-payers and hoped further concessions 
would be forthcoming in the near future. Mr. Hoasain Imam made a reference to 
Bihar from where, he had said in his budget speech, the largest number of income- 
tax appeals came. He urged that Bibari tax-payers should not for this reason 
unduly penalised. Mr. Sheehy, replying, explained that the Government were 
keeping a close watch on appeals generally. The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Seuion—New Delhi—5tb. to 27th. November 1940 

Motok Spouts Act Amend. Box 


The autumn seBsion of the Central LegUlative Assembly eommenced at New 
Delhi on the Stb. November 1940. Sir Abdur Rahim, President, was in the chair. 
Congress members were absent, while Muslim League • members numbered about a 
dozen. Other sections of the House were fully occupied. Fourteen official Bills 
were introduced. 

'fhe finance Hfimber’s Bill farther to amend the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act 
sought to bring power alcohol within the definition of motor spirit. It was explained 
that the production in British India of power alcohol was being developed for the 
purpose of mixing with petrol to provide motor spirit *, and by provincial legislation 
such admixture could be made compnisory, Power alcohol in its unmixed form, not 
bdng a hydro-carbon, does not fall within the definition of motor spirit contained 
in the original Act but when mixed with petrol the mixture falls within that 
definition and the whole theu becomes dutiable as a motor spirit. By the Motor 
Spirit (Power Alcohol Mixture) (Duties) Order, 1940, the excise duty on the power 
alcohol content of such mixtures is acconlingly leviable only at the mixing plant. 
It is considered tliat the levy of excise duty on power alcohol could more conveni¬ 
ently take place at the source of production, that is, at the distillery. To enable 
this to be done the Bill proposes to make tmwer alcohol dutiable independently of 
petrol by bringing it in its unmixed form within the definition of “motor spirit." 

Reserve Bank Act, Amend. Bill 

The Bill further to amend the Reserve Bank of India Act is explained aa 
follows : Under Section ^ of the Reserve Bank of India Act, a scheduled hank is 
required to maintain daily with the Reserve Bank a minimum balance equal to 5 
per cent of its demand liabilities and 2 per <«nt of its time liabilities, and in case 
of default, the Reserve Bank is entitled to charge interest at pcmal rates on Ihe 
amount of default. There is no provision, however, in the Act to prevent ^e 
bank from withdrawing its deposit, even upto the full amount, provided it is 
prepared to accept the liability to pay this penal interest on the resuldng deficiency. 
Cases of such withdrawal have been brought to notice by the Central Board of ^e 
Reserve Bank, who have recommended, in the interest of depositors and of sound 
hanking in general legislation to penalise directors and other officers of such hanks 
who are knowingly and wilfully parties to such default. The Bill prescrihes 
penalties and gives powers to the Reserve Bank to prohibit defaulting banks from 
accepting fresh de(M)8it8 during the continuation of the default. Every director and 
any maniming agent, manager or secretary of the scheduled bank who is knowingly 
and wilfully a i»rty to the default, shall be punishable with fine which may extend 
to Re. 500 and with a further fine which may extend to Rs. 500 for each subsequent 
day on which the default continues. 

Companies Act Amend. Biel 

Sir A. Bamaawami Mudaliar’a Bill is to enable companies in British India to 
make donations to public funds formed, and to make investments in Government 
loans floated, for the purpom of assisting the prosecution of the present war. Gases 
have come to light, it is explained, in which certain clubs registered under the 
Indian Companies Act have felt themselves legally debarred from making donations 
to war funds because their memoranda of association do not authorise such donations 
and those memoranda cannot be altered under the existing provisions of the Act 
so as to make such contributions permissible. It is therefore proposed to enact 
legislation enabling a company registered under the Act, whether a club or not, to 
make any contributions it wiwes to war funds notwithstanding any legal impedi¬ 
ments of the character mentioned above. The Bill is designed to achieve this onjeot 
and to give retrospective validation to any action of this kind already taken hy a 
company since the outbreak of war. 

Income-tax Amend. Bar, 

Sir Jeremy Raiaman’s Bill to amend the Income-tax Act is intended to 
remedy certiun hardships caused by existing provisions and cure ceitun defects in 
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them. A number of clauses of the Bill relate to machinery provisions while others 
are mainly designed to give relief to the taz*payer. Of the latter one provides for 
relief in we case of non-residents with smali incomes to whom hardship i8_ caused 
by deduction of tax at the maximum rate. The amendment also provides that 
dedaotion of tax at the source shall not apply to transactions such as hedges and 
straddles carried on between a resident-broker and a non-resident broker. Another 
amendment remedies a defect in the scbednle which Jays down the rules for the 
computation of the profits of insurance business. Buie 9 as it stands^ applies the 
schedule to the assessment of profits of an insurance business carried on by a 
mutual insurance company. As mutual insurance business is carried on by persons 
other toan companies, this change is stated to be necessary.^ Without this change, 
the mutual insurance business of persons other than companies would have_ to be 
asses^ on their investment income without any allowance for expenditure on 
management. 

Dacca Maii. Dibastek—Adj. Motion 

The Assembly next rejected by 43 to ^ votes Dr. P. N. Baneryce’s adjournment 
motion relating to the Dacca Mail disaster on August 5. Dr. Banerjce urged the 
bolding of an independent itidicial inquiry into the causes of the awident. He 
was supported by Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, Maulana Zafar Ali. Mr. M. S. 
Aitep, Pandit L. K. Maitra and Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, while Sir Abdtil Halim 
Qhuznavi opposed the motion. Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member, said 
that the debate on the adjournment motion had proceeded- almost entirely on the 
basis of speculation and not on facts. From the previous station to the scene of 
the accident, a distance of four and a quarter miles, the train had taken eight 
minutes, and the Senior Government Inspector whose report on the accident had 
just been received by him, found that the speed could not have been more than 
in the neighbourhoM of from 40 to 42 miles against the permissible maximum 
of 60 miles. Beferring to the comments made on the suggestion of sabotage. Sir 
Andrew Clow stated wat railways were not accustomed to make the suggestion 
where it did not exist In the Bihta case, the suggestion was made but after 
further experiments it was withdrawn before the case went to the judicial inquiry 
committee. He knew no other case in which the suggestion had been made by 
the administration. 

The SEPPLEMENTAfiy Finance Bill 

Sir Jeremy Bateman, Finance Member, thereafter introduced a supplementary 
Unance Bill imposing a twenty-five per cent surcharge for central purposes ’ on 
all taxes on income, including Supertax and Corporation tax. 

The twenty-five per cent surchaige is estimated to yield Bs. 5 crores in a 

full year and will work out as an increase of 8} per cent for this year as it 

will be collected only during the laet four months of the year. 

The aesessmeute alr^y made for 1940-41 will be increased by one-twelfth, 
while deductions at the source from salaries and dividends will be increased by 
twen^flve pet cent. , . , 

The initial rate for inland letters le to be raised to one anna three pies, 

for letters to Burma to two annas and those to Empire countries to three annas 
six pies, white that for book packets is to be raised to nine pies for the first 
five tolas. All other postal rates remain unchanged. 

The remaining items are: A surcharge of one anna on each ordinary and 
two annas on each express inland telegram and a ten per cent snreharge on trunk 
telephone bills, to yield altogether rupees one crore. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman said that the total initial outlay on defence expenditure 
was estimated at Bs. 33 crores and the extra recurring expenditure at fis. 16 
crorea annually. Of this, it is expected that Bs. 141 crores will fall in the 

current year. Bevenue was down by three crores and civil expenditure had 
increased by two and a half crores. Against this increase of Bs. 17 crores in 
expenditure and the drop of Bs. 3 crores in revenue was set off last year’a 
surplus of seven crores carried forward in the Bevenue Beserve Fund, thus 
leaving a prospective deficit of Bs. 13 crores. The fresh taxation would bring 
in Bs, 6 crores in a full year, leaving comprehensive measures to be workea 
out at the time of the next budget. 

Giving an account of the expansion, present and prospective, of India’s 
defence forces, and the cost of such expansion. Sir Jeremy Batsman said: 

*It is in the field of defence expenditure that oni budget has been rooet 
seriouely disturbed. The increaee in such expenditure over the pre-war level was 
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estimated at Its. 834 lakhs. The opinion has, I know, been held in many quarters 
that this represented a remarkably modest addition to India's defence expenditure; 
and if it had been intended as the mcamire of India’s war effort for the current 
year, it would clearly have been grossly inadequate. But, as I explained at the 
time, it represented only so much of the cost of Uie commitments alretdy 
undertaken as were chargeable to Indian revenues under the financial settlement 
with His Majesty’s Government, Moreover. India’s war effort was at the time 
very severely restrictol by supjdy difficulties. Ihe position in this respect has 
since improved enormously aud it will perhaps not be out of place here to give 
the House a consi^ectus of the present situation aa4 some indication of our 
future Plans, 

“Owing to a variety of factors, into whieffi I need not enter, the provision 
of certain forms of equipment fur which India is dependent upon overseas sources 
has been unavoidably delayed. The position is, however, now steadily improving 
and regular cuiisigiunents of some of these supplies are now beginning to reach 
India. There are still diilicultics in the way of India procuring certain types 
of machinery, aircraft, and some of the more specialised forms of equipment. 
Every poasdiility has b.tcn explored in our efiorts to make good these deficiencies 
aud there is no doubt that, us soou us tlie overriding requirements of the U. E. 
and otlicr active war fronts have been met, our wauls can and will be supplied. 
As soon as tliia haiipcua, an<l 1 do not tliiiik that we shall have to wait long 
much heavier cliarges than liitlierto will have to be Undertaken. 

“Meanwhile the financial settlement with Hia Majesty’s Government has 
enabled the mobilisation and development of India’s resources for war to be 
expanded with tlie utmost ra|iidily at a cost to the Indian tax*payer which 
reprasents no more than a fair uliarge to India fur licr own requirementa. Indeed, 
it is not too mucit to say Uiat, apart from having made invaluable contributions 
to the conduct of tlic war oil many fronts, India has reached the stage when 
virtual eolf-aufficiency in matters iiortaiiiing to lier local defence is no longer a 
distant dream. When the war began, India’s main asaota were an enormous 
supply of manpower and an abundance of raw materials. Bbe bus now become^ 
in addition, a producer of a great range of manufactured stores. Starting as she 
did with small, thuugli luglily organised, ordnance factories, she has been enabled, 
owing to careful pre-war planning, hot only vastly to increase the output of those 
articles which she was already producing, but to develop new lines with success 
and rapidity. This progress could not possibly have been achieved bad it not 
been for the completeness of this pre-war planning.’’ 

Describing India’s wav effort to date, the Finance Member said: “We 
are now engagcil in providing, as a first stop and in a comparatively abort 
time, an Army which will amount in all to close upon half a million 
men of all arms, trained, cquipjied and mechanised according to modern 
weapons. Mechanical transport has been vastly increased, recruitment for 
all arms has gone on at a rapidly increasing rate as the facilities for 
training and cquipjiing the men have multiplied. Up to date over 60,000 troops 
have gone overacas to assist in defeuding India’s outer bastions and over a hundred 
thousand men of all arms, a largo proportion of wliom are already fully trained, 
have joined the colours. Mechanical Iranaiiort has increased enormously and 85 new 
M. T. sections are being formed. Motor vehicles—tlioae basii^ally imporiant items in a 
modern army—have been increased from ii.OOO to 30,000 and by next year will have 
been doubled. The initial diflicnitics of producing armoured vehicle in Iiidia have 
been snci^essfully surmounted and now that bundrciU of tons of armour plate will 
shortly be mannfactcred monthly, 3,000 armoured vehicles are expected to be 
produced next year. 

“India is now able to produce far more than she at present requires of many 
classes of munition and war materials, thanks in part to the orders of His Majesty’s 
Government, which have not only enabled Indian ordnance factories to be maintained 
at full blast but also to be expanded. Over 100,000,000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition, 400,0(X) ronncls of giin ammunition, large quantities of explosivei 
including hiiidrcd tons of cordite and 250,000 detonators, aud millions of items ot 
military clothing have been sent overseas. 

*The llo^l Indian Navy has developed even more strikingly. Not only are 
sloops of the Boyal Indian Navy assisting the lloyal Navy in Indian waters, but 
Indian ports and harbours ore watched over by a large and growing fleet of mine¬ 
sweepers and anti-sub-marine patrol boats, while more new sloop of the latest 
pattern, being completed in the United Kingdom, will be ready for delivery in a 
15 
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few months. Powerful and well-armed mine-sweepinK craft and patrol boats are 
bdng constructed in Indian yards. Everv ship in India capable _ of accommodating 
the hulls of these crafts, some of which are of considerable size, is occupied. At 
the same time there has been a notable increase in the number of ratings of all 
classes, officers and warrant officers. 

"The expansion of the Indian Air Force is well under way. Ooast defence 
fights of the I. A. F. Volunteer Reserve are now actually operating. The 
sweme for the training of three hundred pilots and two thousand mechanics a year 
for the Air Force Reserve is being actively carried out and the school for officers 
r«iently opened will providq initial flying and ground training for fifty officers at a 
time. One of the Air Force technical training schools has been expanded to train 
350 Indian ffirmen at a time. The enlargement of aerodromes for the most modern 
types of aircraft is proceeding rapidly and buildings to accommodate squadrons 
equipped with such aeroplanes have been constructed. A large number of service 
weraft for training purposes are being supplied by the United Kingdom, and it is 
intended to proceed with the scheme for establishing aeroplane factories in India as 
soon as the necessary plant and material become available. Btops to increase the 
aviation spirit leaene and to manufacture aircraft lubricating oil have also 
been taken. 

"Last year's financial settlement with His Majesty’s Government has enabled 
the mobilisation of Lidia’s resources to be expanded with the utmost rapidity at 
a cost to the Indian taxpayer which represents no move than a fair charge to India 
for her own requirements. The general expansion of the Army, Air Force and 
Navy to meet the increased threats which changed circumstances have brought to 
her frontiers has involved very considerable expenditure, the cost of which under 
the settlement with his Majesty’s Government is chargeable to Indian revenues. The 
total initial outlay is estimated at Its. 33 crores and the extra recurring expenditure 
at Bs. 16 orores annually. Of this, it is expected that Its. 144 crores will fall in 
the current year. 

“Owing to the decline in the receipts from customs, excise and salt and the 
increase amount of income-tax to bo paid ns their share to the provinces, revenue 
is dowu by three crores. At the same time, civil expenditure has increase by Rs. 
24 crores mainly on account of war schemes ; thus, Rs. 30 lakhs are being spent on 
Air Force Itraerve training and Ks. 10 lakhs on the training _ of technicians for 
munitions factories. The whole expenditure on air raid precautions, the amount of 
Bs. 25 lakhs this year, is being met by the Centre through grants to the 
provinces. 

“Against this increase of seventeen crores in expenditure and the drop of Re. 3 
crores in revenue is to be set olT last year’s surplus of seven crores, carried forward 
in the Revenue Reserve Fund, thus leaving a prospective deficit of Rs. 13 crores. 
While this is not to be met entirely from taxation, as defence expenditure is now 
running at the rate of over Rs. 20 lakhs a day, it is essential to begin at once to 
raise extra revenue to cover at least a portion of tlie additional expenditure, the 
rernmnder being met from the proceeds of the defence loans. Fresh taxation to 
bring in six crores in a full year is, therefore, to be levied now, leaving comprdien* 
sive measures to be worked out at the time of the next budget. The 25 per cent 
surcharge on all taxes on income, inclnding Bnper-Tax and Corporation Tax, whidr 
is estimated to yield Rs. 5 croros in a full year, will work out as an increase of 84 
per cent on account of the last four months of the current year. The assessments 
already made for 1940-41 will be increased by 1/12, while deunctions at source from 
salaries and dividends will be increased by 25 per cent. The initial rate for inland 
letter is to be raised to one anna three pies, for letters to Burma to two annas and 
to Empire countries to three aiinae six pies, while that for book packets is to be 
raised to nine pies for the first five tolas. All other postal rates remain unchanged. 
The remaining items are a surchaigo of one anna on each ordinary and two annas 
on each express inland telegram and a ten percent surcharge on trunk telephone 
bills, to yield altogether Rs. 1 ciore.’’ 

Following the statement the Finance Member introduced the Finance BUI 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 

Modifxcatioks op Fiscal Policy 

6th, FEBRUARY The Assembly discussing non-official resolutions to-day, 
rqected without a division tho one moved last session by Sir Baza Alt recom¬ 
mending the appointment of a committee of officials and non-officials to examine the 
Ooveinment (rf ludiit’s present fiscal policy and recommend suitable modifications. 
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Moslem Piloeim Officee 
The House next took up Mr. H. M. Abdullah’s resolution recoin- 
mending the appointment of a suitable Moslem as permanent Pilgrim Ofiioer in the 
Secretariat of the Government of India to be iuenarge of the work connected with 
pilgrimmage to tlie holy places in Uie Hediaz, Iraq, and Iran and ail matters 
connected with pilnims. lUscussiou on the resolution bad not concluded when the 
Assembly adjourned, 

Indian Merchant Shipping Amend. Bill 
?th, KOVEMBES '.—The Assembly refeired to a select committee to-day Khan 
Bahadur FazUhag Piracha’s Bill to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. The 
Khan Bahadur in asking the House to refer his Bill to a select committee explained 
that his Bill sought to ineretisc the deck 8)>ace allotted to cac.h Haj pilgrim from 16 
to 18 square feet and also sought to provide for the space for each individual to be 
clearly markcil. The Bill had been circulated to elicit opinion, 90 per cent of 
which was in its favour. The remaining opinions were from ‘Vested interests.” 
Five of the provincial Governments had lent their support to the Elducation 
Secretary, Mr. J. D. Tyson who announced that the Government would remain neutral 
on the select committee motion. Explaining the Government's attitude, Mr. Tyson 
said that although flve provincial Oovernments had backed tlie principles or the 
Bill, the House must remember that the two proposals underlying the Bill 
had the risk of increasing fares and thereby hitting tho poorer classes of pilgrims. 
He said that tlie proposal to increase Uie individual allotment of space would lead 
to a 11'2 tier cent reduction in the carrying capacity of a ship ; while the second 
Proposal relating to the marking of space would further reduce the carrying capacity 
by 13‘6 mi cent. Tlie increase of allotted Bi>ac« nioue was likely to result in a 
loss of Its. 31,(XX) to a sliipping company. Tlie Government were not convinced 
that the improvements sought might not counter balauce the disadvantages to the 
pilgrims. Hence they would not support the Bill, if members, however, were 
prepared to have the improvements in spite of the cost that might be involved, 
they could do so. Tho Government, he annonuced, would move an amendment 
in the select committee to postpone the operation of the Bill till after the war. 

Defence 1)f.partmbni Bjlie 

8th. NOVEMBER Five ofiicial Bills were passed after a brief debate this 
morning, Four of the Bills related to the Defence Department and were amend¬ 
ments to tho Indian Works of Defence Act, the Indian Navy Discipline Act (two 
amendments) and the Indian Cantonment Act. The fifth, moved by Bir M. Zafrulla 
Khan, was to repeal certain enactments, and amend certain enactments. In moving 
consideration of the Bill, Bir Zafrulla informed the House that the Bill was 
designed to "weed out dead matter from tho Btatute Book.” Sir Yamin Khan 
wanted to know why so many Acts (Sfi in number) were being repealed and why 
the repeal was not done earlier. The Uonae passed the Bill. 

A Bill making more stringent provisions than at present to deal with ticketless 
travellings was introduced to-day by Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member. 

The mosque near the Council House to which Muslim employees of the 
Government of India Secretariat repair every Friday for midday prayers will 
benefit by a Bill introduced by Mr. J. D. Tyson, Education Secretary. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, moving consideration of the Bill to amend the Reserve 
Bank Act, explained that it was being promoted in pursuance of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Central Board of the Keservo Bunk which had come to tho conclusion 
that in the interest of sound banking immediate steps should be taken to tighten 
up the eScctiveneBB of Section 42 of the Act requiring scheduled banks to mauitain 
a certain daily balance with the Reserve Bank. Wilful default was being made 
punishable by a maximum line of Rs. 50U witli a fuiUiei fine of the same amount 
for each subsequent day of default. This penally provision which was taken from 
the Indian Companies Act, bad all along been applicable to non-sobcdul^ banks. 
The Bill also gave powei' to the Reserve Bank to prohibit a defaulting scheduled 
bank from receiving further deposUs. These provisions were admittedly severe, 
said Sir Jeremy, but in the Government’s opinion if a scheduled bank was unable 
to maintain the balance required, that bank was already in such a serious condition 
that to allow it to continue to receive further deposits would be dangerous. It 
would be far better to force it to come into the open instead of hiding its affaita 
and thereby constituting a danger to deiHiBitorB. The House agreed to the motion 
and passed the Bill. 
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C0HFAH1E8 & Wak Fdkd Donatioks Biuii 

Sir Ramaiwami Mudaliar, moving consideration of the Bill r^arding 
donations and investments for war purposes, said that it arose out of a definite 
request from certain companies which were handicapped by their memoranda 
of association in making such donations or investments as the vast majority of 
Aare-holders would like to do. This Bill laid down that such donations or 
investments could only be made by a special resolution of the share-holders 
antborising them. Sir Cowasji Jehatigir agreed with the principle of the Bill 
but Bsk^ firstly whether the Bill would override articles in memoranda which 
already allowra the Board of Directors to give such donations or subscribe to 
sneh loans. Secondly, when • companies gave such powers to donate or subscribe 
it was generally given to the Board of Directors. Otherwise, every time a donation 
had to be made, the approval of share-holders would have to be obtained. The 
cost of calling a sbare-Wders’ meeting might in the case of big companies be 
easily more than the amount of the donation or the investment. Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, replying, said that according to legal advice, the Bill would not 
militate against the position of a company whose articles of association authorised 
the directors to make such donations for investments. As regards the second 
point, it was a matter of policy which onglit to be left to the share-holders to 
authorise Directors to give donations and make investments of this character. 
It would not be fair to share-holders that donation which they might not like 
s^uld be made by Directors themselves. The Bill was passed. 

Deoatb ow thb Fjmanob Bill 

lltt. NOVEMBER The Congress came back to the Assembly to-day and the 
old atmosphere of pre-war sessioiis was quickly restored. The galleries were packed. 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai took his usual place as leader of the Congress Party and Mr. 
Jinnoh also appeared for the debate on the Finance Bill. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, moving that the Finance Bill be taken into consideration, 
TfiattA a brief B()eech in which he said that the proposed increase in }x>Btal and 
telegraph charges was in efiect a proposal to use that department as a vehicle for 
an indirect tax. Action of that kind w'as defensible in certain cirenrastsuces. The 
present emergency justified the levy of an indirect tax of this character, deferring 
to the propo^ increase in income-tax, Bir .Icrcmy corrected a statement made 
in bis speech on the opening day of the scssiou in which he said, "In the case of 
incomes other than salaries there will be a supplementary asBessment increasing the 
tax already assessed for 19<I0'41 by oue-twelfth and in the case of incomes from 
which tax is deducted at source, that is, salaries, interest on securities and dividends, 
the previous deductions will bo treated as short by ouo-twelfth. That was not 
Strictly correct. It was only in the case of salaries that the previous dednetions 
would be treated as short by ooo-twclfth so that for tlie remiuning four months of 
year, deduction would be increased by 25 per cent.” 

Mr, Satyamurti opened the debate on behalf of the Opposition. He dwelt 
upon the reasons why tlie Congress Party could not and the others should not 
support the Bill. He wanted the House to realise that the Bill was designed to 
broadcast to the whole world, and particularly to the neutral countries, that India 
was wholeheartedly supporting Great Britain in this war. Ho said that India was 
made a party to tne war without her consent and he doubted if even the Govern¬ 
ment of India was consulted by the Viceroy on that subject. In this connection, 
he referr^ to feuth Africa, Ireland and %ypt, and said that the first was being 
kept in the fray by all the ingenuity of General Smuts, while the other two were 
still neutrals, ^ferring to the Finance Member’s speecli in which the community 
was ask^ to make saciifices, Mr. Satyamurti enquired what sacrifices bad been 
m pHft by non-Indian members of the Government Services. They were getting larger 
salariee tto before. It was stated that additional funds were needed for the 
defence of India. But nothing was bring done for the defence of India and in the 
name of India every effort was made for the defence of Britain whose chief spokes¬ 
man has recently declared that they were fighting for their survival. In this 
country the age-oid theory of martial and non-martial classes was being kept up 
and Ihe condition of the people had been redneed to a state Uiat people were nervous 
even when the twelve o’clock gun was fired. Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti said tliat 
Britun did not want India’s co-operation. It she did, she would have made India 
free. Britain only wanted India’s men and money but did nothing to make this 
country self-supporting. Referring to the Legislature, he said that when Canada 
god Austtolm could have elections during the wht, why not India ? But the fact 
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of the matter was that the Government were afraid of electorates who they knew 
were not with them. Mr, Batyamurli declared that whatever might have been the 
talk about war aims and peace aims they in this country were convinced that 
Britain did not intend to make India free after tlie war. He qnot^ Mr. Jinnah 
who had recently observed^ that the Government did not intend to part with power. 
Mr. Satyamnrti said that if the Congress wanted to embarrass the Government, they 
could do a lot, but they had decided against it. The Government on the other band 
bad used Mahatma Gandhi when tliey had some use for him. Now they did not 
like him. The siteaker said that the British Government refused to meet the 
Congress demand because they said that there were diiicrcnces amongst Indiana. 
He was sure that even if all the diiTnreacea were Hcttlaj even with British vest^ 
interests, Britain would find fresh excuses and create differences where none 
existed. Ue declared that they might be divided but not on the issue of freedom 
for the eotintry. Oontinning, Mr. Balyamtirti asked why there should be a 
supplementary Fitianco Bill. Tl\e whole tiling could Inive come at the end of the 
year and he questioned the propriety of bvingiug in such a measure without 
resorting to supilemuntacy ilemands. In conclusion, lie said that England should 
do the right thing by India, establisii a Nuiiunal Government, trust the people 
and offer India the siimc citizenship which Mr, Cliuri-hill offered to France after 
the collapse of that country. England should not exploit the slave condition 
of India. 

Mr. L. C. Buss, Leader of the European Group, said that with tiie exception of 
the ten per cent surcliarge on trunk calls, regarding wldclt iie asked for further 
consideration, he w.is urcimred to accept on behalf of the European Group 
ail the proposals which the I'inance Mcrolicr had {>lnccd before Uiis House. But 
in doing so, lie would be fuiling in his duty if he did uut make one im))ortant 
stipulation. *Tt is inherent in all that I hare eaid iu-dny that tlie expenditure 
for which we arc asked to make this special provision is in furtliersnco of our 
war commitments and preparations. Were we not assured of that, our views 
about this Finnuce Bill would bo very different, Wc could not, at this crisis in 
onr affairs, view with equanimity any almoinnl expenditure on civil services 
not connected with the furthuranee of our defensive and offensive measures. 
But I do not think that llie h'inuuce Member can be crilicised on this score, 
since practically all the additional expenditure to which he has refeir^ in his 
statement is essentially connected with war conditions. Even in the sphere of 
our war activities, we should not be prepared to acquiesce in excessive exiienditure 
which could be avoided, and I refer particularly to the expansion of establishments 
and the creation of highly-paid fiosts to which critii'ism has frequently been 
directed. I commend this to the most careful attention of the Finance Member 
in the hope that, v hile affonling every possible facility to those departments 
which are concerned with India’s prosecution of tbo war, he will be ruthless in 

S ruiiing expenditure which is non-csmuiUal and can be dispensed with.” Cuiicluding, 
[r. Buss said: “Tliis war hi which the British Common wealth of Nations is 
engaged is onr war here in India, just as much ns it is the war of onr brothers 
overseas in EnTUi.)e and tlie Middle East, who are already in the fighting line; 
let us make no mistake about that, and let us lie pre)>ared to bear our share 
manfully of Uie financial burden impiosed on ns, in thaiikfuluesB that we have 
so far been spared the added trial of blood and tears,” 

Mr. Sri Frnkas'i, in a speech lasting for an hour and n half, said that he 
would like to present to the officials a picture of things very different from the 
one they were wont to see every day. He claimed that his picture represented 
the real state of affairs in tlie country. At the outset, be would like to send a 
message of deep sympathy to tlie women and cliildren who were victims of 
of aggression, liefei-riug to India, he strongly criticised “the indiscriminate manner 
in which resected people are arrested and sent to jail lor indefinite periods 
under the Defence of India Act.” In Uiis connection bo mentioned the recent 
convictions of Fandit Nehru, Fandit Faiiwal and Frofessor Banga and said that 
these convictions were interpreted as sacrifices in the cause of India’s freedom. 
It was said tliat tlie war was being fought for liberty, but to him liberty meant 
that no foreigner should niie over otiiers. It was, therefore, futile to ask for 
support for the Finsnee Bill unless they were told what steps were being proposed 
to make India free. Maulana Zafar AH asked how the country was to know 
that the money was being spent really for the defence of India. Indians were 
not trusted and it was against human nature to pay for something in which one 
was not interested, He asserted that Uieie was a golden opportunity for Qr^ 
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Britain to come to a settlement with India. That was vhen the Coneress Working 
Committee passed its Delhi resolution. “If,” he asked, ‘‘Pandit Nehru could be 
arrested, why not General Herizog and Mr. De Valera ? When Ireland and 
South Africa are allowed freedom to adopt what altitude they liked to the war, 
wbv deny that freedom to India ? I am not sure that after the war freedom 
will fall like a ripe ap}>le in India’s lap. But if after tlie war the liberal and 
profuse promises which are being made to India in the name of the British 
Government now are in fact not fnldlted, then the first to raise the standard of 
revolt will he myself.” (Cheers). 

Mr. Abdvi Quayum said that none in India wanted substitution of British 
rule by any other rule. They .did not want a mere change of roasters. They, 
however, wanted to know whe^er the present war was being fought for the defence 
of India or for the preservation of British vested interests. For, he said, the War 
Aims of Great Britain had been modified from fight for democracy to fight for 
the survival of Great Britain. He protested against the recent ban on the visit 
of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai to the tribal territory. Itespectahlc persons, he said, had 
been detained in his Province for indefinite periods without trial. Mr. Quayum 
had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 


12th. NOTEHBBRMr. Abdul Qayum, resuming his overnight speech, 
referred to the bombing of civilians and said that till recently Great Britain alone 
had opposed its total abolition because she was in favour of bombing for police 
purposes, partienlarly in the tribal territory. The Defence Secretary hud stated in 
the Asseronly that bombing resorted to on the Frontier was in the interests of tlie 
people themselves and was a humane practice. _ Mr. Qayum went on to refer to the 
Viceroy’s negotiations with the leaders of political parlies and said that the nego¬ 
tiations had amply proved tliat British policy in this country was designed sole¬ 
ly to keep Hindus and Muslims at each other’s throats. Be characterised as pro¬ 
paganda the recent cry that Islamic countries were in danger of losing their 
independence. He declared that a Government who had put Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
in jail deserved condemnation and said that Mr. Nehru was held in great esteem by 
Pathans. • 

Mr. P. J. Orijfiths made a strong attack on the Congress Party and declared 
that tiironghout the speeches made on behalf of that Party ho was cotiscions of the 
fact that at a lime when many tbousands of his countrymen and many thousands 
of Indians too were facing tlie stern realities of deatli and destruction, that Party 
was living in the land of make-believe. In those speeches was a combination of 
complete Tack of sense of reality, a cold-blooded spirit of bargaining and a determi¬ 
nation to drive the hardest possible bargain. (Cries of “No, no” and other 
interruption) G'he Party, however, had never lacked master tacticians and ita 
practice when it intended to embark ou a particularly selfish policy was to cover it 
with a cloak of idealism. At the most critical pericro, the Party absented itself 
from the House ; but what change bad now brought them running to the House ? 
It was the fear of taxation. They had said they were not preparea to pay for this 
war, because they declared it was not their war but, he asked, did the Party 
sincerely believe that the issue of the present war was a matter of indifference to 
them 7 Did Mr. Abdul Qayum believe that the vicloi-y of Britain or Germany 
made no difference to India’s future 7 Mr. Griffiths concluded by a warning against 
the tyranny of speech under which the Congress Party and Indians with tlieir case 
of expression were suffering. There was the shibboleth of imperialism, for instance. 
“I am proud to be an imperialist,” deedared Mr, Gritlitiis, “a bumble roember in an 
imperialisro which has given the roost practical approach to the I,iCaguc of Nations 
that the world baa yet seen.” (Cheers). It had been said that there was inequality 
in the Empire. Tire inequality now was that in his country people were living 
lives of fear, there was no safety and tliere was no peace, but in this country there 
was peace. Mr, Griffiths afiirraed that tite peace in this country was ensured by 
the British Navy which was tlie mistress ot the seas. Britain was paying fourteen 
crores a day. Was it unreasonable for India to pay six crorcs a year 7 “At a 
time like this, when civilisation is falling around ns, the Congress Party should 
not be niggsrdly ; they should show a gladness, and a readiness to take their part 
in bearing the burden of civilisation.” (Cheers). 

Sir Mohammed Yamin Khan declared that the Muslim League Party had no 
intention of embarrassing the Government although they had a large number of 

g ievances. The party would be guided by the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
iaguc, wbith hau laid down the policy and programme for the Mussalmans of 
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India. He said that the Gonf^ess Party had returned to the Assembly with the 
avowed object of opposint; the Finanoe Bill. The members of the Party had brought 
forward a nam))er of grievances, inolitdiiig the working of the Defence of India Act. 
He asserted that the absence of the Congress Party from the Assembly had helped 
the Government in many ways and particularly in enacting the Defence of India 
Act in its present form. He charged both the Government and the Congress with 
lack of vision. It there were men of foresight in the Oongress to-day there would 
have been a settlement of the comrannat question. Insteau of tackling the question 
in the rii^bt manner, an offer of Premiership oi India was made to a correspondent 
of a foreign newspaper without any offurt to implement its provisions within this 
country. Proceeding, Sir Ynmin Khan said that it was the duty of the Government 
to oonvince the House that they had not squandered money and that there is real 
need for fresh taxation. Mo claimed that if |>roper and effective control over expen¬ 
diture and particularly over the fixation of salaries of the new departments had 
been maintnined, no fresh taxation would have been needed. He also complained 
that the Government refused to take iioii-otficiala into their confidence, 'i'h^, for 
instance, refused to bring non-voiable cxpeiutiiure before the Standing Finance 
Committee, the jircsent eomimsition of which was such that it would have probably 
voted any expenditure, rroceediiig, Sir Yainin Khan aaid that in the present war 
only a selected few such as cuntractois had made money and it was only right that 
they shonld be called upon to contribute to financing the war. 

13th. NOVEMBER : —.Sir Ziauddin Ahmed asked for greater encourage¬ 
ment to collage iudustriea during the war, particularly as in their case no 
question arose of importing machinory or tools from abroad. The purchase of 
articles of food and clothing for the Defence l.>epartinent, he urged, shonld be 
entrusted to civilians. He exiilainol liow economics were possible in pnrohases. He 
demanded the aptiointment of a committee of the House to be associated with the 
Supply Department and more stringent financial control over Uiat Department. 
Ueterring to the new taxation pro|)Osais, Sir i^ianddin asked why no surcharge 
had been proimacd on excess profits, lie saggested nationalisation of important key 
iudustries ana more extensive use of the excise duty as tbe form of taxation 
to raise additioual revenues. Referring to the constitntional deadlock, tbe speaker 
declared that the people would be free when they were fit to govern themselves: 
no verbal assurances from any party was of any help in reaching tbe goal. 

Sir Ilomi Mody referred to the spieccli of Air. Satyamurti and agreed with 
him that the policy of appeasement was responsible for the present war and 
disturbed world order. He, however, did not agree with him that England was 
fighting tliis war for her survival. The real issue before the country was not 
pulling Britain out of her pireseut difficulties but tlie danger to India from 
international gangster. "We are not very far from tlie war and we have to see 
that it does not walk into our doors, 'ilic Congress says that Britain has dragg^ 
India into the war, that India was not likely to get her freedom and therefore 

it was no concern of hers to assist in the war. 1 assert that it does matter to 

us if liberty and freedom were submerged. There has been talk of imperialism, 
but I say, that imperialism is as dead as Queen Anne”. Froceeiling, Bir Homi 
said that Indians ha>l been urging the Government to make India strong but 
none could make bricks without straw. Hence the llnnuce Bill. In this collection 
Sir Homi criticised the creation of new posts and new departments and urged 
economy in expenditure. 

Mr. M. N. Josai, claming to 8|)eak for tbe working classes, said that the working 
classes, like others, were (livided on the issue but the majority were as mncE 

opposed to Nazism and Fascism as they were opposed to imperialism. Both 

imperialism and Fascism were based on Uie exploitation of the weaker people 
ana weaker nations by stronger people or nations. Both the systems did not 
bdieve in equality of man. The differeuce between the two forms of exploitation 
was only one of degree. The capitalist form of democracy did give a certMn 
amount of liberty but only to a selected few. The working classes, Aer^ore, 
had not much to choose between imperialism aiie Nazism. They were prepared to 
fight Nazism but not with a view to making imperialism strong. They want^ 
both of them to go. Kefcrring to India Mr. Joshi said that the present 
administration of the country gave no indication that there would be freedom for 
India even after the war. If Indians were convinced that Britain was sincere and 
would couceile freedom to India after the war they would whole-heartedly support 
^1 war effort. If Britain could not coucede freedom now. she could at least give 
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some indication of her intentions of doing so after the war. ‘*1116 arrament 
‘What will hapiien to India it Britain lost?' is not good enough. There is 
another alternative, namely, to give an assurance if not grant freedom at once. 
But if British imperialism and German Nazism fight, can wo not have the choice 
to wait and see whether they destroy each other ? 1 will certainly take a chance”. 

Mr. Asaf Alt referred to the atipeal made by a member of the European Group 
yesterday for sympathy with the British people in tlie fiery ordeal they were going 
through. “'Jlieve was no need to appeal to us” said Mr. Asaf AIL “We are human 
enough to feel sympathy ; we are fully alive to the sufferings of the British people 
and tile sufferings of many other pcoiile who are undergoing a terrible experience. 
We also recognise with admifation their fight for freedom. But when we want 
to fight for our freedom they ought to sympathise with us.” He went on to 
describe “the dismal and bleak failure” of British rule in India and referred to the 
“patent hypocrisy” of claiming to fight for the freedom of the smaller nations of 
Europe and at the same time denying freeiiom for a subcontinent within the 
Empire The question had been asked it speeches such as had been made in the 
House by Congress would be permitted in countries under German rule. He 
replied : ‘’^Yes, if we are prepared to brave the Gestapo.” Was tiiere not a Gestapo 
in '.India ? The footsteps of Congress leaders were being dogged, their letters 
opened *, and not a man had spoken out bis mind in the country but had been^ put 
in jail. Mr. Gdifiths had spoken against refusal to help the police to fight thieves. 
It was not a question of the ]iolice asking for his help. It was a question 
of an aggressor asking for help against a bigger aggressor. His reply 
would be “give me the key of the l louse.” Mr. Asaf Ali went on to dwell 
upon the waruiugs ha had given years ago to the Government about 
building up an adequate defence force for Imlis and on how Government 
had neglec.ted those warnings, ilo spoke of the huge debts "saddled” on India 
and comtilatned that while throughout tlie world a_ scaling down of debts had 
taken place and repudiation in some cases, India had been left without any 
attemitt at relief. 

Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, speaking amid many 
interruptions, made a strong attack ou the Congress Party and repudiated the 
declarations that the [leople of India were not behind the war effort. He said 
be bad listened times without number to tlie kind of speeches made by the 
Congress Party members and he was not surprised to hear then again. 
Sir Ilaraaswami refuted the suggestion tliat the coutribiitions made to the war 
funds were not voluntary. (Voices: Hold an enquiry). A Madras newspaper, he 
said, opened a fund and within three weeks collected _ three lakhs. 'The 
Madras Corporation, he continued, turned down by a majority of two, thanks 
to the Congress Parly, a proposal to vote Rs. 10,000 to tlie Ixird Mayor’s 
Fund, Immediately afterwards, Ute same newspaper opened a fund and within a 
week collected Ks. 1.5,000. The people of Indio, he reiterated, were behind this war 
^ort (cheers and counter cheers). Tlie trouble was that Congress Party members 
did not know their own minds. How could they when their minds were made up 
for them by others 7 While they were speaking the same language^ the purport of 
their speeches was different and each person hail his own idea. For instance, on the 
qaesti<m of non-violence, one spoke ot it as the ultimate _ thing that would save 
mankind. Ahtmsa, declared the speaker, did not mean nou violence. (Cries of oh, oh), 
l^ere was a danger that if this creed of non-violence as it was explained prevulM 
and was accepted by wider and wider circles in India, it would be a tragedy to his 
country. How could any Hindu who read the Bbagavat Gita suggest that non¬ 
violence was the creed of Hindus 7 Hir Kamaswami proceeded to refer to the speeches 
made by Congress Ministers immediately after the declaration of the war and 
contrast those eiieeches with the speeches now made. Hitlerism was then condemned 
as perfection of violence, an affront to the sanctity of moral law ; and Britain 
with all her faults was then declared to be a decent nation, why were quite 
different declarations being made now 7 Wbat was the reason for the change 7 
At that time, said Sir ItainaBwsini, the Party hoped that their suggestions would 
be accepted. So they were from what he knew of the history of the talks that 
were then held. But the trouble was that when a suggestion was about to be 
accepted, a more extreme suggestion was made and it was not accepted. Having 
gone out of office for no tangible reason, they wanted to indulge in the language 
in which they indulged. They knew that iu this war effort were men who wanted 
to nut an end to the present system, men who had distinguished themselves as 
mai^rs iu the political cause long before some of the present Oongr^ Party 
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memberB were born, inoludiiiK the fcreat soul who lived in Pondicherry and Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, an ex-Gongress President Let ns realise, he urged, tW Indians 
felt for their country whether they were on Government benches or elsewhere. 
*1 am certain that at this time everybody who does not stand by the war effort is a 
traitor to the country” (cries of “Oh, oh”). He commended the spirit of the 
thousands of young men who, day after day, liockod to join the Air Force, the 
Navy end the Army and warmly refuted the suggestion that they were mercenaries. 
There could be no grosser cal ninny than to apply that term (cheers). These young 
men were coming forward to bo trtuned so that in the years to come they would 
bo able to do full services to the country (renewed cheers). 

MDSUM PlLOKIM OmcEn (contd.) 

15th. NOVEMBER s—Non-oilicial resolutions were disenssed tO'day. The House 
was tliin, the bulk of the Muslim League and Congress Nationalist memb^ and 
all but two or three of the Congress Party being absent. Discussion was resum^ 
on Mr. H, if. AMullaVn resolution recommending the appointment of a suitable 
Muslim as permanent pilgrim officer. Maulvi Abdul Ghani, who opened the 
discussion to-day, explained that each piigrim had to pay Bs. 66-6 in Jeddah, 
and many a time he was charged that sum over and over again. That was one 
important aspect of the problem which required careful consideration. Sir Oirja 
Shanter Bajpai explained that tlic work fell into two categories, nam^y, in season 
and off season. The off season work consisted in receiving reports from Hai 
committees and other Imdies and could easily be handled by the department. He 
assured the House that the CTOvcrnnicnt had an 0 |)cu mind. They had this year 
appointed a S|)cciul officer who had l)cen directed to report matters connected with 
Jlaj traffic. He would aiso report whether a pormanent whole-time officer was 
needed or the work rapiired only a seasonal officer. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Trbatmbnt op Dbtenos 

Mr. N. M. Jonhi moved a resolution recommending the appointment of a 
committee to examine and report without delay on the complaints made by 
deteijus, estcrnccs and iulcrnees under the Deionco of India Act regarding the 
conditions under which they lived and the conditions of tlicir families. Mr. Joshi 
estimated the number of )Hioplo placed under differents forms of restraint under 
the Defence of India Act at fl.f.'KX), if not more. The first complaint, ho said, was 
that the Qovernmiuit did not take up Ute reaimusibility of maintaining the families 
of iicrsons whom they had removed or on whom they had placed other restrictions 
under the Act. In many cases the ))erson so dealt with was tlie broad-winner of 
the family and when they removed liim it was the duty of the (Government to 
maintain the family as well as the rarson himself. As regards the treatment of the 
detenus, cxUanecs oi iutcruees themselves, ho had heard complaints that some 
places of detention did not provide reasonable comforts such as soap, shaving 
tackle and smokes, riomo jails permitted the detenus to purchase these at their own 
cost and the speaker himself hod scut money to some detenus to help them to get 
these. Newspapers and honks jircsented anotlier difficulty. Only newspapers 
conducted by European publishers were allowed. Letters intended for the detenus 
had first to be sent to the 0.1.D., who, if they were satisfieil, scut them on to the 
Superintendent of the jail to be handed to tlio person concerned. Itetenus in jail 
wore not allowed lo cominunicate with each other or to live together. Ue knew of 
one detenu four of whoso teeth were aching and who wanted to have them extracted. 
He was asked to pay for it. Tho point strcssoil in many of the letters received by 
the speaker was timt Uio Government were looking after Italian and German 
detenus far more considerately and were giving them greater facilities than were 
given to Indians. Italians and Germans, they argued, were fighting the British 
with far more deadly weapons than tho 8|>eoc.heB which the Indian detenus h^ 
at the worst, made. Mr. Joshi wanted a committee of only three, one of whom 
could be an official, the other being two nou-offiuials who bad some sympathy with 
the people they were to deal with. 

Dr, Bannerji-a, s|ieaking in support of the rosolntiou, referred to the foot that 
detention with or witiiout trial had been iii vogue iu Bengal during the last thirty 
years and the treatment of the detenus had never been wholly satisfactory. In 
recent times it had been harsh and unjust. For iustauce, monthly allowances were 
not regularly paid ; complaints of discomfort wore not attended to s medical aid 
was not adequate, with the result that in the tose of Satyaranjan Baksbi, who had 
now been released, it was not known whether ho would survive. Ite. Banuerjea 
16 
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dealt in particulai wiUi externees and internees and the difficnlties experience by 
them bben persons belonging to one province were externod in another province. 

Maulana Zafar AH, speaking as one who had undergone imprisonment some 
vears agOt declared that his experience was that ordinary offenders were treated 
better than tolitical offenders. He referred to the instance of one Abdus Sattar 
Khairi of Aligarh who, he said, had gone to Germany, spoke the ^rman language 
as well M any Gorman aiid_ had marrM a German wife. He was removed to 
Jhausi under the Defence of India Act, but his wife was better provided for in 
Debra Dun than be himself. He supported Mr. Joshi’s demand for an entiniry. 

Mr. M, 8, Aney drew tltc attention of the Government to the fact that the 
old Regulations of 1818 laid an obligation on the Government of India to provide 
for those persons who were detained under them and for their families. Wore the 
Government making progress in this matter or were they retreating ? If the 
Government, in their own interest, remove a iwrson from ms family, then tliey 
must at the same time assume the responsibility for seeing that his family was 
not inconvenienced by that arbitrary removal. From liis own personal experience 
and from the experience of others, it was well known that the disabilities about 
which Mr. Joshi complained did exist, lie, therefore, did not know why Mr. 
Joshi wanted a committee lo enquire into them. All tbat needed doing was to ask 
that the disabilities l>e removed. But Mr. Joslii’s intention was ^at if the 
Government had any doubt here was the chance of setting that doubt at rest. 

India’s Wait Biu, 

An announcement intended to meet criUcisms against the Supply Department 
of the Government of India was made by Sir Jeremy Jtaiaman, muance Member, 
in replying to the debate on Mr. Nuuman’s resolution, urging the appointment 
of a Committee of the Legislature to advise the Government so as to secure 
reasonable economy in expenditure connected with the war. Bir Jeremy said, 
with reference to the repeated allegations of abriorinally high salaricB in the 

W Department, he was pre^mred to place the whole list of the personnel 
Department before the Standing Finance Committee n meeting of which 
he proi>oaed to call at as early an opportunity as possible, and sit with the 
Committee in order to satisfy them why those salaries were being paid. Ho would 
welcome tbat Committee’s recommendations for his future guidance. The 
resolution was withdrawn. 

Ajjoution oe Coffee Campaign 

Doctor DeSouza moved that the Indian Coffee Cess Committee bo instructed 
to scrap the London Coffee Market Expansion Board, at any rate while the war 
lasted and divert the funds so released to further develop the Indian market. After 
a debate lasting two hours, the resolution was withdrawn. Doctor DeSouza 
pointed out that the Indian coffee industry was passing through a most acute 
crisis due to the closing of traditional export markets on the continent of Europe. 
”1101080 an outlet is found for tlie surplus crop in the immediate future, there 
will neoeesarily be collapse of prices in Uie internal market and the industry 
will be irretrievably ruined. Any disaster to Uio industry will have far-reaching 
effects. The capital sunk is over ten crores of rupees. Tlie area under cultivation 
exceeds 2,00,000 acres giving employment to nearly 2,00,oa) labourers. The industry 
provides more than a crore of rupees to the balance of Undo in favour of India.” 
Debate on the Finanob Biij, (contd.) 

16tlK NOVEMBERThe general debate on the Finaiico Bill was resumed 
to-day. Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznaui declared tliat the Congress had become a 
r^ace to. pi^ and orderly Government. The Congress wanted freedom from 
Great Britain, but if Great Britain were to go under, be asked, who would give 
tbat freedom. He severely criticised the Bnpply Department, declaring that the 
secrecy in which it was shrouded was because “it bad too many men and too little 
work.” He asked why it was that the directorate of munitions production bad 
bodily shiftol to Calcutta. Was it because the Director-General of that section 
did not like whatever check the Government of India were exercising over it ? 
He concluded by giving his Bupjiort to the Finance Bill. 

Mr, Akkil Chandia Datta, opimsing the motion for consideration, declared it 
was neither India’s duty nor interest to finance the war. He asked whether it 
was necessary for England to light Germany in order to give freedom to India, 
or for India to fight Germany to get her freedom. Did Germany stand in the 
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way of India’s freedom ? In his view it was for India to fight Downing Street, 
the Government of India and British capital in order to get her ireedom. 

Mr. i\ E. James declared that even in the occupied countries there were 
free_ people co-operating in the war r^ninst the totalitarian Powers. No man in 
India was coerced into co-operation. He was invited to co-operate. He might 
stand aside long as he did not make a definite endeavour to impede the war 
effort. As it was, there was no lack of men, money or munitions, 'ihe war was 
daily extending. Further extensions of it would be in India’s direction. He was 
not saying this in order to terrorise the iieopio, though the Congroes Party had 
made it clear that even the threat of Hiller and Mussolini combined meant nothing 
to them. He gave a word of encouragement and a word of warning to the 
Government. His eommunily’s full and enthusiastic support was there for the 
efiective prosecution of the war. 'I'hat was his word of encouragement. His word 
of warning was tliat that support would not be coming spontaneously unless the 
Government wore prepared to take the country into its confidence much more 
tlian they bad done in the past. He rebutted the siiggcstion that coercion had 
been used in the collection of war funds. Every stop had been taken in Madras 
again and again both by the Governor and his Advisers to prevent coercion. On 
the other hand, there had been complaints of coercion exercised by the Congress 
Party. He himself had received subscriplions from some Congress members 

under srrict secrecy and could claim tliat there had been coercion by the leaders 
of the Congress. 

Sardar Sant Singh declared that there were no two opinions that the war 
must be won. That was the Hikhs’ attitude towards the war. The Bikhs believed 
in non-violence as a policy and not as a crecit, but wliile they yielded to none 

ill their desire to win the war, Uiey were cquolly determined to know what was 

to be India’s fnluro. T he last w'ar was declared to bo fought for the principle 

of sclf-determiiiution, and yet tliat principle had never been made applicable to 
India. ‘‘How do wc know that England means business as far as we are concern^ 
in this war when she did not mean btisiness after the last war ? 'Ihere are no 
indications to the contrary so far. T he Government in this country is out of 
date, and must be scrappeil, and the sooner it is done the better for all concerned.” 

Mr. N. V. Qadyil said tliat so long as democratic institutions existed in 
India and so long as the Assembly wss regarded representative of the Indian 
people, the Congress Party would also bo regardra as representative of the 
majority of Indians. 

18Ui, NOVEMBEItSir Mahomed ZafruUak Khan, Law Member, gave a 
deiiuled reply to Opposition arguments. Dealing first with the Supply Department, 
he alluded to the Finance Member’s aiiiiouiicement on Friday last that the whole 
list of the persomiel of the Department witli their present and previous salaries 
would be placed before the Blaiidiiig Finance Committee shortly and the Committee’s 
advice sought for formiilaiing a policy in that matter. Bir /airnllah also referred 
to bis own aniioi'iiceraciit tliat tlie Government had decided to set up a Standing 
Committee for tlie Suiiply Department during the current session of the I^egislature. 
Refuting the charge tliat tlie Department was packed with KnropeanB, Sir ^frullah 
said that it was an emergency department and a iiumlier of technical men bad to be 
got together quickly. Now that tlio Department was in running order and there was 
time to look roiiiid, he could assure the House that evei? effort would be made on 
a more extensive scale to obtain Indian tiersonnel and the position would be watched 
sympathetically. He iwinted out tliat the Supply Dcriartment took over departments 
and sections in which there bad been very little Indian recruitment, such as Uie 
Contracts Directorate. In this Directorate eight commissions had since been granted 
to Indians. The Indian Stores Department was now wholly Indian and for the 
first time an Indian Chief Controller was apjxiintcd last April and when he took 
up another department, another Indian was appointed. The main issue of the debate 
on the motion, the Law Member observed, was one of co-operatiiig or not co¬ 
operating in the war effort. Sketching the background of the question, he enumera¬ 
ted certain points of agreement between both sidea of the House, namely, that 
Hiller wae responsiblo for the war and that the ilictators were fighting for something 
which meant the destruction of every thing which would make life a nch and 
gloriouB inheritance : that Britain was the main bulwark, against such destouction, 
that the defeat of Britain would mean the ruin and destruction of the whole world 
including India : and that not only our sympatliies but also our prayere were with 
Biitaia. Sir Zafrullah quoted a scries ol extracts from declarations made by 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. C. Rajagopalaohariar, Mr. Mnnshi and othera which, he 
claimed, gave full expression to those points. One ol them had describe the war 
as a war against non-violence itself. ‘‘We have also been assured that if India is 
granted frMdom, those who at present differ from us in this matter would be prepa¬ 
red to make the fullest oontribution towards the war effort. Surel;^ then it is not 
the doetrine of non-violence that stands in the way of their making such a 
contribution,” Referring to the catalogue of Britain’s “past misdeeds”. Sir Stofrullah 
said, ‘‘We know the nature of the danger that threatens not only India but _ the 
whole world. We also know that as far as human endeavour is concerned, Britain 
and her Allies alone stand between that danger and the complete destruction of 
all liberty and freedom and peace. Shall we refuse to help and strengthen Britain, 
as far as it may in us lie, because Clive committed forgery, because Warren 
Hastings despoiled the Raja of Benares and the Begums of Ondh ? Or, because 
there 1 m been exploitation of India aud discrimination against Indians ? And 
suppose as the result of refusing out help, Britain were to lose. Would that help to 
wipe out Olive’s forgery and Warren Hastings’ higli-handedness, past exploitations 
and discriminations ? It may be argued that it will at least teach Britain a lesson. 
But of what avail the lesson, if no Britain is left to take it to heart and no India 
is left to reap the benefit from the changed attitude of Britain ? And, inde^, tire 
attitude is already changed. Apart from the condemnation to which Clive and 
Warren Hastings were sunjected by their own people in their own time, there is 
nobody to-day who would attempt to justify that which has always lacked justifica¬ 
tion. Many things bave happens in the history of India during tlio last two 
centuries which nobody will to-day attempt to find jnslification for. But it would 
be well to remember that such things w«re not the monopoly of either one side or 
the other. Facing tbe common enemy let ns not rake up the past: that indeed will 
not help us to overcome the immediate danger.” 

where did India’s real seouiity lie, asked the Law Member. For better or for 
worse India’s destiny to-day was linked with that of Britain and what was still 
more important in the eyes of the enemy, they were inseparable. India’s security 
of Britain in the security of Turkey, Egypt, Iraq, Afghanistan and the Dutch East 
Indies and tbe human forces which wore tlie bulwark of that security were tbe 
British Navy, the Royal Air Force, the British Army and tbe fighting forces of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and of tbe countries be had enumerated (Mr. 
Sri Prakaaa : And tbe defence of India Act). (laughter.) And if we were to 

S reserve out security we must do our utmost to strengthen these forces. Prooeeding, 
tie Law Member averred that the heart of the youth of India hod been stirred and 
the youth of India were responding nobly to the call of duty and of humanity. 
“India is helping with men, money, munitions and materials, and as 1 have said, 
will go on helping on an increasing scale. (Cheers.) Are those who are responding 
BO gallantly to the call Congressmen or are they not Congressmen 7 If the answer 
is yes, then tbe Congress itself is helping. If the answer is no, the extent of 
India’s co-operation is the measure of the bolowncss of tbe Congress’ chum to 
represent the whole of India, (Renewed cheers.) *Tjet me convey to the bon, 
members my own personal conviction that tliose are in error who proclaim that 
Britain has not yet reconciled itself to a transfer of real power to India. X too held 
that view till last autumn, but I bave since been convinced that there is a real 
change of heart among those in Britain in whoso bands rest tbe reins of power. 
I pliuM oomplete trust in the declaration recently made by the British Prime 
Minister Mr. Cbnrchill : 'Long live also the forward march of the common people 
in all lands towards their just and true inheritance. On to better times'. It has 
been said by Mr. Gandhi that he wanted Great Britain to be peater still to granting 
the Oonjness freedom to Mrsuade India not to co-o|ierate in the war effort so that 
tiie world might acclaim Britmu’s generosity. May I bo permitted to say that I am 
fix more anxious that this great country of ours should provo itself to be greater 
still and that in spite of Britain’s past misdeeds, in spite of the exploitation and 
the discrimination, in spite of its faults and shortcomings, in spite of its failure to 
grant India its freedom, India should, with a united voice, proclaim that against 
this dread danger to humanity, it shall draw a veil over the past and give freely 
and fully and to the utmost all the help and tbe co-operatioa that it is capable of. 
The robes of freedom have been fashioned and are ready for India to wear. Let 
us hope that India will at this supreme moment in the destiny of mankind rise to 
a Btatnre which will enable it fitly and worthily to wear those robes.” (Cheers.) 
The Law Member concluded with an earnest appeal for an effort to extricate 
wankind from this maelstrom of violence and destruction and to turn to paths of 
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peace and brotherhood. llieTe was only one way of doins this and that was by 
cleansing onr hearts of all evil thoughts casting out false gods and restoring our 
hearts to such purity that they should be fitted to become the thrones of the tme 
God. (Prolonged cheers.) 

Sir Jiaza Alt said that the present measure was necessary because the ordinary 
revenues of the couniry had been affected by tlie war. Me expressed dissatisfactiou 
with the Governiuent’s measures in conneetton with recruitment and said that in 
every sovereign country in the coinmunwcnllh, financial considerations were not 
allowed to interfere with the war effort. It was in India alone that political 
considerations interfered with financial (Hiliey. 'J'he attitude of the Muslim League 
Parliamentary Party, he said, was quite different with regard to the war from that 
of the Congress Parliamentary Party. They had never non-co-oporated at any stage 
with the Government in the proHcculiou of the war. Me regretted that neiuinr the 
Government nor the Congress lutd trcule<l the Muslim League Party fairly and, 
therefore, they were not going to walk into the parlour of cither. So far as votuig 
was concerned, their nltiiude would be wliat would serve their interests best. 

Sir Henry iUdiwi/ regretted tlint most of the BpctHjhes had no reference to the 
Finance Bill. Tin; Congresa Party, he aaid, hail come back to the Assembly with 
one object, namely, to opiKtse the Finanee Bill. If tlicy snccceileil in doing so, Ihey 
would drive the Governor-General to certify the Bill and tlien proclaim to the 
world that they were forced to pay for the war. Hcfcrring to the Congress* demands 
8ir Henry Gidney said, “If England were prepared to give India its indeneiideneo 
at once, it would not last a day and even if England were prepared to give 
Dominion Status this is not the time to demand it. As for freedom of speech, I 
wonder if the Congress were in tl>e t>lace of Great Britain, they wonid allow it.” 
He reminded the Ifonse tliat it was only those who showed the spirit of service 
and sacrifice to-daj who would Ite entitled to share the benefits of to-morrow when 
peace came. Therefore lie aiinealed to alt loyal citizens to bury their differences 
and nnconditionally give Uieir best to help in tlie defences of their common 
motherland. 

tflth. NOVEMBER “We stand by the statement made by the Working 
Committee of the Congress immediately after the declaration of war,” declared Mr. 
BhulMai Demi, Leader of the Opposition. ''Tlnit statement declared that if the 
war was to defend <be “status quo,” vested interests and privileges, India conld 
have nothing to do with it. If the issue was democracy and world order based on 
democracy, then India was intensely interested in it. If Great Britain fonght for 
that issue, let her end Imperituism in her own Dominions and let the Indian 
people be given the right of self-determination.” They stood by that declaration, 
reiterated Mr. Desai ; and that declaration was made although they felt that the 
war was one imposed on India. No amount of argument could alter the fact 

tliat it was an imposed war so far as India was concerned ; for, in fact and in 
praidice. every unit of what was called the British Comrooiiwealtli of Nations, 

cUminating England herself, had elected by its own free will to join or not to 
join according to the dictatca of its own policy. Mr. Desai referred to Mr. Amery’s 
statement that a national government like tlie one in England should be in being 
in India. Ail lliat the Congress wanted was that national government at the 

Centre and tliey bad suggested a simple, flexible arrangement to liring that abont. 
The result of the Congress offer was known. “Every single individual representing 
]iublic opinion has realised,” Mr. Desai continued, “that what Britain wants is 

that wo should lend onr name and onr moral support and place all onr 
material resources at tlieir disposal and we should be their instrument in 
carrying on this war. That demand will not be met and cannot be met. 
It has been claimol that India is in tlm war and she is giving men and 
money freely. If India is with you, then why say anything else?” As against 
that claim, Mr. Desai quoted a British newsiwper which said that all 
discussion of India was now overshadoweil by the breakdown of the negotiations 
between the Viceroy and the Congress, and askeil Uiat an attempt should be made 
to build a bridge across ‘the gulf that, to the delight of our enemies, lay darkly 
between us.* ‘‘The licader of the House had made a well-documented and well- 
dock..ted speech prepared with his usual industry and skill. That speech amounted 
to this: “1 agree with you in everything you say : but having agreed with you so 
far, 1 say yon must agree not to ask for what yon want.’’ (Laughter.) 

Procekling, Mr. Desai referred to tlie quotations given from speeches and 
statements made by Mr, Gandhi, Mr. Muushi and others. It was true that 
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tho86 declarations expressed s^^mrathy vith Britain, Nobody had gone back on 
that sympathy, Bnt was it intended that sympathy could be evoked by the other 
side doing nothing ? There was no inconsistency, when your modest demand was 
not being given, in saying you could no longer feel the same sympathy. Even now, 
Mr, Desai continneii, Mr, Gandhi did not wish to embarrass Britain, but, as he 
had made clear, ttmt desire not to embarrass must not end in self-extinction, ‘Yon 
cannot use the other man’s goodness as a cloak for your hypocrisy.” The question 
had been asked: What will happen if we are defeated ? The question, said Mr. 
Uesai, answered itself. If you are defeated, well 1 you are defeated. (Laughter.) I 
remain defeated all the time, and God will look after both of us.” (Kenewed 
laughter.) I was wrong to appeal to the fear complex. Britain went to Munich 
when it suited her. She fought when it suited; she might make peace when it 
suited her. It was wrong, M. Desai declared, to make it appear that India gave 
willing support. It was wrong to tell the world that the Islamic countries were 
giving support. The whole Mussalman world was neutral. He concluded by 
reiterating; *‘Wc shall not bo able to support this measure.” (Cheers.) 

Ifr. M, 8. Amy rose to ]dace the ))oint of view of the man in the street 
before the House. He said that he and his party from the very beginning bad voted 
against all money Bills, primarily on the ground that the executive was not 
responsibie to the r,egielature in this country ’ and so long as this state of att'airs 
continued, my own attitude towards tlie money Bills will remain unaltered.” Mr, 
Aney next referred to the eonventiou under which the Assembly was to bo 
consulted before Indian troops canid be sent outside India. Under that convention 
they should have consulted the Assembly whenever any troops were despatched 
outside the country, unless such despatch of troops was for the defence of 
India. What did Government do to overcome this dilflcnlty ? Tliey extended the 
frontiers of India to Egypt and Singapore without consulting anyone in this 
country. Referring to the Ohatfield Report, Mr. Ancy said that if the Report 
was written to-day, its framers would have extended the frontier of India to 
Gibraitar on the one side and the shores of Japan on the other, 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah reiterated the Muslim Ijeagne’s determination not to 
embarrass Oovcniroeiit, and asked the Congress Parly : “Why not you and I put 
our heads together and present a common united demand to Mr. Amery or 

tbe British Parliament or the British nation 7” (Hear 1 hoar t) Mr. Jinnah 
referred first to the statement that the House could not be eonsulted 

because without tbe Congress Party it would not be a representative one. Did 
toat mean that the rest of the House did not count 7 Mr. Griffiths: 

“The part cannot represent tbe whole.” Mr. Jinnah said that that was not 

the real reason. The reason was that the Government of India had no power 
here. It was a coustitnUonal, legal and [hysical fact that India was a possession 
of England. It was therefore no use trying to put fear into tbe people or saying 
that Muslim countries were in danger. “So far as the Muslim League is concerned, 
from the very beginning we have not put any difficulty in tbe way of Governmout; 
we have not embarrassed Government in any way. From September 4 last year, 
ti^t up to September 29 this year in the course of negotiations, we have put no 
difficnUies of any kind whatsoever.” Mr. Jinnah sketched Ute history of the offers 
made by tbe Viceroy and the attitude adopted by the Congress and the Muslim 
League, and referred to the siatemeut made in the House that the Muslim League 
moved close to accepting in principle the offer of October, 1939. The question 
bad been asked, observed Mr. Jinnah, if that was final and if the League would 

f ive up the principle because of difficulties over details. His answer was: “If 
am willing to share your peril and danger, what about my having a voice in 
tbe assets which I am bringing to this pool 7 Must I not have some say iu how 
tills is going to be used 7 What, I ask. will be my share 7 I am only told : 
‘You will have two jobs.’ But nothing is said about what will be tiie total 
number of the controlling authority, who else is coming and what will be the 
portfolios. 1 am simply told: ‘1 will have you as a partner; what more do 
you want ?' The question bow tbe principle 1 came near to accepting is going 
to be implemented should therefore be put to Government and not to mo.” His 
speech on the Id day liad been quoted. In that speech he had said we should 
support and co-operate in order to protect onr own homes and hearths and 
prevent the war from coming to the Indian shores, but ho had also demanded 
reM authority. This was the ditlicuity in the way of Muslim India giving 
wholehearted supiiort in the war. Government were not going to meet us fully 
bwanse they were afraid or did uot trust us or, it might be because England 
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was now in » strong position and we conid not prevent or help very mnoh in 
the war effort. “I tell you, even at this eritical moment if you are really in 
earnest and are serious, if you want our hand of co-operation and friendship, 
take it on an honourable basis,” "I am a8ke<l: “If you allow this Bill to m 
defeated what will be the impression abroad.” In the first Instance, if the 
Congress succeeds in defeating you, it is not ray fault.-^it is the &ult of the 
constitution, and you have enacted this constitution, you have been carrying on 
this wooden, antediluvian Government, for dcundcs now ; and you cannot have it 
both ways. It is your constitution ; it is of your making. When yon say the 
impression abroad will be bad, where and what are you referring to 7 “Those 
who want to create that impression have worked it out mathematically. Even 
if you win by a few votes, even if the Muslim lieaguo was to go into your lobby, 
they have already informed those abroad that a majority of the elected members 
are against it, and which fool is tliere in America or in Germany who does not 
know, your constitution, docs not know Uio nature and character of tiiis assembly 7 
Who is the roan who will be unset think yon will lose the war bceanse this 
Finance Bill was rejected 7 “fjct me for the sake of argument assume it will 
be an embarrassment.—I don’t think so ; I think you are exaggerating and you 
are attaching too much im))ortan('e to it—but even if it was to emnarrasa yon, 
how can you expect mo to support yon 7 Mind, yon, I don’t say I am satisfied 
with the acceptance of the principle; but it is not a question of my being satisfied. 
Nobody is going to got 10 annas and, lielicve mo, cs|>ecially when you are in the 

§ rip of danger, it is not wise for one party or the other to put up extraordinary 
emands because that is not business, “Tliat is, therefore, the very reason why 
we have never said a word tliat yon should agree to give roe Pakistan before 
I support you. And, believe me, whatever my friends of the Congress Party 
may say, we have finally determined that that is our only goal, and we shall 
fight for it and die for it. (Cheers). Make no mistake about it. Democracy is 
dead—democracy of Mr, Dcsal’s kind. (Renewed cheers). 

“We may be less in numbers and we are j but we could give yon. I venture 
to say—and I am not sayiug this by way of tlireat but by way of information 
to you—that we can give you hundred limes more trouble than the Congress can 
give, if we so determine. But we do not want it. You will realise that. We do 
not want to do it even now.” Mr. Jinnah went on to say that Congress leaders 
had always had at the liack of their miuds the idea that the Congress alone 
representra the cmmtry. Tliat was the reason why there bad been no settlement 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. The Congress had the idea that all that 
minorities could press for wore safeguards os minorities. Miissalmans always had 
at the back of tiieir mind during tlic last 25 years tliat tliey were a separate entity. 
Passing on to deal with Mr. J{aJagopalachuri’$ “siiorting oiler”, Mr. Jiiinaii 
asked:, “Why doesn’t be invito tlic proB|)octive Prime Minister to have a 
talk with him instead of wiring of to a Ixindon aewsfiaper and saying T 
shall persuade my colleagues V ” (Cheers). Mr. llajagO{ialaehari bad to-day 
justified his action by saying that it would have lieen improper to make 
the offer to Mr. Jiiiiioh in the first instance, for Mr. Jinnah would then 
have had legitimate ground for considering it an insult and retorting that 
he was not after jobs, ‘‘if Mr. Amery had accepted that ofier and when that 
offer is then made to me, would it not foe o|)eii to me to make the same retort 
and say that Mr. Amery and Mr. itajagopalachari have combined to insult me * 
1 am not here for jobs. Do give other p^ples credit for commonsense. The 
British Government have said iii an authoritative pronouncement that if we can 
put our heads tc^ether and bring some agreement., they are willing to consider it. 
Then what is the use of making this oiler to Mr. Amery over the bead of the 
Muslim League 7” A national Government had been asked for by the Congress. 
'That, said Mr. Jinnali, meant far-reaching and fnndanieiital changes in the cons¬ 
titution ; and whatever the Govern luent, Mr. Desai could command a two-thirds 
majority. “I will pity any member of that Cabinet who does not obey the Oongress 
mandate.” 

'The Finance Member, Sir Jermny Raisman, winding up the debate, said : 
“X could not help feeling that there was a great deal in tlie speeches which could 
not but rejoice the hearts of the euemies of India as well as of Britain—many 
passages of which the s|>eaker8 will. 1 believe, feel ashamed at a time not very 
far distant. If there is one lesson more than another which this war has taught 
us, it is that the enemy with whom we have to deal proceeds by sapping the morale 
of the countries he purposes to attack. If I thought that the bonouralue members 
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opposite believed everything that they said. I should feel that it was indeed a 
sinister omen for the future of India. But, sir, I do not believe it. They have 
come here to make a gesture and demonstration and we must not weight too preci¬ 
sely all the words which they have uttered.” The Finance Member said that they 
had been told that no adequate steps had been taken for the defence of India. 
“This is curious criticism from the lips of those who, year in and year out, have 
objected to the expenditure on defence and who have come here now to reject the 
proposals for raising part of the finance for immediate defence measures. It is 
true that here, as in other parts of the world, adequate steps were not taken at 
an earlier s^e to meet the menace which threateits from the self-confessed a^tles 
of the doctrine of force and aggression. But one of the mmn reasons for the failure 
to prepare was precisely the state of mind which still characterises many members 
of ^e Opposition. “It is impossible to undo in a day the damage that has been 
done during years of nnpreparedness, but, now that we realise the dangers, we 
can at least press on with all the measures that are oi^en to ns to take. We nave 
made, and are making, every possible effort in this direction. It has been argued 
that factories for the production of aeroplanes and munitions should have been 
transferred wholesale from their exposed position in Great Britain to India. “There 
is much force in this argument, but the critics should not forget that at a moment 
when every day’s production was vital for the outcome of the battle of Britain 
the removal of an installation to India would have meant a gain in time of anything 
from 6 to 18 months or more. It would have meant a good deal of shipping space 
and the transfer of considerable numbers of skilled |)ersonnel until trained workers 
should be available in India. Finally it is rare for a unit of production to be 
entirely self-contained. Its existence depends on subsidiary and ancillary forms of 
industrial production which may not easily be available in India. These are all 
serious obstacles to the course which has uecn advocated. It is unnecessary to 
attribute to the British Government sinister and sordid motives for failing to wel¬ 
come them.” The Finance Member next dealt with the suggestion that a supple¬ 
mentary Finance Bill was unneccssitry. Mr. Desai, he said, had alleged that the 
real purpose of the Bill was to tell the outside world that In<lia was with Britain 
in this war. Ue repudiated the suggestion. Immediately after the outbreak of 
war he had brought in an Excess I'rofits Tax Bill, primarily to meet tbe war 
expenditure. The House then felt that the Bill was a premature measure and 
discussed alt aspects of war and war ext)enditure. Btmilarly, in Ids budget estimates 
last March he had set aside eight crores of ru|tces for defence expenditure attribu¬ 
table to war. The Gougress Party kept away from tbe House and it was extraordi¬ 
nary for them now to ascribe ulloriot motives to Government when they themselves 
bad come to make a demonstration. 

'ihe Finance Member said that the point at issue was whether they could have 
retained a deficit created by large defence expenditure when they knew that existing 
sources of revenue were not likely to yield more than the I>udgeted returns. 
Referring to the economy drive, he said Uiat bis predecessor bad hud an economy 
drive for two or three years and had saved as much as Rs. 120 lakhs in one year. 
They, however, found that many of the measures taken had tbe effect which made 
toe continuation of tbe economy drive impossible. Furthermore, with the pre¬ 
occupation of war, they could not start a retrenchment inquiry. Government, 
however, bad not accepted any expenditure which was not absolutely essential. 
Tbe Finance Member, alluding to the oriUcisms against the Supply department, 
said that it was wrong to say Chat only one ollicer bad declined to accept a higher 
salary than he was gettitig before he joined tbe Department. Of 101 oliicers ^ 
were getting no more than in their former posts. Of the remainder, 17 were draw¬ 
ing standard rates of pay admissible for similar appointments in other Departments. 
“While 1 agree that extravagance where it exists should be weeded out, I claim 
that toe stories about toe Supply Department are grossly exiq^gerated. I am in 
charge of a Department which secs that the scandals of the kind attributed to toe 
Supply Department do not o(;cur.” 

Dealing with the suggestion about a cut in salary, too Finance Member said 
that the suggestion had crossed his mind during the last two moutos. They, 
however, must remember that many of toe low-paid employees of Government 
were imitating for a dearness allowance and there could be no question of any 
cut in ^ir salary. “I'here is another layer of employees just above the low-paid 
ones, in whose case also a cut in salary does not arise. This leaves Government 
with those who pay incometax and in thdr case the best device was to levy a 
Buieharge on income-tax and super-tax and thereby treat them like others outside 
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Government employment. Ae for the increase in the sterling reserves of the 
Reserve Rank of India, tlie Vinanco Member said that no one should worry as 
long as sterling: assets did not exceed sterling liabilities. 

The House Ibeu divided and tlic motion for consideration of the Finance Bill 
was rejected by 55 votes to 53. The restdt of the division was received with shouts 
of “resign” from the Congress benches. The Muslim League Party refrained from 
voting. The Congress Nationalist Parly voted with the Congress against the 
motion. Surdar Siint Sinyh (Congress Nationaliat), who appeared to have 
decided to remain neutral, bei^anic the object of intensive canvassing and persuasion 
in which Mr. A,iey, ihe Leader of the Party and Sardar Jogindra Singh, we Whip 
of the Congress I’arty, joined. He finally agreed tA vote with the Congress and 
walked into the “Noes” lobby amid loud cheers. Members of the Congress 
Nationalist Party who vrere absent to-duy were Bhai Puramanand and Babu 
Baijnath Bajww. Among unattached members who voled with the Congress wore 
Mr. Joihi, Muulvi Abdnr Rashid Chaudhury and the Raja of Nilambur, 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

20th. NOVEMBER Addressing tmth tlie Houses of the Central Legislators 
to-day. If, E. th>i Viceroy said that, in the matter of expansion of his Executive 
Council, be bad not secured the response that was hoi>cd from political leaders in 
India, The address was frequently cheered by the House, which was full, although 
among tiro absentees were members of U>c Gongross I’arly and Mr. M. A. Jinnw, 
Leader of the Muslim League Party. The following is the full text of His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s address 

Gcutlemcn,--! am very glad to meet yon nil again to-day. 'ITie fourteen 
mouths tliat have elapsed since I Inst addressed yon has l>ecn a ]ieriod of great 
events, eveuta of profound signifleanun, holh in their immediate eirccla oud in their 
ultimate reaction on the furlunca of civilisation and the history of the world. I 
warned yon in Beptember, P,)3‘.), that we should bo ill-advised if we thought that 
victory was easily acnieved or that the course of tlie conflict would be free from 
reverses to our arms. I expressed at the sumo lime complete and entire confidence 
ill the outcome of the war. I emphusisod how vitally important it was to India, 
tlie Empire, and lo the worhl’s civilisation that tliat outcome should be satisfactorv, 
and 1 added that I felt certain beyond any (picstiuii that the rcsjionBO which India 
would make in a confUct for ideals so dear to her would bo one of Uie utmost 
value and imfiorlance, and one worthy of her tradiiious and her ancient name. 

When 1 spoke to you we could none of ua have foreseen that fourteen months 
later the Empire would lie bearing single-handed a burden so heavy as it bears 
to-day t that of its Allies at the beginning of Uio war, Poland and France would 
have been overrun and conqueredthat unprovoked Nazi nggressiou would have 
added to its victims Norway, Denmark, Jlollaiid and Belgium ; and that Italy 
would have made an iqually unprovoked attack on the gallant people of Greece 
whose superb resistance cominaiids our admiration to-day. But we should have 
been well content fourteen months ago had we, with any foreknowledge of the 
events which hare happened, of the vastly ini'reased burden placed upon the 
Empire, of the intensUicatioii of the moat ruthlcsa and unprincipled forms of 
attack on human life and human property by air and sea, of the singular disr^ard 
with which one enemies have continued to treat international obligations and 
treaties so long as they could derive a toroi>oraTy advantage in doing so, bad we, 
1 say, been enabled to foresee, too, tlie valour aud the success of the resistance 
offered. The work of the arracrl forces of the Crown by sea. by land, in the air, 
in every theatre of war, whether they are drawn from India, from the Dominions 
and coioniest or from the home country, is such as to fill us with pride, with 
thankfuluesB, aud with confidence for the future. 

INDU’8 war El’FORT 

While the war laats, its implications, its consequences are such that it can 
never for a moment be out of our minds, that, in everything that we do, it must 
always be present, to us. But, I do not propose to-day, nor would this be the 
place, to enlarge in this speech on the details oi India’s war effort, on the splendid 
work which Indian troops have done and are doing in the fighting line, or on 
the magnificent achievomeiils of India, whether British India or the Indian States, 
in the provision of men, of money, of materials. No praise could be too warm 
for that achievement. It is one that has struck the ime^ination of the world, one 
for wbi^ the whole Empire is, 1 know, deeply grateful. And, substantial as that 

17 
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achiovement already is, no pains are being spared to enable us to give still farther 
effect, in all the ways I have mentioned, and with as little delay as may be, to 
the universal desire in this country to help the Allies and to see the triumph of 
the ideals for which they are fighting. The confident hope that I expressed 
a year ago that India would live up to her highest traditions have been fulfilled 
in the highest degree. You may be confident, gentlemen, that in this vital 
matter, I and my Government are fully alive to the importance not only of 

responmng to India’s desire to help, but of making her in the matter of defence as 
sdf'Sufficient as possible; and to the necessity of bringing her defensive equipment 
to the highest practicable pitch of adequacy and efficiency. 

I said, gentlemen, that the war must be continually in our thoughts and 
must be related to everything we do. Of the matters on which I shall touen in the 
remainder of my speech, the great bulk arise out of, or have some connection 

with, war activities or the war situation. There are one or two which I shall also 
mennon. which are not so directly connected. But in their case the interest 

taken in Biem by the general public is sulliciently great to justify mo in making 
a reference which I should not otherwise have made. 

It was with much regret that I learned of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to take into consideration the Finance Bill designed to facilitate the 
financing of India’s war effort. It will, I think, be very generally appreciated 

that it would be im|)Ossiblo for me to acquiesce in the decision of the Assembly, 
and 1 have made a recommendation, which will be placed b^ore the Assembly 
this afternoon. 

Work ov Suppi.v Department 

The work of the Department of Supply, which, as you will remember, was 
established shortly before Uie outbreak of the war, has been of great value in 
connection with India’s war effort; and I should like to pay a tribute to the 
importance of this work and to the work of the ordnance factories (which were not 
until recently brought under the Oepartment). I would like to associate with that 
a tribute to the business community in this country, whether Indian or British. 
At a time of considerable strain, the Department has had the most valuable 
aesistance from busiaess firms, and I am glad to think that that friendly collubo* 
ration and patriotic assistance, so readily given, has led to some remarkable 
results. In the field of mnnitious, the ordnance factories since the beginning 
of the war have been able to export to His Majesty’s Government about one 
hundred million rounds of small arms and ammunition and nearly four hundred 
thousand rounds of gun ammunition. On the stores side. Indian industry has 
made contributions on the largest scale to the war effort in the shape of engineering 
stores, jute goods, and many other manufactured products. I and my Government 
have been at pains to endeavour to eeenre that such chanpfes should be inado 
in the organisation of the Department as practical working showed likely to 
produce still better results. You may bo confident that the lessons of experience 
will not be lost upon ue, and that such further modification of the Supply 
organisation as experience may dictate will be made without hesitation or delay. 
As I speak to-day, indeed, further changes in the Supply Department are in view, 
designra furtbei to epeed up work and to ensure that the orgauisation as a whole 
ie as compact and as economically run as is consistent with the magnitude and 
the character of the operations which fail to be performed. 

Eastern Gboop Conference 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that I recently welcomed to India the 
members of the Eastern Group Conference, and the Mission from the Ministty 
of Supply, headed by Alexander Roger. Much as may have been done, much 
still remains to be done if India ie to make her full contribution to the war 
effort: and the importance, whether to India or to the Empire as a whole, of 
the lanouni of the bodies to which T have just referred cannot be over-estimated. 
I should like to take the opportunity to express oui deep gratitude to the Non- 
offlcial Advisers from India who have, with such public spirit, placed their services 
St the disposal of these bodies. 

Trade Problems 

The need for harnessing India’s economic resources to the task of making 
her a great centre for supplying the r^uirements of the military forces 
engaged in the war must take first place in our attention. But the Government 
of In^ sie in no way blind to the pressing problems that war conditions have 
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brought, to Indian trade and iiidufitry. The dislocation of onr export trade by 
the cutting off of nearly all Enroijean markets has been receiving the closest 
attention, not only of my Government but of thq Export Advisory Oouncil, in 
the hope of dealing with the problem of surplus production and of reducing 
the size of any surplus by finding now outlets fur our products and manufac' 
tures. This last attempt is being pursued in various ways, of which mention. may 
be made, in particular, of the exploratory mission of Dr. Gregory and Sir David 
Meek to Ameri ^a, and of the dectsion to increase the iiurabor of our Trade 
Commisstonors in continents other than Eiiro|>o, beginning with Australia. On the 
other side of the picture, the cutUug of many supplies which normally came from 
abroad has created many gaps, not only in Iiulia itself, but also in neighbouring 
countries, which Indian industry can hot>e to /ill. I am glad to note that business 
and industriai interests in the country have not been slow to undertake enterprises 
designed to fill these gaps, while my Government Itavo done their best to mobilise 
technical skill f.ir their assistiince by setting up the Board of Industrial and 
Scientific Uesear-li, \ybic.h through Us niimcroiis siib-commiltoes and in collabora¬ 
tion with tlie Director of Research, lias already produced valuable results. 

Civjc Gdaiii) and a. H. P. 


The war Ims thrown a considerably increased burden upon the provincial 
police forces, for, apart from their normal resimnsibility for law and order, they 
now nre under ooligation to undertake the safeguarding of places of vital importance 
to the internal defence of the country, such ns power plants, major installations, 
and a number of protected places, in addition to affording an enhanced d^ree of 
protection to railways, and to wateli and want against sabotage. 'Jhat burden has 
been materially cased by the cst.-ibliehment in all provinces of the Civic Guard, and 
by the assistance given by (hat body in maintaining internal security. The response 
to the call for volunteers has been most encouraging. The Civic Guard has on 
many occasions already given practical proof of its usefulness and efficienev, and 
I am confident t.hat it will, as its training progresses, play a most valuable and 
important part in India’s war effort. 

Though immediate danger to India from enemy air raids may not be apparent 
at the moment, ho would be a wise man who could accnratcly foretell the develop¬ 
ment of the war and we must be iirejmred for all oven tii ah ties. For this reason 
air-raid preuautioiis in India have been initiated in a manner designed to form a 
solid basis on which further expansion can take plaice. Close liaison exists on this 
roost important matter between the Central Government and the Provinces ; and its 
expert advice, and substantial grants-iii-nid, have lieen placed at their disposal, Good 
progress has been achieved in the past year, n progress made possible by the willinE 
co-operation and voluntary effort of the iieoplo of India. There is, however, still 
much to be done, and 1 need not remind you, gentlemen, of the value of the help 
which yon can individually give to stimnlale uitercst and co-operation on tho part 
of the public and of local bodies in the areas from which yon come. 

giiicc the last meeting of the I^islaliire compulsory national service has been 
introduced in India for European British subjects. For the smooth working of tho 
machinery for enrolment, I gratefully acknowledge tlie work of the National 
Service Advisory Omimittcca—all of it voluntary ; and the spirit of willing service 
has been evident on every hand. The Euro|>eaii community iir India have 
yielded to none in the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice which they have shown in the 
common cause. 

Emiuix Aliens 


In tho treatment of enemy -aiiens. tho iwlicy of my Government has been 
guided by the ilcsire not to disorganise the good work of missionary institutions, and 
to avoid imvioBing unnecessary hardsliip on innocent and harmless people. Although, 
as a result of events in Europe last summer, rriuternmeut or restriction of parole 
centres was necessary for most of those who had earlier been released on the 
rccommciidatiou of a special committee the case of’, some priests and missionaries, 
and of other enerav aliens, who can show tlint they have consistently and publicly 
opposed the Nazi o‘r Fascist regime, is receiving special consideration. 

Indian Si'odknts in Britain 


The outbreak of war found many Indian students in the United Kingdom. 
Arrangements were promptly made tlironjih tlie High Oommissiouer in London to 
repatriate Uiosc desiring to return to India, and to mnintnin a register of those 
who preferred to coiitiuuo their studies overseas. To both categories the High 
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Oommiroioner wm authorised to make financial advances where necessary. In the 
returning to India the universities have all, I am glad to say, 
agr^ that the period alreadv spent at a British university should be recMnis^ 
for the puipow of enabling them to complete their degree courses in India. Special 
arrangements have also been made, under the general control of tlio Chief Justice 
of India, for holding Bar Examinations in this country. 

Faciliti^ fob. Haj 


Realising as I do the importance attached by the Muslim community to the 
performance of me s^red duty of pilgrimage to Mecca, 1 am happy that, in spite 
Of wartime^ diracullies, it ^as been possible to arrange snipping facilities,—at 
Calotte, this soar, as well as at Bombay and Karachi,—and with tlie collaboration 
01 His Majesty s Government, to prevent lares lor the sea passage soaring beyond 
the reach of the classes from whom the pilgrims are mainly drawn, fnde^, I 
understand that, thanks to a substantial reduction in charges announce by the 
MUdi Arabian Government, and to our being prepared, even in wartime, to permit 
the taking of gold soycreigns out of India by the pilgrims to enable them to 
oyeroome exchange diflicullies in tlie Uedjaa, the minimum cost to the pilgrim 
Will be snbstanhally lower than it would otherwise have been. In fact it will bo 
lower this year than last. 


War Kxi'BNmTDBE and Economy 


The greatly increased burden which has fallen on the Government of India 
in connection wiUi war preparation and war work has inevitably necessitated some 
expansion of staff and some additional expenditure. It would clearly be a short* 
sighted policy to reject expenditure wUlcli, on a broad view, would assist in the 
mobilization of the cconomio resources of the country and further the successful 
prosecution of the war. But 1 would take tliis opportunity to say that I am fully 
alive to the vital importance of economy in the civil administration, and of 
diminating ML forms of avoidable expenditure at a time when we have no choice 
but to spend large sums of money on defence and to augment Uio revennes of ^e 
Government by additional taxatiuu. 

Indians Gvkbseab 

In spite of their immediate pre-occupation with questions arising out of tho 
war, my Government continue to keep a vigilant watch on the interests of IndiSns 
overseas. In tho Union of HoutU Africa, the Broome Commission, which was 
appointed in May last to enquire into alleged penetration of Indians into 
predomluMtly European areas in Natal and lYansvaal. commelu^ed its labours last 
month, rhe ban on the assisted emigration of unskilled labour to Malaya continues, 
while questions of the wages of Indian labourers and of the status of tho Indian 
(immunity are still under discussion with tlie Malayan Government. In regard to 
Burma, my Government are awaiUng Ihc results of Mr. Baxter’s enquiry into the 
couceiuing Indian immigration into toat country^ aiul they ara also watc hi ng 
vnth cloB6 attration the course of certain recent legislation which may directly 
affect the Indian community. An experienced ofiicer was sent to Mauritius to 
ascertain recent developments in that colony so far as they affect Indians. I regret 
toat tte recent conversations between my Government and the representatives of 
the Government of Ceylon should not have had more satisfactory results. 

Nepal, Tibet and Thailand 


In the field of foreign affairs, my Government’s relations with Nepal continue 
to be most cprfial. The friendly attitude of His Highness the Prime Minister of 
Nepal and of his Government is evident from His Highness’ offer of two brigades 
of Nepalese trooM for the defence of India and from tho generous donations of 
money made, by His Highness and the members of his family. This attitude of 
ready Md fondly co-operation is greatly appreciated by the Government of India. 

His Holiness toe thirteenth Halai Lama died in ite, and his inoarnation w 
diseovKed towards toe end of 1930, The installation ceremony of His Holiness too 
new Dalai lAma took place in February last. A mission headed by Mr. B. J. 
Gould, who IS responsible for toe Government of India’s relations with our 
frimdly naghbpur, Tibet, was deputed to Lhasa to attend the ceremony on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government and toe Government of India. 

• the pleasure of welcoming to India a 

mission of Goodwill from _ ihailaiid. The Mission were the guests of the 
Government of India, During their visit, they were able to make wide contacts 


was 

toe 
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and cover much ground. On their return (o Thailand, they took with them 
precioua Buddhist relies from Taxila presented to the Thai Government by the 
Government of India, who also arrangeil, at Uie request of the Mission, for earth 
from certain sacred Buddhist places in India to bo placed on the aeroplane on 
which tliey retumeil to Bangkok. 1 am confident that _ the visit of this Mission 
will help to cement still further tlie bonds which already exist between 
India and Thailand. „ , 

From China we are glatl to welcome l)r. To* Chi Tao, an eminent Buddhist 
scholar, and Cluiirraan of tlic Chinn Public Service Commission, 

His Excellency the Governor of tlie French lOstidilishmcnls in India issued 
an announcement in September last identifying French India with tlie cause 
of Free Fraiioe (ebeersj. 

Puaok in the Fiiontieii 


It gives me great satisfaction to lie able to inform tlio House that the 
relations between India and Afghanistan cmiliiiiie to rest on a firm and friendly 
basis, and tliat llieru are signs that the bonds lielween our two countries are 
iieing drawn even closer. In Uic cultural and commercial fields, 1 am glad, too, to 
say that in spite of the disturbance of men’s minds by a period of war and 
intensive rumour the frontier tribes have on the whole remained remarkably 
steady. The whole tribal bolt from Chitral to iJio sea Ims been entirely quiet 
save in War.iristan, and there are many signs Uiat the tribesmen are in sympathy 
with the democratic front. And in Wazirislan, largely ns Uio result of measures 
niideitakcn to ccntrol portions of tribal tcriilory wliich had served as hurlioiirage 
for the collection of gangs, a better spirit ]>revails, and the peace of the districts 
of the North-West Frontier has reeonlly been less disturbed than at any time 
during tlie last few years. 

LAnotiR 

Since I last addressed you, I.abonr in India has not been without its problems: 
but I am ha)>py t<) say that owing to tlie good sense of all concerned, tliere 
has been no major dislocation of work since the war began, and I believe that 
Indian Labour wld continue its substantial coiitrilnition to tlie war eftbrt. When 
disputes have atison, the influence of my Government bus always been thrown 
in favour of adjustment and conciliation rather than dictation. Oomplainis of 
inadequate wages, in the circiimstanccs of the war situation, have always received 
carcfiu and anxious coiisideratioii; an examination has already been made of the 
cost of living in the coalfields and an enquiry has also been instituted into the 
claim of railway labour for a dearness allowiuice. 

My Government has taken ste|^ to obtain skilled labour for those industries 
which are engaged on war production, ensuring at the same time that the 
interests of the artisan arc safeguarded. Under the technical training scheme, in 
the operation of which 1 have to acknowledge the willing assistance of Provincial 
Governments, we hare planned not only to meet the immediate needs of the 
war effort, but liy }>rovidiug well-equipped and completely stalled institutions 
for training thousands of our young men to be skilled teclmieians, we have kept 
in view llic needs, when peace is at last restored, of India’s expanding industries. 


Efforts to f50i,VB poutical Deadlock 


Let mo turn now to the constitutional field. I will not detain you with any 
detailed recapitulation of the discussions with political parties Uiat have taken 
place since the oiitbrealc of war. As yon know, I have had discussioiiB at various 
times with all the leading political figures iii this couutry, and with rcprcseiitativea 
of all major ]iartics and commuuities: and I can, 1 think, claim to have spared 
no effort to bring the parlies together, and to reach an accommodation in the 
constitutional fitild which would be generally acceptable, (Cheers) It is a matter 
of profound disaiipointmciit to me that those endeavours should not have been 
more successful than tlicy have been, and that the differences which have stood 
ill the way of that constitutional advance which ITis Majesty’s Government have 
been so anxious to see, should still persist. The latest and the most important 
of the endeavours made by His Majesty’s Government is represented by the 
statement which I was authorised to issue three months ago. 

British declaration of August 8 


On August 8, I published a statement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
'I lint. statement reatiirmcd the attainment by India of free ana equal partner- 
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Aip in the British Commonwealth u the proclaimed and accepted goal of the 
imperil Crown and of the British Parliaments In order to remove all doubts 
as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government as to the method and time of 
progress towards that goal, it dwiared the sympathy of His Majesty’s Government 
with ue desire that the responsibility for framing the future ooastitntioned scheme 
of Indian self-government should-subject to due fulfilment of the obligations which 
Great Britain’s long connection with India has imposed on her—bo primarily the 
rraronBibility of Indians themselves, and should originate from Indian conceptions 
of the social, economic and political structure of Indian life. At the same time, it 
emphasised the concern of Ilia Majesty’s Government that full weight should be 
given to the views of tho_ minorities in the framing of that scheme, and it made 
It clear that His Majesty's Government could not contemplate the transfer of their 
present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any system of 
Government, whose authority was directly denied by large and powerful elements 
in_ India B national life. The method by which these two indispensably linked 
objects were to be secured was the setting up, on Uie basis of friendly agreement, 
of a body representative of all the principal elements in India’s national life to 
devise the framework of the now constitution. This body was to be set up 
immediately after the war, but His Majesty’s Government expressed their desire to 
welimme and promote, in the meantime, every sincere and practical step taken by 
Indians themselves that could prepare the way for agreement upon its form and 

S rocedure, as well as upon the principles and outlines of the c:onstitiition itself, 
lean while in order to associate Indian public opinion more closely with tile 
Government of India at the Centre, and in Hie hope of promoting the unity of 
India by the creation of new bonds of uiiderotaudiiig through practical and 
responsible oo-oiieration in the task of governing India and dircctuig the Indian 
war eftort, I was authorised to invite Indian political leaders to join my Executive 
Council, as well as to establish a War Advisory Council containing representatives 
of the Indian States and of other interests in the national life of India 
as a whole. 

Outside India these proposals, both in their immediate and in their larger 
ultimate asiiects, have been welcomed os liberal in conception, and as representing 
the best practical solution of existing differences. In India itself, too, tlioy have 
met with the support of a large body of opinion : in their more immediate aspect, 
however namely, the cxiiansion of my Executive Council, 1 have not secured the 
response that was bo|iea from political leaders in India. The reasons for which 
they have been unable to accept the proposals of Bis Majesty’s Government are 
conflicting, and, indeed, iu some ways mutually destructive. However that may be. 
the effect is that the major political parties concerned are not in present 
circumstances prepared to take advantage of the opportunity offered to them. 

Offer to Remain Open 

His Majesty’s^ Government note this conclusion with sincere r^et. The 
proposals in question would jflace real power and real responsibility in Indian 
bands. Their acceptance would afford the most hopeful contribution which Indian 
political leaders could make at this critical time towards the preservation of Indian 
unity, and towards an agreed coustitutionai settlement for the future. His Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to withdraw them, and are still prepared to give effect 
to them as soou as they are convinced that a sufllcient degree of representative 
support is forthcoming. But as that degree of support has evidently not yet 

manifesteil itself, His Majraty'B Government have decidra that I should not be 
jnstifled in proceeding witli the expansion of my Executive Council, or the 

establishment of the War Advisory Council, at the present moment. 

Deep Disappointment 

Gentlemen, I do not wish to conceal from you the deep disappointment which 
I feel at this failure to secure, within the framework of the Constitution, due 
expression of that ultimate and essential unity in which the hopes and the labours 
of BO many of us havo been founded, and upon which must depend the future 
position and influence of India in times to come. Nevertheless, I would counsel 
you not to be cast down by the immediate difficulties that beset the path of 

political advance in this great country. For, indeed, stress of war may well iu 

the end come to streugtlieu aud extend that very process of unification, and to 
hasten the achievement of those cousUtntioual changes implicit iu self-government 
with unity, which at this, moment it appears to obstruct. Meanwhile, iu the 
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circumstanceB of the world to-day, the duty of my Government is clear. It is to 
l>rctis forward with all S|)eed and in every Held of activity those preparations upon 
which rests the capacity of this country to wtwe war wiUi ever-Krowintt strength and 
siiucossfully to overcome the hazards that coniront her. (Applause). Many things 
may happen before I address you again : but whatever the trials and anxieties that 
lie before us, however sharp the tests to which we may be subjected, we may have 
faith in the capacity of India to continue to play a glorious part in this righteous 
war against the forces of darkness and oppression. (Uheers). With all faith and 
confidence in your lesolution and afTection, I invito yon and all men and women 
of goodwill throughout this land to enmiorl in this critical hour, with strength of 
body and spirit, the cause of India and the Empire, (prolonged applatue). 

The Recommended Finance Hiu. 

After the Viceroy’s ap^h, opposing the introduction of the recommended 
Finance Bill Mr. Bhulabhai Denai. Leader of the Opposition, said : “This 
procedure on the part of Government is not without precedent, I am fully aware : 
yet I had hoped that after the nature of the debate to which we have listened 
during Uio last six daye, a difTcrent spirit might possibly ])revail in regard to the 
working of what is oalhd the gift of the Oovcrnmcnl of India Act. The opinion 
of tlie House was roHc.-ted in the manner in which the vote was given, apart from 
those nominated noii-ofticials and my friends, tire protectors of Britain in India, 
and those friends who still think tlicy can cling to what my friend Mr, Rnjagopala- 
chni'i called the leaky boat. Itut it is entirely their own choice. 1 daresay they 
will continiio to do so until the fate which is bound to overtake Uicm will overtake 
them in due cniirsc of time. To them I have nolliing to say except tois—Umt, 
in the ra(‘o of 0|iinion in India, they miglit iiavc macd difforcntly ; but, after all, 
it is for them to ccinsidt their own opinions, their own ideas and their own policy.” 
Dealing with the political issue to which Mr. .linnnli had alluded yesterday, Mr. 
Desai said : “i^o far as 1 am coiicenietl, it was, I repent, a genuine desire to 
have the co-operatie n of all seetiuna of the |>eo|>lc in the country, should it commend 
itself to the British Government to allow us an opiKirtunity so to do. in fact, 
the question is dead not because we could not find means or avenues of co-operation 
but because the Britisher would not accept it. Nono-tbe-lcss, and notwithstanding 
the tcm]iorary barriers which sometimes arise by reason of eireiimstances in the 
coniitry, my Hon. I'riend Mr. Jiiinoli and myself have been assoidatctl in a profession 
for a period of over a quarter of a ceniTy and otherwise in public life since tlie 
days of the Home Rule movement. It any co-operation is needed and such an 
opportunity materialises, we have not the siuallcsl iloiiht that wc shall find it 
forthcoming.” Refciring to “wliat was ealled voluntary eft'ort” in support of the 
war. Mr. Desai read (nit an olliciul letter which, he said, bad been scut to the 
wife or Dr, Kaiju, cx-Minisler of the Uniicd rrovinccs, who wanted tiie lease of 
a house in Kh.is Mnlud iriiiisfcrrcd In her. 'J'his requited Govcrnnient sanction 
and. in reply to on apiilicatioii for it, she was informed in tlie letter Unit “before 
the necessary iicrmissioii is granted the Collector lias to he satisfied that the trans¬ 
feree is a suitable person to own a homcsiend holding in tliis Khas Malial. With 
a view to proving your loyalty, I am directed by the Collector to riqiiest. ihat you 
will kindly contribute generously to the itrissa War Fund staiicd in Uiis district 
at the instance of His Excellency tiie Governor of Orissa. Your contribution may 
kindly be sent os early as possible.” 

TTie Mouse divided on tlie motion and threw it out by .55 votes to 33. 

Women’s Rkhits to I’koeerty Bti.i, 

22nd. NOVEMBERThe Assembly rejected without a division to-day Mr. Akhil 
Cliamiru Dvtta’s motion to refer tlie Bill (iiriher to nroeiid the Women’s 
Rights to Froperty .-Vet to a select commitlce, 'I'lie motion was supported by Dr. 
Baiincrji. Mr. .M. !S. Aney and Byed Gbulain Bliik Naraiig. 

Mr. DuHa and the supporters of the Bill explained that tlie object of the 
Bill was not to eo' fer any new right on the iliudn daughter, but to restore 
to her rights which were taken away by the 1038 iimeiidmont of the Hindu 
Women’s Right to lToi>erly Act.. The Bill would restore the Hindu daughters 
to the position they enjoyed before llic amending Act of 1938. The Bili had 
been circulated and, it was claimed, the majority of o( tiiious received were in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. 

'The Home Member, Sir Rcyinald Sfaxmdl, explained Guvcrnmcnl’s attitude 
to social legislation. He said that such legislation must have the support of 
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a predominantly large section of the community it affected. Secondly, it shonld 
not be such as would result in lante unnecessary litigation. Further-more, 
piecemeal legislation was not desirable, unless it was undertaken at the behest of 
a competent committee. The Home Member claimed that the mass of opinions 
received on the Bill were opposed to the principle of the Bill. Government, 
therefore, would be justified in opposing the Bill. He referred to a deputation 
of certain members of the Assambly, which had waited on him, and said that as 
a result of their representations, he had the Bill re examined in the light of the 
view expressed that the amendment of 1938 had placed Hindu daughters in a 
position of disadvantage. Government recognised that the object in view was a 
laudable one and agreed • that the dilficnltics urged should not be allowed to 
continue indefinitely, At the same time, they were definitely of opinion that the 
Bill under discussion was defective, and required entire recasting and in some 
respects oven enlargement. Government, therefore, hod a trial Bill drafted, which 
ran to six additional clauses and a good many snb-clauses. Bir Beginald Maxwell 
said that it would bo thus clear Uiat the Bill could not Im referred to a select 
committee, wliich was never intended to redraft a Bill or do research. On the 
other hand, Government were entirely in agreement with the object of the Bill 
and intended to set up a committee of eminent Hindu lawyers to inquire and 
report on llie whole question which was the subject matter of the Bill. 

The select committee motion was rejected. 

Himpu Women’s Divorce Bill 

Dr. (?, V, Deshmukh, who was the solitary occupant of Congress benches, 
introduced his Bill to give Hindu married women a right to separata residence 
anti mainicuaiico under certain circumstances and to provide for judicial separation 
and divorce amongst the Hindus. 

Bai-e of Goods Amend. Bill 

25tb. NOVEMBER J'he Assembly to-day passed the Commerce Member’s Bill 
to amend the India Bale of Goods Act. 

Control op Aooounts 

'The Ifoiise hriefiy discussed the Public Accounts Committees’ report for 
1038-39. Not more than 30 members were present during the discussion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai raised the question of control of railway accounts 
and said that if control was vested both in the hands of the Controller of Accounts 
and the General .Manager of the railway there would bo dyarchy. Mr, B. M, Staig, 
Financial Commissioner for Itailways, explained that the practice adopted was the 
same as that adopted by business concerns. Maulvi Abdul Ohani urged the 
Hc.ra|>piiig of saloons and asked that the syslero of ireo passes should be abolished, 
declaring it was a wastage of public money and open to misuses. Bir Andrew Clow, 
replying to Maulvi Abdul Gliani, pointed out that the Fublio Accounts Committee 
which had considered the question of saloons was, on the whole, satisfied that this 
question was receiving the attention it deserved, 'fhe more important question 
related to passes. The Government had made an appreciable redaction a few years 
ago, and one of the consequences was a scries of protests in this House. “If we 
are to abolish passes altogether, I should spend the rest of my life answering 

? ,ueBtions in this House.” In view of opinions expressed in the House, the 
lepartment hod relaxed the cuts in passes to some extent, but be did not think 
it would be reasonable to abolish passes or embark upon an appreciable reduction 
at present. The House then agreed to demands for excess grants amounting to 
about Its. 93 lakhs, and then adjourned till the 27tb. 

Excess Profits 'Pax Amend. Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER The Assembly to-day held a brief sitting lasting an hour, 
during which it passed the Excess Profits 'i'ax Amendment Bill, with two 
amendments. In the course of discussion of the clauses of the &II, two 
amendments were moved on behalf of the Europcon Group. One of these amend¬ 
ments extended from one month to 45 days Uic time limit given under the proviso 
to Section 8 of the Act to tlie assessee to appeal to the Board of Boferees from 
the Excess Profits Tax Oflieer. 'J'lie House rejected without a division Sir Zia-ud- 
Bin Ahmed’s amendment to Iho eficct that any expenditure which assessees might 
go in for in order to show lower profits should not bo excluded in the calculation 
of excess profits tax. 'The House then adjourned sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Sesssion—Calcutta—15th. July to 19th. September 1940 

Mr. Suuiias Bose’s Arrest 

The Monsoon Session of the Bengal I.>egislative Assembly commenced jn 
Calcutta on the ISIh. July 1940 with Khan Bahadur if. Ajsisut Hug, Speaker, in 
the chair. 

After the disposal of some formal items such ns tlie announcement of the 
panel of chairmen .uid the taking of oaths, Mr. Santoah Kumar Baau, Deputy 
Leader of the Congress party, moved the adiotunment of the House to consider 
“the arrest and detention willtout any charge or trial of Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose.” Mr. Basu said that when Mr. Bublms Chandra Bose was arrested on 
.Tuly 2 no reason was disclosed, neither any warrant of arrest shown to him. It 
was only a few days later that the |)euple learnt from a statement made by the 
Secretary of State in Parliament that Mr, Bose’s arrest was in connexion with the 
movement for the removal of the liolwell Monument. At the moment Mr. Bose 
was eng^cd in a mission of iteace, to bring about a rapprochement between the 
two major communities of India. He failed to understand how a^ movement for 
the removal of a monument, in which members of difiercut communities bad taken 
an intimate and keen interest, could be described os prejndicial to public safety. 
He maintained that the monument was a standing reproach, to the l)eople of this 
country and the Covcrnnient should not delay its removal. 

A number of other speakers from the Congress benches, including Mr. 
Suretulra Nath Bixwaa, Itai H, N. (Ihowdhury, Mr. M, A. Zaman and Mr. 
Niharendu Duit itajumdar, described the Black Hole tragedy as a myth. Mr. 
DuU Majumdar described Mr. Bublias Bose’s activities for a Hindu-Moslem 
rapprochement and in this connexion referred to ins work in the Calcutta 
Corporation in combinaiion with the merahers of the Moslem l.oague. 

'i'he rreraier, the Hon. A. K. Faztul Nug, agreed that there was a feeling in the 
country that so far as the Holwcll Monument was concerned it should be 
immediately removed. But the only thing, that stood in the way of its removal 
was the aatyagraha movement. liCt the movement cease and then they would sit 
together and decide what to do with regard to the monument. But he had made it 
abundantly clear Uiat so long as aatyagraha was persisted in the Government 
could not consent to take any action whatsoever. He wanted the House to realize 
that it was not possible for the Government to tolerate a movement like this at 
a time when perfect peace and tranquitlity should prevail in order to enable the 
Government to can 7 on its administration and push on with measures for the 
defence of the conuti 7 and for the successful prosecution of the war. Oonoludlng, 
Mr. Hnq appealed to all leaders to exercise tlieir inUucnce with young men to 
give np Satyagraha and not iiKtitc them to continue tliis movement as if the whole 
future of the country donended upon Uie removal of the Holwell Monument. “Let 
Satyagraha cease,” he added, and “then within a reasonable time the Government 
will be in a position to come to a decision, which, 1 bopo, will be satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

I'owards the close of the debate Mr. A. B. Siddigui appealed to Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose, leader of the Opi>o3ition, to use bis iniliienco to have the Satyagraha 
movement called off in view of the statement of the Chief Minister. Mr. C. W, 
Miles, on behalf of the Kuropcun group, said that they had no obieetion to the 
removal of the monument but Mr. Miles was sure that there would be whole* 
hearted antagonism to its demolition. Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, in reply to Mr, 
Siddiqui’s appeal, wanted to have a clear and unequivocal clarification of what the 
Chief Minister meant. But the Chief Minister did not reply to Mr. Bose. The 
motion was put to vote and was defeat^ l>y 78 to 119 votes whereafter the Houee 
adjourned. 

Motor Vriuclks ]Iuj.b8 

Iflth. JOLT ;—New Motor Vehicles llules wore approved by the Houee to*day, 
the whole day being occupied with the consideration of the rales. It m^ be 
noted that draft of new rules in supersession of the Calcutta and Howrah Motor 
Vehicles Boles, 1930, and the Bengal Motor Vehicles Buies, 1935, was considered 

18 
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at a joint oonferonoe of the representativeB of both the Honee. The lulee as 
amenoed by that joint conference were placed before the House and they underwent 
some further modification to-day and the new rules as amended were approved 
by the Assembly. The new rules introduce some changes of far-reaching character. 
Tne province was divided into 35 regions, generally following the district 
^miuistrative units, for the purpose of control of Transport vehicles. A provincial 
transport authority had been set up with the secretary to the Provincial Government 
in the Department of Oommunicationa and Work as Secretary for controlling the 
transport. Of ^e large number of amendments which were moved to-day most of 
them came from Dr. Nalinakakya Sanyal, Dr. Sanyal in moving his amendments 
prefaced his remarks by saying that the whole object of the proposed rules appeared 
to him to put certaui restrictions on road motor service both for goods and 
pMsenger. The railways wore faring badly in their competition with motor transport. 

Government of India framed certain model rules with a view to give relief 
to the railways. The Central Government expected that the provinces would help 
them by framing rules in accordance with their suggestions. Dr, Sanyal said that 
it would not be in the interest of the province to carry out the suggestions of the 
Government of India. The Bengal Ooveriiment should do nothing which would 
interfere with the free flow of the traflic. Dr. Sanyal criticised the formation of 
regions according to district administrative units. Ho said that this should have 
been done according to geographical boundaries which would not have necessitated 
splitting up of areas into such small units. In the opinion of Dr, Sanyal by the 
formation of regional unit with etuth district the Government hod created undue 
barrier in the traflic movement. Secondly, Dr, Sanyal proposed that every bus 
conductor and driver should ))as8 a t(»t of the working knowledge of the language 
of the province. Dt, Sanyal said that the motor transport business by fair means 
or foul had passed into the hands of people coming from outside. The Government 
by introducing such a provision should do something to put a check to it, 

Sir Nazirauddin, replying, said that apart from the administrative eonvenience 
of having each district as a unit, he felt that the question of the development of 
roads and communications could be better tackled with. The Homo Minister 
assured the House tltat the Government hod taken into consideration the question 
of development of inter-district roads and the Government had made provisions 
to meet that point. Sir Na/.irauddiii could assure the House that the present 
rules would bo worked out entirely on experimental basis and if it was felt later 
that they were causing iuconvenience to tim free flow of the vehicular traffic Ihe 
Government would not hesitate to modify the rules. Boferring to Dr. i^nyal’s 
suggestion that every bus driver and conductor sbould pass a test of the language 
of the province, Bic Nazimuddiu pointed out that the )>ercentBge of literacy was 
very low. If the suggestion was given cflcct to. that would be a source of danger 
to the industry. Dr. SanyaVa su^estion were uegatived by the House. The House 
then adjoutned. 

Co-OPEBATIVB SOCIETIBfi BitL 

17th, JULY The Bengal Co-operative Bocieties Bill, 19.38, which had been 
intro^lucedced by Mr. idukund Behari Mullizh, Minister for Co-operative Credit and 
Karat Indebtedness, came up for consideration to-day. The day’s proceedings 
were devoted to the consideration of a Congress amendment for the recommittal of 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The amendment was defeated by 03 to 48 votes. 
The Bill sought to amend the existing law relating to co-operative sooieties in 
Bengal with a view to fostering the formation and working of co-operative societies 
and the promotion of thrift, seif-help and mutual aid and among persons of mode¬ 
rate means. It aimed at providing better conditions of living and better methods of 
production. 

Ban on Howbij, Nbwb 

IStb. JULY The recent order passed by the Government of Bengal, prohi¬ 
biting the publication of any news in connexion with the Uolwell Monument agita¬ 
tion, formed the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. The Home Minister, 
Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, justifying the issue of the order, remarked that it bad been 
promulgated in the interest of the people of Bengal in order that the agitation, the 
genuineness of which he challenged, might not spread to the mofussil. In Bengal, 
he said, one bad to be particularly careful when an unlawful movement started and 
it was the Government’s experience that in this province terrorism always follow^ 
in tlie wake of the civil disobedience movement. The adjournment motion was de¬ 
feated by 115 votes to 74. 
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Mr. 8yed Jalaluddin Hashemy (Proja) who sponsored the motion, condemned 
the order as curtailing the elemental? right of freedom of expression and associa¬ 
tion. Ho said that the Government were mistaken if by this order they thought 
they would stop the agitation. Mr. Saaauka Sekhar Sanyal (Coneieaa) felt that the 
question of the llolwcll Monument was not a politu^al question from the Congress 
point of view. It was a matter which liad been agitating tlie minds of Moslems, 
while public opinion was unanimous that it should be removed. Mr. Shamsuddin 
Ahmed, Leader of the Proja Party, remarked that they had expected that the “poimlar 
Minist^s” would at least understand tlie feelings of the people of the province on 
this matter and respond to public opinion. Maulana Mahammad Maniruzzaman 
Islamabadi (Proja) also condemned tlie order which instead of suppressing the agi¬ 
tation, would strengthen the movement. Mr. Nanaher Alt (Proja), doubt^ if toe 
application of the Lefence of India Itiiica in a case like this was appropriate. The 
removal of the Moiuimcnt, he said, was long overdue. No question of prestige 
arose. It was the privilege of a (lopular Government to respond to public opinion. 
Mr. Atul Krishna Chose (Congress) observed that this notification under the Defence 
of India Act has be.m issued nut so much for the security of India as for the 
security of the Ministers themselves. The Leader of the Oiiposition, Mr. 8arat 
Chandra Bose said that the issue the debate raised was one of fundamental impor¬ 
tance, not only to nicmbers of this House but also to the wider public in Bengal. 
He snggesteil that the order had been promulgated because the agitation for the 
removal of tlie Mouuineut hud aroused great public interest and because of the 
recent ])nrtici|intion of members of the Moslem community in the movement. He 
reminded the House that during the last civil disobedience movement no attempt 
was made by the Government to suppress news as had been done by toe order 
under discusaion. 'J'ho result of this order would be that newsmongers would go 
about toe city and province spreading garbled stories. By the present order the 
Goveriiinent were stumbling from one imlitioal absurdity into another and 
deeper one. 

Plea eor Gonstituent Askbmui.y 

19th. JULY resolution urging tliat llic future eonstitution of India should 
be framed by a Coustituent Assembly, elected on the imsis of adult franchise, 
evoked healed discussion this evening. Mr. Maqhul Hossain (Erisbak Proja 
Party in Opposition) moved the foliowing resolution : 

‘‘This Assembly is of opinion tlmt toe Government should convey to toe 
Qoveniment of Ind a and through them to the British Government, that the future 
constitution of ludiu should be framed by a Gonslituent Assembly elected on toe 
basis of adult fruucJtise with safeguards for the proletdion of the rights and inter¬ 
ests of Muslims to be determined solely by the Muslim members of such an 
Assembly, tlie repiesentutives of other communities or any Foreign Power having 
no right to interfere vviih decision.” 

Mr. Jalaluddin lloshvmy, another member of tlio Party, moved by way of 
amendment that in tlie meantime flalionai Governments be formed in the Gentre 
as well as in toe pioviuccs, consisting of toe representatives of different important 
political groups in India. 

Dr. H, C. Mookhurjeo (Indian CheisUon) opposed Uie resolution and pointed 
out that the resotutiun only provided for the protection of too rights and interests 
of the Muslims, Icaviiig out of cousiduralion the rights and interests of Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Iiidiaiis and Bchcduled Castes. 

Dr. Syama Prasad JUookerjee. referring to the )>i'eviouB speaker’s complaint 
that the Muslims of India had so long suffered at tlie hands of an “uney'mpatoetio 
majority,” observed that as belonging to the minority community in this province 
he could say the same Ihiii); with regard to tlie majority in this province. Dr. 
Mookerjee pointed out tliat if tlie Muslims of India were sincere in toeir demand 
the majority in India must not bo allowed to dictate the future constitution of this 
country so far as the interests of the minorities were concerned. He would likewise 
declare that toe Hindus of Bengal would not accept any constitution which was 
left to toe mercy oi tlic Muslims of Bcngai. He demanded that the Communal 
Award, at least that porliou of it which affected the Hindus of Bengal, must be 
taken out of the statute book. Dr. Mookerjee declared that when toe time came 
for taking up too question of framing the future constitution of India if the 
MuBlims come forward to look upon the problem as Indians well and good, but if 
they took up the positiou that they wanted to divide India into Hindu and Muslim 
ludk, then it would be open to toe Hindus of India to strive fox framing a 
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constitution which would be in the best interests of India, tbdr motherland, 
because Hindus had no other place to go ; they had to live and die in India. 

Mr. Samalmddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krishak Proja Party, said that the 
main point of the resolution was that Indians must be given the liberty of framing 
their own constitution independent of a third Party. A Constituent Assembly 
alone could do it. There was difference of opinion on the question of the method 
of election to the Constituent Assembly and on that point the Asad Conference 
at Delhi had urged that Muslima of such an assembly should be elected on the 
basis of separate electorates. The mover of the resolution had not, however, 
mentioned that in the last portion of his resolution. The resolution, however, had 
bMn put forward by the mover on his own initiative and as a different internreta* 
tion had been put on the resolution, he would advice the mover (a member or his 
party) to withdraw the resolution. 

The mover thereupon asked for leave to witlidraw the resolution. But the 
Coalition Ministerialist Party objected to leave being granted, and the House 
declin^, by a majority of votes, to grant leave. The Congress Party next moved 
for closure of the debate. The motion was rejected by 87 votes to 56, the Coalition 
Ministerialist Party opposing and the debate was adjourned. 

Co-oi'KUATivE Societies Bill (Contd.) 

aand. JOLT Discussion on tlie Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill was resumed 
when only four clauses of the Bill wore disposed of. Moving an amendment to 
clause 9 of the bill which dealt with the appointment of Itegistrar and of persons 
to assist him, Mr. Satyapriya Batmerjee snggosted that an Advisory Committee 
consisting of 13 members should be appoint^ for the purpose of advising the 
Begistrar and the Provincial Government on all matters ot policy affecting the 
Co-operative movement in the Province. Mr. Bannerjee p<>inted out that committee 
of such description had been appointed by various Provincial Governments for the 
development of the co-operative movement and had been found useful. Further, 
thia would help in deomcialiaation of the eo- 0 |:«Tative movement. The Hon, Mr. 
M, B. UulUok opposed the amendment. He siud that tbo Government were too 
anxious to see the co-operative movement run on proper line. The appointment of 
the Advisory Committee would mean undue iuterfcreuce with tlie working of the 
department concerned. The amendment was lost. 

Another amendment moved by Mr. Bannerjee to clause 12 of the bill which 
dealt wi^ the conditions of registration of a society invoked discussion. Mr. 
Bannerjee suggested that the liability of a society whose objects included the 
creation of funds to be lent to its members and of which the majority of members 
were agriculturists, might at the opinion of its members, be limited or unlimited, 
provide that in the cases of limited liability societies, no share shall be withdraw¬ 
able except in aocordance with the bye-laws. The Hon. Mr. Jf. B. Mullick opposed 
the amendment and endorsed the view expressed by Mr. Wordsworth in this regard. 
There was, however, Mr. Mullick assured the House, ample provision made in the 
bill which would give a society the power to have its liability restricted. The 
amendments were all lost and the House adjourned. 

POUCE CHABOE on ISLAMIA COLLEGE 

2Srd. JULY The House disposed of several clauses of the Co-operative 
g o ei eties Bill to-day after which the Premier, the Hon. A. K. Faelul Huq, said 
be bad been authorized by his colleague to convey to the Principal, the staff and 
students of Islamia Oollege the Government’s regret to «aj innocent person who 
might have been injured. He also announced that the Government had decided 
to appoint a committee of inquiry to go into the incident. 

Mr. Jalaltiddin Haahemy (Krishak Proja) who sponsored the adjournment 
motion, strongly criticized the action of the police in entering the college compound 
and charjging the students with lathis. He maintained that the students of the 
Islamia Allege had not gone on strike nor bad they joined any procession. Mr. 
Bankim Mukerji (Congress) asserted that the police would not have entered the 
precincts of the Collie without the backing of the Home Minister. He criticiz^ 
the Home Minister for his ‘‘bureaucratic meiitolity” in trying to crush the spirit 
of the youth of the province. Mr. P, N. Banerji (Congr^) suggested that the 
matter under discussion should not be made the occasion for mutual recrimination. 
He honied that toe Committee of Inquiry, which had been promised by the Chief 
Minister, would be given adequate powers to enable it to make recommendations 
for the future governance of studeuts in colleges and schools. The Committee, he 
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said, should be an impartial one and should not consist only of politicians ; it 
should include men of educational ex(>crience. The Committee should see that 
students were neither exploited for political purposes, nor their urge for giving 
expression to their aspirations repressed. Mr. Syed Nauaher Alt (Krisliak Proja) 
felt that the Chief Minister’s statement was belated. If it had been made a little 
earlier much unpleasantness might have been avoided and perhaps he would have 
earned the gratitude of many in this House and also of the people outside. The 
statement was neither complete nor satisfactory. The public would like to know 
at whose instance the police entered the college precincts. Had the Principal 
agreed? Mr. W. A, M, Walker (I,eader of European party) said that while nis 

O regrett^ that any innocent persons shoula htive sufl'ered as the result of 
lay’s incidenra, they also deeply deplored the ai^tation which led up to these 
incidents. He ho|)ed that punishment would he meted out to tliose who nad been 
responsible for instigating these youths. They deprecated' the fact that a statement 
bad been made on the floor of the House that a Committee of Inquiry would be 
appointed to investigate the incidents. I)r. Shyamapraaad Mookerji (Congress, 
Calcutta University) took exception to the statement made by the Chief Minister in 
which^ (the Chief Minister) had made “unwaimuted references” to ‘our hoys of the 
Islamia College” only, lie pointed out that both Hindu and Moslem students were 
implicated in Monday’s incidents and tlie Chief Minister should have expressed his 
regret vriUiout making any distinction between Hindu and Moslem students, Mu<^ 
as he disliked undue interference with l^ilimatc student movements, he did not 
like continuous strikes in educational institutions. Ordinarily, there should not 
be any attempt on (he part of any one to induce students to leave their schools and 
colleges to take part in strikes. They should, for the well-being of the province 
and the interest of the student community, put their heads togewer to find out the 
best means of preventing a recurrence of strikes in educational institutions. What* 
ever might be the means adopted they should not apply the police method. Mr, 
A. R, Siddiqi (Coalition) regretted that the memoers opposite had declined to 
admit the reasonableness of the statement which the Chief Minister had maile on a 
previous occasion. The statement which he (the Chief Minister) had made that day 
required a colossal amount of courage. It had been admitted that the entry of the 
police into the college was an unfortunate affair and for this purpose the Govern* 
ment had come out boldly and courageously to apixiint a Committee of Inquiry. 
He congratulated tlie Government on the step they had taken anil appealed to the 
Chief Minister to bury this ‘wretched" incident and stop the whole agitation by 
releasing Mr. Subbas Chandra Bose. Mr. Sarat Chandra Boae (Leader of the 
Opposition) said he was glad that the Chief Minister had announced the appoint¬ 
ment of an Inquiry Committee and that ‘prestige" bad not stood in their way. He 
maintained that Monday’s incident had the effect of cementing the bond of union 
between the two communities in a cause which tliey considered sacred. Mr. Bose 
regretted that the Chief Minister’s statement on Monday’s incident had not gone far 
enough. Uo asked the Chief Minister to take a statesmanlike view of tilings and 
consider the iucideuts from their proper perspectives, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
(Home Minister) said that in view of the statement made by the Chief Minister 
and of the fact that the Government had promised an inquiry, he would not make 
any statement as it might be construed as prejudging the issue. As the trend of 
some of the speeches was in the nature of a personal attack on him, he welcomed 
the appointment of an Inqui^ Committee and opposed ^e adjournment motion. 

At this stime, an Opposition member moved that the question be put. This 
was lost by 90 to 74 votes, and discussion was resumed. While Mr. Syed 
Badruddoja (Coalition) was speaking on the motion, the time limit was reached 
with the result that the motion was talked out. 

IIOLWELL BatXAQBAQA BpSPBNDED 

24th. & 26tii. JULYMr. Sarat Chandra Boae, Leader of the Opposition 
announced that in view of the Premier’s statement on Tuesday that the Government 
“have decided to take immediate steps for the removal of the Holwell Monument,” he 
(Mr. Bose) took upon himself the responsibility of advising the public to suspend 
the Satyagraha movement inaugurated by Mr. gubhos Chanilra Bose in this 
connexion. 

Co-operative Societij® Bill (cohtd.) 

rnie AasembW made considerable progi'ess with consideration of the Co-operative 
gocieties Bill to-dmy, about 30 clauses relating to the status and management of 
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oo'Operative societies, their duties and obligations and privileges, having been passed. 
All the non>ofiicial amendments in connexion with these clauses were lost, in 
one case, when the European party voted en bloc with the Opposition, the Govern¬ 
ment winning by a majority of only four votes. This was in respect o£ an 
amendment suggesting the deletion of sub-clause 2 of clause 25, moved by Mr. 
Satyapiiya Banerji (Congress). Next day, the 25th. July, the Mouse resumed consi¬ 
deration of amendments to the diflerent ctanses of the Bill. One of the important clauses 
disposed of related to the investment of funds of co-operative societies. The Ciause laid 
down that a co-operative society “may invest or deposit its funds in a Government 
Savings Bank or in any of the secuntics si^ificd in section 20 of the Indian Trusts 
Act, 1882, or with the sanctym of tiie llegistrsr, in the shares or debentures, or on 
the security, of any other co-operative society with limited liability or in any other 
manner prescribed”. All amendments, excepting the one moved by Mr. Mukund 
Behary Mutlick, the Minister in charge< making a verbai alteration to the clause, 
were negatived and the clause as amended was passed. All the Government 
amendments were agreed to, while the Opposition amendments were cither defeated 
or were withdrawn. 


Agricultural Debtors Biltj 

On the motion of Mr. Mukunda Bihari ifullick, the Assembly next referred to a 
Select Committee tlie Bengal Agricultural Debtors (second amendment) Bill, 1040, 
with instructions to submit their rejiort by August 8. The Opposition amendment 
urging circulation of the Bill for_ the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by Sep¬ 
tember 15 was lost witiiout a division. One member belonging to the Congress 
Party, however, congratulated the Government on bringing forward the measure. 

Abolitioh op Dowry Bill 

26th. JULY The Assembly this evening disposed of six non-olllcial bills, 
including the Bengal Marriage Dowry Prevention Bill, 1939, which the House 
circulatM for eliciting opinion thereon. 'The Bill which was sponsored by Maulvi 
Aftah Hoaaain (Coajition) sought to put a slop to the dowry system and penalise 
the givlim and taking of dowry. Nawab Musharraf Hossain, Minister in charge 
of the Judicial Department, moved by way of amendment that the Bill be circu¬ 
lated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by January 26, 1941. He pointed 
out that if they wanted to interfere in social affairs, they would find themselves 
in a position when they would not know what to do. After prayer interval, there 
was no quorum and the House adjourned till the 29tb. 

CO-OrEEATlVE SOCIBTIEB BiLL (CONTD.) 

29th. JOLT to let AUGUSTAt the resumed discussion of the Bengal Co-operative 
Societies Bill there was a hot discussion on the question of account of societies. 'The 
Bill provided that accounts of every co-operativo society shall at least once in each year 
and by such date as may be prescribed, be audited by the Begistrar or by an audit 
officer authorised by him in this behalf by order in writing. Amendments moved 
from the Congress party urged that there would be separate audit which should be 
independent of departmental control. The House divided on the question and the 
amendment urging separate and independent audit was defeated by 83 to 55 votes. 
The House then adjourned till the next day, the 80th. July when the Government 
sustained a surprise defeat over an Opposition amendment which wanted 
that the Registrar of the Co-operative Department should have no power of modi¬ 
fying the authenticated statement of accounts of a co-operative credit society 
prepared by an audit officer. When the Speaker put ^e amendment to vote, 
members from the Opposition benches shouted ’yes’ while the number of those 
shouting ‘no’ from the Coalition benches was very small. The SpeaW, therefore, 
declared the Opposition amendment carried. Tne Minister-in-charge of the Bill, 
Mr. Mukunda Behari Mallick, apparently taken by surprise, wanted to know if 
there tras any way of having the mistake corrected on the floor of the House. The 
Speaker pointed out that it could not be done by this House, but the Minister, 
if be wanted, could bring forward an appropriate amendment in the Upper Bouse. 
The consideration of the Bill had not been finished, when Bie Assembly adjourned 
till the next day, the 81st. July, when the question of making an officer of a co¬ 
operative society liable to pay the surcharge for any loss sustained by the society 
due to any act or omission on his part was discussed. 'The Opposition pointed out 
that while the Bill provided for rwnalty for the non-official co-oMrators, it allowed 
the officers of the Co-operative Department to go scot free if any co-operative 
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lociety suBtained any Iobb due to any act of omission on the part of such oflicers 
of the department. The Miniater ))ointed ont that while the oflicers of a society 
were responsible for its iuteriial manai'ement, the officers of the department had noth- 
ini; to do with it. He assured the House that if any officer of the department was 
found guilty of doing anything which might harm the interests of a 
society, deuartmeutal action would bo taken against him as had been done 
on several occasions in the past. Of the i:)l clauses of the Bill, only 
two remained which was disposed of on the next day, the Ist. Angnst, 
whereafter the third reading of the Bill was passed by 81 to 50 votes. 
During the third reading, Mr. Sarat Chandra Hose, leader of the Opposition, 
eriliciaing the Bill cliarauterizod it ns out of dale and as teiuling to officinlization of 
the Oo-orarative movement. While admitting tliat the Bill had some drawbacks, 
the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq maintained that through this Bill efforts bad 
been made to decentralize the powers which, he hojjcil, would pave the way for 
the sound development of the movement. Mr. If. C. Wordsworth giving his 
blessings to the Bill said tliat there had been no doubt some failures in the 
working of the movement In tlic past but its positive achievements were also many. 
Mr. Shamsudiiin Ahmed, lender of the Krishak 1‘roja Party, said that the vesting 
of too much power in tlie hands of the Registrar aid not augur well for the 
development of the Oo-operative movement in this province. 

PLRA for COSSTITDBNT AaflKMliI.Y (CONTD.) 

2nd. AUOUST The Assembly resumed discussion to-day over Mr. Maqbul 
Hossain's (Krishak Praja Party) resolution (on 10th. July) recommending that the 
future Constitution of India should lie framed by a Oonstitnent Assembly, elected on 
the basis of adult franchise with safi^^uards tor the protection of the rights and interests 
of the Muslims. Opimsing the resolution, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq declared that in 
the prevailing conditious of India the framing of a constitution through a 
Constituent Asseml>ly was an impossibility. He said that he was not opposed to 
the Constituent Assembly ns snch, but his suggestion was tliat before they met in a 
Constituent Assembly, the framework of the constitution should be discussed and 
settled among the different comnuinities and Uioy would then meet in the Assembly 
to work oat the details of the constitution. Mr. lluq referred to the difficulties 
experienced by statesmen in Canada, Australia and South Africa in the matter of 
framing a constitution iiy means of a Constituent Assembly, Of the total population 
of India, Hindus constituted about 6? per cent. Iq a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult franchise, if there were, say, 200 representatives, 
there would be about 134 lliudus and the rest would bo the representatives of 
Muslims, Christians and Scheduled Castes and other minority communities. It 
would hot take long to realise that when passions ran liigh and communal warfare 
sundered communities and broke peace and harmony the people would not ^ 
willing to vote for the iuteresls of the country as a whole. They would generally 
vote for their own coramuuity and it would be evident that in such an Assembly, 
the majority community ropresenting about G7 per cent of the population would 
dominate the opinion of the rest of the Assembly, He bought &at tlie b(»t 
solution of the problem would be to settle the frame-work of the constitution 
previously amongst the different communities and the details worked out later by 
the Constituent Assembly, 'ilio resolution was rejected witiioiit a division. 

liANJ) RkVKNUB rj50»I,KU 

Q’he Assembly discussed aiiotlier non-official resolution sixmsored by Mr. Mirza 
Abdul Hafiz (Coalition) urging tliat steps slioiilJ bo taken to give effect to the 
Tocommendations of tlie Bengal Land lievciine Commission with necessary 
modifications. Mr, Jalaluddin Hashemy (Krishak l*rojn Party in Opposition) 
moved, by way of amendment, that steps to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Commission should be taken immediately without any modifications. More 
than half a dozen speakers belonging to the diffcrciit groups participated in the 
debate which bad not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the 5tb. 

Jute RuouiiATiON Amend. Bill 

6Ui. AUGUST ’.—The House adjourned on the 5tli. August owing to the 
Dacca Mail accident, and on tlio next day, the nth. August, it passed two official 
Bills, the Bengal Jute K^ulatioii Amendment Bill, 1040, and the Bengal Revenues 
(Charged Expenditure) Bill iutrodneed resiiectively by the Hon, Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan, Minister for Agriculture, and the Hoii. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, 
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Finnnce Minister. The BengM Jute Emulation Bill, provides for a revision 
of the final record of laud where jute is grown by the Discrict Miuietrate 

for the purpose of correcting mistakes and omissions found by them or brought 
to their notice. 

The Bevenub Biix 

The Bengal Eevcnnes (Charged Expenditure) Bill empowers the Government to 
declare the contribution payable by them under the following Acts as charged upon 
the revenues of the province The Dacca University Act I'JiiO, the Howndi Bridge 
Act, 1026, the Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1032, and the Albert Victor Leper 
Hospital Act, 1035. An Opposition amendment, moved by Dr. tfalimkaha Sanyal 
(Oongress). urging circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting opinion 
thereon by October 31, 1010, was rejected by the House by 34 votes to 55 

whereafter the House adjourned. 

CoiJJBOTioNS TO War Fund 

"'Jlie Gorornmeut do not approve of collection of subscriptions for war 
purposes under threat or compulsion,*’ stated the Home Minister, Sir K. 
Nazim-ud-din when Dr. Nalinalchya Sanyal (Congress) wanted to move an 

adjournment motion to discuss the “manner in which contributions to the War 
Fu^oses Fund are being raised by District Magistrates through the agency of 
Union Boards.” Dr. Sanyal said that he had got four speeifle cases in which 
such subscriptions were sought to bo raised under threat through the agency of 
Union Boards. He added that ho would not press the adjournment motion if 
the Government issued a circular to the District Magistrates informing them that 
the Government did not approve of contributions to the War Purposes Fund 
being raised under throat of compulsion. The Home Minister having made the 
Goveriimout position clear in his statement. Dr. Sanyal did not press his motion. 

Alluvion and Diluvion Amend. Bill 

7th. AUGUSTThe Assembly had a very brief sitting to-day, the only item on the 
agenda being the Alluvion and Diluvion (Amendment) Bill, sponsored by Sir B. P, 
Singh Roy, Bevenue Minister. The Bill sought to insert a new section in the 
existing Act empowering revenue authorities to assess to revenue alluvial reforma¬ 
tions within an estate in certain cases. After Sir B. P. Singh Roy formally 
introduced the measure and moved for its consideration, Rai Harendra Nath 
Chowdhurg (Congress) urged by way of an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a select committee. The aineuumeut was lost end tlie House proceeded with 
the consideration of tlic Bill. Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta (Congress) vaoved the 
only other amendment on the agenda. This was also turned downny the House, 
and the Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The Jute Ordinance 

Sth. AUGUSTThe Jute Ordinance fixing the minimum price of jute, 
promulgated by the Bengal Government, was subjected to sharp criticism to-day 
when the House was given an opportunity to discuss the Ordinance. Mr. Jalaluddin 
Hashemy of the Krishak Rroja Party initiated the discussion by moving a resolution 
disapproving of the Ordinance. The whole day was taken up with the discussion 
of Mr. Hashemy’s motion, which was ultimately defeated. In course of the debate 
references were made by Opposition members to rumours which were current in 
the market that some ministers operated in the market for their personal advantage. 
Mr. Walker, Leader of the European Party, referring to these remarks said that 
he hoped that there would be categorical denials from the Ministry regarding these 
allegations. The Hon. Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy, who replied on behalf of the Government, 
strongly maintained that they were actuated by no other consideration than that 
of serving the best interest of the cultivators. 

The Frobiuition Bill 

Otb. AUGUST The Government’s policy of gradual Prohibition was reiterated 
this evening by the Excise Minister, Mr. P, D, Raikut, speaking on a non-official 
Bill, entitled Bengal Prohibition Bill, introduced by Mr. Harendranath Rai 
Choudhury (Oongress). In moving that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, 
Mr. Roy Choudhury said that when other provinces were forging ahead with the 
policy of prohibition there was no reason why Bengal should lag behind. If the 
Government were sincere in their declaration about the policy of Prohibition, they 
should introduce ProMbition in one of the big consuming districts; he suggested 
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that they should begin with the Twenty'four Parganas Distriot, which, according to 
the speaker, was “the second greatest sinner in respect of the drinking evil.” He 
addm that as any attempt to secure Prohibition without legislation should only be 
trifling with it, this Bill proposed to furnish the instrument necessary for giving 
effect to it and ensuring its success. The Bill would prohibit the production, 
manufacture, possession, export, import, transport, purchase, sale and consumption oi 
intoxicating liquor and products c.vcept religions, medicinal, scientific, industrial and 
such like purposes in Iho province of Bengal. In opirosing the Bill and its reference 
to a Select Committee, the Excise Minister said that the experience of other provinces 
in India, where IVohibition had been introduced, Jiad shown them that the Bengal 
Government’s policy of gradual Prohibition was a sound* one. Ue added that in the 
present financial position of tlie Government, it was not possible for them to 
introduce large-scale Prohibition, because in that case work in tlie nation-building 
departments would sufler. lie emphasised, however, tiint the ultimate goal of diu 
Government was tital frohibitiou. Mr. Roy Ohoudliury’a motion was rejected by 
the House without a division, 

THB MlSflKMBAKOHR BlIJ. 

Dr. Nalinakha Sanyal (Congress) next moved that his Bill entitled “the Bengal 
Misdemeanour Bill" be referred to a Belect Oommittee. Mr. Sanyal said that the 
Government of India Act, lOiJj did nut provide for certain classes of offences which 
were regarded as acts of misdemeanour in accordance with the Government of India 
Act, 1910. The object of the Bill was to remove this anomaly. Dr. Sanyal told 
the House that thu Bill was on the lines of a similar Act in England, entitled the 
Public Bodies Corruption Practices Act. Nnivab Musharajf Hossain, Judicial Minis¬ 
ter, opposed the Bill and its reference to a Select Committee. He held that there 
was no justification for a Bilt of that ktiul. Dr. Hanyal’s motion to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was rejected. The Assembly Uicn adjourned till the 12th. 

Aor. Pbodbce Mabkki'b Biij. 

12th, to 20Ui. AllGOST :—The Bengal Agricultural Produce Markets BUI, 1040, as 
re|iorted by the Select Oommittee, came up for consideration on the 12th. Angvst on a 
motion by Mr. TamUiMin Khan, Minister for Agriculture. The Congress Party’s 
amendment urging recomraittal of the Bill to tlie same Selciit Committee was 
negatived by the House without a division after tlie motion had been debated for 
more than two hours and a lialf. it was tioinled out on behalf of the Congress 
Party that while they were in symiiatby wiln the underlying principles of the Bill, 
they thought its provisions, as llicy bad emerged from the Select Ctoromittee, would 
not further the objects of tbe Bill, No provision liad been made in the Bill to 
ensure a fair deal and a fair price for the oiiltivators, which were tbe declared 
objects of the Bill. The Krisliak Proja Party iu onpositioii, however, wanted that 
the Bill should be considered clause by clause and any defects in it remedied on 
tbe floor of the Hoiu-e. 'I'he European Group insisted tiiat tbe Bill should be tested 
as an experimental utessure fur a period not exceeding three years in one or two 
selected areas to be specified by Government notification. Speaking on behalf of 
the landholding community, Mr. Tarak Nath Mookherjee oppose the Bill. He 
protested against wtiat he termed “the scheme of expropriation’* provided in the 
Bill iu regard to the taking of Uio roaungcmciit of private markets from 
owners by tlie market coinndttccs. Opposing tlie Congress Party’s motion, Mr, 
TamizudUin Khan pointed out that the Bill was introduced about a year and a. half 
ago and it bad been coiisidcred from all iNiinls of view in the Select Committee 
and be did not think any useful pur|iuse would be served by sending it again to the 
Select Committee. As regards tlic European Group’s suggestion that it should be 
introduced as an expeciuieiitul measure iu certain selected areas, the Minister remar¬ 
ked that it was a very useful suggestion and tiio Government would consider it. 
With reference to the r^istratioii of all markets for agricultural produce as provided 
in the Bill, the Aliuister claimed that the Bengal Government had taken a step in 
advance of other provinces. 'J'he Assembly at this slwe adjourned till the ISth. 
August when tbe House discussed some subdausns of the ‘definition’ clause and 
disposed of them. But as Government were not ready with their proposals with 
regard to other sub-clauses tbe House again adjourned till the 19tb. August when 
members of tbe Opposition pointed out that the defiiiiliou of ‘agriculturaT produce’ 
in the Bill was (oo wide and they suggested tliat tbe Government should b^iu 
with by taking two or three commercial crops for the purpose of the Bill and after 
they had obtained sofilcient experience' of controlling the markets with regard to 
19 
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these oommodities, they could include other commodities within the scope of the Bill, 
or brinK in a fresh legislation for the purpose of including all other commodities. 
Several amendments were moved the Opposition on these lines. Mr. Tamizuddin 
Khan opposed the amendments, which were put to vote and lost whereafter the 
House wiourned till the 20tb. August when Mr. Tamizuddin Khan moved a short- 
notice amendment defining 'agriciiliurnl produce.* The amendment was accepted by 
the House by 9'J votes to 69, the Euroiiean members voting with the Opposition. An 
amendment moved by Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the European Group, seeUng to 
delete “any article of food or drink, manufactured or prepared wholly or in part 
from any produce of agriculture or horticulture’’ from the definition by the hon. 
Minister, was rejected ^ thd House without a division. An amendment, moved by 
Mr. Salted Alt of the Kiishak i:’roia Party in Opposition, seeking to include sericul¬ 
ture within (he definition of ‘agricultural produce’ was negatived by 59 votes to 111. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Bubai. Pbimaby EnUCATlOM Biu. 

16th. AUGUST Two non-official Bills took the whole time of the Assembly 
to-day, The first of the measures, entitleil the “The Bengal Knral Primary Educa* 
cation Bill,” introduced by Manlvi Abdvi Jahbar Palwan of the Erishak Proja Party, 
wanted (hat agriculturists should not bo required to pay their share of the raucation 
cess as r^niied under the Bengal Primary Education Act. The motion for taking 
the Bill into consideration was rejected by 107 votes to C.5. 

Fixation op Waoks Bill 

The second Bill entitled “Fixation of Minimnm Bates of Wages Bill,” intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Sibnath Sanerjee, (Jougress I^ibonr, wanted that minimum wages^ of 
workers in factories and mines should be fis6<i at Es, HO. Mr. Banerjee’s motion 
for referring the measure to a select committee was rejected by 58 votes to 43. 

Toe Se(X)ni>aev Kdooation Bill 

21st. A 22nd. AUGUST The Prime Minister. Mr. A, K, Faelul Huq, introduced 
ont he 21st. Angust tlie Bengal Secondary Educational Bill and moved that it be referred 
to a select committee with instruction to stilimit their report by November SO. 'The 
Bill aimed at establisliing an auHiovity to regulate and control secondary education in 
the province as recoinmauded by tlie Hadler Commission over twenty years ago. The 
Prime Minister, at the outset, regretted that members of the Congress Party and 
of the Hindu Nationalist Party whom ho had proi>oBod to include in the select 
committee bad declined to give their consent to serve on the committee. “The 
inefficient secondary education prevailing in tliis province is one of the main 

causes of onr comparatively slow progress”, declared Mr. Fozlul Huq. The 
present unsatisfactory nature of secondary education control was in_ part a l^acy 
from the now generally adinitteil unfortunate policy of providing for higher 
education facilities in the hops that tliose so educated would undertake the 
responsibility of spreading education downwards. Unirersitira were created and 
questions concerning the constitution and }x>wers of these (JniversUies were^ the 
educational issues which attracted m<»t attention. Little attention was paid to 
either secondary or primary education. Mr, Uuq referred to the report of the 

Sadler Commission and said tliat conditions had changed for tlie worse since the 
Oommission reported. When the Oommissioa reported there were lees than 7(]0 
recognis^ high schools. There were now nearly 1,4(X) high schools. But the 
oonstltution of the University was still the same, that is, one not designed for 

secondary education control. The Prime Minister remarked^ that successive 

Governments had tried to establish a controlling board and had failed. One of the 
reasons why this Goverumcat was not able to take earlier action was that until 
the recent amendment of the Government of India Act, it was not quite clear 
whether (his legislature had power to enact a measure dealing with all aspects of 
secondary education. That power, he said, since April 1 of this year, definitely 
vested in the legislature. Eeplying to the criticism made in the press and on the 
platform by prominent educationists and others of the provisions of the Bill, Mr. 
Huq asBurea the Calcutta University that if after enquiry the Government were 
satisfied (hat following the effects of the new Bill the University’s financial position 
and its activities justified a revision of tiie present five-year financial agreement, 
then the Government would be sympathetic and helpful. Certainly this Bill 
had not been designed to impose financial hardships upon the University and 
there was no reason to suppose that the University’s ultimate financial etability 
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will be endangered. Concluding, Mr. Huq said that be had no illnsions aa to the 
difficnity of transforniing the present ineffective secondary education into a vital, 
inspiring prot'css and did not claim that the Bill was perfect. But he claimed that 
they were replacing a system in which progress was impossible by one in which 
the requisite progress could be made, lie appealed for the co-operation of the 
people of the province when tlie Board was eslalilished in working it. 

Mr. Harendm Nath Bai Chowdhury (Oongresa), moved, by way of amend¬ 
ment, that the Bill be circulated for the pnriiose of eliciting public opinion Ihereon 
by December 31, ID'IO. Mr. Ilai Chowdhury said that secondary education in 
Bengal was the creation of non-ofliuial enterprise and it had been built np by 
voluntary^ contribution from the Government, and nut by any substantial 
contribution from die public exchequer. Mr. Chowdhur^ told the House that their 
complaint was not so much because there were so many Hindus and so many 
Muslims on the proposed board, but because secondary education in Bengal 
was going to lie handed over to the control of a political body, not an educalioutd 
body. He also contended that llie five lakhs of ru])ees at the disposal of the 
Board could not improve secondary education. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim (Krisliak Proja 1‘arty) moved an amendment, urging the 
circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion thereon liy November 30. The Assembly 
then adjourned till tlie next day the 22nd. August when Mr. P. R. Thakur 
(Independent, Sche<iulcd Caste) supported the Congress Party’s circulation motion. 
He pointed out tliat the representalioii to his community in tlie propos^ 
Secondary Education Board, its cxcciitive council and other committees was 
absolutely inadequate, Mr. Alul Sen (Congress) (dinrncterised the Bill as obnoxious 
and roferreil to the “ugly, communal and ollicinl” representation of the proposed 
Board. Speaking on beiialf of the Krisliak Proja Party in Opposition, Mr. Ahu 
Hoaaain Sarkar said tlial liis party had decided to acodi'd qnalinra 8up]iort to the 
Education Minister's motion for reference of (bo Bill to a select committee. 

After a three hours* debate, in which aliout a du/eit speakers participated, the 
House adjourned. 

Omission of Bi,a«k-1Ioi,b Stobv 

28rd. AUOCST A non-ollicial resolution urging that the Government should 
take immediate action for tlie omission of all references to the aileg^ Black Hole 
tragedy from all books in use in the Province of Bengal, came up for consideration 
to-day, Mr. A. K. Pazlul Huq, Prime Minister, said tliat the resolution as worded, 
was not a practical projiositioii. 'J'he Government would bo prepared to accept the 
resolution if it was amended to state (bat the Government should take immediate 
action for not allowing any book having references to tiie alleged Black Hole 

tragedy as a historical fact to be used as text-books and prize books. The mover 

accepted the amcndmoiiC and the amended resolution was then passed by the 
House without a division. 

'J'HE Pixinn Commission 

I'he House next had prolonged disenssion on a resolution urging 

that steps be taken to give effoit to tlie recommendations of the Bengid 

Laud Revenue Commission (Floud Commission) with necessary modifications for 
the replacement of Permanent Bettlemeiit and the Zaniindnri system by a ryotwari 
method. Speaking on the resolution. Sir Ji. P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, 
informed the House that the Goyernment were anxious to fake toe fullest advantage 
of the recommendaiions of the I'lond Commission and examination of toe propostda 
by a special officer appointed by the Government was proceeding simultaneously 
with the consideration of too suggestion by the Government. 

I'HB Secondary Eddcatjon Biia (cohtd.) 

27Ui. ft 28th. ADOUST More than a dozen members participafed in the third day’s 
debate on toe Becoiidarv Education Bill ou toe 27th. Angnst Speaking on behalf of 
the European Group, Mr. W, C. Wordsworth, supporting the Government motion for 
the reference of the Bill to a select committee, said that his group held the Bill to 
be better than nothing, though not so good as it might be. It had been accepted 
for toe last twen^ years that a Secondary Edneatioii Board was necessary and 
was coming, and that any Board must, iu the present eonditiona, satisty the 
strongest party on which tlie Government depended and so it contained a doze of 
communalisni. He pointed out timt the circulation motion of the Congress Party 
meant postponement of the consideration of the Bill. He did not believe that there 
was any evil purpose, intention, or potentiality in the Bill or in toe organisation it 
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proposed to set op. Mr, Nalini Sanjan Sarker, ex*Finance Minister, in suppot^g 
the Congress Party’s motion for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion, 
strongly condemned the provisions of the Bill and remarked^ that its _ objei^ 
vas consmunal and political, rather than educational. He said that intend 
of calling the Bill the Secondary Education Bill it should have been 
called “a Bill to strangle secondary education”. Next day, the asth. August, 
Dr. Syettna Prosad Mookerjee (Iiidefiendent Hindu Nationalist), supporting 
the Congress Party’s circulation motion, said that he was opposed to the main 

S rinciple of the Bill and added, “r.et me say it without any hesitation that this 
ill is fundamentally unacceptable to us and even if it is adopted by the House 
as a result of Government .majority, we are not going to accept it outside the 
Legislature. We shall consider it a sacred and imperative duty on our part to 
resist its operation in every possible manner.” Mr. tazlw^ Rahman (Coslitionh 
representative of tlie Dacca University, supporting the provisions of the Bill, said 
it followed the recommendations of the Badler Commission and the Secondary 
Elducation Board as proposed in the Bill was more autonomous than the one 
contemplated by the Sadler Commission. Mr. Skamauddin Ahmed, Leader of the 
Erishak Proja l?arty, in supporting the Select Committee motion, appealed to Dr. 
Syama Prosad Mookerjee and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose to revise their decision and 
agree to serve on the Select Committee. Winding up the debate on behalf of the 
Opposition, Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose strongly condemned the provisions of the 
Blit and cnaracterised it as an iil-oonceived measure which, according to him, not 
only fell far short of the educational requirements of the province, but its proposals 
were incomplete in certain re8|>eotB and preverse and reactionary in others. Mr. 
Bose declared that if this Bill was passed into law without giving an opportunity 
to the public, the educationists and the thousands of managing committee of high 
schools to give their opinion on it, “we shall consider it our duty, both inside and 
outside this House, to take such steps as will make the Secondary Education Bill 
a dead letter in this province”. Replying to the debate, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, said that he wished that the threat that had been held out 
by Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee and the Leader of the Opposition had not been 
utter^ in seriousness. He was prepared to accept them, whatever might be the 
consequences, lie declar^ that the members of the Coalition Pury were determined 
to show to the world that they would be untrue to Islam and their culture if they 
did not put this Bill on the statute book. Refuting the charge that the proposM 
S^ndary Education Board would be communal in composition. Mr. Huo enquired 
if the mere proper represeutation of Muslims on the Board was considered as an 
act of communalism ? lie informed the House that the select committee would 
not be beginning its work before November and that in tlio mesniime they would 
forward Bill to the two Uaiversities for their opinion aud were prepared to 
take views of educational experts to be nominated by the Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition and Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee. Ho woe even prepared to go further, 
alt^ugh agunet the mandate of bis party. He was prepared to circulate the 
Bill for eliciting opinion thereon provided the threats that bad been uttered were 
uncondilionally withdrawn and an assurance was given by the Opposition that 
they would co-operate with them in the select committee. 

A discussion arose as to the exact iimiHcations of the Prime Minister’s offer. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, I.«8der of the Opposition, said that if the Government 
t^eed to keep an open mind in tlie matter aud to consider the whole position on 
ue basis of the views elicited after circulation of the motion, he would have,no 
hesitation in accepting the offer. As regards what was said to be a threat, he 
point^ out that so far as he himself was concerned, he had merely referred to 
what might happen in the future if the Bill was passed into law in spite of the 
opposition of aJcig community which had contributed so much for the develop¬ 
ment and expansion of education in this province. The Prime Minister said 
that the remarks of the Leader of the Opposition did not mean an acceptance of 


his oner. 

The motions were thereafter put to vote. The Prime Minister’s motion for 
reference of the Bill to a select committee was adopted by 121 votes to 60. The 
OongreSB Party’s motion for circulation of the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
opinion was rejected by the House by 131 votes to 71. An analysis of the voting 
on Congress Party’s motion showed that all the Hindu members, excepting 
the Hindu Ministers, vot^ for it while all the Muslim members excepting the 
three independent, vot^ against it. The announcement of the result of the voting 
WM followed by shouts of “Hindu Mintslers Besign” from the Congress benches. 
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Eddoation of Backwa&d Hindus 

SOtb. AUGUST The Government suffered a defeat to-day, when a non-official 
resolution asking the Government to sauo.tion Be. 10 lakhs every year (including 
1940-41) for the education of the scheduled caste and other educationally backward 
Hindus of this province, was adopt^ by the llouse. In the absence of the Prime 
Minister, who holds the Education |>ortfoUu, Bir B, P. Singh Roy. Revenue 
Minister, speaking on the resolution, said that the Scheduled Caste Education 
Advisory Committee, which had been appointed by the Government, had submitted 
a scheme and had made their recommendations with regard to (he question of 
spreading education among the scheduled castes in tlie province. The Government 
would now apply their minds to those recommendations* and would try to accept 
as many of tueni as possible. If in giving effect to the recommendations accept^ 
by the Government, it was rcouired that recurring grant should be made for the 
purpose, the Government slioula not hesitate to provide that sum. It did not 
matter to them if such a grant amounted to five or seven lakhs of rupees, or 
more. _Mr. Rasik Lai Biswas (Coalition), the mover, wanted to withdraw the 
resolution on the assurance given by the Minister, but tlie House refused to grant 
leave by 58 votes to 52. the Government supporting the motion for leave. 

Bknoal Irrigation Bchrmb 

Srd. SEPTEMBER A big irrigation project known as the Damodar-Hooghly- 
Howrah Flushing scheme, estimated to cost more then three erores of rupees, was 
placed before the Assembly this evening by Maharaja Srish Chandra Nandy of 
Cossimbazar, Minister for Works and Communication. The Minister made a 
reference to the project while moving a resolution to the effect than an improvement 
levy should be imposed in the area to be served by the Damodar-Hooghly-Howrah 
Flushing scheme. The total area within what might be called the perimeter of 
the scheme, is six lakhs and eleven tbonsaixl erores. The rate of levy which would 
be imposed, the Minister said, would be decided on the basis of calculation of the 
addition out-turn. It was proposed to finance the scheme by raising a loan of 
three erores of rupees. On behalf of the Opi>osition, Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal 
(Congress) moved an amendment urging that the improvement levy which would 
be imposed under the scheme should be at a rate to be approved by the Assembly. 
Replying to the debate, the Minister pointed out that Government would take up 
the scheme as soon as the financial conditions would permit them to borrow the 
required money, but he could not say whether lliey could wait till the war was 
over. He assured the Europeans that the scheme would not affect the river Hooghly. 
He told the Opposition tiiat, if there was no improvement in the area covers by 
the scheme, they would not impose any levy on the cultivators. The Opposition 
amendment was lost without a division and the Government rcsolutiott was accepted. 

Calcutta Municipal Aubnd. Bill 

4th. to 10th. SEPTEMBER The bon. Nawah Khwaja Hahihnlla Bahadur of 
Dacca, Minister for liOcal Self-Government, introduced on the 4th. Uie Calcutta Muni¬ 
cipal (Amendment) Hill, 1940, and moved that it be referred to a select committee with 
instructions to submit their report by January ,*11, 1941, The Bill sought to remove 
the Cliief Executive Officer from the ephere of iufiueuce of individual Councillors 
and Aldermen of the Corporation, to make definite provisioue that appointment to 
higher posts in Cori oration^ shall not be made except on the recommendation of 
a Berviee Commission (the Chairman aud moml>ei'B of which will be appointed by the 
Government), and to assume larger powers of control in cases of default or abuse of 
powers by the Corporation. The Bill further sought to make a definite provision in 
the Act for the supiirmsion of a department of tiie Corporation and the diesolntion 
of die body of Councillors and Aldermen in case die Ctorporatiou had shown its 
incompetence to perform, or had persistently made default in the performance of the 
duties imposed on it by or under the Act, or had abused its powers. The appoint¬ 
ment by the Government of a Government Officer as Chief Executive Officer of the 
Corporation and the conferment of certain i>ower8 on him was also provided. In 
moving reference of the Bill to a select committee, the Minister pointed out that it 
was intended to meet a widespread demaud for improving the efficiency and tone of 
the administration of the Calcutta Corporation. **1 confess,” the Minister remarked, 
"that there is some force in the con tendon that the proposed measure is a retrograde 
one not quite in harmony with progressive democratic ideas of local self-government, 
but 1 hope the House will agree with me that circumstances have oompell^ the 
Goveininent to retrace their steps in this matter. Viewed against the bacl^round 
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of nepoUBm. inefficiency and corruption which have characterised the adminis¬ 
tration of the Corporation durine the last few years, our proposals appear to 
offer the only efifective remedy that can be thought of and may on that ground 
be fully iustified." Next day, we 5tb, September, about a dozen members parti¬ 
cipated in the debate. Discussion more or less followed the lines which 
emerged on the previous day—members of the Coalition Forty describing the 
measure as an urgent niece of legislation necessary to effect much-needed 
reforms in the working or the Corix>ration, whiie the Opposition characterized 
it as "reactionary and retrograde.” The House then adiourned till the 9th. 
Scomber, when about a dozen speakers, mostly belonging to the Opposition, 
parUcipat^ in the debate, Mr. Sanioah Kumar Basu, Deputy Leader of 
the Congress Party and a former Mayor of the Corporation, remarked that 
history had not recorded a constitutional outrage of such enormity perpet¬ 
rated by a Government upon a helpless people. The ‘popular Ministry’ in 
Bengal, was, by sheer violence, attempting to put the band of the clock 
of progress half a century back. Mr. Basu suggested that the Government 
might test the bo»a fiilM of the charges levelled against the Corporation 
by holding a general election in January on this issue. If they got a clear verdict 
or the rate-payers in favour of the Bill it might be brought up during the next 
budget session before the House and passed without a single dissentient voice. 
Mr. J, 0. Gupta, Chief Whip of the Congress Fary, criticised the attitude of 
the European group towards the Bill and observed that they acted quite un- 
Britonlike when they were in India. If such a Bill, remarked Mr. Gupta, had 
been brought forward in the British Parliament the Government in power would 
have fallen the next day. Syad Badruddoja (CooXiiiov), in snp)>orting the motion 
for circulation, cited cases of irregularities in the Corimration administration. Next 
day, the lOtb. September, Mr, Sarat Oh. Bose, Leader of the Opposition, in the 
course of his speech, gave, what were, according to him, instances of Ministerial 
interference in appointments during the last three years the Ministry had been in 
power. Mr. Bose pointed out that the charge that arrears in colleruion were large 
could not be made justifiably by the Government, since the Government themselves 
owed the Corporation Us. 12 lakhs. Mr. Bose charged the hon. Mr. 11. S. Suhrawardy 
with interference in judicial proceedings, by quoting from a letter which the latter 
wrote to the Commissioner of rolice in connection with the prosecution of a certain 
Muslim. How could such a frankly communal Government interfering in the 
course of justice be, he asked, entrusted with power to destroy at will the autonomy 
of the Calcutta Corporation ? The Premier, intervening in the debate, referred to 
Mr. Bose’s cbailengo that a referendum Im taken on the Bill and asserted that 
Calcutta Hindus who formed 80 per cent of the rate-payers being communally 
minded, would naturaliy throw out the Bill. At this stage loud and antp-y protests 
drowned tlte Fremier’s voice and the Premier witlidrew his remarks on the Speaker 
advising him not to introduce communal colour in the debate, Mr. N. E, Sarker, 
ex-Ministcr, supporting the Congress Party’s amendment, said that if the Calcutta 
Corporation could be charged with nepotism and favouritism in the matter of 
appointment, the same charge could be levelled against the present Government of 
Bragal. Mr. Barker thought that the main and real object of the Bill was to get 
control of the Corporation for the purpose of distributing all patronage among the 
supporters of the Ministry. Supporting tiie Select Committee motion, Mr. M. A. H. 
Ispahani, Leader of the Muslim lei^oe Party in the Corporation, said that no 
one could deny that the present state of &e Corporation was such that a collapse 
was imminent. Mr. T. C. Ooswami observed that it was very easy with a comfort¬ 
able majority to get a measure through but it was not so easy to make the people 
swallow it. Mr, A. E. Siddiqui, Mayor of Calcutta, said that they were all agreed 
that abuses bad crept into the administration of the Corymration and that the 
proposed measure had received unqualified support for the majority of its clauses 
with slight modifications, Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, Leader of the Krisbak Froja 
Party, appealed to the Government to agree to the circulation of the Bill. Mr. 
Barat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Opposition, said that members of the Cabinet 
bad interfered in the matter of ap^intments in the Calcutta Corwration, the 
Improvement Trust and other bodies and be asked the House to consider seriously 
whether they could vest the powers proposed in the Bill in a Govemment with 
such a record. Participating in the debate, Mr. A. K, Faelul Huq, Premier, cited 
the instances of Bomb^ and Madras where the Government bad power to appoint 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Coiqmration and said that he failed to understand 
why there was opposition to the Bengal Govemment bang vested with such powers. 
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The Nawab Bahadur cjf Dacca, Minister in cha^e of the Bill, replying to the 
debate, said that it api^eaied that the intention of the Opposition was to delay the 
passage of the Bill. 

The Congress Party’s amendment was then put to vote and reiected. The 
motion for Select Committee was carried. The European Group voted with the 
Government against the amendment, while the other groups in the House, namely, 
the Congress, the ICrishak Proja, Independent, Scheduled Castes, and the Hindu 
Nationalist Parties voted for Ute amendment. The Government motion for reference 
of the Bill to a select committee was accepted by the House by 127 votes to 32, 

Hindu Widowrus’ Re-maubiaob Bill 

6th. SEPTEMBER "No Hindu widower shall marn any one who is not a 
vridow.” This was the main provision of a non'Ofneial Bill entitled the Bengal 
Hindu Widows’ liemarriages Pro()agation Bill, which was introducol by Mr. 
Manmohan Das to-day. Mr. Hus, moving the Bill, said that if it was provided 
that a widower whenever he would remarry should marrv a widow, all the 
widows betweeu the ages of .5 and 25 nnmtmring about three lakhs in the province 
might get remamel. Un behalf of the Government, Nawab Musharaff husaain, 
Judicial Minisrer. moved by way of an amendment that the Bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon hy July 18, 11)41. He said that if public opinion 
was strongly in fa\our of the Bill, there would be no diincnlty on the part of the 
Government to accept it. The House accepted the amendment without a division. 

DOWUY ItESTBIOTION BlDL 

Another uon-ofRcial Bill entitled the Bengal Dowry Bestriction Bill, 1940, 
introduced by Mi. Surendranath Jiiavas, was also circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by November 30, 

Bhopb & Estabusbmrnts Bii.1, 

tlth. A 12th. SEPTEMBER The Bengal Shojis and Establishments Bill, 1940, as 
passed by the Upi>cr lluuso, came up fur cunsidoratiou this eveuing. In moving for the 
consideration of the Bill, Mr. //. S. Huhruuiardy, Minister for Commerce, said that 
some other provinccii had [lassed Bills of this type. But they had not been brought 
into operation prcrumalilv because they contained provisions which had not the 
goodwill of all imrticB and perhaps because they were diliicult to administer. 'Hie 
Miuistec thought that h« had eliminated such provisions from the Bill now before 
the House as might stand iii the way of its being put into operation. Dr. Nalinakaha 
Sanyal (Congress), Hpcalcing on an amendment to the 'commercial establishments’, 
pointed out that joiirnalists had been excluded from the purview of the Bill, although 
they kae.w how very dillicuU it was for tliem to get their inoutlily paymeiits on the 
due date. It would be desirable, if not in the body of the Bill itself, to give special 
protection to them. Itoplyiug, Mr. Suhraward/ said that the deliuition of 'commer¬ 
cial establishments' in the Bill was quite wide. It applied to clerical establishments 
of all commercial undertakings. 'J'he 8|icaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Ilaq, said 
that clerical stall of printing presses was included in the definition. Dr. Sanyal : 
The editorial staff will not he regarded as clerical staff. The Speaker : I think we 
shall leave out the editoiial staft' for the present. Dr. Sanyal : 'J'hey are most bard 
working people. Mr. Suhrawardy belicvm that the rank and file in printing presses 
and newspaper oftices would come under tiie purview of the Bill as clericm staff of 
commercial establishmeius and, if necessary, the Minister would declare all Biose 
establishments as commercial establishments. The European Group welcomed the 
Bill. The House had not concluded discussion when it aajourned till the next day, 
the 12tb. September, when the Bill as passed by the Upper Tloiise, was passed by 
the Assembly. The hou. Mr. H, S, Suhrawardy, Minister in charge of the Bill, told 
the House that he )iope<l to bring forward an amending Bill with regard to the 
question of regulation of hours of work of employees in commercial establishments 
by March next. _2'hc Congress Party’s amendment, urging inclusion of commercial 
establishmeuts within the purview of tiie Bill so far as the question of working 
hours was concerned, was rejected by the House by 103 votes to 53, 

Leoislatobs Disquadifioation Removal Bill 

ISlh. SEPTEMBER :—8ir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, introduced to-day the Bengal 
Legislature (removal of disqualificBtions) Amendment Bill, 1940, seeking to amend the 
Act of 1937. Under the Act a person is not debarred from booming or being a 
member of either Chamber of the Bengal Ij^islature by reason only of the fact 
that as a part-time member of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Force he holda 
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en office of profit under the Oromt in India. When, however, such a member of 
the Legislature holds such office as a fuli-time member in any of His Majesty’s 
forces, he is disqualified for being a member and his seat in the Legislature falls 
automatically vacant. The object of the amending Bill is to enable such a member 
to retain his seat in the Legislature even if he bolds such an office in time of war 
for anv purpose or in time of peace for any purpose connected with internal security. 
On benalf of the Oongress Party, Mr. Santosk Kumar Baau, Deputy Leader, poiu> 
ted out that the clauses in the amending Bill had been so dratted that civil engineers, 
doctors or even menials who might be employed in connection with the equipment 
or administration of Military, Naval or Air Force would be made eligible for election 
to the Legislature, thereby setting at naught the very salutary provisions of the 
Government of India Act, which definitely laid down that no persons who held a 
post under the Crown in India would be qualified for election to the Legislature. 

AORicui/roBAi. Drstobs Amend. Bill 

Ifith. SEPTEMBER ‘.—The House passed the Agricultural Debtors (Second 
Amendment) Bill, and permitted the Homo Minister, Khwaja Bir Nazimuddin, to 
withdraw the Removal of Disqualification Amendment Bill previously introduced by 
him. Sir Nazimuddin said that he proposed to introduce a fresh Bill at the next 
session, in which he hoped the objections raised to the present Bill would be met. 
Meanwhile in order to permit members so desiring to take an active part in the 
war effort it was proposed to bring into effect by an Ordinance the provisions of 
Bnch a Bill. The Assembly at this stage was prorgued. 


Autumn Session—Calcutta—28th. Nov. to 4th. Dec. 1940 

WiTHDEAWAL OF PSESB BaN 

The Assembly met on the SSth. November for its autumn session with the 
Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Hague in the Chair. The notification issued 
recently by the Government banning publication in the province of news regarding 
hunger strikes by persons in jails or places in British India was the subject of 
an adjournment motion. Moving the adjournmeut motion. Dr. Natinaksha Sanyal 
characterised the Government Order as ’‘astounding ”. He remarked that the 
Nam Government had not been able to stop news in the manner sought to be 
done by the Government of Bengal. But what the Nazi Government could not do, 
Sir Nazimuddin bad tried to do. Dr. Sanyal said that the public had a right to 
know about the grievances of the prisoners on hunger-strike. He asked if the 
rumour that the prisoners were not given certain facilities regarding interviews, 
correspondence, management of the kitchen, etc. was correct. He also wanted to 
know whether it was a fact that a person like Mr, Subhas Chandra Bose had not 
been allowed to have in his possession a shaving slick and a safety razor. Sir 
Nazimuddin, the Home Minister, in his reply to the debate, referred to a catalogue 
of grievances submitted by the hunger-strike persons and said that all of them 
were b^ng treated as I and II class prisoners and were being given all possible 
facilities. Sir Nazimuddin informed the House that fifteen persons detained under 
Section 26 of the Defence of India Rules in the Presidency Jail were in hunger- 
strike. He contradicted the statements made in the House by two Labour Members 
of ^e Congress Party allying that there were hunger-stikes by prisoners in the 
Dum Dum and Alipore Centrm Jails. He pointed ont that there was no hunger- 
strike in any jail except in the Presidency Jail. The grievances on which the 
prisoners had gone on hunger-strike, be characterised, as “very unsubstantial’’ and 
claimed that the rnles framed for the detention of persons under Sections 26 and 
120 of the Defence of India Rules in Bengal compared very favourably with Ihe 
rules framed by the other Provincial Governments and the Government of India. 
In justifying the order. Sir Nazimuddin said that it was promulgated not to prevent 
ventilation of grievances of the prisoners, but to stop the publication of statements 
and speeches which might create bitter feelings, hatred and excitement and might 
lead to serious results. It was further meant to deprive the agitation of the pubikuty 
which was required for its success. In conclusion, the Home Minister said that 
he was prepare to look into the grievances of the hunger-striking prisoners after 
they had given up hunger-strike. He appealed to the members of the Congress 
Party to persuade these prisoners to follow tlie advice of Mahatma Gandhi who 
had discouraged hunger-stiikes. The motion was rejected by 104 votes to 64. 
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THE SALES TAX BILL 
Motor Spxeit Salbs Tax Bn* 

Earlier, the House, on a motion of the Finance Member, Mr. H, S, Suhrawardu, 
referred to a Seiect Oommit^ the Motor Spirit Sales Tax Bill. It proposed to 
levy a tax of one anna six pies per gallon on the retail sales of petrol and a tax 
of SIX pies per i<;a11on on retail sales of motor spirit other than petrol. The Sales 
Committee was ask»l to submit its report by December 21. The Finance Minister, 
in monng his motion, pointed oat that the proceeds from the tax would bo ear¬ 
marked for road development in the Province. The tax under this Bill when passed 
into law _wonld_ not be iraiiosed before September 1, liMl. An Opposition motion 
urging circnlation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion was rejected hy the House 
without a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

The Sales Tax Bill 

^ 29th. NOV. to 2iid. DEC. The Bengal Finance (Sales Tax) Bill which was 

introduced to-day by the Hon, Mr. H. S. Suhraivanly, Finance Minister, and sought 
to be referred to n Select Ooiuniittco met with strong opposition. The Bill sought 
to lexy a tax of two per cent per annum on all retail sales exceeding twenty thou¬ 
sand rupees. A number of food articles, raw materials and certain other artioles 
wore exempted from the tax. Goods dispatched to addi-esses outside Bengal were also 
exempted from tiic imposition of the tax. The tax was expected to yield a revenue 
of two crores of rupees at a cost of not exceeding Bs. seven lukbs. 

An amendment inoveil by tlie Krishak Proja Party urged that the Bill lie 
circulated for eliciting publii! opinion. This was siipiiorted by the Congress parly 
also. _ Krishak Proja Party members launched a virulent attack on the Government 
charging tliem witli ‘‘criminal” wastiigc of money entrusted to their care, whereby 
they had forfeited the riKht to bo entrusted with more money. Even the spokesmau 
of the Eiiro}>caii l‘nrty, Mr. R. M. Sansoott, wlio did not oppose the Select Commit¬ 
tee motion, strongly critioised some items of financial administration of the Govern¬ 
ment and wanted an assurance tliat this wouhi not bo done again. He said that 
the Eumpeaii Parly considered that the necessity for the tax had not been estab¬ 
lished. They rescrveil the right to oppose the Bill at a later stogo if they were 
not supplied with facia and figures which definitely established that additional 
taxatiou was necessary. Next day, the 80th. November, an account of the financial 
position of the Government was given by the Hon. Mr. M. S. Stihrawardy, Finance 
Minister, in his reply to tlio debate. The Minister told the llonse that the deficit 
for the current year was going to ‘‘materialise with a vengeance”. He recalled 
that in February last ho bad (ore-east a deficit of Bs, 57 lakhs, which had now 
mounted to Ks. 120 laklts. 'i'lie revenue )>ositiun had been deteriorating owing to 
circumstances over which the Government bad no control. Their jute export duty 
receipts would bo less by Its. lakhs, and unless there was an immediate rise in 
the price of jute, tbeic land revenue receipts would be much smaller than they 
bad cxi>ected. Tiieicforc, the Finance Minister added, this taxation measure was 
absolately essential in order to meet the present emergency. A suggestion had 
been made that the Government should tax jute. The Finance Minister said that 
ho was prepared to tax jiitc if it could bo shown that it would not result in further 
depressing the price of juto in the inofussil, and that the tax would not be ultimate¬ 
ly passed on to the agriculturist. Ue was not sure that it would not ho, and be 
had, therefore, exempted jute from tlie operation of the tax. Mr. Abu Bossain 
Sarkar (Krishak Proja) moved by way of an amendment, tliat the Bill be circu¬ 
lated for eliciting piitilie opinion by March 31, 10(1. Mr. Barker characterised the 
Bill as backdoor legislati(»n. At tlie close of the financiui year, when they did not 
know what the finnadal coiiditian of the Govermnunt was, there was absolutely 
no jusliticalion for bringing forward a measure of tliis kind. Mr. Samnka Sekhar 
Sanyal (Congress) described tlio Bill as a “{lernicioim” measure, and remarked that 
if the Bill was passed into law, it would add penury to the poverty of the people 
of Bengal. Mr. Banyal suggested that the Government should have first 
taxed the fat salaries aud the rich pco)>le. Mr. Jswar Das Jalan (Congress) 
considered tho time inopportune for bringing forward a taxation proposal 
of_ this kind. Ho thought that the imjiOBitioii of the proposed tax would 
drive away the wholesale trade from the province to the adjoining provinces. 
Bat ffaretidra Nath Chaudhury (Congress) said that the spirit with which 
such a Bill was generally introduced in the legislature was found wanting in the 
Finance Minister. This Ministry, who had been returned through sepatate 
Constituency, thought that they were only entitled to feel for the general public 
and others who bad come through General Constituency bad no nght to say in 
20 
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that regard. In was this spirit that vas reflected in the opening apeerii of the 
Finance Minister. What was the position of the Bill ? Whether jUiere was any 
necessity for the Bill or not it concerned him very litttle. The Finance Minister 
simply said ttot because he told at the time of introducing the budget last year 
that were would be taxation measure, therefore, the Bill had been put forward. 
Mr. Idris Ahmed, a member of the Coalition Party, took the House by surprise 
when he also strongly criticised the Bill and asked his Party men not to lend 
t hAir support to the Bill unless the Government gave an assurance that the 
money raised by this measure would be earmarked exclusively for the spread of 
free primary education. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, the former Finance Minister, 
subject^ the Bill to a defiled criticism. He said that he strongly felt that 
they were at present faced witli no compelling necessity which would justify the 
Government’s introducing such a huge measure of taxation, which would interfere 
with trade, small industries and make the burden on the poor heavier. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, intervening in the debate, justified the measure. He said that it was 
untrue that he had promised to provide “dal, bhat’’ to the peple. What he said 
was that tiie problem of “dal, bhat” was the problem of problems to-day. Bepiying 
to interruptions and ironical laughter from the Opposition, Mr. Huq said that 
if any one Wievcd that anybody could come and get ‘dal, bhat’ at his Jhoutalla 
house he was not only a fool but ho lived in a fool’s paradise. He could not Im 
expected to provide food to five crorcs of ticople everyday. The House at this 
stage adjourned till the 2nd. Deeember when the Up]>osition motion urging the 
circulation of the Bill, was rejected by 124 to 72 votes. The Government motion 
for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was, thereafter, carried by 118 to 
73 votes, one Coalitiou Party member remaining neutral. In his final appeal 
before voting took place, the Finance Minister, Mr, H, S. Suhramardy remarked, 
“Nobody likes taxation. As a |x>litician 1 am afraid of it. I detest it and I 
would have never dreamt of intrcxincing this measure had it not been that the 
finances of Bengal and the needs of the people demanded that we should 
supplement our resources for tlie par|)ose of giving them relief,’’ I'he Finance 
Minister emphasised tliat the position to day was such that it was impossible, 
without furwer taxation to meet their ordinary requirements. He reminded the 
European Group that it was practically only the Bengal Government which in 
the whole of India supported the Qovernmenl of India and the British Government 
in their affort. Ho asked them to realise that if they wanted that the people 
should participate in the war effort, they must try to raise their standard of 
living aud bring joy and happiness to their homes. The Finance Minister added 
Uiat it was almost certain that he might have to come up with fresh taxation 
proposals before the House iu the near future. But he assured them that 
whenever he cousidered any taxation proposal necessary he would take the House 
into his confidence beforriiaud. 

Hiuheb rniCES FOR Eaw Jotb 

Tlie Assembly next passed a resolution that the Government of Bengal should 
take immediate steps “to ensure higher prices of raw jute for cultivators in the 
current season by adopting such necessary aud suitable measures _ as may be 
economically justifiable.’’ The matter was discussed on a special motion in _ view 
of the conference convened by tlie Government of Iudia_ in New Delhi for 
December 4, of representatives of the jute-growing provinces and the mills to 
decide on ways and means of disiiosing of tiiis year’s crop at a level of prices 
to MI concerned, particularly the grower. 

Local Boards & Census Bill 

Srd. DECEMBERA discussion on arrangements in connection with the 
forthcoming census took place to-day, when tlie Government Bill entitled the 
Bengal Local Authorities Census Extienses Coutribntion Bill was iutroduc^. 
The Bill sought to empower local boards to contribute towards petty expeuses in 
connection with the forthcoming census. In the course of the discussion, Mr. Atul 
Sen (Congress) criticised the census arrangements as not being conducive to 
the collection of proper and impartial information. Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy, 
Bevenue Minister, who introduced the Bill, pointed out that the local Government 
were not in any way responsible for census operations. But if any defect in the 
existing arrangements were communicated to tlie Government in a stifle manner 
they would certainly be only too glad to forward them to the Central Government 
vim their comments on the matter. Ihe Minister informed the House that the 
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^ngal Government proposed to address the Central Government about the 
dMirability of having joint enumerators. An Opposition motion, urging circulation 
M the Bill, was rejected without a division, and the Bill was passM by 95 votes 

Earlier the House passed by 92 to 50 voles the Bengal Legislature (Removal 
of Disqualifications) Bill, The Assembly thou adjourned. 

Co-operative Societies Biei, 

4Ui, DECSEM8ER -The Assembly agreed to-day to the amendments which had been 
made by the Upper House to the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill 1940. Strong 
opposition was offered to some of the amendments which the Upper House had 
effected and the House divided on as many as five occasions and the discussion 
continued for over two hours. Mr, Salmpriya Danarjee (Oougress) objected to the 
deletion of the word ‘ec onomic’ with reference to clause 11 which provided for regis¬ 
tration of Co-operaiive Societies. Me said that tliis was a move in larect opposition to 
the ideas of the Co-operative Bocietiea which prevailed all over the world and the rest 
of India. It altercil the character of the Bill altogether and offended against the 
principle of co-opecation. Mr. Atul Sett (Ciougress) supporting the amendment 
said that the taking away of tlie word ‘economic’ would open floM-gate of jobbery 
and lead to the inimse of the money of the Co-operative Societies for political pur- 

E oses, Replying the Hon. Mr. Af. U, Mvltick said that contrary to what Mr. 

laneriee thought the Bengal I.egiBlative Cuuncil in their wisdom were of opinion 
that the retention of the word ‘economic’ would interfere with the functioning of 
the Co-operative movement in tlic proviiuo. Piirtlior, he could assure the House that 
there would bo no misuse of money as alleged by Mr. Sen. The amendment carried 
in the Upper House was agreed to. Dr. Nalinnhuhya Sanyai (Congress) strongly 
objected to the insertion of a sub-clauso to clanso 77 of the Bill which dealt with 
the nature of the audit. By this sub-clause tlio Upper House gave power to the 
Registrar to modify the audit report. Dr. Bauyal obiooting to it suggested that the 
report drawn up by the auditor slionld be iinai and if any modification had to be 
made that muse be done by the auditor himself, ]f sucli wide powers were vested 
on the Rwistrar, that might lead to abuse. Mr. Abu Hossain Barker (Kriahak 
I’roja) on behalf of his jiarty recorded their protest against the sub-clause on ground 
of principle. The Hon. Mr. AT. i?. Mudick replying stated that the Board of 
Directors of an insldutum had every right to take exceplwn to certain remarks in 
the adult report. Therel'oro It was right and proper that the Board of Directors 
should have the right to draw the attention of higher authorities to such remarks 
and had tliem modified. The House agreed to tl>e ameudraont made by the Upper 
House and Dr. Banyal’s suggestion was turned down. ITio House was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Bengal Council 

Monsoon Session—Calcutta—26tb. July to 19th. Sept. 1940 

BKCRUn'MENT OF BENGALIS IN ArMY 


The monsoon session of tlio Bengal Legislative Council commenced in 
Calcutta on the SSth. July 1940 with the Hon. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra in 
the chair. A non-ofiicial resolution urging the Government to move the Govern¬ 
ment of India to recruit soldiers from among the Bengalis so as to raise a 
permanent unit with a view to its incorporation into the Indian Army waa 
unanimously carried. Moving the resolution liai Babiulur Keahav Chandra 
Banerjee (Independent) smd that India’s destiny was inseparably linked with (hat 
of Britain. But he regretted tliat the British statesmen or the present day did not 
seem to realise that a contented India would be a bulwark gainst any enemy 
to the British Power. The giving of military training to Bengalis would be 
greatly appreciated. Bengal would rise to a man to help Britain at this critical 
))erioa. Replying to the debate. Sir Nazim-ud-Din, Home Minister, said that 
whether the Government of Bengal had any rcspousibility in the matter referred 
to by the resolution, or not, was a debatable question. The question of defence of 
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India and all mattera connected with the Army in India was under the purview 
of the Government of India, and the I’rovincini Governments had no say in all 
these matters, llierefore, if any representatiou was to be made in regard to the 
question under discussion, it should be made through the proper representatives of 
Bengal in the Central Ijcgislative Assembly and the Council of State. In any case, 
the Home Minister stated, thanks to the efforts made by tlie Government, and 
particularly by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, the Army authorities bad 
agreed to raise a battalion of territorial forces for the duration of the war from 
among the Bengalis. So far as the question of maintaining the force after the 
war was concerns, it would depend on how Bengali recruits acquitted themselves. 
The Home Minister ])oin^ out that if Bengal really wanted an army of her 
own, Bengal would have to pay for it. “It is Mr, Jinnah’s zonal scheme which 
can give you your own array. That is Ute only possible way,” he added. Other¬ 
wise, they could not expect any improvement over the present state of affairs. 
While not opposing the resolution, the Home Minister said that the proceedings 
of the day’s debate on the resolution would be forwarded to the proper quarters. 
The Council then adjourned till (he 29th. 

Mosmm & FOBuc SimyiciiB 

Seth. JULY Government’s policy of recruiting Muslim candidates in Public 
Services from outside the province, overriding the claims of qualified applicants of 
other communities in Bengal, was the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. 
“This is”, said Mr. Lalit Chandra Daa, g|)onBor of the motion, “communalism in 
excelsis, rather, coramunalism run road. The present policy of the Government 
disclosed that they stand for people outside Bengal even to the detriment of the 
brat interests of the people of the province.” Observations were made in course of 
the debate that followed by prominent Coalitionists, including the Chief Minister, 
who sought to defend the policy lately enunciated in the Lower House by Minister 
Tamizudain Khan. Islam, the Prcraier argue<l, was a great democratic religion 
recognising the brotherhood of Moslems throughout the world. It was that feeling 
which had actuated his Government to come to the decision so adversely criticised 
by the Congress members. Khan Bahadur Syed Muazzamuddin Hossain stat^ 
that ^e Muslim nation was not confined to Bengal or India alone but extended 
to all other parts of the world. The interests of the Bengalee Muslims would tlius 
be better served by Muslims imported from outside. Klian Bahadur Naziruddin 
Ahmed, a Muslim Leaguer, advised them to cultivate an India-wide outlook for the 
sake of unity and the conception of a greater India. 'The motion of Mr. Das was 
eventually negatived by the House. 

Motor VPHicnES Ri«,es amended 

tOfh. JULY llie Council discussed the special motion relating to the Bengal 
Motor Vehicles Buies, 1940, moved by Sir Bijoy Prasad Si^h Boy, Bevenue 
Minister. The Council adopted the rules with modifications. It will be remembered 
that at a joint conference of both Houses a draft sot of rules was recommended 
for approval. There were no lees tlian 112 amendments, the majority of which 
stood m the name of the Revenue Minister. In all 97 amendments were carried, 
14 were not moved and one was lost. Of those adopted by the House, 37 were 
sponsored by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, 10 stood in the name of Mr. Mesbahuddin 
Ahmed (Coalition) and the one which was defeated was moved by Raja Bhupendra 
Narayan Binba Bahadur of Nashipur. 

Shops & Estabushments B 11 . 1 , 

81st JULY The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939, as reported 
by the Select Committee, was taken into consideration to-day. The object of the 
bill was to regulate the holidays allowed to, the hours of work of, and the payment 
of wages to, persons employed in shops, commercial establishments and establishments 
for public entertainment or amusement. It was proposed that every shop shidl be 
entirely closed on at least one and a half days in each week aud every person, 
employed for not less than six consecutive days, shall be allowed at least one and 
a half days as holidays in each week. No shop shall remain open after 8 p.m. No 
person employed in a commercial establishment sliall be permitted to work more 
than two hundred and eight hours in any one month and persons employed in 
establishments for public entertainment or amusement shall not be allowed to 
work more than ten hours in one day. Bayment of wages, the bill proposed, 
^ould be made not later than the tenth day of the month immediately sneering 
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that in respect of which such wages are payable. The penalty prescribed for 
violating any of the provisions relating to holidays, and hours of work is rigorous 
imprisonment which may extend up to six months or fine extending up to Bs, 500 
or both ; while for violating provisions relating to payment of wages, leave etc., 
the offence will be punisbable witli simple imprisonment which may extend to 
one month or a fine which may extend up to Bs. 50 or witli noth. 'Ibe Select 
Committee recommended that in the first instance the operation of the bill ^ould 
be limited to Calcutta and its subnrbs and Howiwh. Ibe Hon’ble Sir Bijoy 
Prasad Singh Roy, leader of the lloiise, moved that the bill as reported by the 
Select Committee bo taken into consideration. The motion was carried and the 
House mliourned. 

Non-oppiciai. intiiodu<!K(> 

2nd. AUGUST :—^Tlie Council elected Khan Sahib Ahdul Hamid Chowdhury 
(West Mymensiugh; as its Ceputy President in plai'o of Mr. Jlainidul Huq Chow 
dhtiry. following tho election, 31 nou-olliciul llills covering various subjects, were 
introduced in the House. 

One of the Hills was the Bengal Bus Urivers and Conductors Bill (Mr. Humayun 
Kabir) which was aime<l to regulate the holidays, the hours of work, fixation and 
payment of wages of bus drivers and conductors, 'ihe object of another Bill, the 
Bengal Domestic Servants’ Belief Bill, 1940, introduced by Mr. Kabir, was to regulate 
the holidays allowed, tho hours of work, the cQiuIltions of employment of domestic 
servants employed in commercial establishments, houses, residences and dwelling 
places. By a Bill, the Bengal Moslem Marriage Extravagant and Superfluous 
Expenditure Begulation Bill, lO-lO, Mr, Nur Ahmed wanted to regulate extravagant 
and superfluous exjienditure at weddings among the Mussalman community in 
Bengal, Mr. Hamidul Huq Chowdhury introduced the Indian Bar Council 
(Amendment) Bill, 1040, in order to remove by I^islation certain restrictions and 
disabilities at present suffered by a class of advocates which prevent them from 
practising on the Original Side of the Calcutta High Court, Khan Bahadur Ataur 
Rahman’s Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill, 1040, was circulated for eliciting public 
opinion on the motion of the Uon. Maharaja Srish Chandra Naudy, 

Shops & Estabtjsqmknts Bill (contd.) 

5th. AUGUST Ibc only item of busiocss to>dny was the consideration of the 
clauses of the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, 1939, As a number of amend- 
meats had been re<;eived some of which Government were prepared to accept and 
to put in amendments on those lines, tiio consideration of tho Bill was pos^ned till 
thnrsday when the Qouse adjourned as a mark of respect to the death of Boi Sah^ 
Imln Bhusan Sarcar, a member of the Council. 

MIT,ITARY TrAIKING IK COLLEGBS 

9tb. AUGUST ;—Two important questions, namely, the immediate starting of 
military colleges in University centres ”in order to train Indian students as officers 
in Army, Navy and Air Services for the defence of Ijidia against aggression and 
“enabling adult citi/.ens of British India to keep arms for self-protection without 
any licence”, came up for consideration in tlio shape of non-official motions. Mr. 
Lain Chandra Das (Congress), moving the first resolution, said that the universities 
in England and on the Continent provided facilities for imparting military training 
to their students, India was tho only country where there wore no such facilities. 
Since war was spreading and coming neoi'er home, he appealed to the British 
Government and tlie Government of India to give up their traditional policy of 
distrust of Indians and supplant it by a policy of trust of India and Indians so 
that Indians might be allowed to learn Uie art of defence under modern conditions. 
On bebalf of the Government Sir Bijoy Prosad Sinyha Roy, Bevenue Minister, said 
that as this subject was tho concern of tho Government of India, his Government 
would forward the motion and the discussion thcieon to tiie Central Government. 
Personally, he thought the proposal made was an unpractical one. 

Arms for SRi.F-rROTii;cTioK 

In moving the secod motion, regarding grant of facilities for keeping arms fox 
self-protection without a licence, Mr. Humayun Kabir reminded the House of the 
common law prevailing in England where anybody and everybody could keep arms 
provided he bad money. He was of the opinion that India should take a lesson in 
this respect from England. Speaking on bebalf of the Government, Sir Khwaja 
Httzim-ud’din, Home Minister, said that the matter raised by Mr. Kabir did not 
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directly concern the Prorincial Government. Therefore, the Government would 
exprras no opinion on the merite of the motion and they would remain neutral at 
the time of voting. They would, however, forward the resolution and the discuBsions 
thereon to the Government of India. 

Both the motions were rejected by the House, the first by 15 votes to 23 and 
the second by Vi votes to 18, the Government remaining neutral. The Council (hen 
adjourned till the 12th. 

Shops & Establishments Bill (contd.) 

12th. & 14th. AU6CST t—Tho Council took up for consideration on the 12th, Angnat 
the Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill clause by clause. The Council adopted 
without discussion a Government motion excluding commercial establishments from 
the scope of the Bill. Mr. H, 8, Sukrawardy, Minister for Commerce and Labour, 
explained in this connection that the Government bad not sufficient information at 
tlieir disposal which would enable them to implement the particular clause of the 
Bill relating to the working hours in commercial establishments. The Goveniment, 
however, proposed to conduct an enquiry into the working hours of various kinds of 
commercial establishments in the province and after the enquiry had been concluded, 
the Minister proposed to bring forward an amending Bill in March next year. About 
eight clauBcs of the Bill were disposed of before the ilonse adjourned till the next- 
day, the 14th Angnst, when the Bill was passed. The Bill received support from 
all sections of the House. The Congress Tarty while welcoming the measure 
pointed out certain omission in the Bill regarding restriction of working hours in 
commercial establishments, and the fixation of a particular day in the week to be 
observed as a general holiday. The House then adjourned till the I6th. 

Nom-Mabtial & Maktial Clabbeb 

14th. AUODSTThe abolition of the distinction between martial and non- 
martial classes in India in regard to recruitment in different aections of the Indian 
Army was urged in a uon-otficial resolution unanimously adopted to-day. The 
resolution, inter alia, stated that an address be presented to liis Excellency the 
Governor, through the President of the House, with a view to making a atrong 
representation to His Excellency the Viceroy and throujjih him to His Majestyh 
Government in England urging the necessity for the abolition of the distinction. 
The Home Minister, Sir Naeimuddin, said that this was one of the subjects for 
which the Provincial Government were not responsible, Wbat they could do in 
this matter was to forward a copy of the proceedings to the Government of India. 
The Home Minister regretted that Benplees were not evincing much interest in 
taking advantage of the facilities for being recruited to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

The House next rejected a non-offioial resolution moved by Mr. Birendra Kishore 
Boy Choudhury, urging tliat no oilicial Bill evoking any communal or economic 
controversy should be introduced in either House of the Legislature. 

Jute Bbqulation Bill 

19th, AUGUSTThe Council to-day passed two ofiiciBl Bills, namely, the 
Bengal Jute Kegulation (Amendment) Bill, 1940, and the Bengal Bevenue (Charged 
Expenditure) Bill, 1940, These Bills had already been passed by the Bengal Assembly 
(Lower House) in the current session. The object of the Bengal jute Regulation 
(Amendment) Bill was to provide for a revision of the final record of lands, on which 
jute was grown, by tlie District Collectors for the purpose of correcting mistakes 
and omissions found by them or brought to their notice. 

Lechslatuuk Disqualification Removal Bill 

22nd. AUGUST:—The Bengal Legislature (Removal of Disqualifications 
Amendment) Bill, 1940, as settled in the Ixiwer House was passed by the Council 
to-day. This was the only item that was before the House and it took the Houae 
a quatter of an hour to consider the Bill. The measure sought to enable a member 
of either of the House of the Legislature to retain bis seat even when be held 
a permanent office in His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces in time of war 
for any purpose connected with the internal security of Bengal. Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Boy was the member in charge of the Bill. 

NON-OFFIOIAl, BlIJJS 

2Srd. AUGUST:—Eleven uoit-ofiicial Biils'^wero dealt wtUi by the Council 
to-day. Of those, one was under consideration, one was pasaed, one was 
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withdrawn, three were referred to select committees and fire were directed to be 
circulated to elicit wblio opinion. 

The Ben|!;al Fatal Tfduks Regulation (Amendment) BUI, 1040, with the 
amendments made hj the Assembly to the Bengal Fatni Taluks l^ulatiou 
(Amendment) Bill, 1939, was taken into consideration. The Bengal Patni Taluks 
Regulation (Amendment) Bill 1939, as settled in the Council was passed. 

Khan Bahadur Saiped MuaezamtuhUn ffnsaiit (Coalition) withdrew the 
Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendment) Bill. 1940, on an assurance by Mr. 
Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture and Industries, that Government 
would bring forward a similar measure. 

Two Bengal Iiand Revenue Sales (Amendment) Bills, 1910—one sponsored 
by Khan Bahadur Sniped Aftiaszamuddin Hoaain (Coalition) and the other 
by Mr. Nur Ahmed (Coalition) were referrcil to select committees as also the 
Fublio Demands Recovery (Amendment) Bill, 1940, which too stood in the 
name of Mr. Nur Ahmed, 

The Eastern Bengal and Assam Disorderly House (Amendment) Bill, 1040, 
the Bengal Non-Agricultiiral Tenancy Bill, 1910, the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment^ Bill, 1910, ami the Bengal Friinary hldncatiou (Amendment) Bill, 
1940, were directed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Co-opERATivK Sociirrncs Bxli. 

27th. AUGUST The Council to-day sat for just over an liour. The Bengal 
Alliivioii and Dilluvioti (Amendment) Bill, Iniving been passed, tlie oonsideratioii 
of the Bengal Co-operative Societies Bill was taken np, After some amendments 
had been (iiaitoscd of, the Fresident, Mr. S, 0. JJiira, announced that as Govern- 
mout wanted timo to consider tim remaining amendments the Council would be 
]X)st|)oned till Wednesday. Tltcre weru V15 amendments to tlie Bill, of wbicli 23 
were dealt with. Of these ouo was carried, two stood over, three wore lost and 
the remainder wore not moved, 

PniMABY Eduoatios in Bengal 

30th. AUGUST A non-oHicial resolution urging that an addilioual sum of 
one crore of Ru|>ecs be set apart by the Government of Bengal in the course 
of five years tor the expansion and improvement of primary education in Bengal 
was adopted to-day witiiout a division. B|)caking on the resolution, which was 
moved by a member of the Coalitiou Party. Sir Bijop Proitad Sinifk Roy, Revonno 
Minister, said that the Government had every sympatny with the spirit underlying 
the resolution but there were practical dlllicalties in the way of accepting the 
resolution as it stood. He asked the mover to wiUidraw the resolution which 
the latter, however, declined to do, and tho resolution was adopted by the House 
without a division. 

The House next rejected by 24 votes to 13 a resolution moved by_ a scheduled 
caste member of the Congress Party urging that an annual recurring grant of 
five lakhs of rupees bo sauctiouea by the Government of Bengal for the spread of 
education among tnu scheduled castes lu the province. 

Knu'-BuiLDiNG Industry in Bengal 

6tb. SEPTEMBER A non-official resolution sskiiig the Government of Bengal 
to move the Govorninont of India to establish as early as possible a sliip-bnilding 
Industry in Bengal was passed to-day. All parties and groups 'iii the House excep¬ 
ting tho European Group supported Uio resolution which was moved by Air. Lalit 
Chandra Das (Oongressj. The European Group objected to the resolution ou the 
ground that in the tesolntioii “racial comploxities” bad been introduced, namely that 
the assistance which tlie Goverument was asked to give the ship-builuing industry 
was sought to be limited to companies formed by Indians. Speaking on the resoiu- 
lion, Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, Minister of Labour and Commerce, said that tho 
Goverument had every sympathy with the spirit underlying it. Ho referred to tlie 
recent attempt ibat was made to establish a ship-building iudustiy in Caicntta by 
the Bciudia steam Navigation Company. He said that the Commerce Member of 
tho Government of India recently had come to Calcutta to find out whether certain 
industries could be cstablisbecl in Caicntta because the place had some natural 
advantages which no o^er port in India had. Unfortunately, however, there arose 
some difficulties owing to which Calcutta was not selected for the ship-building 
industry. During tho negotiations, the Minister remarked, the Bengal Goverament 
were not consnlted but they learnt later that the Scindia Steam Navigation 
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Company had decided upon VizaKapatam. Had they been given an opportunity, the 
Government would have tried their beet to keep the induetry in Calcutta. 

ATiT.OCATIOir OF BkVBNDISI^ 

18th. SEPTGUBER A resolution urging the modification of the Government 
of India Order, 1936, enenriug allocation to Bengal her due share of Central 
revenues accruing from any tax on income other Uian tlie ^ricultural income was 
unanimously adopted to-day. Speaking on the resolution, the Finance Minister 
drew a gloomy picture of tiie financial position of the province and remarked that 
there was very little doubt of their facing considerable deficits in the coming year. If 
the barest justice had to be accorded to Bengal, ho added, earliest steps should be 
taken to reverse the present amendment. 

Co-oPKEATivB Societies Bill (contd.) 

28Ui. AUG. to 19th. SEPT. Consideration of the Co-operative Societies Bill was 
resumed to-day. 'J'he OpiHisition attack was mainly concentrated on clause 9 of the 
measure relating to the appointment of Registrar of Co-Oucrative Societies. Mr. 
Humayun Kabir's amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 26 votes to 14. 
The European party did not participate in the voting. The Council then adjourned till 
the 2nd. September when it made good progress with the consideration of the Bill, 
and disposed of a large number of amendments to clauses 0 to 29. The clauses 
were af^eed to with modifications of a minor character. The House sat an hour 
later than the usual time. Next day, the Srd. September, further 

progress was made when clauses 30 to !i0 wore passed with modifications of a minor 
character, Olauso 47, however, was held back for oonsideratiou by Government. 
The diaenssion was rather dull and failed to evoke any interest. There were a 
large number of amendments to dtlTcrent clauses of the bill. Most of them stood 
in the name of the Coalition Party members but a very few of them were mov«l. 
^e Oppositiou moved amendments suggesting changes which were all rejected. The 
House adjourned till the next day, the 4th. September, when it disposed of 
a few of the amendments to clauses .^>1 to 98. When clause 90 of the Bill was taken 
up, the President, Mr. S. 0. Mitter, eai<l that as Government were not ready with 
the further progress of the Bill lie would adjourn the House for the day. Next 
the Sth. September, the House disi) 0 scd of a number of amendments to clauses 60 
to 74. The clauses wore agreed to by the House with moUificalious of a minor 
character. On the 9th. September, the Council voted down the proposals of the 
Opposition to make audit independent of the Registrar and to place it under tlie 
control of an entirety separate body. In reply to the debate the Hon. Mr. H, B. 
Mullick stated that the Government had already taken steps to separate audit so 
far as the Central Banks were concerned. But, he informed the House, that with 
regiurd to the village societies it was not only a huge problem but also an impossible 
taek lor Government to undertake. Mr. Mullick also stated that in no other 

e rovinoe of India had audit been taken out of the hands of the ll^istrar. Further, 
e added, the general administration of the society would be carried out by the 
non-official managing committees and therefore no question arose as to the over¬ 
lapping of the administration with the Audit Department. The House then 
dispoBM of a number of amendments to clauses 79 to 82, The clauses were 
agreed to with modifications of a minor character. Next-day. the 10th. 
September, the only clause on which some discussion took place 
was olanse 98 which read, “if any sum due as an instalment or part of an instal¬ 
ment payable under a mortgage in favour of a co-operative land mortgage bank 
has remained unpaid for more than one month from the date on which it fell 
due, the bank may, in addition to any other remedy available to it, apply to the 
B^istrar for the recovery of such sum by distrmnt and sale of the moduce of'the 
mortgaged land, including the standing crops thereon.” Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta, 
Leader of the Opposition, by an ameiKlracnt urged that the clause be omitted. He 
oharaoterized it as a drastic measure and apprehended that it wouM cause great 
hardship to the poor iwots. The amendment was pressed to a division and n^a- 
tived by 24 votes to Elian Bahadur Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hosain (Coalition) 
suggested by another amendment to the clause that not more than half the produce 
of me mortg^^ed land should be attached for the purpose. The amendment was 
accepted by the Minister and carried by the House without any opposition. The 
Council tiien adouriied till the 11th; September, when it disposed of 23 more 
clauses of the Bill. Only a few clauses of the Bill were left for consideration. An 
important clause of the BUI, clause 126, bad been held back for oousideration on 
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account of difference of opinion among the members in regard to the interpretation 
of it. The difliuulty arose as to whether the clause really intended to give retros¬ 
pective effect of the measure or not. Divergent views were expressed on the point 
as the members could not come to a decision and the clause was held back for consider¬ 
ation. The House tlion adjourned till the 12th. September when it 
concluded the consideration of all tlie amendments to the rest of the clause of the 
Bill, and the clauses were agrecil to with certain modidcatious. Only a few amend¬ 
ments to the Bohedclcs of the Bill were |)ending consideration. There was a certain 
amount of discussion over an amendment of tlic Cuiigress Party to a clause that 
gave power to Goverumout to friimo rules for the purpose of this Act. Mr. Kamini 
Kumar Dutta, Leader of the Opposition, suggested by moving the amendment that 
rules framed liy Goverumout should have the approval of the Legislature. Mr 
Dutta said th.ot the Act itself liad been of Fascist character and it would be made 
more Fascist if thej gave power to the Executive without this power of rule-making 
b^ig subjeefed to she approval of the Legislature. Mr. Dutta was siipportwi by 
tile Kajn Bahadur of Kiiahipur and Mr. Lalit Chandra Das, The lion, Mr, M, B, 
MulUtdt opposed the- amendment, lie said that rules that would bo framed could 
not be inconsistent witii the principles underlying the Act. It would be mere 
waste of time, be added, for the House to go into the ctotails of the rule. The 
amendment was rcjt'Ctcd, 1.5 voting for 2G iigainst. The House then ndjourued till 
the 18th. September when tlio tliird reading of the Bill was taken up. Mr. Jtanjit 
Pal C'howdhury (Congress) charActcri7.e<l the mensuro as a clever, future, electiou- 
devii'O, a well-laid pluii and programme for iigliting the coming election by their 
ministers. Mr. J, I). Boss, loader of the linroiicnn Party, sounded a note of 
warniitg that the Government sliuuld clioosc the riglit man as the Registrar regard¬ 
less of communal or other extraneous coiisidcralious. Khan Ilahodur Syed 
Muazzemuddin Hosmin (OolUion) remaike<l that they found their Hon. Minister 
in charge of the bil) more obstinate and uiircaHonalbc than tlic European burcau- 
oracy, as he would not allow any amciidmeut of even party members however 
reasonsble that might bo unless approved by titc department head. Next day, 
the I9th. September. Mr. M, B. MulUck, Minister for Co-operative Credit end Rural 
Indeblklncss, in cl rsiug tlie debate repudiated ilio suggestion that the Bill had been 
aeluatctl by any dh Uitoiial motive ami rcraarkctl that Government had tried to 
meet existing difncuUics and to put the co-operative movement ou a sound basis. lu 
order to put a stop to c trrnpt practices the Bill jjrovided that loans must be used 
for the purpose for whidi they were taken. Ho assured members that so long as 
the present Government was in jtower, all possible steps would be taken to keep 
all tno Bcrviccs fioo from corruption. Turning to remarks of Mr. Ross, the 
Minister said tliat it was within the province of every member to suggest what oonrse 
should be adopted to improve a measure of this kind. But it was ratlier unkind 
for Mr. Ross to say that there were many drafting defetds and that the Bill was 
siipsliod. Mj. Robs and ids Party shonhl have suggested amendments to improve 
the wording of those provisions which Urey considered faulty ? The Bill was 
passed* 

On the motion of Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agricnlture and Indus¬ 
tries, the Bengal Water Hyacinth (Amendmeut) Bill was taken into consideration, 
whereafter the House wm pioroyued. 


Winter Session—Calcutta—9lh. to 12th. December 1940 

IVatbr HyAt'iNTji Amend, Bjr.i, 1!M0 

The Winter Session of tlic Council conimcnccd on the 9th. December 1940, 
The House took up the consideration clause by cliinse of the Bengal Water-hyacinth 
(Amendnieiil) Bill, 1940, introduced liy the Hou. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Miuister 
for Agriculture at tlic last session of the Council. The Bill sought to enable 
Collectors or Anthovised Otliccrs to jircparc BchciueB,^ make estimates of the cost 
and carry out tlie work of coiistruclioii and mainienanco of fences and barriers 
etc., that might bo required to prevent the influx and divert the movemeut of water 
hyacinth in affected areas. The Bill also aulhorisod the Collector or Autborised 
oracers to recover the cost proportionately from the persons benefitt^. Mr. 
ffumayun Kabir (Krisbak Proja) in welcoming the measure expressed the opiitiou t^t 
certain further improvements ou Uio provisions of _ the Bill were necessary. He 
drew the attention of Minister in Charge to the increase in the rate of amount, 
21 
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from six annas two pice to Be. 3.8.0 per acre, charged to the cultivator as cost. 
The reenlt had been, he said, that the cultivators rcnised to pay the amount and the 
work in this connexion suffered heavily. Secondly, Mr. Kabir said the Collector 
had been made the sole authority regarding the operation of this Bill when passed 
into Act. Mr. Eabir suggested that olhcers of the Public Works and Irrigation 
Department were more conversant with the problems of water.hyacinth and they 
should be entrusted with the work. Mr. Kabir also suggested that the cost should be 
recovered only from those cultivators or persons involved who would accrue benefit 
from the operation of water-hyocinth eebeme. The Hon. Mr. Tamisuddin Khan, replying, 
stat^ that after mature consideration Government had come to the conclusion that 
the Collector was the most,appropriate person to deal with this matter. So far as 
other suggestions were concerned Mr. Khan said that Government would consider 
the constructive advice given by Mr. Kabir. The House adopted two amendments 
of formal character moved by the Government Whip. The third reading of the 
Bill was taken up on the next day, the lOth. December, when the Bill was imssed. 
The Minister thanked the members for allowing the measure to be passed without 
any opposition and pointed out that the Bill as it now stood, would be more 
useful In dealing with the problem of water-hyacinth. He assured the members 
that steps would be taken to see that the schemes were executed at as cheap a 
cost as possible. 

Dismantling op Eailway Line 

18th. DECEMBER The situation created by the alleged failure of the 
Government to properly represent to the India Government about the loss, hardship 
and inconvenience caused to the public aud the trading interests in the country 
by the proposed suspension of the Kalnkbali.Hhatiapara railway line in Fairdpur 
district, was discussed to-day on an adjournment motion by Mr. Humayun 
Kabir, Explaining the Government position, the Beveuue Minister, Sir Bijoy 
Prasad Singh Roy, said that as soon as the Bengal Government received information 
regarding the Government of India’s proposal, they made a strong protest, Several 
Ministers of the Government, he added, had also waited on the Member in Charge 
of Communications, Government of India, in this connection, but the latter bad 
already made up their mind. Mr. Kabir, the mover, did not ultimately press 
the motion. X. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Councii to.day passed three.Government bills, namely, the Bengal Local 
Census Expenses Contribution Bill, the Bengal Legislature (Uerooval of Dis- 

S iualificatioiis Amendment) Bill, and the Bengal Biirnl Poor and Unemployed 
telief (Amendment) Bill. The Council also apeed to the recommendations of His 
Excellency the Governor with regard to the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill. The 
House at this stage was prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Secret session—Lahore—ISth. July 1940 

CcMMDNisT Menace in tub 1’bovince 


The first secret session in the history of Indian Legislatures commence 
at Lahore on the l&th. Jnly 1940 when the I’uirjab Lcosiative Assembly 
by 91_ votes to 48 accepted the motion of the Premier that the day’s 
proceedings be held in cumera. Home amendments to the motion for secret 
session had been tabled by the Optmsition but the Speaker ruled that the 

motion could not be debated mion or amended. Chaudhri Krishna Oopal 
Dutt, Deputy I^eader of the Congress Party, Diwan Chamanlal, Mr. Bhimsen 
Sacher and others raised points of order suggesting that amendments could be 
moved. Ch. Krishna Oopal Butt said that the rules of the Punjab Assembly 

were difierent from those by which tlio House of Commons was governed. Ue 
pointed out lliat there was no provision for a secret session iii the Punjab 

Assembly Buies. If, however, the motion had been admitted, he urged that 
amendments should also be allowed. Tbo Speaker said that though the Punjab 
Assembly Buies were silent on the point the procedure that was being adopted 
waa not inconsistent with their rules. Mr. Bhimsen Sacher (Congress) said that 
the Chair had the right to escliide strangers and tlie Premier’s motion, therefore, 
was an encroachment on the aiitliority of dm Chair. It was also ultra vires of 
Uie Government of India Act. The however, held that the motion was 

in order. Malik Barkat Ali, (Muslim League) supported the Congress point of 
view saying that the rules of the House did not provide for putting a wintinu 

without any debate or amendment. Tim rules in England were different. Sardar 
Sampuran Singh, Leader of the Opposition, elucidated the difference between the 
Sp^ker exercising his authority to ask strangers to withdraw and the House 
deciding to go into a secret session on the motion of the Premier. He said in the 
former case the proceedings would be recorded and the members would have the 
right to divulge the proceedings whereas in the latter case no proceedings could 
be recorded and the members would tiethaps bo bound not to divulge the 
proceedings. He requested the f^ieaker to exercise his authority instead of leaving 
the matter to the House. The Speaker, however, maintained Ids original ruling 
and put the motion to the vote of the House which was carriea by 21 to 48 
votes. The press was then asked to withdraw and the House went into the 
secret session. 

At the outset, tlio Speaker announced that be bad received notices of 22 
adjournment motions. Out of these, he said, eleven were covert by the subject* 
matter of the oflii-ial resolution to bo discussed to-day in the secret session and 
therefore could not be moved. Ten motions relating to the recent happenings 
at Bargodha and other local matters were ruled out of order. 

The twenty-second motion standing in the name of Malik Barkat Ali 
(Muslim League) proposed to discuss the imposition of punitive police in the 
walled portion of Lahore. Tlie Speaker held this motion in order but in view 
of the fact that this extraordinary session of the Assembly had been called for 
discussing a specific matter of great importance, bo said he would defer the motion 
to the next ordinary eesaiou of tlie Assembly on the understanding that he would 
not object to the motion on the ground of absence or urgency. 

Bib Bikanuab Hyat Kuan’s Speech 

A report of the proceedinge of Uie secret session of the House was issued 
under the authority of the Speaker. The Fremier moved the following resolution 

•‘This Assembly records its approval of the action taken by the Government 
to preserve the peace of the province and trusts that it will continue to kwp a 
vigilant watch over the activities of persons engaged in subversive movements 
calculated to disturb the public tranquillity, and will, when necessary, take effective 
action against them, the preservation of peace and maintenance of law and order 
being of supreme importance at this juncture in the interest of the safety and 
integrity of the country and by reason of the strategical position of the Punjab 
and the large proportion of recruits which it provides for the Indian army.” 
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Beferring to the question of ilie Communist menace to the internal peace 
and security of India, particularly the Punjab, and whether it is merely a bogey 
created by the Punjab Government as an excuse fur taking action against cer^n 
members of the Congress, the Premier said that it would not perhaps be inopportune 
to direct the attention of the public to a few quotations from the public press as 
well as from certain secret Communist publications in the country which threw 
a flood of light on the questions. The quotations would give an unbiassed student 
of^ Indian politics a suflicienlly <dcar indication of the existence of an active, 
skilfully dir^.ted and determined inter>provincial movement in India, which derived 
its insuiration from abroad and aimed at creating widespread disorder to be 
followed by a violent revoliuion in the country. The quotations would also indicate 
that the strategic plan of the Communist wolf to don the clotliings of the Congress— 
its sheep--had not deceived some of tiie foremost Congress leaders. 

As regards the recent orders of the Punjab Government for the detention of 
certain Communist workers, the Working Committee of the Punjab Congress, the 
Premier pointed out, had taken it upon itself to criticise the ban on the Indian 
Communist Party. The public might, he said, he reminded in this connection 
that some of the Congress leaders, who had shouldered the responsibilities of the 
administration, had taken a very diflerent view of this ban. In Pebruary, 1939, 
the Congress Government in Bombay were askeil on the lloor of the l,egislatnro 
if they would recommend to tlie Government of India to remove tlic ban. 'J'he 
reply was that they did not consider it in the interest of the public to mako such 
a recommendation. On March, 17, )93!), the hon. Mr, K. JSf. Munshi, a Minister 
in the same Government, found occasion to express more vigorously bis views 
about Communist aciivity in his proviucc. A few montlis earlier than in Bombay, 
the Congress Government in Madras bad found it necessary to issue an oUiciai 
communique calling tlie attention of the public to the dangerous character of 
Communist activity in that province. More instances, observed ilie Premier, could 
be given to show that Communist activity on tlioso lines had forced itself from 
time to time on the attention of almost every ITovincial Government in India 
whatever the political complexion of the Government might have been. ' 

The Premier then referred to the Communist technique in India and said tliat 
an interesting part of it had been to work as far ns possible through the Congress 
organisation. Believing in ideals and metliods wholly opposed to those of the 
Congress, they had yet no scruples against singing the Congress pledge with a 
view to using the orgaiiisalioii and platform of a recognised political party for 
the furtherance of their own programme. Some of tlio foremost Congress leaders 
saw this and publicly warned Congressmen against what was happening. 

Two quotations, pointed out tlic Premier, should sullice to show this. The 
first was from a public statement by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru himself who said 
"There are a few, somewhat uew to the Congress, who while apparently agreeing! 
plan differently. 'Jhey realise tliat there can be no national and nationwide move¬ 
ment. except through the Congress. All else would be adventurism. They want, 
therefore, to utilise the Congress and at the same time to break through it in 
directions which are opposed to Congress policy. The proposed technique is to 
embed themselves in the Congress and then to undermine its basic creed and 
method. In particular, the continuance of the technique of non-violence is to be 
combated, not obviously and patently, but insidiously and from within." 

In March. 1939, the Premier continued. Pandit K. D, Malaviya who, a short 
while ago, had been the Secretary of the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, 
issued a public statement drawing attention to the class of men "who are joining 
the Congress in the name of radicalism or socialism.” 

Bir Bikander Hyat then referred to bow tlie war bad apparently quickened the 
Mujc of Communist activity in the various provinces of India, particularly the 
Punjab, The Communists in the Ihinjab—and no doubt in other provinces—had 
been telling one another in their secret circular letters and illegal news-sheets and 
preaching to others that the present was the most opportune time for trying all 
those methods which were intended by them to bring about a violent revolution 
in the country and the establishment of an Indian Soviet republic with the help of 
Fordgn^^wers. An illegal news-sheet, which claimed to be the official organ of 
the Punjab branch of the Tliird International, copies of which had come to the 
notice of the Government had, for instance, the following in its issue of May last : 
"It is time that Indians rose to the occasion and following an organised political 
prpgramme launched a war against the British Government. The first strategy in 
tlus connection would be to have mass strikes in big factories and a simultane- 
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OU8 no-tax and no-ient campaign. This vill result In the dislocation of indus¬ 
tries and the means of trans]iortalioii. 'lliese strikes vill bring millions of men in 
the field against the Ooverumeiit, rendering its forces and machinery ineffective. 
An attack on the military and police posts by the national guard in rural as well as 
urban areas will deal a severe blow to the administration.” “It is, however, pro¬ 
posed,” proceeds the news-sheet, “to utilise a possible Congress Satyagraba movement 
for putting the aliove programluc into circct.” An article in the same issue said : 
“tSatyagrnlia is a weapon of llie weak and cannot be eficctive for achieving independ¬ 
ence. Still, instead of showing hostility to Hatyagraliis, the Communists should 
endeavour to create circumstances tinder which the Congress might be forced to 
declare war throughout India. As soon ns this is done, the ^mmuuists will be 
in the forefront of this war and by their organising genius and strategic ability 
turn the Congress to llieir own imrpose.” 

The Premier extilaincd that these (iiiolnlionn had been given only to indicate 
the trend of Communist activity in the Piiniah. 'J'hey were, by no means, the most 
poisonous parts oi the scin-et litcriifnre wliich was being cireidaled in the province. 
Nor had Oommni.ist iiclivity in tlie Pinijah been i-oiiliiicd to secret pamphleteering. 

ISir Bikaader miiiiitaiu^ that the Puninb Govern meut would have be^ failing 
in what was their first and foremost duty towards the province at the present 
stage if they had not taken the necessary action to control and suppress this under¬ 
ground activity which was assuming menacing proporlions. The maintaining of 
protier contacts with on underground movement of Uiis nature and the obtaining 
of correct information about tliem were a delicate bnt important part of the respon¬ 
sibilities of tlio administration, witli which the elcclorato of the province had 
charged the prcHcnt Government. It would defeat Uio best interests of the 
province if, in dtaling with Communist aclivity, the Government were to do 
anything which might tlirow out of gear the macbiuei-y through which they were 
able to maintain tl.eir watch on it. 

The Premier <!oncliided by saying that the Government would, however, assure 
all sectione of the public that in the case of every individual whose detention 
without trial had been ordered, the Guvernmont had fully satisfied themseives 
after considering the available information that the individual had been actively 
connected with a subversive movement, the iiaturc of which was amply indiioat^ 
by the above qiiotalions. Tlie Government further wished to assure all peace- 
loving and law-abiding citizens of the province that a vigilant watch was being kept 
on ail subversive tendencies in the province and that tbo Government were deter¬ 
mined not to let Uiose tendencies disturb {icace and order in the province. 

A debate followed in wliieb the following members took part : Bardar Sam- 
piiran Singh, Chaiidhri Krishna Gopal Dutt, Mian Iftikliar-ud-Diu, Mian Abdul 
Aid/., Diwan Cliamaiilnl and Dr. Muhammad Ainm. 

The Premier made a brief reply after which the motion was put and carried, 


Winter Session—Lahore—22nd. Nov. to 16th. Dec. 1940 

CiiiMiNAii Law Amend. Biij, 

The Winter session of the Punjab I.egislative Assembly commenced at lAihore 
on the 22nd. Novemaer 1«40, and imssed by 70 voles to 28 the third reading of the 
Punjab Criminal Liw (Second Amendment) IHI), which extends, for a further 
period of five years, tlie Punjab CrimiinU Law Amendment Act 1935, due to 
expire on November iiO, 1940. 'Ihe Congress I’nrty opposed the Bill, maintainiug 
that tlie Act had been -misused in Ihe past, and Uiat no terrorist movement 
existed in the province. Mir Miu/hool Mahmml, Piirliamentary Secretary to the 
Premier, said that as many as 370 arrests were made under the Act by tlie Con¬ 
fess Ministry in Madras witliin a short Bt>aii of three months, whereas not more 
than one-fourth of tJiat number had been made in the Punjab in four years. 
Chaudhry Krishna Oopal Dutt, Deputy I.ondcr of the Opimsition, said that Mr. 
Kajagopalachari’s action in using the Criminal l.aw Amendment Act bad been 
openly condemned. Replying to tlie debate, tlie Premier paid a tribute to the 
realism of Mr. llaingopalacliari, and said that his action had been upheld by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Premier added that if the Congress leadership had been 
in Mr. Rajagoiislacliari’s hands, the Congress would not bo treading the path it was 
doing to-day. The Premier assured the Mouse that action under this Act would 
be taken only if Government were forced to do so. 
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Tax oh Urban Pbopertx Biu, 

28tb. NOVEMBER i—Sir Bikawler Ilyat Khan, the Premier, introduced to-day 
the Poniab Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill and moved for its ref^nce 
to a Select Committee. The B.ll sought to levy a tax at the maximum 
rate of one per cent on the caytital value of buildings and lands in urban areas, 
with certain exemptions. The Bill, however, empowered the Provincial Government 
to levy, in addition, a surcharge not exceeding one half of the original tax during 
the continuance of the present wav and for a period not exceeding twelve months 
after tibe termination thereof. This war surcliarge will only be used for expenditpe 
on matters connected with J.he present war. 'The Premier said that he was moving 
the Bill on the recommendation of H. E. the Governor and indicated that in the 
first year the tax might be levied at the nominal rale of one quarter of one per 
cent of the capital value and might not be imposed on all (owns mentioned in 
the schedule. Mr. O. Krishna Gopal DuU, Deputy Ijeader of the Congress I'arty, 
requested the Premier, since it was the last day for the Congress Party to attend 
the session, to give the Congress members an opyiortnnity to express their views 
on the measure before they withdrew. 'Xlie Premier ayipcalM to the Congress 
Party to do th«r duty to their constituencies and stay on in the house when 
such important measures were coming before it instead of starting on a quest 
after a will-o’-the-wisp. 'The Premier explained at length the reasons which 
prompted the Government to bring forward the Bill before the House. The 
proposed tax would tend to yiroducc a more equitable adjustment of the burden 
of taxation over the whole population of tlie I’rovince. lie recognised that the 
urban classes were paying income-tax, but those whose income was below Bs. 
2,(XX) were entirely exempted from the tax whereas the rural classes, in addition 
to the land revenue, had to pay local rates, the chowkidhar tax, the haisivat tax 
and the professional tax. Thus the taxes in urban areas were not only comparatively 
light, but the people were enjoying all amenities of life. The Government had 
deciued to bring the present measure before the House after the maturest 
consideration ana after a thorougii examination of its effects by their Economic 
Adviser. The Premier pointed out that if the House so desired be would arrange 
for examining the possibility of levying a window tax and a hearth (ax provided 
in the Government of India Act, ns an alternative to the present tax. 

Removal of Ukkiijaufication Bill 

Earlier, the House passed the Punjab I^egislative Assembly Bemoval of 
Disqualifications (Amendment) Bill, which enabled working railwaymen and 
Government labourers to be elected to the Punjab Assembly from the trade union 
labour constituency. 

Capital Value of Buildings 

Brd. DECEMBER 'Ibe question whether it was within the competence of 
provincial legislature to levy a tax on the capital value of buildings and land as 
provided in the Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill, was discussed for over 
two hours this afternoon on a point of order raised by liai Bahadur Mukandlat 
Puri, Mr. Puri said that the taxation of capital value was the exclusive c^ni- 
zance of the Federal Legislature as laid down in Item 55 of the Federal Lfst, 
Mr. Puri asked the ruling of tiie Chair whether the House could proceed with 
further discussion of the Bill. 8ir Bikandar Hyat Khan, the Premier, pointed 
out that it was intended to levy a tax on the rateable value and they were perfectly 
within their right to levy such a tax. If, however, tlie members thought that 
the method followed in Bombay was better, he was willing to meet them, The 
matter could be further discussed in the Select Committee. Various lawyer-members 
of the Bouse participated in tlie discussion expressing conflicting views. Mr. 
Manoharlal, Finance Minister, explaining the legal TOSilion, pointed out that no 
capital levy was contemplated. It was merely a method of assessment and (be 
Punjab Government wish to carry forward its l^itimate power of imposing tax 
on land and buildings. Mr. Sleem, the Advocate-General, said that if the matter 
was doubtful, it could be decided by the Federal Court, At one stage, during the 
discussion, the Speaker indicated that he might have to throw out the Bill, but 
after listening to the arguments of both sides, he held that in view of the fact that 
the question was difficult and important he would stick to his established principle 
of not curtailing the jurisdiction of the Bouse. Be therefore, held that the Bouse 
would proee^ wiA the Bill. 
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Non-opfxoiai. BiLtS 

6th. DECEMBER The Assembly disposed of 31 non-oiRoial Bills to>day of 
which 26 wore either reiocted or not moved, as they stood in the name of Congress 
members. Three new Bills, namely, the Bikh Ourdwaras Amendment Bill, the 
Punjab Suppression of Immoral Traffic Amendment Bill and the Colonisation of 
Government^ Ijands (Punjab Amendment) Bill, were introduced. The Punjab 
Hindu Charitable and Religious Endowments Bill was circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and the Female Singers I’roliibition Bill was referred to a select committ^ 
The Primaev Eddcatiow Bill 

9tb. ft 10th. DECEMBER Tire policy of the Punjab Government regarding the 
question of languages and scripts was defined by Sir Sthandor Hyat Khan, the 
Premier, during the discussion on the Primary Education Bill which was piloted by 
Mian Abdul Ilaye, the Eklucation Minister. The Premier said that immediately 
after coming into power, the present Government issued a written declaration ^at, 
where communal matters were concerned, the Government would adhere to the 
status quo in the absence of any reasonable agreement among the communities. 
If, however, an agreement was arrived at, the Government would be only too 
happy to give effect to it. Expressing his personal views, Bir Bikander Hyat Khan 
said that if India wanted to become one nation, it was essential that they must 
have a common national language. Tlie Muslims had been calling it Urdu, the 
Hindus Hindi and the Congress poliliciuiis had named it Hindustani. It was only 
a question of name and su long as tlic basic language was the same, the name 
did not matter. Tiie Premier expressed the view that they roust have simple 
Urdu as the national language of India. 'i1io real dillieulty, he said, was the 
script, and it was not insurmountable. Bciipt was merely a mechanical device to 
convey the meaning. Iteferring to the vuovincial sphere. Sir Bikander said that 
tliero should be a Ungua f ranca in every province, iHisidos the provincial language. 
So far as the Punjab was conccrmsl, Urdu was s|)okcn and understood throughout 
the province. He poiute<l out liiat in matters like these, common medbods had 
to bo devised by mutuat understanding and not siipor-imimsed. If a conference 
were convened by the Oppositioti members for this purpose, he, as well as tho 
Minister of Education, would be glad to help them. Re|>1ying to the criticisms 
against the Bill, the Premier said that no girls were being compelled to loam 
Urdu. There would be Hindi schools as well as Gurmnkhi Bchools. He 
emphasised that the Government were more jealously and scrupulously safeguarding 
the rights of tlie minorities tlinn Governments in other provinces. He referred in 
particular to the Wardha scltorae which, be said, had been thrust on the minorities 
in spite of their protests. Concluding, the Premier said that the present was tile 
time to bring the cominuailies together, and he wished that the attempt which 
was being made at present to bring about unity would succeed. He bop^ that 
the Punjab in this matter would not lag behind bnt give a lead to the other 
provinces. The House passed clause three of tlie Bill, which lays down that any 
local authority may by a two*third majority, resolve that primary education shall 
be compulsory wilbin the local area concerned. Next day, the 10th. December, 
the Assembly passed r.he third reading of tlie Bill, which provided for the 
compnisory attendance of children at i>rimary schools. The Bill had been on the 
legislative anvil for about tliree years, in tho course of which it was twice r^erred 
to select committees. Rapid progress was mode with the clauses and there was no 
debate on the third reading. Tho sitting lasted almut an honr. 

Urban Property Tax Bill (oontu.) 

11th. to 18th. DECEMBER The Assembly, after a four hours’ debate, agreed to take 
into consideration on tho lltb. Dee, tho Punjab Urban Immovable Property Tax Bill as 
repotted by the seleot committee, A motion for circulation of tho measure as well as 
a motion to recommir. the Bill to a select committee were rejected without a division. 
Replying to the debate Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, the Premier, said that his 
personal view was that in cases whore bnildings are really vacant, rebate shonld 
oe allowed and the combined taxation on ])roperty shonld not exceed 25 per cent 
of the annual value. He indicated that at the maximum rate proposed in the 
Bill, the yield would be approximately Rs. 96 laklis. As regards the pit^ of 
taxation, the Premier said that, after allowing for dednetions provided for in the 
Bill, ttie actual pitch would be 14 per cent of the annual value. He however 
pointed out that in the first instance, they would levy tax at the rate of 10 per 
cent of the annual value and concentrate on big cities only. The Fremier explained 
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that the Bill had been brought forward with the dual oarpoee of meeting 
the increasing expenditare on beneficent activities and to give propor¬ 

tionate relief to the poor ryots, in accordance witli the pledge repeatklly 
given on the floor of the House. Nc-xt day, the 12Ui. December, the House, 
after a whole day’s debate, rejected, without division, a non-oiflcial amendment 
seeking to fix the maximum rate of taxation at 10 per cent of the annual value, 
instrad of 20 pot cent. Sir Ooktildiand Narany, a former Minister and others 
supported the amendment. Replying to the debate. Sir Sikander Uyat Khan, the 
Premier, reiterated tlio assurance tliat, at the outset, the rate of taxation wouid not 
10 per cent, but if the Opposition members, as a resuit of friendly discussion, 
convinced aim that it was excessive, lie would examine tlie possibility of reducing 
it to about 7i per cent. The amendment was moved by liai Bahadur Sohanlat 
(Ministerialist) and supported by three other members of the Ministerialist Party 
and four members of tno Independent Party. Next day, tlio 13th. December, the House 
passed the two main controversial clauses of tlie Bill. One of these fixes the 
maximum rate of taxation at 20 tier cent of the annual value and empowers the 
I’rovincial Government to levy a W per cent surcharge for war purposes during the 
continuance of the present state of war and for a period not exceeding twelve 
months after its termination. I'lie other clause exempts buildings and lands the 
annual value of which does not exceed Its. :J00 in I.jiboio and Simla and Es. 240 in 
other areas. Exemptions are also provided for buildings and lands used exclusively 
for public worship or public charity including hospitals, orphanages and alms¬ 
houses aud such buildings and lands used for the purposes of a factory ns may bo 
prescribed. Sir William Ruburtx, a Euroiican member, souglit to rcdiico the sur¬ 
charge for war purposes from W to 25 per cent. While agreeing that the surcharge 
was justified by the present emergency, Bir William pleaded tliat the Government 
should start with a lower percentage. Sir Bikandcr Hyat Khan pointed out tliat the 
afft iml surcharge, accovdiug to tlio undertaking given by him, would not exceed 5 
per cent in the oeginning. He hoiied tlwt the war would jiot last more than three 
years: but if it did, the'surcliarge woni<l have to bo raised. The Bremler said that 
in the present emergency the jieople of England had voluntarily surrendered to the 
Government the right to take away their entire properly, mid he c.xpcetcd the urban 
classes in the Punjab to do their duty. Tlie rural classes were already contributing 
^cir mite. If, however, the latter shirked their duty at any stage, a similar tax or 
even a heavier one would be imposed on them. The Premier explained that the 
danger was real and near, and tlicy felt secure because of the might of the 
British navy and army. 

Recrtjitment of Aemx CAOBrs 

l«th. DECEMBER The Assembly to day disenssod a non-official resolution 
recommending to the Govorninent to urge on the Army Department of India the 
vital importance of recruiting the bulk of their iradcts, both for tlie ordinary and 
emergency commissions, from the rauks of the “enlisted” classes. Khan Bahadur 
Mushtag Ahmad Gurmani, I’arliamciitary .Secretary to the Education Minister, moved 
an amendment to the cflfcet that cadets both for ordinary aud emergency Commissions 
should bo recruit^ from different classes in tlie same proportion in which they 
are represented in the rauks of His Majesty’s Indian Defence forces. The resolution 
was support^ by about a dozen members and opposed by three including Sir Ookul 
Ohand Karany, former MUmtetr Sir Gokul Chand Narang said that in modern 
warfare what really counted was brain and not brawn. Ho strongly criticised the 
artificial distinction between martial and non-martial classes in India and thought 
that any body who received goal training conld become a good fighter. Replying 
to rile debate. Major Khizar Hayat Khan, Minister, P. W. D., maiutained that the 
disrinction between martial and non-martial cIbbbcb had exisied in this country 
since the time of Maun. The present war, however, provided an opportunity for tho 
non-martial classes to come forward, prove their niettlc, and get their due share in 
the officers’ ranks. Referring to the Urban Battalion, that is being raised in the 
Punjt^, riio Minister deplored that for sixteen posts of other ranks not more than 
eight people had applied, while for two jiosls of commissioned ranks no less than 130 
amlicants had come forward. The resolution as amended was carried without a division. 

Earlier, the Assembly passed a non-official resolution as amended at the 
instance of Chaudhri Tikka Ram, Parliamentary Secretary, recommending to the 
Government to raise an adequate fund whenever necessary for the purpose of star¬ 
ring wholly or partially state-owned and state-managed industries in the province. 
On the motion of the Einace Minister, the House agreed to adjourn for Christmas 
recess rill January 20, 1941. _ 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Winter Seetion—Shillong—11th. to 23rd. November 1940 

Ban on Mkktinus in Syijiet 


The winter HeBaiun of the Assttm T.cKiBlfttive AsBcmbly commenced at Shillong 
on lltb. November 1940, wlicii it rejected, by .OO votes to M2, an adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Subindmimth Aditija (OunKrcRs) to diseiiss the order promulgated 
under the Defence of India Ituloa banning )>roceHsiou8, meetings, etc., in the 
district of Bylbet. Kcplyiug to tlic luoiion, lliu Proniior, Bir Mahomed SaaduUa, 
said that the best interests of ln<U:i would he ndeuiinloly safeguarded with active 
and incroasing 8ii|>p(irt to Britain in the sticccssnil prosecution of the nax. 
Bir Mahomed roterred to the Congress attitude towards the war and said that hia 
party was equally patriotic, but its iiiie of action was diiTereut, It thought that if 
the British lust Bvo war everything would be lost. The motion was put to vote 
and was defeated. Mr. Joi/i:eh Chandra Oohain, an erstwhile Conf'resB member, 
icmniucd neutral. Nino atljournincnt nioUons were moved of wliich two were 
admitted and the rest were either postimncd or witiulrawu or ruled out of order. 

Moron VuHtcua Kuies 


12th. NOVEMBEK :—^Thc Deentu Betllcment Bill, 19118, was referred to a select 
committee. The Jlonso by ri;t to 11 votes rejm-ted an adjournment motion tabled by 
the Opposition to discuss the action of tim (.luvcriimcnt >n framing and putting into 
operation rules under the Indian Motor Yuhlcles Act, 1939, without giving an oppoi- 
tuuity to the House to consider the rule. 

BUl'Pl.EJlUNrAKY DRMANtM) FOll GRANTS 
14th. NOVEMBEK Sir Muhammad Haadalla, riemier, presented to-day a tiat 
of supplementary demands for grants totalling Its. 2,29,435 for the year 1040-41. 
The demands will bo discussoii ami voted on November 19, 1940. Explaining the 
Ministry’s gift in Inly last ot its. 1,00.0(0 to war fund, which had been placed 
under the head “extraordinary charges,’’ tlio Premier said, “To help the Crown in 
its present struggle with lAiscism, the Itominions, the Colonies and the dependen* 
cics of the Crown and the Indian Btotes have placetl their financial resources as well 
as their man-nowee at the disimsal of the thrown. 'The purpose of the present war 
is not one of Bricish iinpcrigdi.sin but one iindortiiken to safognnrd the peace, 
liberty, self-government and progress of Uic world and so upon the successful resis¬ 
tance of the British Common wealth ot Nations to bi iito forces of the totalitarian 
Powers wldoh aim to dominato the world, de{>eml8 not merely the peaceful econo¬ 
mic progress of India but also the political duvejopincnt in the dirTCtion of that 
indei^eudent natiouhootl which every Indian pjitriot desires. In reirr^uition m what 
the struggle means to every man, woman and child in Assam, the Ministry decided 
to offer a lakh of riipg^es as their contribution to the war fund and the amount 
was credited to the Btilish Iixclie(pior in July Inst.” Before they sanctioned the 
amount, the Premier explained, tho Government of Assam bad considered the 
provincial reveuiu! accounts for the last year and found _ themselves able to do so 
as the revenues of that year proved much better than anticipated. 


llnrKRUEb to SKLKtrr Commiitkks 
by .51 votes to 42, acwtptcd a motion 


of Khan Bahadur 
the Provincial Legislature Itemoval of 


The Assembly, 

Baiyidur Rahman for considoration of 
Disqualifioatioas Amendment Bill, 1910. 

'The 'Temporarily Settled Districts 'Tenancy Bill and the Maternity Benefit Bill 
were referred to Select Committees. „ ., . n-n 

The Motor V^icles 'Taxation Bill and the Deputy President’s Salary Bill were 
next taken into coasideratioii. 


Abolition oe Upim Chamber 

IBth. NovemberTho Assembly to-day carried witoout division a motion, 
moved by Mr. Miqbut Mussain Chaudhury of the Ministerialist Parly, that the 
Assembly is of the opinion that tho Government of Assam should taka proper wd 
adequate steps for the abolitiou of tho Assam Council, As many as seven members 
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spoke on the subject and characterised the Upi^r Chamber as a stumbing block 
in the path of Assam’s progress, They maintained that the sooner the chamber 
was abolished the better for the Trovinee. Speaking on the motion, ^e Premier 
said that he had always opposed the idea of a second chamber for Assam, for 
wUch he thought there was no room in the Provinces. The ides was mooted, 
when the Government of India Bill was being discussed in Parliament, to safe¬ 
guard landed interests in the permanently settled districts of the Province. Ho 
said that the resolution was vauge and that it should have been in the shape of 
an address, as required by Section BOS of the India Act. The Premier added that 
the proceedings of the debate might be forwarded to His Majesty’s Government. 
The Ministry would not mnko any recommendation on the matter, which would he 
at the discretion of the Governor. 

PtJuuc Works Prookamme 

16th. MovemberThat tlie Government had decided to undertake various bene¬ 
ficial schemes involving large o.a(iital ex|>undituro from the loan of Bs. 50 lakhs 
floated in the open market in September last, was disclosed l)y Sir if. Saadulla 
in the Assembly to-day, when the Premier placed a note on the present financial 
position of the Province. 'J'he i’rciuicr said that for current year the Assembly 
had sanctioned a lump aum of Us. T^.OOO to meet the initial expenditure in 
connection with the mass literacy campaign, but a further sum of about Its, 62,000 
would be needed. The total provincial revenue receipts for the first half of 1940-41 
amounted to Bs. 1,3875,000 and cx|>cnditnre to Its. 1,41,82,(XX). 'The ITouso ^on 
considered the Gonl[inra Tenancy Amendment Bill, 1939, cianso by clause. Out of 
75 amendments, only two were discussed, 'i'ho Uovorumeut opposed both, which 
were lost. 

Execution op DBCUBug Bill 

18th. NovemberThe Assembly to day considered amendments mode by the 
Council on tiie Teraimrary Pusi|ioncincnt of Execution of Decrees Bill 19^. 

Bill provides for temporary postimneincut of execution of decrees ponding 
improvement in the financial condition of agriculturists and certain other classes of 
persons. Speaking on amendments members ngrcod that the changes made by 
the Council were of a harmless nature oiid they improved the Bill to a substantial 
extent. Mr A. Whittaker, Leader of the Etiropean Group, supporting the 
amendments referred to tho Assembly’s rcsointion on the abolition of the Upper 
Chamber, and observed that these amendments should convince tiie House that 
the Council had done some good to the Assembly and improved upon a Bill of 
the orgluating Chamber (laughter). 

SnPPt,EMBNTAEY PEIUANPS BDLED OUT 

19th. November'I’fae motion for a supplementary demand for a lakh of 
rupees, which the Ministry had contributed towards tlie War Fund, was declared 
out of order to-day by tho Speaker. Mr Kamini Kumar Ben (Congress 
Coalition I’ar^), ex-Judical Minister, opimeing the motion, raised a imint of order. 
He contended that the grant was uuanthoiised and was not contemplated by 
Section 150 of the Government of India Act. 'J’he grant, be added, couJd not come 
by way of a supplementary demand under Section 81 of the Government of India 
Act. 2ne form in whicli the motion had been moved was also defeotive. Sir M 
Saadullah, the Chief Minister, who moved the motion, claimed that tlie grant was 
legal. He said that the defence of Assam and, for the matter of that, of India, 
was intimately inter-linked with that of Britain. Mr. Oopi Nath Bardoloi, ex- 
Fremier, _ and Mr. Vakruddin Ali Ahmad, cx-Ministei, supported the point of 
order _ raised by_ Mr. Sen. Declaring the motion out of order, the S))eaker said 
that it had raised a grave constitutional issue. After considering all aspects of 
the matter, he suggested that tho demand might be made at the next budget 
Bession, 

Assam Tenancy Bill 

aSniL NovemberAn appeal to the landlords of Assam to move with the 
times was made by Khan Bahadur Sapidur Rahman, the Bovenue Minister, in 
the course of the final debate on the Tenancy Bills moved bv the (Government 
to-day. Beferting to tho Bills which propsed to provide relief for all classes of 
tenants, tho Bevenue Minister paid a tribute to tho Bardoloi Cabinet for introducing 
these Bills, and observed that these were the valuable fruits of provincial autonomy, 
and BofiScieRt indication that the elected representatives were united in their ^sire 
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to do good to too people. Mr. Baidyanath Mookerjee and Mr. Santoshkumar 
Barua, both speaking on behalf of too /emindars, said that justice bad been toQly 
denied to the landlords and that the provisions of tbo Bills wore revolutionary in 
character. 

Oppioial Bir,iis Passed 

28rd. NOVEMBER Tho Assembly passed the following Government Bills to¬ 
day The i^eakers and Deputy Siwakers Salaries and Allowances Bill, 
President’s Salary Amendment Bill. The Civil Procedure Amendment Bill, The 
Members Emoliitncnis Amendment Bill, The Motor Veliicles Taxation Amendment 
Bill, The I’rovincial liOgislature Iteinoval of Disqualiflcations Amendment Bill, 
The Deputy President’s Salary Aiuendmciit Bill and too Embankment Drainage 
Bill. The Forest Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House 
was then prorogued. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

Winter Seuion—Shillong—23rd. Nov. to 2nd. Dec. 1940 

Loweu Pav POE A. I. Seevices 


23rd. NOVEMBER 'i'he Assam lA^islalivc Oonneil to-day accepted a resolution 
recommending that toe Government should rctiuest the proper authorities to revise 
and reduce at an early date toe scales of pay for toe All-India services. Ihe 
resolution was mc’ved by Mr. Abdul Majeed Chmdhwy, 'The request was made 
mainly in view of the fact that the scales of i>ay for all provincial services bad 
already been revised and reduced. 

29to. NOVEMBER During question time to-day it was revealed that the question 
of separating the judiciary and the executive was under Ute consideration of the 
Government and that tbo special oilicer apytointed for preparing a scheme bad 
finished his labours. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Abdul Majeed Choudhury, Minister, 
informed the Uouse that the idea of universal military training had been found 
impracticuhle and the question of military training of students of colleges in Assam 
was under cortesi^mdcuce with the Central Government. 

30th. NOVEMBERA rccommcudatiuu tliat the Government should request 
toe proper autiiorilies to revise oud reduce at an early dale the scales of pay for 
too all-India Hervices was made by toe Council to-day. 

'I’he resolution on the subject was moved by Mr. Abdul Majeed Choudhury, 
I'he request was made <»tpec!ially in view of the fact that the scales of pay for all 
pioviucial services had already been revised and reduced. 

The resolution was accepted by the House. 

. Locai. Boards Bili. 

2nd. DECEMBER I'he Council passed to-day willioiit a division too Local Board 
Elections Emergency Provisions Bill, lt>40, moved by toe Government. 

Tho Bill empowers the Govern moiit to order tiio postponement of triennial 
elections to local noards duo to be held before Isl April BMl for such period as 
they deem it necessary but not Inter that itlst March 11142, 

The Pretidenl then adjourned the House till January 7, 1941. 



The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Winter SeMion->Karachi—27th. Nov. to 14th. Dec. 1940 

Official Bills passed 


The Bind Legislative Assembly eommcnced a brief session at Karachi on ^ 
S7th. Nov. 1040 in an atmosphere of cordiality. Khan Bahadur Allabux, Opposition 
l^er, who had acceptkl a seat in the Cabinet, end his supporters occupied the 
front bench in the Ministerialists’ bloc. The Speaker, Mr. Miran Mohamed^ Shah, at 
the outset, announced that the no>confidcnce motion and the several adjournment 
motions of which notice bad been given had ail been withdrawn. 

The House next passed a condolence resolution touching the death of Mr. 
jff. 8. Pamnani, a Congress member of tho Assembly, who was murdered at Bohn, 
the speakers representing all sections of the House paying tribute to Mr. Famnani’s 
selflessness, devotion to duty and spirit of service. 

The House adopted as many as five official bills within an hour, passing 
them into law. The Advisory Committee consisting of six Ministers and ten 
other legislators re[)resenting oil sections of the Uonso which Maulona Asad bad 
set up had already discussed and accepted them. These include one aiming at 
checking gambling particularly in cotton futures. 

India and the Wan 

29t]i. NOVEMBER An interesting debate was raised this afternoon on the 
first reading of a Bill seeking to exempt from disqualification a member of 
the Assembly if called upon to serve Ills Majesty’s Territorial Forces. The 
debate covered a wider field of principle following a ruling by the Speaker 
that the members could dilate on the policy underlying the war and India’s 
views on it. 

At the outset, the Leader of the Congress Party, rend a statement opposing 
the Bill holding that the principle of tho Bill was in confiiot with the attitude or 
Congress over the question of war, that the war was not really being fought for 
democracy and freedom of nations and that the country was forced to participate 
in it against its will. Mr. Atnin Kosho and Mr. Nnraindas vehemently opposed 
^e Bill. Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, tlie Finance Minister, replying on behalf of 
the Government, asserted that India would be a willing partner in the prosecution 
of the war had she been given the same status as other Dominions and there was 
no doubt that she was denied this. He also shared the views expressed by other 
members that the war was not being fought rnally for freedom and democracy 
as proclaimed by Britain, but the issue now before the country as stated by 
Mahatma Oandhi was freedom of spmh with regard to war. But so far as this 
Bill was concerned, he concluded, it ueftber related to the freedom of the country 
nor assistance in the prosecution of the war, but merely gave freedom to those 
members who wished to join His Majesty’s Forces. The Bill was passed into law 
without division. 

'Xhe Assembly also passed three more Bills including one seeking to further 
penalise illicit distillation of liquor and importation and possession of contra* 
jaand intoxicants. 

Shop Assistants’ Bill 

Snd. DECEMBERQuick progress was made by the Assembly Ihis 
afternoon with the Shop Assistants’ Bill introduced by the Governmeut. 
The House disposed of as many as 37 clauses in less than three hours. The Bill 
which was read for the second time was designed to regulate hours of work in 
shops, commercial establishments, restaurants nud theatres and was modelled on 
the lines of the Bombay legislation. The provisions also sought to regulate conditions 
of employment of shop assistants and the Act in the first instance would apply 
to the city of Karachi and will bo extended to other towns in the province 
within a year. 

14th. DEfSiMBER The Assembly odjonrncd sine die at the request of the 
Premier, after question hour this afteimoou. An important measure on the agenda 
for the introduction of joint electorate in local bodice, was not taken up, due to 
the absence of unanimity among the members on certaiu detidls. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha—17th June to 2l8t. June 1940 


A meetint; of the Working Oommittee was held at Wardha from 17th to 
21et Jane, 1940. Maulana Abal Kalam Aaad presided. 

The members present were : Khria Barojiiii Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehm, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Itaicndra Ih-nsad, Rajagopalacbary, Bhiilabhai Desai, Bhankerrao 
Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Byod Mahmnd, Aaafnli and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shris Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Marendra Dev, Achynt Patwardhan, Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit were present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended the afternoon 
Bitting of the Oommittee. 

Tsibcnal 

Hie Provinces of Bombay, Maharashtra, Nagpur and Delhi having foiled to 
appoint the Tribunal by the date S)X!ciflcd by the Working Committm, the 
following tribunals were apimintcd in terms of Article Vlll of the Congress 
Constitation. 

Bombay 

I. Shri Motichand G. Eapadia, 2. Vasantram J. Vakil, and 3. Dr. V. B. 
Gandhi. 

Nagpur 

1. Bhri Erishnadas Jaiu, 2. Shri Baghunathdas Dhorte, and 3. Shri M. Ti 
Sharief. 

Maharashtra 

1. Shri E. S. Firodia, 2. 0. A. Tulpule, and 3. 8. S. More. 

No tribunal could bo appointed for Delhi owing to the breakdown of the 
Congress machinery there. 

Delhi 

The Working Committee passed the following resolution : 

“III view of the breakdown of the Congress Constitution in the province of 
Delhi and in view of the opinion expressed by the Election IVibunal in this 
connection the Committee are of the opinion that Art. XI11, GlanssC (ii), beappli^ 
to Delhi province for the carrying on of Congress work there. The President 
is requests to make the necessary arrangements in this behalf.” 

Dobs the woud Executive covee P. C, Cs ? 

The A. I. C. C. Oiiicc received queries as to whether the word “executive” 
in the resolution on Satyagraba passed by the last meeting of the WorMng 
Oommittee covered P. C. Cs alro. It was decided that the P. C. Cs and A. I. C. C. 
were not covered by the word “Executive” occurring in the satyagraba pledge. 

VOLUKTEEE OeqANISATION 

The interim report submitted by Shri H. B. Pandit on the Volunteer Organi¬ 
sation in the various provinces was considered by the Working Committee and 
the following resolution was passed : 

“The Working Committee considered the interim report of Shri B. S. Pandit 
on the volunteer organisation of the Congress. The Committee generally agree with 
bis recommendations and are of opinion that Provincial Congress Committee should 
encourage in every way and promote the growtii of trained volunteers for national 
service under their auspices in accordance with Congress principles, and that 
there should be as large a measure of uniformity oil over India in regard to 
pledge, cautious and training as is practicable and desirable. In order to help 
in tms, the following volunteer committee with Bhri B. 8. Pandit as Secretary is 
appointed to draw up model rules of training and to advise the Provincial Osn- 
grras Committees in all mattes pertaining to volunteers. This Committee will present 
Its report of the steps taken and the advice given to the P. C. Cs to the Working 
Qominittee. 
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1. Bnrdar Vallabhbhai Patel, 2. P, H. Patwardhan, 3. Miaa Iftikharuddin, 
4. Shri E. S. Pandit ('•onvencr), 5. One representative of Khudai Khidmal^ars,” 

Political Sitbation 

Olie following statement was issued on the politieal situation : 

The Working Committee have been dccjdy moved by the tragic events that 
have taken place in Europe in startling siieecssion and, in particular, by the 
misfortunes tliat have befallen the people of Franuc. These events have already 
had far-rcaching consequences, and tiicy are likely to be follow^ by other 
happenings which will lead to novel sitnaiions and complex problems. 

Ever since the commeuccnicnt of the lOiiropcnn war, ,lho Congress has followed 
a policy which was hasctl on its principItM and on the attitude of tho British 
Government towards the demand that India should function as a free and indepeo' 
dent conntry. This policy was contirmed in tlic llamgarh resolution. The manner 
of the application of tliis policy will necessarily do|>ond on tho situation which 
changes from day to day. Problems which were distant arc now near at hand and 
may soon demand solution, 'ihe proiticni of tho achievement of national freedom 
has now to be coi'siderod along with the allied one of its maintenance and the 
defence of tho country against, ))ossihIe cxiernul aggression and internal disorder. 

Tho war in Europe, resulting from a desire for imperialist domination over 
other peoples and countries, and a snicidnl race in armaments, has to human 
sorrow and misery on a scale hitherto unknown. It Itas demonstrated tho ineflicaoy 
of organised violent o, on however vast a scale, for llic defence of national freedom 
and tlie liberties of peoples. It luis shown iicyond a doubt that warfare cannot 
lead to ficaee and frcctlom, anti tlie clioico before the world is uttermost degradation 
and destruction llirotiglt warfare or the way of )ieacc and non-vioicneo on a basis of 
frectlom for all peo.'les. Maiuuma ({undlii has presented to the peoples of the world, 
crying for relief from tho ernsbing burden of war, a weapon in tho Bba))e of 
organised iion-violenco designed to take Uie place of war for the defence of a 
IKjople’a rights and frcraloiu iigainst armed aggression. He feels that at this critical 
phase in the liistorv of man, tho Congress should enforce this ideal by itself 
declaring that it djes not want Utui fiidin shonld maintain armed forces to 
defend her frc(Klum against external aggression or internal disorder. 

While the Wotkiiii; Committee hold that the Congress must continue to 
adhere strictly to the V'ii'vil'le of non-violoncc in their struggle for iudetiendence, 
the Commitbo car uot ignore tho nrcHont imperfetuions and failings in this respect 
of the human dements that they nave to detd witli, and tlio possible dangers in 
a period of transitim and dynamic ebango, uiiUI tho (.'ougress has acqnir^ non¬ 
violent control over the people in adccpiatn measure and the people have imbib^ 
sufficiently tbe Icssou of organised non-violence. TJic CJommittee have deliberated 
over the problem that has thus arisen and liavo come to Uie e,oncIuBion that they 

are unable to go tlte full length with Gandhiji. But il)uy recognise that he should 

be free to pursue ids great ideal in his own way and therefore absolve him from 
resiionsibility for tlie programme and activity which the Congress has to pursue 

niidct the conditions ar present iirevaiiing in India and the world in regard to 

external aggression and internal disorder. 

Many of the problems whicli the Working Committee have considered in this 
connexion arc not of the present, though tlicy may bo of the near future. The 
Committee wish to make it vicar that the mutliods and basic policy of non-violence 
in tbe national struggle for frec<lom voiiliiuiu wiih full force and are not alTccted 
in the least by tlic iiialuUty to extend it to Llic rcgiion of national defence. 

The War OommilUies that are being formed are duiinitely aimed at iiiereasing 
the War effort. In view of tJio Congress policy, they cannot bo supported, and 
Congressmen cannol participate in them or contribute lo war funds. Nor can Con¬ 
gressmen associate ’.hemselves with Ooveriimcnt-controiled civic guards. 

The Working Committee advises Congress Committees to encourage in every 
way the recruitment and training of iHxuefiil volunteers for national service. 
Congress Comuiithics should also organise people in villages and other areas for 
self-ddeuce au<l in order to maintain a sense of public security in tlieir respective 
areas. This should bo done on a non-conimiinal basis and in full co-0))eration 
with all other groups interested in Uiis task. 

In view of the diil'.cult times that loom ahead, it is essential that the Congress 
shonld function as an activo and discnpliiicd organisation. I’roviucial Committees 
are enjoined to take necessary 8tci>8 for this purpose. TTiey should realise that it 
is of urgent and vital importance that tho Congress should function in this way 
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in these days of crisis, and should not be merely a roll of vast numbers of inactitre 
members. All members of executive commiUecs, in particular, are expected to 
take a continuous and active part in Oongrcss work, and those who are unwilling 
or un^le to do so are failing in their duty to the country and are of no service 
to the organisation. 

The critical situation that faces the world to-day requires vigilant attention 
and action whenever needed. For this purpose the Working Gomroittee will meet 
at frequent intervals, and all members must keep in readiness to obey an urgent 
summons. The All-India Congress Committee should be summoned to meet in 
the last week of July. 

SATYAQRAna 

The following resolution on ‘Satyagraha’ passed by the meeting of the 
Working Committee held at Wardha from 15th. to 19th. April, was by mistime 
not incorporated. It is thcrofurc given here. 

The Working Comraiuee have given full consideration to the situation in 
the country as it has developed since the Ramgarh Congress and to the necessity 
for preparing the Congress organ isatiou for Satynigraha which the Itamgarh Congress 
declared was inevitabie in (lie future. The Committee welcomes the steps taken 
^ the Provincial Congress Committees, iii pursuance of the directions issued by 
Gandhiji to function as Satyagraha Committee and to enrol active and passive 
satyagraliis. The Committee trust that all Congress Committees throughout the 
country will pursue this programme with all earnestness and thoroughness, and 
will put tlieir aiTairs in order for such action as may be required of them. The 
Committee recommend that those members of Congi’ess executives who are unable 
to take the prescribed idedge and shoulder tiie burden of a struggle under the 
disciplined guidance of the Congress, will witiidtaw from their executive positions. 
The Committee lay stress again on the fidhlmeut of the conditions laid down by 
Qandhiji, eompliauce with which is essential for Civil Disobedience. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 
Delhi-3rd. July to 7tb. July 1940 

A meeting of the Working Gommitleo was held at Delhi on July 3-7, 1040, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 

Members present were : Shris Barojini Naidu, Jawoharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Raiendra Prasad, llaittgopalachorya, Khan Abdul GbafTar Khan, Bhulabhai 
Desai, Bbankerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Goviud Ballabh Pant, Syed 
Mabmnd, Asafali and J. B. Kripalani. 

Shns Pattabhi Sitaramayya. Narendra Dev and Achyut Fatwardban were 
present by speoial invitation, Gandhiji was present tbroughout. 

The following two resolutious were pass^. 

PouTioAL Situation 

The Working Committee have noted the serious happenings which have 
called forth fresh appeals to bring about a solution of the deadlock in the Indian 
political situation ; and in view of the desirability of clarifying the Congress 
position they have earnestly examined the whole situation once agmn in the 
light of the latest developments in world aifairs. 

The Working Committee are more than ever convinced that the acknowledg¬ 
ment by Great Britain of the complete Iiidei>endence of India, is the only solution 
of the problems facing both India and Britain and are, therefore, of opinion 
that such an unequivocal dwiaration should be immediately made and that as 
an immediate step in giving effect^ to it, a provisional National Gtovernment 
should be constitute at the Centre, which, though formed as a transitory measure, 
should be such as to command the confidence of all the elected elements iu the 
Central Legislature, and secure the closest co-operation of the Responsible 
Goverments in the provinces. 

The Working Committee are of opinion tliat unless the aforesaid declaration 
is made, and a National Government accordingly formed at the Centre without 
delay, ail efforts at organizing the material and moral resources of the country 
for Defence cannot in any sense be voluntary or os from a free country, and will 
therefore be ineffective. The Working Committee declare Uiat if thorn meosurM 
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are adopted, it will enable the Congress to throw in its fnll weight in the efforts 
for the effective organlBatiou of the Dcfcnuo of the country. 

Wazuuhtan 

Khansaheb Abliii Ghaffar Khan has reported to the Working Committee 
that an attemi>t was made on behalf of the Provincial Congress Committee to send a 
deputation amongst the Wa/iris with a view to use their influence with the 
tribesmen and to wenn them from dacoilics, kidn.ippings and the like. It is the 
conviction of the Provincial Congress Oommiitce of the h’rontier Province, whioh 
conviction the Working Committee share that it is possible to cultivate friendly 
relations with the tribesmen of the surrounding country, 'With that end in view, 
the party was to proceed to Wa/.iristan to examine their economic condition, and 
to render them such ahl for their social welfare ns was }>ossiblo for the Provincial 
Congress Committer to render. It was their inlcntiou also to find out the causes 
of the dacoities, Itut tlio permission was not given by the Government of India 
to proceed to Wazii istan. The deputation had offered to take any official with 
them if the Qov.ininient thought snch a step iieecssary, lint for reasons best 
known to them, Uit Government declined to cnli'rtain the proposal. The Working 
Committee regret tlia' decision and lake this opiiortunity to declare to all the 
tribesmen that the Congress can have nothing Imt gooil will towards them. The 
Congress has alw iys emight to establish the friendliest relations with them, to 
share their sorrows and to help them in all imssiblo ways, csijeciany in the way 
of Vacating Oieit ehiIJrcn, improvement of their economic condition and promotion 
of m^ical and hygienic welfare. The Working Committee hope too that the 
leaders of tribesmen will reciprocate the Congress gooii will and endeavour to the 
best of their ability to wean those tribesmen who resort to dacoities and the like, 
which die Working Committee have reason to believe have no political or religious 
motive, but are ' proniptwl by imvcrty, and by machinations of those who have 
political motives. 'I’lie Working Coroinitleo hereby apiHiint Bhri Bhulabhai Desai 
and Janab Asat Ali, Shri Bhnlablmi Ifcsai acting as leader, to proceed to 
Waziristan and cairy on the work that the said deputatiou would have done. 
ITie Working Committee h«|)c that all facilities will be given to the deputation 
to proceed to Waziristan. 'I lic Working Committee trust lliat the deputation will 
forthwith proceed on their mission and rciwrt to tlie Working Committee the 
result thereof. The Working Committee advise the people of the Frontier Provinces 
to discover the causes of the depredations from the tribesmen, not to get frightened, 
but patiently to iliscover the ways and means of cultivating neighbourly relations 
with the tribesmen. ... 

Maulana Al ul Kalam Azad, Ute Congress President issued the following 
Statement in connection with Waziristan : 

The Congress Working Committee have given frequent and earnest thought 
to the problem of raiding on tlio Frontier. Tiicy wore distressed by this because 
of the suffering and insecurity it caused, and also bonause it led to bitterness and 
ill-will between our people ami out iieighlHMirs across the Frontier. They realised, 
however, that the way to solve this problem was to approach the Border Triboa 
in a friendly way. They advised Khan Abdul Oaffar Khan and bis colleiqjues of 
the Frontier Province to seek eontacts with the Waziris by sending a deputation 

to Waziristan, but unfortunately the Government refused to give remission for 

this deputation. . ., , 

The Working Committee have again considered the grave situation that exists 
and conferred with Khan Abdul (faflUr Khan. Tliey have decided to depute two 
of their mcinbcrs, Mr. Bliiilahhai lU'sai and Mr, Asaf Ali, to proiiced to the 

Frontier, to develop contacts with the Waziris ami oUicr Border tribes, and to 
Studs the problem in tdl its aspects. I am sure that their visit will prove of help 
to us in dealing with this problem. 1 trust Unit the Govonunent will give every 
facility to these two representatives of ours. 

It has long been our declared imlicy and desire to have friendly relations 
with out neighbour notions and iieoplos, and wo are convinced that when we have 
the chance, we shall bo able to do so with odvantago to all concerned. A free 
India will bo strong enough to jnotec.t her frontiers, but the real strength that we 
seek to build is the friendship of our Border ixsoi'les. Wo shall try to understand 
their difficulties and make tliem understand ours, and the contacts that we Mall 
develop will, we trust, bring peace and security and ccouomie betterment to both 
sides of the l<'toutior8. 
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General Seaetary'a Circulars 

Circular No. le—Bth. June 1040 

The A. I, O. O. office has been receiving; complaints that the Clause ({?) (ii) 
of ArUclo X of the Gongrm Constitution reiatinp; to the atlotment of delegates* 
seats to the Indian States is being abused and misapplied by several P. C. Cs. 
The last meeting of the Working Committee appointeil a Snb-Comraittce consisting 
of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallubhbhai Patel, IShnlabhai Desni and J. B. Kri[)alani, 
tile General Secretary to go into this juration and make snitalde tecummeudations 
to remedy the said abuse. T am sending you herewith the recommendations which 
the Sab-Committee has made to the Working Committee. You will please go 
through these recommendations and favour me at your earliest convenience 
with your remarks thereon to enable the Bub-Committee to frame its final 
leeommendations. 

Recommendations 

The general rule to be followeil is to ensure, as far ns possible, that the 
delegates’ seats allotted to a province, on account of the population of the Indian 
States attached to the Proviiu^e, Should not bo allotted to others. In the event 
of a sufficient luimlicr of Congress members not being made in the States concerueil 
or from these States, those seats, or such of them as may bo found necessary, 
will not bo filled. For tlio purpose of this calculation. State members of the 
Congress will be either those who belong to n Congress Committee within the 
States, or those who while residing in or connected with tlie States concerned join 
as primary members of n Congress Committee situated in a iion-State area but 
adjoining the State. In order to distingnisli the tatter class of Congress members, 
a separate register of States members slionid lie koi>t in the adjoining Congress 
Committee situated outside the cun lines of tills state. 

Keeping the above nriin iplo in view, a P. C. C. may allot delegates for the 
States’ peoples’ seats, either to a (kmgress Cominittco where such exists in a State 
or to the adjoining districts adjoining I’ac State, provided that siicli delegates’ seats 
shall only bo flllefl it there are a sutllciout number of primary members in or 
from the States. Iii no event will such scats be allotted to areas where there are 
no States’ ueoples. 

The above principle cannot be strictly or easily applied to small States and 
to State areas which arc closely interwoven with uon-State territories. Certain 
variations will have to bo made in such cases, otherwise Ibeso small State areas 
may be completely disfranchised and ueglectcil, 'iliereforo in the final allotment 
of seats based on States po|iulatiou3, this fact has to bo borne in mind and 
provided for. 

The P. 0. Cs are requested to apply the above principle and considerations 
to the allotment of these States delegates’ seats and to send these figures with their 
own remarks and recommendations, to enable this Sub-Committee to frame 
its final recommendations. 

Circular — 10th, June 1940 

According to the A. I. C. 0. Constitution, the last date for the payment of 
provincial quota due to us from yon is 30lh June, 11)10. Kindly arrange for 
payment of the amount before the said date. 

Circular No. 18 — S4th, June 1940 

I am sending you herewith a copy of the statement issued by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee on .Tune 21, 1940 from Wardba. You will study the 
statement with the close consideration tliat it deserves. 

llie_ statement docs not seek to change any of the fundamental principles 
and policies the Congress has followed under tlie leadership and guidance of Gandhiji 
for the last 20 yrars for tho attainment of the goal of Puma Swaraj. These 
continue to be based upon the principles of Truth and Non-Violence. In 
international auairs the Congress has always declared its faith in universtd 
ffisarmament and the freedom and equality of the peoples of the world. It has 
declared that it has no quarrel with its neighbours with whom it seeks to live in 
peace and amity. 

The Working Committee fully realise that there can be no peace in tho 
world as long m “imperialist domination over other peoples and countries and a 
suicidal race in armaments” continue. They believe that organised violence on 
howeyer vast a scale is ineffective for the “defence of natioual beedom and the 
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liberties o( people”. They, however, feel that owing to the conditions created by 
tlic world war, the country may have to pass through a period of internal 
comraoiinn and disorder leading to external aggression. Under such conditions 
the Working C<)mmittee are conscious that the Congress has not ac^ired such 
noil-violent control over the people as wouhl be adequate to resist the forces of 
disorder non-violcntly. It cannot on that account divest itself of its duty to 
advise the jicoide wiicrever there is any panic or danger to organise themselves for 
eelf-i)rotcctioo in thts traditional way. 

Iho Committee have made It clear that the “methods and basic policies of 
non-violence in file iiationui struggle for freedom continuo in full force” and _wo 
are not affected ia tlie least by our inability to extend them to problems^ which 
are not of the present. All this must be clearly understood and explained to 
Congressmen. 

I would particularly invite your attention to tho last but one paragraph of 
the stetement in wiiich tho Committee have cmpliasised that the Congress should 
function as an ai^tive and disciplinctl organisation, in view of the difficult times 
alicad of us. To this end Congressmen in general and all members of the 
executives in partict lar, should take active and eoutiiuious part in tJongress work, 
The ciforls we have been piiltiug fortii since liaingarh in the direction of organis¬ 
ing and itrcparing ourselves for tlio coming struggle tlirough the construotive 
programme sliuuld not be relaxed and must be cuuliuucil with increasing intensity. 

Circular — 13th, July 1940 

Doubts liave arisen regarding tho iwlicy that is to govern volunteer corps 
organised under Congress auspiecs. Tlieeo doubts ore due to a misunderstanding 
of the statement issued by tlie Working Committee from Wardha on Juno 21, 
19-10. In my circular letter No. liJ semliiig Uie Wardha statement, I made it 
clear tliut tho fundamental Congress policy of iiou-vloleu(;o remaius unchanged. 
In spite of this letlcrs asking for clariticaiion continuo to be received by the 
A. I. 0. C. Ollice. To get au aiiiborirativo iutcrpTeiaiion the matter was referred 
to the last meeting of the Wtwking Commillce held at Delhi, 

Tlio opiuiou of tho Working Commiltci! is tliat the Wardha statement 
provides for a si tuition when ail civil authority has disappeared and there ia 
internal cliaos. Oj ly uiulcr such cireumsiauees, for iturposes of self-protection, 
deviation from the strict policy of iioii-violcucc has licen contemplated. This slso 
because, in tito words of the statement “the Conpess has not acquired such non¬ 
violent cotttrol over tho people as woultl bo adequate to resist the forces of 
disorder noii-vioicnily”. None tho U«s it is the earnest hope of tito Working 
Committee tliat if aud vlicii such internal conditions of coiifiisiuu and chaos arise 
the peot'lc of lutiia will have Bc<|aired sullicicnt restraint and self-discipline to 
act uoii-violeiitly. its huig as any orgiuiiscd civil autltority ruuclions the Congress 
policy of nou-violcniio remains. Non-violence must also continue to be the Congress 
policy for our frcetloiu struggle against lirilish Imperialism. This has been 
abtuidantly made clear in the Wardha statement. 

All volunteer mips organised by Congressmen or Congress Committees must 
tberetore bo based on non-violence. Every mcmlicr of such organisations whether 
ho be a Congressmtn or not must pledge himself to non-violence. Tlie Congress 
pledge ill its entirety must however coiiliiinc to npi>ly to members of the Congress 
volunteer corps ; that is, they must in addition to non-violence pledge themselves 
to spinning, khatli and participation in civil disobedience. These special rules 
apply only to Ooiignssnicii but the rule of non violence must apply to all 
volunteer corps oigatiiscd under Cuugress auspices with a purely Congress or 
mixed membership. 

Tractical reasotis also imiiose upon the country the need for non-violence on 
the members of varuius vulmitecr corps. Only un basis of non-violence can 
communal conilicts be avoided. 


Arrests and Convictions 

The following are some of the enses of arrests, convictions, internments, 
externments, searches, gagging orders, and the like compiled from tho daily press 
and reports from I'coviiicial Congress Committees 

In Jhmgul 

Sylhei, May 6 t—Mr. Jagneshwar Das has bccti served with a notice under 
Section 98 of the 1’. 1. A. 
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Bajshahi, May 8 Jamini Kanta Majumdar, a prominent KrUhak leader 
of the diatrict baa been aervod with a iiotiec under Section 144, Or. P. O. 
pridiibitinp; bis entry into the police etationa of EaninaKar and Atrai. 

Bangpur, May 6 : —Oharges have been framed under Section 56(4) of the 
D. I. B. afminat Mihir lal Mukcrjeo and Abdul Makahood Barker, prominent 
Congreaa and Kriabak workera of the diatrict. 

Dineab Gbandro Lahiri, Secretary, Itangpnr Diatrict Kriabak Saroity and 
prominent Congreaa worker Itaa been arrested under Section 56(4) of D. I. K. 

Serampore, May 8 .‘—It is learnt that the District magistrate of Hooghly 
baa asked Mr. Bhowani Shankcr Mukerji, organiser of the Serampore Cultural 
Conference, not to bold the Cultural Conference witbiu the jariediction without 
his permission. 

Mr. Prafclla Sen of Khadi Mandal who has been organising Satyagraha 
Conference at Nakuiida in Arambag h.is been asked not to hold the Conference 
within the limits of the district without the sanction of tlio District Magistrate. 

Bacea, May 8 Baliudrachandra Boy, prominent member. Congress Socialist 
party and ex*detona was aiTested under Section 56(4) of the D. I. B. 

Dinajpur, May (t : —Internment orders under D. I. R. have been served on 
Messrs. Ajitdas, Kalipada Barkar and Janardhan Bhattacharya, Kisan workers 
of the district. 

Bangpur, May 6 Dineshchandra Lahiri, Secretary, Bangpur District Krishak 
Bamity and a prominent Congress worker has been arrested under Section 56 (4) 
of the D. I. B. for having delivered an anti-war speech at Mnhali. 

Bajahahi : —Mr. Dinesh Chakravorty, Mr. Alai Chakravorty, Mr, Gopal Sarkhel, 
Mr. Janen Sen, Mr. Kali Ghosh, Mr, Biren Sarkar, Mr. Bam Saha and Mr. Sachin 
Biswas are under arrest. The second sessioti of the District Krishak Conference 
could not be held at Parail, as it was declared unlawful under D. I. B. 

Faridpur, May 8 E.K-detenu Bohini Bhattacharya has been sentenced to 
one year’s B. I. in connection with his recent political activities. 

Dacca, May 8 /—An order of ‘home internment’ was served on Mr. 
Mrityunjay Boy, Assistant Secretary, District Forward Bloc under the D. 1. E. 
He will have to report himself once a week to the police station. 

Dacca, May 7 /—An ex-dctcnu Ne|>alchaadra Nag, a prominent worker of 
the Narayanganj Textile lialtour Union has been arrested under D, 1. B. on a 
charge of holuiug a Congress Workers’ Conference on March 31 without permission. 

Calcutta, May 7 / —Mr. Jagat Bose, a hdmur leader, was served witn an order 
by the Govt, of Bengal to quit Calcutta, 24 Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly and 
Asansol sub division of the Burdwan District within 24 hours. 

Brahmanbaria, May 7 /—Pnmalkauli Dhar, a student of the 2nd year class 
of Brindaban College was arrested under I). I. B. 

Calcutta /—Calcutta Gazette publishes the list of the following persons on 
whom orders of externment have been served, directing them not to remain in 
any place within the limits of Calcutta and its suburbs and the districts of 24 
Parganas, Howrah and Hooghlv, the Asnnsol Sub-division of the Burdwan district 
and the sadai sub-division of the Midnaiiore district ;— 

Mahammad Musa Khan, Deo Saran Bhiigat, Mia Bux, Shaikh Bhartu Mia, 
Baj Bahadur Khan, Bhandoo Sliali, Bechau Ali, Bhnifc Mohd. Saritf, Daroga 
Singh, Shariff Khan, Inder Pasi, Dhaiiu Bajwar, Bam Asrey Mallik, Bandoo 
Baiowar, Narendra Nath Goswami. Bam Asis Singh, Lal Bahadur Pandey, Sk. 
Dubar, Abdul Latif, Bam Dular Singh. Bisseswar Koiry, ilanif Khan, Amjed Alt, 
Nepali Thakur, Mustafa Hossain, Bahamat Ali, Bam Sumer Passi, Bb. Chhotte, 
Pratap Tewary, Baghunath Thakur, Dachoo Thakur, Ali Jan Khan, Bolaki 
Bhagat, Harinandan Choudhury and Haribar Missir. 

Dinajpur, May 8 /—Notices under D. 1. R. arc understood to have been 
served upon Sjts. Nishith Knndu, M. L. A., Bibbuti Gnha, Janardan Bhattacharjee, 
Basil Sm, Kali Barkar, Gaiien Sarkar, Gul Muhammad, Anath Boy, prominent 
kisan workers prohibiting them from participating in public meetings and 
processions for 6 months without previous iiermission of the District Magistrate. 

Hilt or Hijli, May 8 /—A notice under Section D. I, R, has been served on 
Sit. Pratap Chandra Majumdar, a prominent Congress worker by the District 
Magistrate of Dinajpur asking him not to convene, organise, hold or take part in 
any public procession, meeting or assembly without permission from the IHatrict 
Magistrate. Any person contravening the order shall be punishable with imprison¬ 
ment for a term which may extend to 3 years and be also liable to fine. 

Balurghat, May 9 /—Notices under D. I, B. prohibiUug to bold publie 
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processions, meetings or assemblies without notice have been served on the 
Secretaries of Balnrghat Stib-divisiomil Congress Committee and the Pleaders’ and 
Muktears’ Bar Associatious and individually on Mr, S. 0. Bagchi, Pleader and Mr, 
Kalinarayan Sanyal, Muktear. 

Kushtia. May 8 Fresh restraint orders under D. I, R. were served on Mr. 
Dhircndra Nath iJas Clnpta, Pce.rctniy, Knshtiu Bnb-divisionsl Congress Committee, 
Munshi Bahaduraii Biswas, Vice'ttliairninn of the Kusiitia Municipality, Mozabarli 
Biswas and Oroarali, members of ilto K iishtia Tcstilo Workers’ Union for period of 
1 month after the expiry of tlic term of one mouth of tiie restraint order of the 
District Magistrate Nadia. 

Dacca, May y :—Jilx-Andamnn prisoner, Aiinada I'al.and two others Promatha 
Nundy and I’rofi lla Cliakravarty were arrested under I). I. R. on a charge of 
holding a Congress Workers’ t'oiil'erence at Dacca on Miu'ch B1 without permission. 

Maltla, May 9 Mr. Sudltciidu .Ilia, a KiHun leader of the district has been 
sentenced to pay a line of Jis. IMI in dcfiinit to nnticrpo R. I. for 6 months under 
D. I. R. for iiavinu; organisiel a meeting withrml yicrniission. 

Miiajpur. May /<) :—jS'early a dozen inicrnnient orders under D. I. R. have been 
served upon Bibliutibhushttn Mitra, Irccrclary, btnilciit Federation of Gurgola, 
Kahmeshranjan Oliakravarly, Janardan Bhallacbarji, Kalipada Barkar, Ajitchandra 
Das and other Kieau workers. 

Netrokrma, May ;o 'J'arak Nath Roy, acting Secretary of Sub-divisional 
Kisan Committra lias been arrested under tbo D. 1. A. 

Sylhet, May jO Jitendra K. Bhattacharya, a Kisan leader and member of 
the local board was arrested under Sections 14:i and 447/B49, I. P. 0, in connection 
with Bhalipara agrarian troulile. 

Mymcnniiigh, May U Mr. Dhircndra N. Ray, of Dacca an assistant in the 
office of the local Forward Bloc was served yesterday with a notice directing 
him to leave Mymcnsingh district within 24 hours. 

Calcutta, Alai) )A ;—Mrs. Bimal I’rattva Devi, former detenu was served with 
a notice by tho Jtcngal Government under D. 1. A. directing her not to enter the 
industrial area of Buriiporo (near Asansol). 

Kuahtia, May le A notice under 1). I. A. was served on Mr. Bnresh Chandra 
Boy, Secretary of Local Congress Committee ordering liim to reside and remain 
within bis local residential house and not to communicate with others on political or 
labour matters for a piwiod of one month. 

Netrakoiia, May J4 Manlvi Miafaniddin Ahmed, worker of tho Sub-divisional 
Eishak Samity was sentenced under rule (5) of tlic D. I. A. 

Mymenaingh, May W .—Mr. lladhikn Dutta of Pabna has been convicted 
under D. I. A. and sentenced to I year’s B. I. 

JXnahiur, May IS Distiict Magistrate, Dinniinir has promulgated an 

order under D. 1. R, prohibiting the holding, convening, organising or taking part 
in public procesHion, meeting or assembly from tlie 2nd May to the 20th October 
1910 without at Icset 3 day’s notice in writing to tho appropriate authorities and 
without their previous written permission. 

Myviensiiigli, May 14 Mr. Nilmr Banjan Dutta, a Congress worker has been 
served witli a notice l>y tlic District Magislralc of Mymcnsingh directing him to 
refrain from such activities as would cause disaircction towards the Government 
and tension of fcelsiig between various classes of Uie population. 

Calcutta :—Mr. I’ravas Sen, member of the A. 1. Students' Council and the 
Bengal Trade Union Congress has been served with an order by tho Commissioner 
of Police, Caienttn direcUiig liim not to deliver any speech or otherwise to take 
part in any public iirocesrion, meeting or assimlily witliin tlio meaning of 
Sub-rule 2 of Buie 56 of the D. 1. it. 'i’be order shall remain in force for 
one year. 

Agartala. May 17 Mr. Ifariganga Bnsak, General Secretary, Tripura Rajya 
Gana Parishad and a {irominent Congress worker of Tipperah district has been 
served with an order of the district Magistrate, Tipperah under D. I. B. to leave 
the district witliin t8 hours. 

Comilla, May 16 .—The D. M. of 'I'ipperaJi has issued order under D, I, A. 
stating that no mcclings or in'ocessions siioiild be held in Uie district without 
previous periuission of the same for a w(M>k in advance. 

Surt, May t7 :—Maliesh ]ircss has deitositcd a sum of Rs. 1,000 as security as 
demanded by the 1). M. of Birbhiiiii in connection with the publication of 2 
articles ‘Birbhumer Eatha’, a vernacular weeklv, ]>riuted and pulilished by the 
Midiesb Press under the editorship of Nitya Naryana Banerji. The paper was 
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chargied with systematically carrying on a campaign of_ vilification of Government 
servants and has suspended publication for the time being. 

Vhittagong May, gs ra(iti.aban Nandi, intermediate candidate who had 
been arrested on March 7 for posacssion of a proscribed issue of a pajier was 
sentenced to 9 months R. I. under J). I. A, , „ „ . j 

Sylhet, May S4 ;-I«resh Chandra Miara, Secretary of Bylhet D. 0. C. and 
Satyabrata Datta, Secretary of the T. O. C. were sentenced to pay a fine Of 
Rs. ^ each or in default to undergo one week’s 8. I. for having led an uiilicensca 
procession on January 2(5 at Sylhet. They preferred jail, ^ , 

Sylhet, May «7 ••—Kali I’rasanna Das, Secretary of the Sylhet Scavengers 
Union has been arrested uijdcr 1). 1. R. 

Calcutta ; —In exercise of the power conferred by Bub-rule (1) of ^ Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, the Governor of Bengal, by a notification of 
the Calcutta Gazettee, May 2H, directs that cxceiit in so far as he may bo permitted 
by the Governor, the undermentioned persons shuli not at any time^ after the 
expiry of d8 hours from the service of this order bo in any place within the 
province of Bengal. 

1. Knrtar Singh alias Ghari, son of Gawan Singh, jiolice-stntion Makodw, 
district JuUundur and Chak 19;1 (Sarin) nolice-station Kurrianwalla, distiict 
Lyallpnr, and also H8A, Ashulosh Mukeiji Road, Calcutta. 

2. Dharnmbir Singh, son of A. F. Soares alias Arjiin Singh of Aldena, 
police-station Corona Bardez, Goa and 9.jA, Ohittaranian Avenue, Calcutta.^ 

3. Naina Singh, son of Tiiakiir Singli of Dhiit Kalan, Bauga Kapnrthala 
State, and also of 118A, Ashntosh Mukeriee itoad, Calcutta. 

Chittagong, May SO .—Mr. Kalliiaila Sen Gupta, a Labour organiser, was 
arrested for alleged violation of nn onicr under tJie Defence of India Rules. 
Mr. Birendra Das Gupta, Secretary of the Ball Road Workers Union, has been 
externed from the district of Chittagong under the same rules, 

Sj. Baukim Chandra Mukerjee, memliet of the Bengal lA^ialative Assembly 
representing labour, a former Rrcsideiit of the All-India 'J’ardo Union Congress 
and a member of the presidium of the Bengal Provincial Kisau Sabha, was 
arrested under D. I. U. 

Comilla, May 2!) ••—Four Congress and labour workers, Uincsh I,al Singh, 
Hari Ganga Basak, Sachiiidra Lai Singh and Auanta Lai De, have been served 
with notices, under tlie .liefence of India itnles, by tho District Magistrate of 
i’ipperah, directing them to leave tho distrii^t immediately. 

Notices have also been served on live others, IJaralal Saha, Chandra Sekhar 
Das, Nepal Chandra Naha, Sailcudta Kumur Roy and Broiendra Kumar Ohakravarly, 
restricting their movements. 

Jharia, May S9 .'—Mr. Hafiz Jalal-ud-din, Vi're-l’resident of the Labour Party, 
Bengal, has been served with u notice under the Defence of India Rules by the 
Government of Bihar, directing liim to quit Chota Nagpur. 

Kriahnagar, May tto .—Mr. Somnatli Lahiry, a Bengal member of the 
A. I. C. C, and a proiuiiicnt labour leader, who was ordered to leave Calcutta and 
suburbs in March last, has been further ordered, under tlio Defence of India Rules, 
to leave tlie district of Nadia immediately. 

Calcutta, June 0 : —^The (Jfiii-es of the All-India Kisaii Bahlia, the Bengal 
Provincial Kisan Sablia and tho Calcutta Tramway Workers’ Union were searched 
this morning by the special brancli of )>olii-c who seized several papers including 
a copy of the constitiillon of tlie B. P. Kisan Bubha. 

Berampore, June S .—'J’lio Scramimro Bub-divisional Congress Office and the 
residence of Chandra Mohan Nandy of the town were raided by the police early 
this morning. I’aiiers and books have been seized. Nandy has been taken in custody. 

Calcutta, Jane 8 Bumroouscs have lieen served on the Editor and Printer 
and PuliUaherof llio Matribhunii, a luiUonaiist Bengali daily, by the Ch. I*re8hleucy 
Magistrate, directing diem to ap])ear before him ou June la to answer charges 
under the D. I. A. in connexion with the publication of a piece of news regarding 
the Bihar Provincial Bludoiits’ Conference in the issue of the paper of May L 

Calcutta, June IS : —The security of Rs, 500 deposited by the I’rinter and 
Publisher of the English weekly ‘Forward Blok’, edited by Mr. Bubhas C. Bose, 
has been forfeited to die Oovcrnmciit under the India Press (Emergency) Act. 

Calcutta .—On 2 separate pedtioiis of complaint filed by the Detective 
Department of the Calcutta Police, Mr, 1*. Giiiila, Ch. Presidency Magistrate issued 
summons under the D. 1. R. against Bit. Balyandra Nath Maiumdar, editor and 
Bjt, Boresh Ch. Bhattfudiarji, printer-pahlisher of Ananda Bazar Batrika and {gainst 
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Sjt. Hemendra Frasad Ohosb editor aud Bjt. Sashi nhnsan Dutta, printer- 
publiaber of Basumati for the publication on April 7 of two articies entitled ‘Odds 
and Ends’ and ‘leftists’ in the papers respectively. 

Mr. Sukhendu Oastidar and 11 others, including students and 
peasants have been arrested under 1). I. A. for holding May Day in Jaistapura 
without pre* ions sanction of the District Magistrate. 

Nnrnyanyanj ; —Mr. llrajeiulrn (Ihiindra l)as, ex-dotenu has been arrested. 

Vulfiitta : —Sumuions have b(ieii issiicd against Mr, Janaki Jiban Ghosh, editor. 
Advance and Mr. It. S. Virley, printer and publisher of Advance under D, I. R. 
for the publication of an article entitled ‘Duty of Fresent Day Students’ in the 
paper of May 1. 

Calcutta : —Mr. Makhanlal Son, editor of Bkaral, a vernacular daily, Mr. 
Rankiin Chandra Sen, editor of Desk, a vernacular daily, aud Mr. Nirnial Chandra 
Bauerji, editor of f.'univ, another vernacular daily anil printers and publishers of 
these three journals appeared today beforo the (;h, I’nwidenuy Magistrate to answer 
a charge under the 1). J. It. for the piiblicatiini of articles in the papers in 
contravention of the (ioverniueiit order in connc.xion with the cclcl)rntion of 
‘National Week’ by the Jl. F. 0. 0. (suspcndal) and speeches by Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Swami Sab.ajanand ,Saraswati. 

Calcutta, Jum. li :—F. (those, an e-X-dcUaiu, was arrested under D. I. A. 

Dinajpur, June 11 } Hatycndra Nath Roy, Hccrctary, Thnkurgaou Sub- 
Divisionai Congress Committee aud Assistant Bccrotary, Dinajpur District Kisan 
Committee and Mrinai Kumar 'I'ldtuphtr, a kisan Organiser have been served wi^ 
notices to leave this district witiiin L’l hours and not to outer within three months. 

llaji Mohammud Aiicsh, FIcailcr, Frcsidr.nl, Dinajpur District Krishak Bamity 
and Vice-Fresident, 'lhakurgaou Bub-Divisional Congress Committee has been 
arrested under Beet.on .hO of it. I. A. for holding procession and meetings without 
previous pcrmissioi'. 

Calcutta, June IS Mr. ffaiii Das Gupta and Mr. Maiioranjan Das Onpta, 
two prniuiueiit CMugross wo'Uors in Calctilta have been arrested under D. I. R. 

NaraijangunJ, June /A:—Mr. Baiiu GUoso, a laltonr leader of Narayanganj, 
Textile Union was arrested on Saturtlay last iiiwler tlio 1). [. R. 

ChiUagomj, June It J—-ReHtrictioti orders served under 1). I. R. on eight local 
youths have been r>!ncwcd. 

Calcutta, June IS .—Mr. Mani Btshnu t-haiidhury, a member of the A. I. 
Students Council was arrested under the D. T. R. 

Calcutta, June gl .—By iiotilicalion iii the Calcutta Gazette, IT. E. the 
Governor of Bengal has, under tlio I). 1. U. diroc.tcd that (1) Fanehn Gopal Bauerji 
of Jossoro and of t/l, Nilmouy Ganguly I.mio, Calcutta; {li) Ananta Kumar 
Barker of Katipara, Khulna and of ‘J, Khclat (Those Ijauc and 5, Duff Lane, 
Calcutta; (f) Saroj Mukherjoe of Bahjulurpur, Burdwan aud of h’l, Noor Md. Lane, 
Calcutta shall not at any time after tlie expiry of forty-eight hours from service 
of tliese orders he in any place wUliiii tlio limits of (jalciitta and its suburbs and 
the districts of 21 Fnrgauas, Howrah anil llooglily, the Asansol Bub-division of 
Burdwan district and the Budar Buh-diviaiun of the Midnanoro district. 

Mr. Saroj Mulorjoe and two others have been arrested under D. I. A. 

Calcutta, June S8 Mr. Debendra Nath Buk:il, a member of the A, I, 
0. C. and Acting I’residciit of the Budge Biulgo .fute VVorkers’ Union, was arrest^. 

Calcutta, Jmu- 37 Mr. Eajendra Dev, president of the suspended B. P, 0 . 0, 
was arrested under the D. T. A. 

Calcutta, Jam Furtlier publication, solo and distribution of the pam¬ 
phlets entitled “A Draft Resolution on the War and Our 'lasks” and "Ramgarh 
and After” have been prohibited by the Government of Bengal, by a notification 
issued under D. I, R. 

Brahmanhario, May 4 Parimal Dliar alias Tulshi, an I. A. student of 
Habiganj College was arrested under D. I. A. Borne books and literature are repor¬ 
ted to have been seized from his placa 

In the Punjab 

Jullundur May 3 t —Bardor Tljagar Singh was arrested from his village, 
Funalian Kalan under the D. I. A. Bhai Bunder Singh Mukhauspnri, an exconvict 
of the “Babar Akali Conspiracy Case” has also been taken into custody under toe 
same Act. 

liohtak. May 6 —Ch. Mehar Singh a prominent Congress worker of village 
Madina was arrested under toe D. 1. A. 
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Lahore, May The Punjab Government has under D. I, B. proscribed 
the pamphlet in Gurmukhi entitled “Sri Guru Uovind Sin^hji-ki-Bhawishat Bani.” 

Multan, May 18 : —Ohaudhri Ata Uliah, president of the Multan Congress 
Committee was arrested under D. I. A, 

Lahore, May SO Bajkumar, a student of Delhi was arrested under D. I. B. 

Jullundar, May 80 :—Pandit Mohan I^al, and Mr. Satya I’rakash, President and 
the Secretary of the Una Totisil Congress Committee have been arrested under the 
Defence of India Act for alleged objectionable speeches during the National Week. 

Lahore, May 81 Gian Ghand, a Congress worker of Hoshiarpur was senten¬ 
ced to three years’ rigorous iranrisonment. 

Jullundur, May 88 t-vPandit liar Chaud Apra, President of the Phillaur Tehsil 
Congress Committee, and Sant Bullia Ram, a inomincnt Congress worker of Aura 
were arrested under D. I. It. for doiivcring alleged objectionable speeches during 
the National Week. 

Jullundur, May 83 Mr. Harbans Singh Karnana, former General Secretary 
of the District Kisan Committee has been placed under strict politfe surveillance. 

Lahore, May S3 Basant ivumar, Oirieo Secretary of the I^horo District Con¬ 
gress Committee, was arrested under the D. T. R. 

Oujrantvala, Mag 81) •.—Harbans Lai, Secretary Bampnr Congress Committee 
was convict^ under D. 1. R. and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
for a speech made at his village on March 2B. 

Lahore, June 8 llatii! Salamat Uliah a blind Ahrar dictator, was arrested 
in his village in Julluiider under 1). 1. A. for reciting all alleged anti-recruitment 


poem, 

Lahore, June 7 Mr. Dhanwaiitri, President of the D. 0. 0. of Lahore was 
arrested under lb I. A. 

Ahmad Khan Lassi, Propaganda Secretary of the Las Bella Nationalist Party 
of Sind, was arrested recently for distributing certain communist literature, and 
wasreleas^ on bail, has been re-arrested for distributing communist pamphlets again. 

Mr. Bhabhti Prasad, a Cungrena worker of the district and a member of 
District Satyagrgha Committee has been arrested under D. 1. A. 

Mohaiilal, a labour worker, was arrested under D. I. B. His house was also 
searched and some papers selv-od. ... . . , . . 

Simultaneous searches were made in several other places including the house 
of Bajkrishan Dev Dutt, Katan Siugh and Itongial, The ollice of the Press Workers 
Union was also raided. 

Rohtak, June (I Gh. Meer Singh of the District Congress Committee Buhtafc, 
was sentencra to three years’ rigorous imprisonment under D. I. A. 

Amritsar, June 17 Ghulam Mahamad alius Ezi Hindi, who was recently 
intern^ here under D. I. A. has been ordered today by the Punjab Government 
not to take part in any meeting or procession of more than five iiersons in any 
place within Amritsar Municipal limits nor participate in any political movement. 
He had also been directed to report twice daily to the Station House Oflicet Amrit¬ 
sar Police at 7 A.M, and 8 P.M. 

Lahore, June 84 Laza Sunamrai, a Congressman of Lahore, was arrested at 
Fazilka on a warrant issued from Jnllnnder under the J^efence of India. 

Lahore, June 80 Mauivi Ahmad Ali, President of the Anjiiman, Ehadamuddin 
and the Imam of SWanwali MoMue was arrested under D, I. A. 

Ludhiana, June 87 Baba Bur !-ingh M. L. A. Punjab and Sardar Hazara 
Singh Hamdam have been arrested following raids on their houses. 

Lahore, June 87 Over half a dozen communists were arrested in Lahore 
following simultaneous raids carried out by the jiolieo at a number of places inclu¬ 
ding the Bradlaugh Hall. The arrested persons include Mr. Bamchandra, President 
of the Lahore District Congress Committee, Mr. Bajbaus, President of the Student 
Federation, Prof. Abdulla Snfdar, Mr. Firozubin Mansur and Sardar Kultar Singh 
brother of the late Bhagat Singh. . 

Lahore, June 87 Master Kabul Singh, Master Han Singh, Sardar Sohan 
Singh Josh and Sardar Harian Singh members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
have been arrested under D, 1. B. 


In the United Provinces 


Unao Mr. Sowakram, a member of the Government bench of Honorary 
Magistrate at Safipur, has been arrested under the D, I. A. 

Bareilly, May 6 Mr. K. B. Bnkiim Singh, a Congress M. L. A. was arrested 
at Badaun under Section 107, Ci. P. C. in connection with the agitation started 
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Against the District authorities of Badaun regarding the promulgation of some 
orders which are alleged to have infringed the rights or the Hindus. 

C'awnpore, May 14 Mr. Baikishore, labour ieader has been arrested under 
Buie .90, D. I, A. on a charge of having deiiverod objectionable speeches at labour 
meetings recently held. 

Mr. Devi I’rasad, another leader was arrested under Section 1151, Or. P. 0. 
on the ground of apprehension that he might commit some cognizable ofl’enee. 
He will also be prosecuted under Itulo 30, D. [, A. for, as alleged, delivering 
objectionable speeches, 

Luckmne, May 17 .•—The Office of the U. P. Provincial Forward Bloc was 
searched for proscribed literature. • 

Elawah, May 14 . —‘Krantikarl Hitler’, a book by Aditya Komar Bajpai, 
printed and published by the Hindu Press, Etawah Has beeu declared forfmted to 
JI. M’s Government under the 1). I. A. 

A security of Its. i.OOO has also been demanded from the keeper of the press. 

Oorakhpur, May 9 :— Mr. Jttgdish Pathak, a Socialist member of the 
V. P. C. 0. has bet'll arrested under D. 1. A. in conucxiou with certain speeches 
delivered by him oi. May l>ay. 

Cawnpore, May SO : —Mr. Pliulchand Kalynr, a prominent Congress worker 
has beeu arrested utiiler Section 38, i>. 1. A. 

Oorakhpur, May I t .-—Mr. Akchaibar Singh, General Secretary of Gorakhpur 
D. 0. 0. and a member of the U. P. C. 0. was arrested under Section 38 of 
D. 1. A. 

Muttra, May 13 Mr. Adavait Kumar Ooswami, General Secretary, Forward 
Bloc, Rrindaban has liccn sentenced to 3^ years’ It. 1. under two sections, that is, 
one year under tlie 0. I. A. and li years for conspiracy. 

Uuao, May 14 .-—Jlr. Damouar Das Agarwal, joint secretary of the TJnao 
D. C. 0. has been stuiteiiccd to one year's S. 1. and a lino of Its. 230 or in default 
four montlis’ further imprisonment. 

Baati Pt. I-alta Prasad, Secretary, D, C. 0. has been arrested under 
Section 34/3, 1). I. A. 

Unao .—Mr. llamghnlam, who was being prosecuted under the D. I, B. 
for delivering a siieech in a public meeting held at village Deotara on Feb. 3 
was sentenced to 1 year’s S. I. 

Mr. Jagprasad »t 'J'ahsil Piirwa was arrested under D. O, A. 

Uuao .—Mr. I’armatma Din who was being tried under the D. I. A. was 
sentenced to one year’s S. 1. 

Lucknow .'—Mr. Siijanchand of Forward Bloc has been sentenced to four 
years’ K. I. and a line oi Us, 20 or in default three months’ further imprisonment 
including two months’ solitary coniinemciit for distributing anti>wat I^ets and 
occupying the Magistrate’s chair in the court room. 

Lucknow : —Mt. Piilin Bcliari Ilancrii, General Secretary of Lucknow Congress 
Committee was tirrcsi.cd under a warrant from MainpurL 

Aaamgarh, May SS .—Mr. Algiirai Shaslry, M. J* A. who is undergoing one 
year’s imprisonment under Hc(‘> 108, Or. P. C. in the Azamgarh Jail has b^ 
served with another warrant under D. 1. A. 

Aligarh, May S7 Swami Sariinnand, Chairman, Bcccption Committee, 
Aligarh District Conference was arrested on May 20 in Nayabans under D. I. A, 

Fatehgarh, May 97 ; —J’t. Tiainswaroop Pande, a prominent Congress worker 
of Cawnpore who was ariestcd aliout 3 weeks at Thnthia under Section 38 of 
the D. I. A., has boon convicled and sentenced (o 3 years’ B. I. 

Suliatipore .—Bam Prasad Pande, Secretary of the Mandal Congress Committee 
of Jamaou in the district of Siillaiipore was arrested under Buie 38 of D. I. A. 

Jhanai, May 97 .•■—M. Gujadliar Singh, General Secretary of D. 0. 0. hoa 
been sentenced to 1 year’s H. I. for refusal to furnish a security to be of good 
behaviour. Several places including the office of the D. C, C, and T. C, C. and 
of Janaangratn, a llimli Weekly Journal and tho residence of Mr. Bhagwandas, 
es-Bhusaval Bomb Cuso I'risonor wore searched. 

Allahabad .—Mr. Pndraakaiit Malviya, Secretary of tho Local Forward Bloo 
and Chairman of the Health Committee of the Municipal Board and Mr. Kedainath 
Malviya have been arrested by the local [lolico under D. I. B. Their bouses were 
also searched. 

Lucknow, May 98 : —Mr. Sunderial Gupta, M, L. A., has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Aligarh, May 97 .—The office of the D, C. C, Aligarh was Searched for the 
24 
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cTclostyled copies of Uie Ramgarh Congress resolution on vai which was 
dlsttibuted in the city. 

Lucknow, May 30 .'—Mr. Bhafutue Ahmad Naqvi, a prominent labour and 
Congress worto was arrested under Beclioii 129 of D. I. A. 

Dehra Dun, May 30 Mr. Oin IVnkasb, a congressman was sentenced to 
one year’s R. I. and a fine of Rs. 100 in default B moiiius’ further imprisonment 
under D. I. A. 

Agra : —Dr. Baghubardayal Chaturvcdi and Mr. Etishnaswami were sentenced 
to 6 months' each under D. 1. A. 

Maulvi Saeed Hussain, a prominent Congress member was arrested under 
ihe D. I. R. 

Hardoi, May SI : —^Pt. Ramswarup Blnikla, publicity officer and Treasurer 
D. 0. C. and a member of the I\ 0. C. was arrested under D. I. A. 

Suitanpore Th. Baijnath Bingh, rrcsident. Mandal Congress Committee, 
Tikri was arrested at his residence under U. I. A, iu connection with an alleged 
revolutionary song which he is aaid to have sung in a Congress meeting held 
at Debriyawan. 

Hapur, May SO : —Mr. Gukuidas of the A. 1, S. A. was arrested here by 
Meerut Police under Bee. 129 of D. I. A. 

Mainpuri : —Mr. Madhonarain Mudgal, a prominent Congress worker of 
Main^uri district has been served with a notice by the District Magistrate 
directing him not to deliver any stieech within the district for a period of 
2 months. 

Agra, May SS : —Maulana Syed Hasan, Vice-President of the Agra Town 
Congress Committee was arrested under D. 1, A. for making an alleged objection¬ 
able si>eech. 

Gorakhpur, June SI : —Mr. Erishna Bliankcr Brivastava, a lawyer of Easia 
was arrested under D. I. A. 

Mr. Brijkishore Baslri, a labour in8)tcclor of the P. 0. C. has also been 
arrestod under D. I. A. 

Agra, June 19 .‘—Mr. Naharsiogh, a member of the I). C. C, and a former 
member of the U. 1*. F. C. 0. was arrestcil under D. I. A. 

Benares Mr. Promode Tiahiri, Becretary Mazdoor Sabba was sentenced to 
one year’s R. I. under Bee. 38 of D. T. A. 

Agra, May 30 The City Magistrate convicted Mr. Jivaram Paliwal, editor 
and Bripatlal Dube, printer and publisher of llainik and sentenced them to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment each and a fine of Its. 800 and Rs. 500 respectively or iu 
default of the fine six months' further imprisonment. 

The police arrested Mr. Hafiz, a labour worker under 1>. T. A. 

Meerut, May 30 Bherjuug, an ox-convict of the Ahmedabad dacoity case, was 
arrested under the D. I. A. 

Allahabad Mr. Abauikanti Chakravarti, an cx-politiciil prisoner from Bengal 
who is at present at Allahabad, has been served with an order under D. I. A. 
directing him to confine himself within the province of Bengal with effect from 
June 1. 

Allahabad, June 7 Dr. Bammanobar Lobia was arrested in the premises of 
the A. I. 0. 0. Office under the 1>. I. A. 

Sultanpur, June 3 Mr. Kedarnath Arya, member of A. I. C. O. was 

arrested under D. 1. A. 

Dehra Dun June 7 Mr. Bureudra Pande and Mr. Virondra Pando of 
Oawnpore who have been attending the O. I. Political Study Summer Session of 
Radical Congressmen here, were arrestod under 1>. I. A. on a warrant from 
Cawnpore. 

unao, June 8 Mr. Badaprasad Avasthi and Jag Prasad, Vice-president of 
the A. D. C. C. a former R. D. Organiser respectively were sentenced to one year’s 
R. I. under D. I. A. 

Meerut, June 8 'The police raided a shop of a book-seller in Ghaziabad and 
Bfflzed some communist literature. The owner of the shop was arrested under 
D. I. A. and lodged in Meerut Jail. 

Lucknow Mr. Prakash Chandra Pand^ General Secretary of the Electric 
Supply Workers’ Union was arrested iu Aminabad at 5 p.m. under Secs. 38 and 
34 of the D. I. A. 

Unao Searches were made in the houses of Mr. Shekhar Nath Gangoli, Mr. 
Makuudnath, Secretary, Unao Congress Mandal, Mr. Rud Narain Dixit, Secretary, 
Unao Eisan Sangh and Baley Sharma, Secretary, Eisan Biugh, Safipur. 
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Bareilly ;—Mr. Damodar Swamp Seth was arrested under D. I. A. 

Aligarh Tli. Malkhnn Biii(;h, T. L. A. I'residcnt of Aligarh D. C. 0. and Th. 
Netrapal Sintih, editor of Bwadeah. a Consress Weekly were arrested under D. I. A. 

unao :—The houses of Mr. Sahiblal of Safipiir, Mr. Daya Sbanker Sailani, 
iueniil)er of the P. 0. C. and Mr, Cliatra[»al Siitfrh were searched. 

Jhansi :—Mr. Nilyanand, Secretary of the D. 0, C. Mr. Balkrishna Sarma, 
Fresident of tlic Burwasagar Mandat Congress and Mr. Narain Dass Khare, a mem¬ 
ber of the D. 0. C. were arrested under I). I. A. 

Luckniiw : —SimtiltaneoiiH raids were carricrl out in Lrreknow for the recovery 
of an Urdu book entitled Azndi Ki Nar.inen edited by Mr. Bible Hasan. 

Lucknow, Juno 19 :—Poliue carried out a search of residence of Mrs. Braiesb 
Singh. 

Allahabad, June 11 Police have arrested Mr. Om. Prakash Sangal and Mr. 
Radhanath Chopra to be detained under Beo. 129 of ]'). I. A, 

Behra Dun, Ji ne 10 Ilesith'iice of Mr. M. N, Roy was raided and some 
books, letters and leaflets written in (icrman language were seised. 

Police raided the boo sc of itniabtihadur Prein i’ralap Singh, son of Raja 
Mahcndra Pralap. The scandi continued for 8 hours during which correspondence 
that passed between IVm Pralap and bis father and a postcard written in German 
were seized. 

Cawnporc, Juni Si Mr. Devidalla Agnohoti i, President of Deputy ka Parao 
Ward Congress Coininiltee was arrested under Jtnlns 34 and 38 (5) of D. I. A. 

MuzulTamanar, June iS A warning to the members of the MiizafTarnagar 
Bar Association is reported to have been issued by the Collector of this distnot 
asking them to study the U. 1. A. because the Assoeialiou passed a resolution 
expressing its inability to coutribiito to the war fund. 

Jliami, June St Bbagwandas Mobar, a former prisoner of Lahore Conspiracy 
Case was arrested iiinler D. X. A. • * v 

Benares, June !■'■! : —Mr. Bunderial (lni>la, M. L. A. who was being tried under 
Section 38 of D. 1. A. was sentenced to 18 months’ It. I. with a fine of Rs. 200 in 
default further rigorous imprisouinoiit for (i months. 

Benares -Mr. Shiva Pnjan 'J'ripathi, a prominent Congress worker was 
arrested under Bee 120 of D. 1. A. 

Basil :—Mr. Krishna Chandra Bharnia was arrested ntider D. T. A, 

Lucknow Mr. Eunhaiyabd Kackcr was arrested under Bee, 38, D. I. A. 

Lucknow Mr. Btikrisuna Varma, Bcerctary of Hazrntgaui War Congress 

Committee and Mr. Jailid were arrested under D. 1. A. Rule 30. 

In Bihar 

Raxnul, May ;i Sant Bewak Prasad, Otaieral Secretary, Cbampaian District 
Socialist Party has been arrcslttl under 1). I, A. 

Batna, May 3 'I'lircc Kisan Sabha workers have been arrested in Betiah on 
the ‘May Day’ iindcv the D. 1. Jl. 

1‘at.m, May 3 The Bihar I’olice served today a notice on Anil Mitra, a 
communist now residing in I’Cndumkiian, I'aliia, directing him not to live anywhere 
in Bihar and quit the tiroviiice within 24 hours. 

Batno, Afay3 :- ']’he o/lice of the Junaia’a Leftist Hindi Weekly and the press 
in which the journal Is (u-iuted were searched by the violieo this morning and certain 
leaflets and manuseripts were seized. 

Baxaul, May 3 ;—Pt. Kedarmuni Bbnkla, a former political prisoner, has been 
arrested at Bettiah, uuder 1). 1. It. Mahaut Dhanaraj Puri, the President of the 
Champaran District Kisan Babha has also been arrested. 

pwami Basantniiianda Girl, Secretary of the Baraii Kisan Sabha, Ghapra and 
Pandit Braja Bchari Misra were sentenced to 1’4 years’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Section 35 (5) 1,> of r,he 1). I. R, by Biib-Divisiunul Oflicer. 

Mr. Jogesbwar Singh, President of the Bonepur Thana Kisan Babha, was 
arrested at Bonepur under Section 38 (-5) of the D. I. R. 

The Government of Bihar issued an order, under the D. I. A. exteining Si. 
Ramesh Chandra Aeharya, an ex-dcteiiiic, from the Province of Bihar. 

Patna, May IS It is reported from Moiighyr tlint Mr. Bhola Pd, a promin¬ 
ent Kisan worker and active member of Uie Siuduiits Pedciation has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Patna, May IS -Mr. Rambriskh Benipuri, editor of the ‘JanaV a local Hindi 
Weekly, was convicted and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment by the 
City Magistrate today uuder See, 38 of the D, 1. A. 
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Paim, May 14 Mr. Sheobachan, Secretary of the Saran Thana OongreaB 
GommittM and Mr. Jirendra Brahmachari, Vice PrcBidnnt of the Barati Dietriot 
Oongresfl Committee were convicted for deliverinK antiwar apceches, _ and sentencra 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100 or in default to six 
months’ further i^orous imprisonment each. 

Mr. Basant Nandgiri, SecreUry of the Saran Distnet Kisan Sabha was 
taken into custody under the D, I. A. 

Oaya, May IS Mr. Rambalak Sharma, Secretary of the Sub-divisional 
Kisan Sabha, J^anfaad, has b^ arrested under D. I. R. 

Patna, May 10 Pandit Sheclbhadta Ya ee, M. L. A. was arrested here this 
morning under D. 1. A. . , , . „ , , 

Feni, May IS Mr. Busil Kumar Majnmdar, an ex-detonu of Sahadepur, 
Feni, has been served with an order of externmont asking him to leave the place 

forth^^^^ jlfaj; 17 Four Hindi leaflets, stated to contain matters prejudicial to 
the Defence of India Rules, have been declared proscribed and all their copies 
f ft |.rai ti»«t by ^e Government of Bihar, according to a Gazette notification. 

■ Jamalpur, May OB Babo Karcy Singh was arrested under the D. I. R. 

Motihari, May 08 Umasliankar Bnkla and Rant Bevnk, who have been sen¬ 
tenced to undei^O two months’ rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 50 
each under the Police Act are awaiting another trial under Section 38 of the 
D. I. A. 

Patna, June 1 The police carried out searches in a number of houses and 

instit^^^m^ About 700 copies of a Hindi book entitled “Antarjwala” 

have been sei^ by the police, who raided the residence of the author. Mr. Naresh 
Prasad Vatma Visharad, and the press where the book was printed. 

Permanand Prasad, a college student, has been arrested here under D. I. R. 

Patna, June 10 Kanahai Singh, a kisan of Patna district was arrested at 
Paligani yesterday, under the D. 1. A. 

Patna, June 18 Mr. Sagar Singh, a prominent kisan worker, was arrested at 
Masanrhi under the D. I. A. ^ ^ ^ . 

Hajipur, June 04 Two members of the Muzaffarpur D. C. 0. residing in 
Gandhi Ashram at Uajipur were arrested and some pamphlets published by the 
P i b fT Congress Socialist Party seized by the iiolico under D. I. A. 

Bhagalpnr, June 00 Mr. I>evn Narain Misra and several others have been 
arrested under D. 1. A. Pandit Panchanand dha, Manager, Srivaslava Press, 
Bhagalpui was arrested under D. I. A. 

Oaya, June 04 Mr. Abdul Aziz, a member of the Congress Socialist Party 

and a Congress worker of Gaya district was arrested under D. 1. A. 

Patna June 08 On the strength of a warrant isBiied by the District Magis¬ 
trate of Debra Dun, the Kolwali police arrested Mr. Parroanand, the General 
Secretary of the League of Radical Congressmen of Bihar. 

Mr. Kishoro Prosanna Sinha, Secretary of tlie Bihar Socialist Party was arrest- 

'*”pStta'jttne 00 Mr. Chandra Singh, cx-polilical prisoner of Bihar is rejiorted 
to have bran arrested'at Calcutta under D. I. A. 

In Bombay 


Bombay, May 00 Mr. Mohammed Syed, a Labour Lender, Vice-President of the 
Gimi Kamgar Union (Bed Flag) and a Corporator, arrested under the Defence of 
India Act, Rule 38 read with Rule 34 lor a speech to have been delivered on the 
27th Marcb at the time of the textile strike. 

• RyiMBAd on bail of Rs. 3000 on undertaking not to make a speech in Bombay 
while on bail and that ho would reixirt to the C. 1. D. whenever require to do so. 

Ghaiges framed on May 30, lU-lO. Case prot^eeding. 

Bombay, May 00 .—Miss Godavari Oobkale, a member of the Servants of India 
and lAibimr leader, arrested at the Servants of India Soidety premises for breach 
of the order under the Defence of India Rules by delivering a lecture at Ambar- 
na th on May Day, and taken to Kalyan. 

On May 23, 1940 she was placed before the Magistrate of Kalyan and was 
lemanded to Police custody till May 25. 

On June 4, 1940 charges wore framed against her under Rule 26 (6) of Uie 
Defence of India Act Accused pleaded not guilty. Cose adjourned for further 
erideBoe; 
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Bombay, May es .-—Mr. P. K. Kurane, Member, Bombay P. 0. 0., arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules for makinp; an alleged anu-war speech some time 
back. Bailed out on a sum of Ks. 000 on May 24, 19^. Case pending. 

Bombay, May SS .’—Mr. Bapat (Senapati) prosecuted under the authority of 
the_ Provincial Government on a charge of sedition for addressing a ga^ering 
during the ‘National Week’ on Cth April 1940 at Bombay (Cbowpatty) under the 
auspices of the ‘Forward Bloc’, was sciiienc&i to 1 year’s R. I. 

Bombay, May SO ; —Mr. Indiilal Yagnik arrestcil under the Defence of India 
Act. Released on bail on May 27, 1940 but rearrested same night on a charge of 
making speeches in contravention of the order served on him under the Defence 
of India Act. It was also stated on behalf of the prosecution tiiat Mr, Indulal 
Yagnik had commit ted a breach of tlie prohibitory order served on him under the 
Defence of India Ad by publishing a statement in a newspaper. 

Again released on bail and case is proceeding. 

Bombay, May Sii Sjt. Girdharlal Thakkar and Mr. 0. Jani, who were 
arrested on May 19, 1940 Bentcn<!cd to eight days’ R. I, 

Bombay, May .iO : —Mr. Amir Haider Khnn, Member Bombay P. C. 0. arrested 
under the Defence of India Act fur two allied anti-war s)>eccheB said to have 
been made on April 23 and 28th last in Bombay. Remanded to Jail custodv 
till 8th June, 

Bombay, May :!9 Mr. Amir Uaidcr Khan, Member Bombay P. 0. 0. arrested 
Member of the Geuiral Executive of the All-India Kisan Sabha, General Secretary 
of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress, etc., arrested at Ankola under 
the Defence of India Rules. To bo interned in Bombay. 

Bombay. May 5 Mr. L. S. Nngarkar, Member of the Council of Action 
of the Giriti Kamgar Union (Red Flag) and a prominent worker of the North 
Bombay Students’ Union, arrested under the Defence of India Rules for two alle¬ 
ged speeches on ‘28tli March and 9th April. Remanded to jail custody till 6th June. 

Bombay, June <<1. Mr. A. S. R. Chari, Advocate, 2. Mr. Jalalnddin Bukhari, 
a Eisau worker, 3. Mr. R. S. Naidu, A Political cartoonist, 4. Chandravadan 
Ohaudhari, Jt. Hon. Secy. All India Students* Federation, 6, Sudhir Fakiro, 
6, A, B. Khnridkar, 7. 8. Q, Tambitkar, 8. B. B. Rangnekar, arrested under the 
Defence of India Act and taken to Poona, it is understood, to be interned. 

Note .-- Some of the houses and offices of those persons were searched 
by the Police. At Mr. Chari’s place, it is understood, the Police seized two 
books from his library—Stalin’s Life and Lenin's Teachings. The Office of the 
‘National Front’ and the residence of Mr. E. S, Naidu were also aesynhed 
and a mass of literature is alleged to have been seized from the latter place, 
A. C. I. D. reporter and a few plain clothes policemen also visit^ the office 
of the Girni Kamgar Union but, it is learnt, took no action beyrmd a plain 
‘look-sec’. 

Surat, June 7 Mr. .Tashwant I'bakkar, President of the Bombay Presidency 
Students Federation, arrested at Surat under the Defence of India Act, Brought 
to Bombay enruiitc to Poona where ho will be interned. 

Bombay, June 7 . — Mr. Slmnkor alias Babasabeb Keshav Pbansalkar, 
proprietor of the Universal Astrological and Statistical Bureau, Bombay, and his 
son Mr. Waman, abas Rao Saheb, arrested under the Defence of India Rules 
for alleged circnlatidn of false and alarming news about the war. 

Allowed bail to the sum of Rs, 500 on June 8, 1940. Case pending. 

In Karnatak 

Belgaum, June 11 .'—Dr, Tendulkar, who is connected with the "Warta”, a 
Marathi weekly paper of Belgaum, has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules, 

Belgaum, June 15 ;—Under tlie D. I. A. Prabhakar Parulekar, printer, 
puiilisher and keeper and Messrs. Galgall and Sawant, joint editors of the 
"Warta", Belgaum were arrested. 

9'be Government of Bombay liave demanded a security of Rs. 3,000 under 
Section 3 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act from the keeiier of the 
Warta Press, Belgaum, for printing a Marathi weekly Warta which published on 
April 23 last matters falling within the J). I, R. 

Vidarbha 

Akola, June 8 Mr. Omprakasb Mebta of Nagpur who was arrested last 
Saturday was sentenced to undergo 2 years bard labour under the D. I, A. 
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Nasik, May 13 : —Mr. Govindrao Deshpande. M. L. A. and a prominent 
Coiireaa leader of the Nasik Dislriat and the Secretary of the Maharashtia 
P. 0. G has been warned by the Bombay Government that he should take care 
while speaking in public meeting. 

Poona, April 16 /—Mr. V. M. Dhushkute, who was arrested on April 6 under 
the D. 1. E. was convicted and mmtenced to one year’s E. I. and a fine of 
Es. 5G0 or in default to six months’ further imprisoiimont. 

Poona, May 21 ; —Mr. D. V. Babhalo, a Forward Bloc worker has been 
arrested under Section 42 and 111 of the D. I. A. 

Skolapur, May 21 /—Mr. K. K. Deshpande, a labour leader was arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Skolapur, May 24 /—Mrs. Miniskshibai Earhadkar, a member of the Eed 
flag Girnikamgar Union was arrested under D. I. A. 

Skolapur, May 31 /—Mr. Vishuupant Palil and the labour leader Mr. Madur 
were arrested under D. I. A. 

Mr. M. D. Vibhute arrested last week under D. I. A. was sentenced to 18 
months E. I. and a tine of Es. 100. 

Poona, June 12 : —Mr. S. M. Joshi, Socialist leader and member of the 
A. T. C. C. and Mr. Madho Limayc, Secretary, Provincial Socialist Party were 
arrested under D. I. A. 

Poona, June 10 ; —Sjt. Keshao Gorey was arrested under D. I. A. 

Poona, June 12 Mr. V. D. Chitale, a member of the A. I. C. 0. was 
arrested under D. I. A. for an alleged objectionable speech made by him on 
May 1 last. 

Mr. K. E. Samant has been arrested under D. I. A, 

Poona, June 20 Houses of Mr. K. N. I’adke, socialist lender, Mr. E. Y. 

Joshi of the Students’ Federation and five others were searched by the police. 

In N. W. Frontier Provinces 

Peshawar, May 17 5—Mr. Khuram Klian was arrested today by the 0. I, D. 
Police at Nowshcra for keeping in his possession 125 posters entitled “Jangi Bigul" 
(trumpet of war). 

Peshawar, May 23 Lala Eaiidan Lai, of the Vernacular PrcBS, was arrested 
by the Police under Knlc 38 D. 1. K. it is alleged for circulating an incorrect report. 

Peshawar, June 3 About a do;scn senrehes of the houses of leading Forward 
Bloc workers of the province wore made by the police simultaneously early this 
morning in Peshawar city and villages in the district in connection with the hunt 
for two cyclostyled pamphlets entitled “Weekly Bolshevik” and “Jang-ka-Bignl” 
('Trumpet of war, describc<l as ohjcctiouaUlel. 

Peshawar, June 12 The house of Mr. Enisarannagina, a socialist kisan 
worker was searched yesterday in the city fay the O. I. D. Inspector when some 
proscribed literature was seized. 

Peshawar, June 26 :—Four persons are reported to have been arrested at 
Utmanzai for alleged propaganda against currency notes. 

In Nagpur 

Nagpur, June 24 Mr. Chouthmal, a Kisan worker was arrested by the police 
on a warrant under the Defence of India Unlcs from Akola. 

In Mahakoshul 

Jubbulpore, May 24 Mr. Ananda Rao Lokhande was placed under arrest 
under Section 32 (1) of the 1). I. A. 

The police raided a number of houses in Belul and Multai in quest of pros¬ 
cribed literature and is reported to have removed some alleged objectionable books 
and leaflets from Uieae houses. 

BetulAccording to a message from Betul, Babu Bao Dbotc, a member of 
the I). 0. C. was arrested under 1>. 1. A. and sentenced to 3 years II. I. 

Beharilal Patel. M. L. A. and Srikrtshim I'owar, both Congressmen, have been 
asked to present themselves personally in the court of District Magistrate of Betul, 

miaspur :—Eight Congressmen were arrested on various political charges. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Idupulapadu, May 2 Mr, Kakarala K. Rao, captain of Kisan Seva Dal, 
and onll-master of the Central Kisan School was arrested under D. I. A, 
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Trichinopoly, May 16 Mr. M. Kalvftnasundara Mndnliar, Vice-prMident o! 

S. I. Railway liabour Uiiioii, Golden llottk and secretary of the Trichinopoly 
Ooiiptress Oommi'Aeo, Mr, Dandapani, secretary of the taluk congress committee and 
live others were arrested lotlay under 1). I. A. 

Vizni/apala it, May 10 Mr. P. Syamasiindara Rao, M. L. A., President of 
the Andhra Kisnn Sahha has been served with a notice by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment under Rule 6 of the D. I. O. prohibiiing him from acting in a manner 
prejudicial to the maintenance of public order anil directing him to reside in 
Ischbapiiram, abstain from making public aiM'Cches and keep the 1), M. of Vizaga- 
patam informed of a change of his residence. 

Coimbalore, June 14 .-—Mr. 0. 1*. Subbhiah, M. la A. has been arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Chicncole, May 14 :—Mr. J. Uamalingayyu of Guntur district has been arrested 
under 1). I. A. 

Following home searches and alleged recovery of certain documents, Messrs 

T. C. Narnyannn Nambiar and K. Vaaiidcv, Hoi-ialist members of K. P. C. 0. were 
arrested under f-ection 39 (I) of T). I. A. 

Madura, June IS .—Hint. K.. I*, .lanaki Ammal, Vice-president, Madura Town 
Congress Committee was arrested under the 1>. 1. A. at her resideucc in Kaluthai 
poly Agraharam, 


In Kerala 

Calicut, June S -.—iilr. Mohammad ynaiif, a member of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee, was arresleil at Tirur under D. I. A. 

Calicut, June 6 , —Si,s “lied Wiirt” volunteers, who are said to be members of 
some local Labour Unions, were arresteil under D. T, A, 

Calicut, June 7 i-'l'lie Kerala J’rovincial Congress Committee Office at 
Ghalapuram was searched, 

Calicut, June S .-—Thu Ollice of the Ernad Taluk Congress Committee at 
Ramanattiikara and the houses of Messrs. P. M. Krishna Monon, Members, 
K, P. C. C., P. M* Madhava Mciioti wore searched in connection with communist 
leadets. 

Calicut, Jine ts .—Mr. T. Mohammad Yusuf has been sentenced to nndei^o 
one year’s rigorous imprisonment on each of two counts, tlie sentence to run 
concurreutly. 

Calicut, June S4 .•—The Calicut police have filed a case against Mr. E. M. S. 
Nambudripad, Joint Secretary of the All India Congress Socialist Party under 
Section 38 (1) and 38 (2) of the D. I. A. The charges are based on a foreword 
written by Mr. Nambudripad to a book named ‘Jalindra Nath Das’ published 
from Cochin, 

ITio police have charged also Mr. P. Rarokntti Nair under Sections 39 (1) 
and 39 i6] of the I). I. A. for alleged iiosscsHion of communist literature, 

Calicut, July S Mr. Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan; President of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee and Mr. Kunhiraman Nair, Captain of the 
Kerala Congress Volunteer Corps were arrested under D, I. R. 

Ill Assam 

Mr. Amiya Das Gupta, member of the Working Committee of the All India 
Students’ Fcdeiatton and Treasurer of the Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation, 
was served with a notice under tlie Defence of India Rules asking him to quit the 
province of Assam and to reside in Bengal. 

Shillong, June 14 ••—An extornraont order under the Defence of India Rales 
has been served jointly on Omesh Ijal KlugU and Sachindra Lai Singh of Tripura 
State by the Gevernment of Assam. , , , 

Shillong Jane J.4 The Government of Assam have decided, under the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, all copies wherever found, of a handwritten Bengali 
leaflet entitl^ “Swadhinatar Awbhan” (call of Independence) and ail other 
documents containing copies, reprints, translation, extracts from the leaflet, to be 
foileited. 

Sylhet, June 16 The Govornmont have demanded a security of Rs. 1,000 from 
the Naya Duma, tlie I^eftist organ of the province of Assam, in connection with an 
article entitled “Council Assembly and the Kisau movement”. 

Shillong, Juno 10 ;—An externment order has been served by the Assam 
Government on Mr. Abani Charan Hen of Tollygunge, Calontta. 

June S3 Abani Charan Sen, Organising Secretary of the Assam Rulway 
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and IVading Co. Workers’ Union at Dibrugarh (Assam) has been serred with an 
order in Calcutta under the Defence of India Rules directing him no to enter the 
province of Assam. 

In Andhra 

Onddalore, May IS Mr. V. N. Kudwa, Distriiit Magistrate of B. Arcot, has 
issued warning notices, under 1). I. A. to Messrs Aiyampernmal Pillai, 
lliulasingham and Banganalhan, all of Villupuram, Ramakrishiia Aiyar Tirukoilur 
and B. A. Rahim of Kumbnkonam for aliped anti-war speeches made by them. 

Madra», May 11 An order has been served on Mr. P. Syamasnndara Rao, 
M. L. A. President of the, Andhra Kisan Sabha under D. I. A. directing him 
to reside in lohchpur, abstain from making public speeches and to keep the District 
Magistrate, Vizagapatam, informed of every change of his residence. 

Ellore, May ib :—Mr. 'I'h. Vcnkatachalapathi, of the West Godavary District 
Congress Committee was served with orders under D. I. 0. asking him to leave 
Ellore within 24 hours and reside in Vendra, a Village in Rhimavaram Taluk, 
and also prohibiting him from making any public speeches during the currency 
of the order. 

Madras, May S3 Mr. Ananda Rao Tjakhanda, was arrested under D. I. A. 

Trichur, May SB Mr. K. K. Warner, a labour loader of Trichur, Mr. 
M. A. George and Mr. Francis, author and printer respectively of a book entitled 
Yatheendas, have been arrested under D. 1. A. 

Ellore, May S4 Mr. T. V. Ohalapathi, Manager of West Godavari District 
Congress Committee Oilier, has been served with an order by the local police 
requiring him under Rule, 27, D. 1. A. to leave Ellore and reside in the village of 
Veodr% Bhimavaram taluk. 

Tenali, June 1 Mr. Araveti Ramaiah and Mr. K. Subba Rao, Congress 
Socialist have been arrested under D. I. A. 

Cocanada, June 10 Mr. P. Venkataswara Rao, and Mr. 8. V. Ratnam, 
Socialist Leaders, were sentenced to pay a lino of Rs. 200 each in default to undergo 
imprisonment for six months under Indian Press Emergency Act. 

Nellore, June 18 —Mr. Ravi Aiidiseshayya and Mr. K. Krishna Rao, Secretary 
of the Co-operative Central Bank, were arrested today under D. 1. A, 

In Utkal 

lS-6-40 An extemment onier under the Defence of India Rules was 
served on Mr, Baiai Bose, a Bengal labour worker, directing him to leave the Orissa 
Province within 24 hours. 

In Sindh 

Karachi, May S3 Mr. Ahmed Khan I,aBi, Secretary of the Lasbella 
Nationalist Party, has been arrested under the Defence of India Act for distributing 
anti-war leaflets. 

Karachi, May S3 Mr. Mohamed Nasim Talvi. Editor of the ‘Balnohistan 
Jadad" who had been arrested under the Defence of India Act for printing some 
objectionable leaflet in his own press, was bound over by the City Mmstrate. in a 
sum of Rs. 500 for 12 months, 

in Oujarat 

Ahmedabad May 3 Bardar Makhan Singh, General Secretary of the East 
African Trade Union, who recently came to India and has been associated for the 
last three months with the Mill Kamadar Union in Ahmedabad, was arrested 
under D. I. A. 

Ahmedabad, May SO Mr, Indulal Yagnik, tlte Acting General Secretary of 
the All India Kisan Sabha, was served with an order under the Defence of India 
Act today directing him to reside and remain within the limits of Ahmedab^ 
district and take no part in any political communist, agrarian or labour movement 
or agitation. 

Surat, June S7 Three kisan workers have been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act on the charge of making speeches and advising people not to subscribe 
to war loans. 



The All India Congress Committee 

Poona—27th. and 28th. July 1940 

FftlSSlOUNT’S Statembni 

A nicelinp; of the All India Conercas Committee was held at Poona on July 
27 and 2B, lOlO in ConKTees House. Afaulana Abul Kalam Azad preside. 
members were present. 

Before commencing the proceedings, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad made a 
statement explaining the two oHicial resolutions as also the circumstances leading 
up to the A. I. 0. 0. meeting at Poona. A summary is given here 

It was hardly four months and two weeks sineo they met at Ramgarh but 
during this short pntiod the world had changed almost hut of recognition. This 
change was not only iu resiieut of outward form hut it had almost brought about 

a revolution in ideas and beliefs. It would not bo possible for us not to be 

affected by all that has hapiiened and, therefore, it becomes oiir duty to review 
our own position and take stock of the situation with a view to seeking what 
changes we should make in our own attitude. 

Two important decisions of the Congress Working Committee are to be placed 
before yon. One of these is known as Uio Wurdha Statement. Al^ongh there 
is nothing new in it, as it relates to the basic policy of the Indian National 
Congress, it becames our duty to consider it as this House represents the 
Congress. 

It was not at the Wardhn meeting in June last that Mahatma Gandhi 
raised the questiou of non-violence for the flrst time, Uo had rtused 

it two years ago. In September 19il8 the All India Congress Committee 

met at Dellii. .\t this meeting of the Congress Working Committee Mahatma 
Uandhi raised Uio issue of extending the principle of non-violence which the 
Congress had followed in regard to its internal policy for the last twenty years 
to other spheres. 

Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Gongrese at this stage to declare that a free 
India would eschew ail violence and would have no army to defend the oountrv 
against aggression. 'Ilio Congress should thus depend entirely upon non-violence 
for the purpose of dealing with internal disorders and external aggression. 
Maliatmn Ciaudhi fell that be had to givo the message of non-violence to the 
world and if he could not persuade his own countrymen to accept it, it would be 
dillicult for him to preach it to others. The Congress Working CommittM felt 
itself unable to accept ids ]ioBition and explained its difficnlties to Mahatma 
Gandhi, The issue however did not assume any serious proportion then as the 
Munich Agreement i>OBt(Mmed the war. 

The question was again raised by Mahatma Gandhi when war broke out in 
September last. In November last when Gaudluji went to interview the Viceroy 
be asked me and other members of the Working Committee to relieve him of 
the responsibility ot guiding the Congress poliev and leave him free to pursue in 
bis own way the policy of non-violence. The Committee, however, once again 
persuaded' Mahatma (iandhi to i>oet)ioue decision. At Ramgarb Mahatma Gandhi 
raised this question for llie third time. On tliis occasion Mahatma Gandhi also 
referred to oUier weakness in the Congress organisation and expressed a desire 
to be relieved of responsibility. This came as a shock to the Working Committee 
and if 1 bad not piaelically forced Mahatma Gandhi to postpone decision of the 
issue once again, a crisis would have arisen as early as at Ramgarh. 

You will thns see that this issue had lieen hanging fire tor over two years 
and when we met in Wardha in June last Mahatma Gandhi wanted the Committee 
to make up its mind once for all. as the international situation bad become 
delicate and he felt that a decision on such a vital issue could not be postponed 
any longer. Even then I tried to persuade Mahatma Gandhi once again to 
postpone the matter as I knew the daubers and the difficulties of a decision. 
There is not a soul in the Congress who is not anxious to go the whole length 
with Mahatma Gandhi, if he can help it ; but we cannot close our eyes to bard 
facts. We know that arms and ammunitions have not been able to save the 
freedom of France, Holland, Belgium and Norway but wo also know that human 
25 
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nature even after realUing the futility of armed rosiatance is not prepared to 
give up force. We had not the eoiirage to dodaro that wo shall organise a State 
in this country without ail armed force. If wo did it would be wrong on our 
part. Mahatma Gandhi has to give the message of non-violence to the world 
and, therefore, it is his duty to propagate it but we have to consider our position 
as the representatives of the Indian Nation meeting in the Indian National 
Congress. The Indian National Congress is a political organisation plec^^ to 
win the political independence of the country. It is not an institution for 
organising world peace. 

Honestly we cannot go as far as Mahatma Gandhi wants us to go. We 
admit that it is a tfeakness on our part but it is a weakness which we share 
with the entire humanity. Though wo cannot go with Mahatma Gandhi the whole 
hog, we do not wish to stop him from pursuing his own path. Yet realising 
the loss that the Congress would stifTcr on being deprived of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
guidance, I was tempted to approach him once agin to defer bis decision on this 
issue. I had thrice suwcoded in my attempt but this time, I failed bwanse 
Mahatma Gandhi roiiited out that it was no use postponing bis decision on this 
vital issue for the moment was fast approaching when the Congress would have 
to take a final deidsion and therefore, it was better that each party decided to 
follow ite own path, 1 placed the whole matter before the Working Committee 
and invited separately the opinion of each member. Most of ns felt i^at we were 
not able to take up the grave rcsiionsibility of dei laring that we would completely 
eschew violence when we had to deal with widespread internal disorder in this 
countiy or external aggression. Rut we all were quite clear in our min^ that 
BO far ae the etruggle for winning our indeiiciideiice was concerned non-violence 
would continue to occupy the same place in the Congress programme that it had 
occupied all these 20 years. We all felt that the slightest deviation in this 
respect will mean political suicide for the Congress. 

Whatever success we have achieved in our struggle during all these years 
has been duo to our uufiiuching faith iu non-violence, and if we have not 
Buoceeded to the extent to which we ought to have succeeded, it is due to our 
inability to practise non-violence to the fuller extent, if we ever give up ^is 
ideiL we shall be burying tlie Congress. I feel 1 must take you furtlier in 
confidence and inform you that there are four memboi’S of the Working Committee, 
Baba Rajendra I’rasad, Dr. i’rafnlla Chandra Ghose Mr. Kripalani and Mr. 
Shaiikerrao Deo who feel that they can go the wliole length with Mahatma Gandhi. 
You already know about Khan Abdul GbaOiir Khan. 

There are people who think that by jwssing tlie Delhi resolution the Congress 
Working Committee has made a doiiartnre from past resolutions. I wiui to 
emphasise that this is a wrong view. Even if we wisheii to take a now step we 
could not do so because we have behind us a series of resolutions and statements 
issued from time to time by the Congress Working Committee during the past 
few months. We cannot demolish all these. We have not the right to do so. 
We have not the power to do so. Changes in the international situauon however 
are eo eerione that wc cannot abut our eyes to them and proc^ blindly. We 
have not abated our original demand in any way. We have 
the unequivocal declaration of India’s Independence. As a provisional 
measure we have asked for the establishment of a representative national 
government. 

Although Mahatma Gandhi would not be responsible for the policy of the 
Congress any longer, hie advice would always be available to the Working 
Committee and the Congrese. Our relations will continue with him as long aa he 
lives and I pray to God that be may be spared long to guide us. We must 
however realise that the nature of hie guidance will not be the same ae before 
and this adds greatly to our responsibility. Wo have a great objective to achieve : 
we have an ideal before us which is siilBeient to inspire any group of people. 
There may be ups and downs and didicalties may beset our path but we need not 
be disheartened or die-spirited by theee. 

We have to solve every difficult that presents itself to ue and we have also 
to recognise the hard fact of Mahatma Gandhi’s separation from us. We must 
bear it bravely. In this difficult hour, it is our duty to be united. I therefore 
appeal to you to sink all difleronces and to face bravely the trials that lie nhes d 
of ue. This is what the country demands from us and this is what the ^ngteaa 
expects U8 to do. If we fail in this hour of trial, tbo world will have a poor 
opinion of us ; but I am sure that we shall not fail. 
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Reiolntlos 

The following resolalions as recommended by the Working Committee were 
then placed before the committee and paBuod : 

Wabdha Statement 

The A. I. C. C. haa coneidcred the Blatnment iastied by the Working 

Committee from Wardhn on June 21, IjWO and confirmed it. The A. I. 0. 0. ia 
of opinion that aa e.xplained therein, white the Oongrcaa muat continue to adhere 
strictly to the principle of non-violence in the struggle for independence, it ia 
unable, in the present circumstances, to declare that the pruiciple should be 
extended to free India’a national defence. 

The A, I. C. 0. desire to allirm^ that the Congress organisation ahould 

continue to be conducted on tlie iirinciple of non-violence and all Congress 
volunteers are bound by their pledge to remain non-violent in the discharge of 
their duty and no Congress VoliintMr Organisation can bo formed or maintained 
except on that basis. Any other volunteer organisation for the purpose of 
self-defence with which Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere to 
non-vioieuce. 

Dm,iti Resolution 

The meeting of the All India Congress Committee confirms tlie Working 
Committee's Delhi resolution of July 7,1940. 

NON-CliTIClAL UKHOIUTIONS 

The A. I. C. C. Odico received notice of four non-oflicial resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting. 3 of these resolutions were covered by the Otiicial 
resolutions ; tlio remaining one was witiidrawu by the mover. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 
Poona— 25th to 27th July 1940 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at I’oons from 25th. to 27tb. 
July, 1940. The members present were Maulana Abiil Kalam Asad (President), 
tihris Saroiini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, ValhdiJilibai Patel, Knjendra Prasad, 
Rajagopalachariar, Jamnalal Bajai, Rhutabbai Desai, Bhankerrao Deo, Fraifulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Asafali, and J. II. Kri|>alani, 

Shris Patlablii Bitararaayya, Nutendra Dev, Aohyiit Fatwardhon and Vijays 
Lokshmi Pandit were present by special invitation. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

Condolence 

The Committee express their deep sorrow and indignation at the brutal 
murder of Nassaram S. ramiiaiii, M, L. A. Member of A. 1. C. C. who was shot 
dead while be was engaged in the tusk of inquiring into the alleged murder of 
Asaudamal, a Congressman of Bind and offer tJieir condolences to the family of 
the deceased. 

This Committee also note with deep sorrow the eircuroBtanees under which 
Bardar Autar Bingb, member. A. I. C. C. was fatally stabbed iu Gujrauwidla 
and offer their condolences to his family. 

C0MPDI.80rvY I,EVI>a 

The Working Committee have receiveil reports from many parta of the country 
that compulsion is being applied on a considerable si ale, on the |>art of aubordinate 
ollicials for the piir(iose of realising oonlributioiis for war purposes. Collections 
ordered to be made by ollicials from pensants and wage-earners are bound to result 
in considerable harassment., coercion uiul distress. Cumimlsory levies are not only 
against the existing law of the land as well ns Uic emergency laws but are also 
opposed to the declared policy of rcsponaiblc oflicers of the Government. All 
compulsory levies and coercion in Uio collection of funds should be immediately 
stopped, and, where such compulsion is applied, people should refuse to submit to it. 

DIHCIPIJNARY ACi'ION 

The Working Committee have learnt will* eurptise the attempt made by some 
CongresB members of tlie Orissa Legislative Assembly to form a ministry iu 
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with Other gionpe against the declared policy and resolution of the 

€kMlgI668« 

The Working Committee have considered the explanation given by Pandit 
Godavaris Misra and note that Sriyut Jadnmani Maugaraj has not famished any 
explanation in epite of notice given to him. In the opinion of the Working 
Committee the action taken by Pandit Godavaris Misra and Sriyut Jadnmani 
Mangaraj is a gross act of indiscipline and deserving the highest condemnation. 
The Working Committee call upon Uiera to resign their seats from the Iiegislative 
Assembly wnich they secured on behalf of the Congress, disqualify them from 
fryftwvin iy members of the Congress for a period of three yems and debar them 
from standing as candidates for election to any local body or legislature on behalf 
of the Congress for a like period and thereafter until further orders. In view 
of the emphatic denial by Sriyut Jagannath Das of any participation in the attempt 
to form a coalition ministry and hia explanation no action against him is 

*^^'*'ln**%iew of the Interview of Pt. Nilkantha Das published in the Press and 
other information recdved, Pt. Nilkantha Das is called upon to state what part, 
if any he bad in this attempt and to furnish such other explanation as be may 
yjah to offer by the 10th. August, 1910 to the President. 

A. I. O. C. Besolotioss 

The Working Committee adopted thq two resolntious confirming the resolution 
at Wardha and Delhi to be placed before the A. I. O. C. (For text see p. 195). 

The next session of the Concbess 

The Committee authonsed the President to decide finally the question of the 
venue of the next session of the Congress in consultation with the parties concerned. 

BAUBBl.KBi.ND 

In view of the fact that the Mahakoshal P. 0. 0, has approv^ of the 
propo^ transfer of Bagholkhand from Mahakoshal to U. P., the Working 
Committee sanction this transfer. 

Wardha—18th to 22nd August 1940 

Resolutions 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha from 18th to 
23rd Angnst, 1940. The members present were : 

Abul Kalam Azad (President), Bbris Sarojini Naidu, Jawabarlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Haiagopalacbariar, Jamnalsl Bajaj, Bbulabbai 
Deaai, Bbaukerrao Deo, Qovindbaiiabn Pant, Profulln Chandra Ohosh, Byed 
Mahmud, Asafali, and J. B. Kripalaui. 

Sbri Pattablii Bitaramayya and Maulana Husain Ahmad were present by special 
invitation. 

'^e minutes of the last three meetings of the Working Committee held 
respectively at Wardha, June 17-21 ; Delhi, July 3-7 and Poona July 25-27, 1940 
were confirmed. The following resolutions were passed: 

VictnEUAL Declaration 

The Working Committee have read the statement issued by the Viceroy on the 
authority of the British Government on the 8th of August and the report of the 
speech of the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons explaining the 
VieMoy’s statement. They note with deep regret that the British Government have 
reiectra the friendly offer and practical suggestion contained in the Poona resolution 
of the A. I. 0. 0. on 28th July framed for a solution of the deadlock and to 
enable the Indian National Congress to withdraw its uon-c/ioperation and to secure 
in tto present crisis toe patriotic cooperation of all the people of India in too 
governance of India and toe organisation of national defence. 

The Working Committee have rend with deep pain and indignation toe 
declarations and assumptions contained in too slatcments and speeches made on 
behalf of toe British Government which seek to deny India her natural right of 
complete national freedom and ‘.rdterato the niitenalde claim that Britain should 
roain^n herself in a dominant position in India in the discharge of toe higher 
fnne tfona of toe state, 'ihese claims render false and empty even their own 
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promise to recognise India at an early date, os a free and equal unit in the Britidi 
Commonwealth. Such claims and recent events and developments in the world have 
confirmed the Committee’s conviction that India cannot function within the orbit 
of an imperial power and must attain the status of a free and independent nation. 
This does not prevent close association with other countries within a comity of free 
nations for the peace of the world. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that the assertion contained in the 
statements made on behalf of the British Government that they will not part with 
rower and responsibility in favour of the elected representatives of the people of 
India, and that tlierefore, the present autocratic and irresponsible system of 
government must continue so long as any group of .people or the Princes, as 
distinguished from the people of the Btates or perhaps even foreign vested interests 
arise objections to any constitution framed by the elected representatives of the 
people of India, is a direct encouragement and incitement to civil discord and 
strife, and amounts to a fatal blow to alt willingness to compromise and adjustment 
of claims. 

The Committee regret that although the Congress has never thought in 
terms of coercing any minority, much less of asking the British Government to do 
BO, the demand for a settlement of the constitution through a Constituent Assembly 
of duly elected representatives has been misrepresented as coercion and the issue of 
minorities has been made into an insuperable barrier to India’s progress. The 
Congress has proposed that minority rights should be amply protected by agreement 
with elected representatives of the minorities concerned. The Working Committee 
therefore cannot but conclude that the attitude and assertions contained in 
statements made on behalf of the British Government confirm the prevailing feeling 
that the British authority has been continually operating so as to create, maintidn 
and aggravate differences in India’s national life. 

The Working Committee note with astonishment that the demand for the 
constitution of a I’rovisional National Government composed of persons commanding 
the confidence of tlie various elected groups in the present Central Legislature 
formed under the 1919 Constitution of India, has been described by the Sroretary 
of Htate for India as one that would raise the unsolved constitutional issue and 
prejudge it in favour of the majority and against the minorities. The Working 
Committee are of opinion that the rqection of this proposal unmistakably indicates 
that there is no willingness on the part of the British Government to part with any 
power and authority even for the immediate piiriiose of securing cooperation in ww 
efforts. The British Government would gather together and carry on with such 
dissentient grouiis and individuals as oppose the wishes of the majority of the people 
of India and widiout any coordination with elected legislatures at the Centre or in 
the Provinces, rather than concede anything that would work towards the recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of the people of India to rule themselves democratically. 

I’or these reasons the Working Committee have come to the conclusion that 
the statements referred to are wholly op]X)eed not only to the principle of democracy 
as mtclairaed by the British Government in the War, but also to ^e best interests oi 
India, and they cannot be a party to accepting the proposals contained in the atate- 
menls or advising the country to accept them. The Working Committee consider 
that these declarations and offers not only fall far short of the Congress but 

would be imiiedimeiits to the evolution of a free and united India. 

The Working ('.omraittee call upon the people to condemn the attitude adopted 
by the British Government by means of public meetings and otherwise, as also 
through their elected representatives in the provincial legislatures. 

Stedgolb 


Tlie decision of the British Government to enforce their will in India in 
opposition to the will of the great majority of the people and regardless of conse¬ 
quences has produced a situation of the utmost gravity. The rejection of the Con¬ 
gress proposals is proof of the British Government’s determinatron to continue to 
hold India by the sword. In order to compass tliis end they have been end^vour- 
ing to undorniiiie the strength of the Congress by picking up and arresting 
hundreds of putilic workers, including some of the best workers of the Congress, 
under the Dcfoiicc of India Act which has no popular sanction whatever. Tho 
desire of the Congress not to embarrass Uio British Government, at a time of peril 
for them, has been misunderstood and despised. They are imposing on the Con¬ 
gress a struggle to vindicate its position and to act for tho preservation of the 
liberties and honour of the people. Tho Congress can have no thought but that 
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of the Bupieme good of the dumb and toiling milliona of India and through them 
of the whole of submerged humanity, 

In view of the gravity of the situation, the Working Committee have decided 
to convene a meeting of the All India Congress Committee on Sunday, 
September 15. 

The Working Committee call upon oil Congress organisations to carry on 
their activities with fnli vigour and, in particular, to explain the Congress position 
and recent developments to the public. Sntyagraha Committees must see that 
Uose who have taken the pledge act in terms of this pledge aud carry on tiie 
constructive aud other activities of the Congress, 

• Volunteers 

The Working Committee have considered the recent Ordinance of the Governor* 
General relating to volunteers. The Committee are not in a t)Osition to under¬ 
stand the real purpose underlying this Ordinance aud consider it as too widely and 
vaguely worded and liable to abuse in its application. The time chosen for Its 
promulgation and the terms thereof are such as to lend some instiilcation to the 
interpretation that it has been issued to prevent and hamper the normal activities 
of Ci^resB volunteers. 

The Working Committee fuliy agree that private armies organised for further¬ 
ing political or communal objectives by intimidation or force are objectionable and 
Should not be permitted. But there is no analogy between such private armies 
and the training by drill, exercise and otherwise of volunteers for peaceful national 
service. Congress resolutions and instructions, issued in respect of its volunteers, 
make it clear that these volunteers are organised for the constructive activities or 
the Congress ; for promoting communal harmony ; for preserving order at its 
meetings, conferences, aud the like ; for teaching discipline and raising physical 
standards of fitness ; and for the service of the people. Such volunteers are pledged 
to non-violence and they were never intended, nor are they expected to seek to 
enforce by intimidation or otherwise the political views of the Congress on otiiers. 
They cannot be mistaken by dress or otherwise for the military or the police 

The Working Committee trust that the ordinance was not intended and will 
not be misused to suppress the lawful and peaceful work of such volunteers, or to 
interfere with their distinctive dress, drill, exorcise and peaceful activities. 

The Committee therefore direct that the normal activities of the Congress Seva 
Dal and other Congress volunteers should be carried on and that all such volunteers 
should continue the national service which they are privileged to perform. 

Kerala Affairs 

The Working Committee considered the situation created in Kerala by the 
election of two sets of Presidents and Secretaries by rival members of the F. C. C. 
The following resolution was passed :— 

Considered references from the Kerala Province. 

Inasmuch as rival organisations have grown np as a result of two meetings 
held for the purpose of filling up vacancies and as neither of them were in fact 
representative meetings, the Working Committee without going into the t^nical 
objectiune raised on either side, resolves that a fresh meeting of the General body 
of the Provincial Congress Committee be bold at an early date after adequate notice 
is given to all concerned for the purpose of filling up the vacancies among office¬ 
bearers and members of the Executive Committee. Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya is 
authorised to convene the meeting, preside thereat and carry out this resolution, 
He is also authorised to place the new office-bearers in charge of the office. The 
Kerala Provincial Exeentive and the office are instructed to give every possible 
assistance to Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya. 

Enrolment of Primary Members 

The Working Committee considered representations received from several 
Provincial Congress Committees requesting exteusioii of time for tlie renewal of 
membership. The last date fixed in the Constitution for the renewal of membership 
is the Slst August. In view of special circumstances prevailing in several provinces 
the Working Committee extended the time lor the renewal of membership npto iilst 
October, 1940. 

SJT. DIISAKAB PaTNAIK (UtKAI.)—DCBCII'LINARY ACTION 

The following resolution was passed : 

The Working Commitiee have noted that Sriyut Dibakar Patnaik sent a 
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tel^am to Babu Rajondra Prasad informing him that he was su(>porting Pandit 
Godavaris Misra in his attempt to form a ministry in Orissa for which disciplinary 
action was taken by the Working Oommittee at their last meeting at Poona against 
Pandit Godavaris Misra. Tho said telegram was puidished in the Press. In 
spite of notice jpvcn to him, Sjt Uibakar Paluaik has offered no explanation. The 
Committee consider his conduct as condemnablc aa tliat of Sjt. Godavaris Misra 
and call upon him to resign his seat in the I.egislative Assembly and disqualify 
him from becoming member of the Congress ter a period of three years and debar 
him from standing as a candidate to any local body or legislature on behalf of the 
Congress for a liKc i)criod and thereafter until further notice. 

Mebiings of the a. I. C. C. ANi> WoBKisd Committee 

It was dccidc<l that the next meeting of the Working Committee be held at 
Wardha on the IHth and 14th September and that of tho A. 1. C. C. bo held on 
15th September and subsccpienl dates at Jlombay. 

Qonoral Secrettwy’s Circulars to P, C. Cs. 

Circular No. 16—6th. Ati-auat 19M 

I am sending you herewith a copy of tho resolution entitled “Compulsory 
I^evies” passed by the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Poona. It 
deals with titc complaints that have been rci«iv(4 by oni and the provincial Offices 
about collections that are being forcibly and illegally made by local officials in 
different parts of the country, for war purposes. Such (collections as the resolution 
points out are not only illegal but also against the declared i>olicy of tho Government. 
It is necessary that tlicso tacts be bcongiit before tho piiblie. The resolution must 
therefore be translated in the language or languages of your province and be widely 
distriliuted, specially in rural areas where tho law and the Govoriiment policy, in 
connection with war coutribiiUoas. gifts and loans arc not likely to bo known and 
where tho word of a petty ICK'al official, legal or illegal, is likely to carry weight and 
threats can be used with effect. 

People must also be informed that officials nsing tlireats or compulsion are 
acting illegally and resistance to authority, in these matters is a citiisen’s dnty. No 
Civil Liberties can i>e maiutainod if illegal exactions are quietly jiaid, for fear of 
consequences. If people are to enjoy their rights, they must be prepared to undergo 
the necessary suffering involved in the assertion of these rights. 

You will also please report to this Office ciises where threats and coercion 
hare been resorted to by officials in the collection of funds for war purposes. Gases 
reported must be thoroughly inquired into and only such cases as can be established 
by unimpeachable evidence must be rci>OTtcd. 

Circular No. 17—SOth. Awj. '40 

I am sending you herewith copies of three resolutions imssod by tho last 
meeting of Uto Working Committee held at Wardha. You will please get these 
resolutions translated in the l*rovincial language and broadcast them in your 
province. You will also organize meetings to ex|>lniu to the public the full 
implications of the resolutions and the circumstances that have obliged the Working 
Committee to pass them. Speakers selected to address meetings must strictly 
coniine themselves tii the subject matter of the resolutions and the circumstances 
that have called them forth. 

You will also instruct all Satyagraha Committees under you to redouble 
their efforts to fulfil the constructive programme. Individual Batyagrabis roust be 
reminded that they have to carry on the work ter which they have pledged 
themselves. Above nil you will put forth every effort to strengthen the Congress 
organisation. 

Ihe position about Congress volunteers remains as described in tho resolution 
passed on the subject. 'Jho explanation given in the latest Government of India 
Communique on the subject, vague as it is, docs not alter the situation. 

Circular—Slat. Aug, '40 :— 

Article IV (a) of the Congress Constitntion lays down that “A member of 
the Congress enrolled as per Article III shall continue to be a member of the 
(^ngrera until he resigns or is expelled tborcfroin, provided he renews his applica* 
tion and pays on or before the Hist August of every subsequent year the annual 
membership of four annas and obtains a certificate of membership ” How¬ 

ever, representations from provinces were received at the A. I. 0. 0. Office to 
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extend the lime for renewal of membership. The Working Goramittee have been 
plea^ to extend the time for the renewal of membership to the Slst. October. 

The Constitution does not provide any date for the completion of the 
enrolment of fresh members. They can bo enrolled at any time but their right 
to vote at elections will be regulated by Article VII (o) which lays down that 
"No member shall bo entitled to exercise his vote at any election unless he has 
been continuously on a Congress roister for 12 months prior to the date of the 
Section and only on production of a certiiicate of membership”. 

Viceroy-President Correspondence 

The following correspondence in connection with the latest prononneemont of 
the British Government passed between Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President and His Excellency the Viceroy : 

(1) Vleeroy’s lettw to the Congress President, dated Ooty, 4th. Aug. ’40 

You will be aware that I have in the lost few weeks been in contact with 
various political leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, in regard to the Indian political 
situation. 1 have, I need not say, informtxi His Majesty’s Government of the 
results of my discussions with the various leaders concerned ; and I am glad to 
say that I have in the result been authorised to make the statement of which I 
now enclose an advance copy. That statement will ap()car in the morning papers 
of Thursday, 8th. August, and I would ask that until its appearance it should be 
treat^ as for your entirely secret and personal information. 

As you will see, 1 have been authorised to invite a certain number of 
representative Indians to jotii my Executive Council, I have been authorised 
further to establish a War Advisory Council which would meet at regular intervals 
and which would contain representatives of the Indian States and of other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole. 1 trust sincerely that the Indian 
National Congress will feel able to join with me in the Central Government and 
iu the War Advisory Council : and I should welcome it if you could let me 
have a very early answer ou that point, if possible not later than the 2lst. 
of August. 

i readily conceive that it might bo convenient for you to discuss this 
matter further with me before you send me a formal reply on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress. I shall, as at present arranged, be in Poona from 6tb. to 11th. 
August, and in Bombay from llth. to Idlh. August: and I hope to reach Delhi 
on my way back to Simla on 20th. August. I shall be very glad to see you and 
any friend whom you may care to bring with you at any of these places at any 
time cuavenient to you, should you desire to pursue the matter as I have suggested 
in conversalion before sending me a more formal reply to this invitation. Perhaps 
you would be good enough to let me know whether you would see advantage in 
this, and if so what date and time would be convenient to yon. I would only add 
that I am, as you will, I know, uuderstaud, anxious that eficct should bo given 
with as little delay as possible to the decisions of His Majesty’s Government ; and 
that 1 am concerned to announce the personnel of the ex})auded Executive Council 
by the end of August, and of the War Advisory Coiuici] at the latest by about 
the middle of Beptembor. but in any event with as little delay after the aunounce- 
ment of the personnel or the expanded Executive Council as praudcable. 

(2) President’s telegram fn reply to Vieeroy’e letter, dated Caleutta 8 Aug. ’40 

Thanks for Your Excellency’s letter of August 4th and advance copy of 

declaration received last evening. 1 am thankful for invitation to see you. I would 
have readily availed of pleasuro of meeting Your Excellency but when His Majesty’s 
Government have already thought fit to announce a definite line of action may 1 
ask bow far there still remains a chance of usefulness of further disoassion. 

(3) liOtter from the Assistant Secretary to the Governor ot Bengal, conveying 
to the President the Viceroy’s telegram dated Calcutta, 10th. Ang. ’40 

1 have been asked to send you the following telegram which we have received 
for you from His Excellency the Viceroy, to whom your Calcutta address is not 

telegram of 8th August. Policy of His Majesty’s Government is set 
out iu my statement and it is my hope that within its terms Indian National 
Congress will as indicated in my letter to you of 4th August feel able to join 
with me in the Central Government and iu the War Advisory Council. As my 
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letter luiikcs c.lciir I hUouIJ bo very glad to uco you with any friend whom you 
may oaro to biiii}; with yon should you dueirc to imimio the matter iii conversalion 
before sondinK me a more formal reply to iny invitaUuu and if you woultl tclorraph 
to let mo know as soon as imssible date and plaeo wliluJi you sui^est. My own 
movements rcmniii an deueribed in my letter to you of 4th Auf^ust. 

(4) Congress Prostdout’s telegram to the Viceroy in reply dated Calcutta, 
lOtb. Aug. ’40 

Thanks for yoiu Kxfello.n<iy’a tricuram rocelvcil throuj^h CJovcrnmcnt House. 
I do not find any mooiiiif; n''o«nd for OonurcMS in tlie terms of the dcelaration of 
AnKiist 8lh. Apart from other fundaniontai rpiestions there id nut even any sag- 
Itcstion for n.atioiial |.ovornment. Under the eireiimstunues i am unable to find any 
Sfoi'o for further diseussiou. UalliiiK Workini; Committee 18Ui to cousider aud 
dei'ido. 

(!») Congress Proaidonl’s letter to the Viceroy confirming the above two teleerams 
dated Calcutta, 11th. .iug. ’40 :— 

1 hatl received your ExcelIcncy’s letter of Aujtnst 4, on the evening of August 
7. As it was ncecssaiy to cull the Congre^ Working Cunimillce as soon as imssible 
and to consider any other thing which inigiit be necessary before calling it, 1 
Mionght it advis.'ililc tj reply your Excellency’s letter telograiibically. Accordingly 
I sent the following iclegraiu : 

(Qituted uhow) 

I received your ICxisclIcncy’s socoiid telegram through tlio (iovernment House 
Calcutta (quoted above) on August 10, in reply to whieU J sent the following tele¬ 
gram on the sumo day : 

(Quoted a/nive) 

1 would assure you that it would always lie a ideasure to mo to pay a visit 
to Your Excellency. When I found that our discussiou could not go beyond the 
terms laid down by llio dccbiratiou of August «, 1 felt that I could not find my 
way for further discussion, 

(6) Congress President's letter to the Viceroy dated Wardha, 19th. Aug, ’40 

As I informed y.)ur Excellency in my telegram from Calcutta of tbo 10th 
August, I convened a meeting of tlic Congress Working Committee for the 18tU 
August to considor the statement made on lichnlf of the llritisli Oovernmeut. The 
Committee gave their i-arcful considorution to this statement us well os to the 
ampliftcaliou oMt in the British J’urliaiHcnt. 

The yVorkiiig Coinmittoo will express their views in the eonrso of the next 
few days dealing with tide matter more fully, but incanwbilo, I may inform you 
that tlio Committee have read the statements embodying tlic British Uovernmeut’s 
decisions and attitude in regard to India, with deep regret. 'J’hiiso are totally at 
variance with the proiiosals last put forward by tlio Congress at Poona and with 
the objective of tlio C<)ngres8. 'I'he Working t^nimittcc arc of opinion that they 
cannot associate thcmsclvci in any way with tlicsc pro|X>saIs. 

As I ventured to say in my telegram to yon, 1 would have gladly availed 
myself of the opixjrtujiity to moot you and discuss the whole question. But your 
wire niiulc it clear that the (iisouHHioii in to take wiUun the rigid framework 
of your aiinonncomoiit whicJi was wholly inmlequalc for the Congress puriioso. 
Moreover, your letter had left it lo _mo to decide whether 1 should sec you before 
coniiiig at a final decision. As 1 did not consider it no'essary to trouble you about 
minor matters, I decided to forego the pleasure of meeting you. 

1 shall be grateful if you will kindly let me know it you have any objection 
to my releasing our currospoudcncc to tbo Press. 

Bnrma-Chlca Rood 

Maulana Abut Kalam Azad, the Cougreas President, issued the following 
statement in r^ard to the closing ot the Biirnm-Chinn Rood : 

The decision of the Britsh Ooveniment to close the Burma-Ghina Rood is a 
matter of the most scrions siguifieaiice for China, India, Burma and Britain. This 
road had been built ot enormous sacrifice by China and already it had become one 
of the miua arteries of tralEo between China and the outer world. It had brought 
China and Burma and India nearer to one another and their coutacta grew from 
26 
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day to day. The iHxipIo ot India wuUxnnu thia iievr ndiiUoiiHlu!) and their goodwill 
flowed out to the |ieo|>lu ol (’liiiia atrui^Uii;; for their freedom a^'aitiBl an aKKrcaaor 
nation. The cloaint; of the Burma roml miiiins a Hevero reatrietion on thcac _ t^row- 
in}; contaets and a lloutiut; of Imlian opinion, it ia in complete eonlliet with the 
foreit;n policy wliich the (icople of fiidia dtinirc to pnrttnc. It is a violation of 
international usage iis well as of Bino-British treaties, and is evidently meant to 
liam)>er China in her struggle for fretaloin. It is clearly an encouragement of the 
aggresssor nation who for over three years has liecn carrying on an undeclared war 
oti Chinese territory. It is eiipi>ort of a lailiey itgninst wliiidi (Ireat Britiiin eLaiins 
to bo fighting in Enroiio. Its greatest aignificance lies in this light it throws on 
British {mlicy which claims to (lo one thing in Eiiro|)C and follows an entirely 
diflercut course in India and ('hina. We must tlioreCore wholly disapprove of the 
action of the British (lovernraent in closing Lite Burma-Cltiiia J£oud. 

Arrests and Convictions 

The following arc some of the cases of arrests, convictions, internments, 
exlcruiucnts, searches, gagging orders, and the tike compiled from the daily press ; 

In Bengal 

Comilla, June Sii I'rohihitory orders under the Defence ot India Act were 
served on Manindra Kumar Oliakraliorly, Auuntu J>c and tliree others directing 
them to personally ru|)ort to the imlhsi sliilion. 

Coniilla, June iM hive hvad Oongross and lalmnr leaders, namely, Satya 
Brata Bon, Anunla Dc, Btdxidh Mtdvlierjuc, Manindra Cliakraharty, and Kandi Ben 
have been scrvcil w'ltli a notice liy the District Magistrate of Tipperah, under the 
Dofeneo of India Kulcs, placing ccrtiiin restrictions on tlicir movements and 
activities. 

The notieo directs Ihcsc persons (1) to rciiort in jicrson to the police station 
on every Monday ; (2) not to take part in any sulivcrsive movement or indulge in 
any anti-war propngunda fl) not to converse. communiimU?, or associate with any 
school or college students ; (d) not to attend mootings of any kind and (5) to notify 
in person departure from one place to another to tho ixdico at Iciwit 21 hours before 
tlic time of departiiro and to report the time of arrival as well. 

'Iho notice will remain in force for six niouUis. 

Those persons have further been forbidden to keep any connection (conversation, 
corrc8|iondcncc, association, etc.) with utbers, mostly cx-detcnus. 

Calcutta, July S Jlr. Hnbhas fltmiidra Bose has been arrested ot his 
Calcutta residence in Elgin Hoad under the Defence of India Ilules. 

July S6, yaio ;-llcnuuita Kumar Bose, Secretary, North Calcutta District 
Congress Comraitteo was arrested undm,' Bection 11?.) of the Defence of India 
Uulcs. 

I’aniialal Mitra was arrested under the Defence of India Uulcs. 

Nnrcndra Narnyan Ohakravarty, M, L. A. wan arrested under Section 129 of 
the Defence of India liulcs. 

Darisal, July B Niranjan Bon, Ktsan worker was orrestod under Section 
139 of the Dofoiico of India Act. 

-Dacco, July Mohammed Ismail, Scerctary. Calcntto Tramway Workers’ 
Union and member of tho Working Commillcc of tlio Bengal Provincial Trade 
Union Congress was arrested under Section 129 of tho IMence of India Jiules. 

Chittagong, July S I’romodc Sen was arrested under Uule 129 of ^o Defence 
of India Rules. 

Kalara, July 1 Thakar Bulwaut Singh was arrested under Section 129 of 
the Defence of India Act. 

lUyinvnsingh, July 0 :—(io|)ul Acbarjec, Scerctary, Calcutta Tramway Workers’ 
Union bos been orreslcd nudor the Uufoiicc of India Buies. 

July 10, 1940 Kalipada Bagchi was arrested under tho Defence of India 
Rules. 

July 10,1940 Dob Kumar (iapta. Manager and Sowetary of ‘AgranV a 
monthly mogarinc, I’rafullo Roy, editor of tho Magazine, and Bireswar Bbattacharjeo 
were served with notices under tho Defenoe of India Rules to quit within 49 hours 
tho Municipal limits of Cnlcuttu, 24 I’arganini, Ilowrab, Miduapur and the Asousol 
subdivision of the district of Burdwan. 

Jeasore, July 8 Nar(»h Chandra Bomaddar was arrested under Defence of 
Judia Act. 

July IS, 1940 ; —Orders under the Defence of India Rules have bcou passed on 
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the foltowitif; poreons (of Oalcnttn) diroctinf; them except in so for os they mny bo 
jicrmUtol by the (iovernor, tlmt they eliall not nt nny time after the expiry of 
lorty-cis;ht honre from tl»o Borvleo of the ordcre be in nny place within the limiln 
of Calcutta andita anbiirbsand tlie diBlricln of 24 rartcnima, Howrah mid ITooftly, 
the Aasansnl Biib>divison of liurdwun Diatriet and the Badar Bub-diviaion of 
Midnaporc dislrit-t: 

(1) Debendra IMjoy Son Oiiptn, (2) IHreawnr lihattacharji, (3) Profnlla Roy 
(4) Dobknniar (.Inntn, (Ti) Aniitlya Chandra Sen (hiptn (0) Kailaja Rnninn Milra 
Muatan, (7) Mias Kanuk Das Cuptn (S) Abani Mohan Chakrabnrty, (U) Obandrama 
Prasad Singh, and (10) Nani Dan (liipta. 

Uawarh, July IS, 'do :~llnrciidra Nath Ghosh was arrested under Soclion 129 
of the Defence of India llulca. 

July IS, 'JO :—Amur Itosc, Rninkamal Dey, Faiii Maznmdnr, Riawannth 
Mnkhcrice and Aswini Ganguly were uriestcd under Soclion 129 of die Defence of 
India Rules. 

Comilia My /O :~Mauiii(lru Kiiniur Chakraharty, who wna served widi a 
notice under Uie llcfcncc of Iiulin Act rcstricUng certain aeliviticn and requiring his 
wcekiy attendance nt the Kotwali Tiinna, was arrested by police fur disobeying the 
order. 

ConitUa My id Bubodh K. Miikhcrjcc and Slntynbratn Sen, eX'detenns, have 
been arrested under the Defeiinc of India Rules. 

An order under the Dofonce of 1 ndia Rules wa.<) served on Mrs. Dimal Pratibha 
Devi directing her not lu take part in public processions, assembly and mecUngs 
for a priod of one year. 

Camilla July U i—Ex-dotenus Subixllv K, R. Mnkherjoe and Batyabrata Sen 
have been arrestol under the Defenco of India Rules, 

Calcutta My id Sixteen iniioar organisers were taken into custody following 
aininltancous scarehes of their residences in Jute Mill areas in Bclglmria, Alam* 
bazar, I’anihati, Naihnti, Ilaziimgat ami Kanchmi'ara, all in 24 I’argaims. 

Calcutta, July id :—Kshirode Das Gupta, an ex iietcnu and Bccrctary of the 
Ilarrackporo (24 Parganas) Urunoh of the iScugal Labour Party was arrested under 
die ilufcnco of India llulca, 

Madaripur, Ji ly tt Mnkhan Lnl Kar, a Kisan worker of Mndaripiir has 
been attested under Bection 3b’(5) of the Defencu of India Act. 

Cakulia, July 17 .—Mrs. lain Roy and Mr. Robin f^n, a labour leader, were 
arrested under the f'ofeiicoof ludia Rules. 

Suri, July /7 I’tiiina Lai Das-Ciujda and Maui Gnnguli have been served 
wllh iiotlees of ('.xtci iimciit under Badion 20 of Debaice of India Act to leave the 
District of Jihbliuio within 4y hours. Kabiraj Hhiipcndra Nnraynn Hen, Ratinial 
Lunnit, IJraassaukai Kunce, cotigrt^s workers of I’olopur and Huran Chandra 
Khaiigar of Dubrnjpur have been w;rvcd with nolkcs under Bcclion 20 of the 
Defence of India Act rcsliicMing their niovi-.inenls. 

July SO, lU-,'0 :—Itevendra Nath Hiikiil, a nicmiicr of tlie A. I, 0. 0. was 
served with an cxternnient notice imnirdialely after ids itdcaBe. 

July SI, J ‘‘!0 . — i liaramliir Hitighn, labour orenniser has liccn arrested at 
Kharngporo town under the Defence of India Rules. 

Debendra Nath Das, PrcHideni, Kharagpoie 'J'own Congress Comniittco and 
Bccretary Mklninwe Distriid Kisan Hava has tieeii served with an order directing 
him to quit Mklnapore disiriel. witliiit 72 lumrs Ireni tin; serviee of (he onlcr. 

CalcvUti, July SO Rasaiita Kumar Majumdar was ttiTcsted under the 
Deteuee of India RnU>- 

Citkullit, Aityu)-! s Two hiiixlual and eighty-eight snlyagraliin had been 
um-sted uplo .Inly 2 ii. eoi'iieetkai with the satyagridia movement for the removal 
of the llotwell Monniucnt aeeording to a slntcmcnt made by Uic Home Miiiisler 
Bir Nar.imuddin. 

Uuicrnh, JS-s-io Hholanath lias was nrasted at his residence under Ihe 

Defenee of India Act. 

iS~S-li> :—llinesli lad Bingh lias been served willi an exlcrnnicul order under 
Defence of India JliileH. 

lUirisal, Aug, to .•—Hioeniali IWmin Ikise, a Isl. Year stmlent was arresleil 
iimler Ht'c. i)'.)(l!) l>efencc of India Act, lor alleged I'ossession of olqeclionable 
jiternluro. 

Chitluijojiy, Aih'i. tl •—Hlij'iinui (liaran I'iswss wlio was served with a 
restriction Older under tlie Defenee of India Rules, bus l.ecii ancslid for alleged 
violation of Uic orders. 
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Jt/ymonsing, Aug. 17 Nartah Guha, Snbodh Sen, and Amar Gangtdy who 
were reccmtly oxterned from Uio district of Dacca under the Defence of India 
Rules, ore ordered by the District Magistrate of Myincnsingh to leave the district 
also within 24 hoars. 

Burdwan, Aug. 17 Shib I’l'asad Dutt, a stndcnt worker has been servra 
with an order under the Defence of India Act, directing him not to leave this 
town without provionsly informing the jwlico, not to use cycle, not to mix 
with some twenty-five persons and to rcimrt nimsclf to the Hardor Thana once a week. 

Calcutta, Aug. ln Suknmar llliowsl, who was residing in Dacca district 
after being externra from Itiliar, has been served with an externment order under 
the Defence of India Rules directing him to leave Dacca District. 

Mymenaingh, Aug, ^1 Nihar Jtanian Birknr was arrested under Defence of 
India Act, 

Mymenaingh, Aug. SI Niranjan Sen, FccTCtnry, Gouripur Congress Committee 
has been nm^tra under the Defence of India Act, for it is uuderst^, addressing 
an unauthorised meeting. 

Faridpur, Aug. 34 Uari Das Rnncrjl of Chaognon, Kartick Dae, Dhircn 
Biswas and Indu Das of Bandhabari, Kotalipara, Samar Singh, Amal Banyal of 
^jbari, .latiadra Sidbanta of Gouranadi, Barisal, and Nagcit Gupta of Oopalganj 
were arrest^ under the Defence of India Rules. 

Brahmanbaria, Aug. S3 Subodh Kumar Sen-Gupta and Naresh Chandra 
Guha, labour organisers have been served with notices under the Defence of India 
Rules, directing thorn to leave the district immediately. 

In the CTnited Provinces 

Lucknmo, July 13, lOiO Bhiv Narmti Kapoor and Jagdish Chandra Dixit 
were arrested under the Defence of ludin Act. 

Benares, July 10 .'—Bhishir Kumar Itoy was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Muttra, July 13, 1040 :--UamiidaB Gupta, general scerclary. District Congress 
Committee was arrested at the Oongross oiiico, under tlie Defence of India Act. 

Fatehpur, July 14, 1940 Swomi Nagiianond was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act for an alleged objccUunoblo s{)cech. 

Orai July IB, 1040 ?—Ramzan All Azad, a teacher in the Municipal school 
at Kalpi was arrested for an alleged speech under the Defence of India Rules. 

Etawah, July 14 Nar Dcva Shastrl was arrested under the Defence of 
Indift ilulcB* 

Jhansi, July IS, 1040 :-R. V. Dhnlcfcar, M. L. A. whip of the Congress 
Assembly party in U. 1’. and Mr. Bukhnandon Vyas, editor of the Janaangram, a 
local vernacular weekly were arrested under the Itefenco of India Rules. 

Allahabad, i0-7-iy40 Mr, Baligram Jiiiswal, general secretary of the Allaha¬ 
bad District Congress CoromiUco was arrested under Bcction 38 of the Defence of 
India Act, 

Agra, July 17 The police visited the Bainik RresB and in eomplianco with 
the warrant issued by the District Magistrate of Agra seized all printing machines, 
materials and locked the I’rcss. The I’ublieatlon of the 'Daily Sainih’ has been 
temimrariiy suspended. 

Lakhimpur Kheti, .Tuly 13,1040 .—Chandra Bbal, secretary Mandol Congress 
Committee, lakhimpur and Bl)niili Bwanip were arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Mueaffetpur, July IS Lalil Bingh of village Mobanpnr was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act. 

Baali, June SO, 1940 Krisbiia Chandra was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Bulandaknhr, June SO, 1400 IlaiiarHi Das of Gulathi, Chairman of the Ihela 
Union, Gulauthi, was arrested under the Itefcnco of India Act. 

Jhansi, June 30, 1040 .—Bhagwali .Sarooitanaml (iaiilam was arrested under 
the Defence of Iiulia Act. It is alleged that ho delivered a s|^!h, in front of 
Baroj talkies, asking people not to see the >Cincma tliat day, as Uic proceeds of the 
day were to bo contribuUri to the war fund, 

Bmiares, June 30, 1010 Bhrcc Narnyan Agrawal was arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. ... ^ 

Pilibhil, .tune 30, 1040 Mr, Bam Murti, captain, District Congress tfanini 
Sevii Dal, I’ililihlt was iirirsted iimicr the Jtefence of India Act in village Jamanib 
where ho was working in a camp. 
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Allahabad, June SO Mahadev Nnrain Tandon of ^ 

Ailahabad University, was arrested under the Defence of India Act. Two others 
arrested under the saino Act are Shrikrishna Das, a iiost-uraduate student and 
Ayodhyn l^asad. 

Aliffark, July 4, 1040 Alai Moksha, (icnorai 
Congress Committee and Nirotlain J’rasad Oarg wi 

July 4, 1940 Dr. Bam Manohar Ijoliia was sentenced to two years’ 

rigorous imprisonment. . r » , j 

Shuhjdhawmr, July 3 Pandit Deo Narnni Bharatiya, M. Ij. A was arrested 
at his residence and Itlshambhar Dayal Avasthy and Shankar Lai have been arrested 

under the Defence of India Rules. . 

Luchiow, July 7, toio .—Syetl Athar Mcluli, president of the Congress Commi¬ 
ttee, Jarwal was airestcd at Jarwal unilcr the Defence of India lliilo, 

J5rt*tt. July 9 , 1040 Pandit Uanisningar Hharmn, the former captain of Kaumi 
Sevndal was nrroslcd inider (Jie Jiefencc of India Act. 

Bulaudsluvir, July 7, I'Uu Kmlian t^ariip Blmtnngar was arrested under ue 
Defene.c of India Act at his village, Itairain Nugar. 

Oonda IjoI Behaii Tandon, M. U A. and Pandit Kamla I’rasad were arrested 
under Defence of India Act. . ^ 

Barabatdci Jid Naraln Brivastava, a member of the Council of U. P. 
Students’ Federation was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Sitapur, 7-7 40 Piutap Narayan, Omkar Bwaroop Brahamcliati and Maulana 
(lasim Ali have iieen arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Benares, July dO Ardhandhn Kumar Milter, a twlitical worker was arrested 

with another IJongall youth under the Defence of India Act. 

Barabanki, July SO Ram Oopal Busltil, President of District Batyagraha 
Committee was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Aligarh, e-J-7-40 j-^iddiqiio Ahmad was arrostoil under Section 129 of the 
Defence of India Act. Biddique Ahmad is a member of the U. P. Province Congress 
Committee. ,, . 

Altgarh, ar-r-lO Tbakiir Maiklmn Singh, M, L. A, was arrested and interned, 
under Section 12!) of the Defence of India Act. . 

Ballia .•—Shoo Pujan Singh and Jang Bahadur Bingli have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Act in village Sukhpuia of the Riilla tdisil, 

SuUanpur, Ss-7-40 Swam! Lakhpat Das, was convicted and sentenced to one 
year's rigorous impiisonnicnt and a fine of Ks, 100. 

Bahraich, SS-7-40 Saiycd Athar Mchdi was sentenced to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. , . , , 

Mainpuri Pulin Behiiri Bancr]i, who was licing tried under Uio Defence of 
India Act, was Bcntcnccd to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Its. 50. 

Famikhabad AJimad Bycd has been arrested at Fiuriikhabad under the 
Defence of India Rules. , , 

Bara Bavki Jugul Kishore was arrestcil under the Defence of Iiitua Rules. 
Gorakhpur Pandit Ramohaudra Shariua, a member of the U. P. Provincial 
Congress Commltlcc, has been arrestal under Hcclion 21 of the Defence of India Rules. 
JMirzapur, July 30, 1040 Mohniilal Oupia was arrested on July 20, 1940, 
IJardoi ; -Bwaml Swamp Nand Baraswuli was arrested under Bcctions 124A 
and LlfiA of the I. P. C. ^ , , 

Lucknow, July SJ, 1940 Dcv Naraiii Piuidcy was arrested under Section 
'i)8 (a) of the Defence of India Rules. 

Meerut Choudhcry Oluiran Singh, M. L. A. and general secretary of the 
district mityagiahn commiitco. Meerut was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. Malmsliya Pyareial was nriCHlc.tl under the same Act. Itiim Chandra Sharina, 
a memlier of the tl. P. P. 0. 0. ium liocn arrested under Section 38 of the Defence 
of India Rules for Imviiig delivered allcgcil prejudicial speech. 

Barabanki Vius Kami Ali Jiawui and JUiagwat Prasad were arcsted just 
after a meeting iimier the Defence of India Rules. 

Azamgarh Baliadito Ram, a inendior of U. P. C. 0. and Sccrclary, Mandal 
(kmgrcBS ttommitUc, Bibipur (AKimgarh) was arrcslwl on July 24 under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Azamgarh, 4-3-40 .•-(iamnniddin, Si-crclnry, District Congress Committee, 
mid Mr. Hahd *!0 Rama have liecii arrestial under Iho IVdoncc of India Rules. 

Jlathras Madan l,nl, Hecielary of the llaUiras Congress Committee, was 
atreslal under the Dcleiicc of India Kiilcs, 
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Bulandshahar, 8-8-40 .-••-Ohandhti Amar SinRh, Secretary of the District 
Congress Committee was arrested on August 4 under the Defence of India Act. 

Lucknow, Aug. IS Dnmotiar Swaroop Beth, a member of Uio D. P. P. C. 0. 
Council and the A, I. 0. 0. has been sentenecii to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

Daati, 15-8-40 ;—Tbaknr llaribuns Biiigli, Cicneral Secretary of the Basti 
District Congress Committee, was arrested under Bcclion 129 of Defence of 
India Act. 

Hapur, 15-8-40 :—I’uraiichand was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Muitra :—Brij Kislioro, a peon of the Congress Committee was arrested 
by the criminal intelligence denartment, while distributing notices against forciblo 
realisation of subscription^to the war fund. 

Lucknow Balmlal Verma and Mr. Shco Gopal Mclirotro, were arrested under 
Section 129 of the Defence of India Rales. 


Catonporc, Aug, 18 S. B. Ynsnf, Arjnn Arora, Aaltok Kumar Bose and 
Ilaldhar Bajpai liavc been arrested under the i>cfcnr45 of India Crdinancc Rnics 
for behaving or acting in a manner prejudicial to the safety of the country and 
the cITcctirc prosecution of the war. 

Allahabad, Aug. IS : — Dr. 'A. A. Ahmed, one of the Secretaries of the U. P. P. 
0. 0. and Shah Abul Faiz were arrested under Section 129 of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Bulandshahar, Aug. 10 Durga Pershad was arrested under the Defence 
of India Act. 

Meerut, Aug. n Ganapati Shiirma, Hccrelary of the I’ilakhwa Congress 
Committee. Pooran Chand of llapnr, D. Narsing, Ram Das Arora, Muni Rai and 
Dova Dutt of Sardhana were arrested under tlie Defence of India Act. 

Allahabad, Aug. IS Kcdnrnath CJupta, B. D. Chowdhury and Rupnarain 
wore arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Debra Dun Aiw. 16 Bahibzada Mobamnd Mnzafliir, a mcmlwr of the 
Provincial Congress Seva Dal Board, was arrested under Ujc Defence of India Rides. 

Benarea, Aug. SO Satlsiiwar Ohatterjee, Suresh Dim Gupta, Krishna Bwnmi 
Reddi, a student of Kashi Vidyapith and Chhangur Singh were arrest^ under Uie 
Defence of India Act. 

IJiurraMafioti, Awjr. Sir Krishna Dntfii Paliwal, President of the IT. P 
Provincial Congress Committee was arrested at Parruklinbad for dcnance of mi 
order served on him by the City Magistrate under Section 144 (>. p. (3 
prohibiting him from taking part in processions and delivering siieccdics at public 
meetings fur a pericsl of two luontlm. 

Azamgarh Itaghunath Prasad Rai, a incmlier of the A. I. C. C. was arrested 

Unao. 8S-8-40 Balganga Dliar 'lirpalhi, Bam Nath Patliak, Bal Krishna 
Sharma and Baldco Das have liecn arrested. 

Caumpore, 84-8-40 Balkrishna Bbaima, (icnei’al Secretary of the TJ. P, 
Congress Committee, was arrested laidcr Section ;!.S of the Defence of India 
ordinance in connection with a speech delivered by him at n meeting held in 
Q'ilak Hall on August 21 to protest agaiiist the arrest of Mr. Sri Krislina Dutt 
Paliwal, President of the If. P. P. C, C. 

SuUanpur, 85-8-40 Ganpnt Sahai a member of the A. I. C. 0. was arrcsfeil 
under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Uuao, 80-8-40 Murli Dlinr Hliarnm, President Unao District Congress 
Committee was arrested under tlic Defence of India Act. 


Oorakhpw, Aug. Si s—Jagdish I'albak, a member of the XT. P, I’rovlneial 
CongroBB Committee and a Kotaalist lias Iiocn sentenced to undergo rigorona 
imprisonment for J.’) inoniJio nridcr (lie Defence of India Rules on a chnvao of 
Jtaving made prejndieial sKcches at two mcctiiigB in Uic city on April 9 and on 
May i>ay. 

Lucknow. Aug. 84 .•—The U, P. (iovcvnincnt liavc served an order on the 
Editor of tJio “National licrald” under Rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules 
asking him to snliroit for scrutiny by the fccrctary. Information Dcimriment 
U. r. Government, ail the licadlincs rthiling to the present war, wliicJi aro proposed 
to be publtsiicd ill the ])a]icr. 

Azavigarh, Avg. 88 Mr, lima Bhankcr Misra, n member of the U. I*. P. C. C. 
was arrested under the Defence of India Bnles. 


fn the Punjab 

JuUuniur, June, ho Iwd'l'uru Bingh and lUiiii ivsianisingli Isjjrwal, two kisaii 
workers were arveslcd under the I'efciice of India Act, 
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KUujaJntm 30 lljilm Ariir Siii{;li, M. Tj. A. (Punjab), Tliukiir OobioJ SiiiKh, 
Mr. Klii!HarBii)(^li uiid Siinhir UjjiurBin}!:h were urrosled under Soetioa 20 of Uio India 
Defeiiee Kiiluu. 

Bardai lliikum Htneh wna nrrcHicd under the Defence of India llidee. 

i) .•—B. Gulzara, Sluj^h, luiB been arrcBtcd under llulc 36 of tUo 
Defenue of India IIuIcb. 

Lahore, July 3 : —i.)r. Halyii|>al M. Jj. A. \va« Bcrved with » notice by tiie 
Punjab (■ovornincnt, under Suction 2(;-l<’ of llie Defcinui of India Aot, probibiliut; 
him from attending; any oul)liu nie(.‘tin|' or proia'HHion and making any Bpeevh. 

iaZ/ore,/«/j/,< :—lndor Sine:h ban been urrcBted under the Defence of India 
Aot, in a viliaf'c in AniritBar DiHtriot. * 

TMhore,Ja(y /;< :--']'bc lioimeB of Curdiid .Sin;.;li, llakin Ram Biiigh, Tcja 
Bin{;li Siiafri and Hardar I’rilum Bititdi were Bi'arelKsl at Raekot. 

Gujramvala, July tr : —Labhninffb. IkicriMicr-al-ljaw and cx-M. I. 0., Ata Mohd. 
Advocate, NiranjandaB and 1>o<.'l.orH Molianein.>'.h anil liiaid LalBiii}; have been 
arrested under Bc( tion 120 of the Defiaice of India Ri|leu, 

JuUunduT, Ji ly Si> Cliuman Dtl Nakodari has been arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

^nirtleur, July SO : —Autar Hini'h wan arrcBlcd ill his villoi'c in Aiuritsar iiiider 
the Defence of India Itulcs. 

Amritsar, July So 'Jlio jiolicc iuivc arrested IfarbanfliiiKh Diindain under Rule 
120 of the Defence of fndia Act, 

Jullundiir Jit 'y S5 Pundit MiKdrnJ Sliarma was arrcsteii from tho Hulynf'raha 
trainiiii; cttni|) under 1 >cfuncc of j ndiu Act for delivering' an allc)^cd objcctioiiable 
Bpuuch ata imblic mcuiini' iieitl liere. 

Jullundur, July Si' liliai liamiiiiu'ii in reported to have been arrested from his 
villot'o Hahunt;ra nndcr tiic Defence of India Itnles. 

Lahore, Auy, 3 Dabu Kliarak Biiifdi has been iU’rcBtctl nndcr the Defence of 
India Rides for uPci'cd olijctdionaldo spcoidi, 

Amritsar, Auji. 4 JSibi j’ajd'nbir Kanr, M, L. A. lias been served with a 
notice by tho Punjab (Government dirucliiiii; her not to take part in any ineetiiiKS or 
processioiiB or deliver siieechcs. 

Prof. Itataii I<al Dhatia was arrested under tho Defence of India Rules for 
dcliverini; alleged clijcclioiialile spccciics. 

Lahore, Aug. IS :.^Moulvi Alidni (lanl, President of the City ■ Congress 
Committee, Ludhiana, mid member of tho A. I. C. C, was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rnlos. 

Lahore, Auy, til Four persons including Dr. Madan Copal have been arrested 
under the Defence .>f India llnlcs in Ilissar, 

Lahore, Aug, 13 \ —Naraindas, ollicc secretary of Uio Multan Congress 
Committee ban Uwii arrested under the Defence of India Rules for reciting an 
alleged objcctiouablo poem at a pulilic mecling, 

Amritsar, Am. St ; —JJakiui Bikandar Kiilver, President of the Local Congress 
Committee has been arrested under tlic Dcloncc of India Rules for au alleged 
objectionable s|K:ccb delivered at Miiitau. 

In Bihar 

Monghyr, June S7 Singl'cshwcr Prasad was arrested under tho Defence of 
ludia Rules fur reading an objcetiunablo poem in Hindi at a public meeting. 

Patna. July 4 !—All copies of the paiiipiilut entitled ‘The Boeond World War’ 

E ublisked n't the Oentrul Conimitlcc of tliu CommuniHt Party of India have 
ecu declared forfoiicd, and its further piililicatioii prohibited by the Governor 
of Bihar. 

Monghyr, July B Maulvi Abdul Qiiyum, a labour loader was arrested under 
Section 151, Cr. P. i3. C. 

Faridpur, July 6 Kasroj Ghosh, Sntkori Ghosh and Purdi Ghosh have each 
been sentenced to tiiroo months’ rigorous imprisonment and u fine of Rs. 200, in 
default another three months, under Use Defence of India Rales. 

Chapra, July tO Babii Uamdahin Pandey was sentenced for ten mouths and 
lino of Bs. 300 in default to undergo six moiitlis’ fnrUiur imprisonment. 

Oaya, 11-7-10 Baba Bohuii Singh and Dr. Bhag Singh were arrested. 

Patna, 15~7‘10 Jogcudra Shnkul was urrooted under tho Dcfcuco of India 

Act, 

Darhhanga SO-7-40 Kulannud .llui Kuddik has been sontonood to undergo 
one year’s B. 1. uudex the Dclcuec of India Aut by the Badai S. D. O. 
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Patm, 19-7-M Tlic Govt. o£ Rthtir hnvn proscribotl tlie fullowiitii; :— 

Loaftoto ill Buiiiiiali oiiUtloil “Cimlkiil Miizdiir niilleUit,” nini^al poriodical 
CiiUtled “liolHliovic (liitcmatioiiul utiC(.iiiil iMBuo Mareli IDlD), Icallol eiitiUod ited Front 
piiblioalioii cnUllod "Slnij'j'lu for OuminuiiiHt Unity”, luiillct in Itcn^sili entitled 
‘‘CommniiiBt rnntiui”, paraplilct in Itoiii'ali entitled "Narulor Vrati Commiiiiwt 
I’artyr Awabhan’’, book in EnirliHli cnlitliMi “En};liind My KiiKland” by Jack Liiidsay, 
book in Urdu entitled “ital e-Jruina”, pamphlet in En<;lish entitled ‘‘Ram^arh and 
After”, Uindi cyclostylcd Icallet eniitleil “May i'tjiy, 1010”. loallet In Maliratlii bcKiu* 
ning and ondinfl: rcH|icelivcIy with the wordn, “Dnsarn Samrniyaabnhi Yudha .famini 
tabyat ghya”, IcaHct in licngali entitled ‘‘lioleUcvic’, and iieriudical in Uengali 
entitled “Commnniat llnlletin.” 

Patna, 9S~7-iO nikehu Nagarjun, a prominent KiH.aa worker, while aliout 
to entrain for Dinapore with a targe number of anti-war Icalleta, woa arrested 
under the Jlcfonce of India Rules. 

DaUtmganj, 24-7-40 : -IShogirathi Singh, was arrested under the Defenue of 
India Rules. 

Mr. Bnrcn Bancrjec, oflicc SuerclaTy of the District Kisan Sainity, nirbhuni, 
has been served wiUi an extern men t order umlor the D. I. R. directing him to 
quit the district of Birbhum iinmoliatuly. 

20-7-40 -Satyn Narain Sbarma was arrested under the Dnfenee of India Rules. 

Oaya, 2l)-7-40 Rambhajau Dutt was arrested in Nayamatpur Ashram 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Patna, Aug, S Ram Jthujlmwan 8harma and Kulanand Sharina were 
arrested in the Patna Oollecluratc camp under Dofemai of India Act. 

J3 jJ-iP : —Abani Hen, Bccrotary, Wire Prod nets Co. Workers’ Union, 
Janishodpnr, who was exterued from the {irovinees of llehar and Assam, lias 
been arrested. 

Patna Aug, 17 .—The ScarchliglU has been serve*! with a notice by the I.ocnI 
Government under the Defence of India Rules rci|niring the paper to submit for 
scrutiny to the special press adviser, ratna for a ficriod of three months all 
references whether contained in the olituriul or correspondence columns or in any 
statemeut, notice, news or comment regarding the conduct of British soldiers in 
flebar before being published. 

Patna, Aug. 21 Nnulukh Singh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Patna, Aug. 23 Gaugasaran Shigh a member of the A. I. 0. C. was 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Patna, Aug. 27 .—Ram faikhan Singh was arrcstcil under the Dofcnis; of 
India Rules. 

In Madras 

Vizagapatam, 4-7-iO H, Aehiitaram Sarmn, U. Sivaramayya and V. 
Sivaramayya were arrested under the Defence of India Rules ami tlie Indian Press 
Emergency Powers Act, I'JlIl on a charge of distributing unauUiorisctl Icallels. 

Cuddaloro, 6-7-to U. Jugtmnadhan, Vice-President of the Ranipet Labour 
Union, was arrested under Section iiSd) of Dofciico of India Act of 103!). 

Madras 12-1-40 M. Natarajan, Secretary Madras Press Imbour Union, 
Madras Pencil Factory Workers Union and Madras Tobacco Workers Union, has 
been served witii an order under the Defence of India Rules directing him to 
abstain from making any publio speeches until Uie order is cancelled. 

Bhimavaram, 8-7-40 Darblia Sriramamnrti, Secretary, Taluk Congress 
Committee was arrested under Section IS of the Press Emergency Powers Act and 
the Defonco of India Rules. 

Madras, 14-1-40 The oliico of the Madras Congress Socialist Party in 
Broadway was searched by the sixscial Branch of the City Police. The police arrested 
T. R. Subramaniom, an Executive member of the Party and General Secretary of 
iho Tobacco Workers’ Union under the Defence of India Rules. 

Madras, 15-7-40 M. K, Pandurangom, Secretory of the Cbinglcput District 
Congress Committee and a member of the Cbinglcput District Board, and Mr. 
M. Venkatachala Mudaliat wore arrested under Bcotioii 38(5} and 39(6) of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Madras, 15-7-40 Krisbna Eunthu was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act, 

Ellore, 10-1-40 ‘.—Mr. Ganapati Satyauarayana was arrested under tbo Defence 
of India Act. 
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Madura, July 17 V. Ramnathan has been served with an order interning 
him ill his native village. , , ^ t a « « 

Madras Jeovanandam has been arrested under See. 129, I. A. or Dolenco 

of India Act. , . . ^ « t n 

Madras, July 17 :—Y, M. Sabapathy was arrested under the Defence of India 
Rules. G. Chengalvarayan and B. Chengaivarayan. both members of the Madras 
rress Labour Union, were also arrested. . ,, , , t ■ 

Madura, July Si Krishnakunthn and Aiyaswami, Madnra, who were charged 
under the Defence of India Act, wore convicted to undergo rigorous imprisonmeut 
for one year on two tmunls, the sentences to run concurrently. 

lu the Central Provinces * 


Nagpur, July 11 Naganlal llagdi and Shamlal were arrested under Buie 
35(5) of the Defence of India Rules. 

IVardha, July is V. S. Oandekar was arrested under Section 38 of the 
Defence of India Act on a warrant issued by tlio Nagimr police. 

Nagpur, July IS 8 . Y. Kulkariii, Vice-l*rosident of the Nagpur Textile 
Union was uricsted immediately on his return from l*ooua under the Defence of 

July SO :-I$oharilal Uatcl, M. L. A. has been arrested under the 

Defence India Rules. ...... . . vt m « 

Nagpur, July St '.--lliimaiugh Oaur, member of the Nagpur Nagar Congress 
Oommittee and D. J. raraujpyo have been arrested under the Defence of 
India iiiilcs. 

Ill Assam 

Sylliet, July t'O 8atya Ciiallcrjec was ordered by the Oovt, of Assam to 
leave the province. 

tiylhat, July i : -Cliittaranjan Das, Asstt. Secretary, Sylhet D, C. 0. and 
six others were arrested at Bylhct while attempting to hold a ]mblic meeting at 
Ooviiida Park. , ... 

Sylhet, July Si kirti Choudlitiry was served with an order of internment in 
his native viilagc at Elimpur in tlie district of Sylhet. 

liuriram ilasak and Aiiauta Ijid De, Jaiboiir organisers, have been served 
with notices, under the Defcucu of India Rules, by the Govt, of Assam to quit 
the province of Assam immaiiatcly. 

The District Magistrate of 2.1 Pargaiias has served a notice on M. D. Bultan 
Khan and 8a<'iiiu ilaldcr directing them to show cause as to why action should 
not bo taken against them undue the Defence of India Rules. 

In Delhi 

Delhi, Thursday Maulana llifzul Rehman, member of the A. I. 0. 0. and 
Working Committee of the Jaiuiut-Ul-Uieiua*U'Diud, was arrested from the Jamiat 
ollicc under the Defence of India Act. 

Aug, S-1 Lula Bhauker D.il was arrested at Calculla under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

In the Frontier 


Peshawar, July t 'I'ho irronticr Ooverument has dcmandal a security of 
Us. 500 to bo furiiishod by .luly 8, lUJO from the Editor, the printer and the 
publisher of the “Riklitinh Khiidaikiiidmatgar”. 

Peshawar, July 17 i—Seveu persons of various occupations were taken into 
custody by the Peshawar Police yesterday for allegwl prejudicial activities. 

Ramsaraii Nagina, joint Hei^rctary, Peshawar Congress Committee, was arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules os a Bciiual to his writing an aileged objectionable 
pamphlet. 

In Sind 

Sukkur July 4 .•—An order under the Foreigners Act was served on FaUiraj 
Jothmnl Purohit. a resident of Jodhpur 8tato, diiceling him to remove himself from 
RriUsb Imlia immediately. . , j. „ , ^ , n u j 

AaracA*, Aa(/•#:'-Under the Defciieo of India Rules, the G. 1. D. searched 
the residence of Mohd. Amin Khoso, M. T* A. and seized some literature. 

Karachi, Aug 4 Mangat Ram. Editor was arrested under the Defence Buies. 

Karachi, Aug SS Sachanaiid J’herumal was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

27 
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An order, dircetiiii; Mr. Nur Mohammad Palizo not to enter Hyderabad district 
for au iudcrinilo period, was issued by the Governor and was served on Mr. I’alizo. 

In 0-riasa 

Puri, July IS :-~Ja''annnth Miara, President of the Qaniam District Oongress 
Committee, has been sentenced to 18 months' rigorous imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of lie. 200 in default 6 months’ iiuprisonnicnt more. 

Cuttack, July IS 'i'ho Cuttack Police carried out simultaneous searches in the 
office of the Baj'ar Boap Works, the liouse of t8j. llbaji;al)ali Cliaran Paiiiirrahi, the 
house of Bj. Puma Chandra Mohan ty and that of Bj. Anaiitu Chnran Patuaik. 

Auanta Chandra Patnaik, Uaidynnalh Hath, Surat Chandra Patnik, Biioy 
Chandra Das, Puma Chandra Mohaiity, Oiiri'a Churan Mohanty were arrested under 
Section 39 of the Defence of fudia Itulca. 

Bislmupur (Dankara), July il lliswanalb Mukerjee was arrested under the 
Defence Enlcs. 

Cuttack, Atig 3 Mr. nunamaii Das, cs-Secrolary of the Nilsiri Praja Mandal, 
has been arrested by tlte local Police hero under Bcctious 38 and 39 of the Defence 
of India Itnlcs. 

Cuttack, Aug 3t Mr. llliap;aban Kbcmnndn, u member of the Orissa I’rovin- 
cial Congress Committee from Polangi in the district of Koraput (partially 
excluded area) was arrested under the Dufcnce of India Rules. 

In Kerala 

Calicut, July 10 P. Narayanan Nair, Secretory, Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee and a member of the A. 1. C, C. was arrested at his residence in Cochin 
State under the Defence of India Holes. 

Calicut, July SO K. P. Oopninn, Memlrcr, A. I. C. C. and newly elected 
Secretary of the Kerala I’rovincial Congress Committee was arrested under Rule 26 
of the Defence of India Rules. 

Telliclua-ry, Aug S M. C. Joseph, Headmaster of the Elementary School, 
Thondiyil, Vekkalam was convicted on August 1 on tliree counts under the llcfence 
of India Act, Sections 34 (0) and .’<8 (5) on tlie charge that ho carried on anti- 
British and pro-German nropagnnda by cx|>laining a map of Europe on Juno 19 
in his class room and reading and explaining some articles in tbo 'Mathrubhumi' 
in a tea shop adjoining to his school. Ho was scntoncc<l to two yonrs rigorous 
under tlie first count and one year rigorous c:vch under the second anil third counts. 

Tollickarry, Aug 4 Kuniyil Krisbnan of JCnllai, a Congress Volunteer Ollicor 
was arrested under Iho Defence of India Rules 38 ('>) read with 38 1-a, 31 (6-d 
and k) and 121 for an alleged prejndtcinl act in connection with the dcraonstraiion 
on July 21 to |)rolcst against tlie arrests of Congressmen in Malabar. 

Cuh'cur, Auf/H —Sadhii Aharood ICutli, a member of Mie Malabar District 
Board and member of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee was sentenced to 
undergo rigorous imprisonment for a iietiod of 18 mouths under the Dofeuce of 
India Rules. 

Tellickerry, Aug 4 O. K. Krisbnan, P. K. Mnilhavan, Secretary of the Town 
Congress Committee and two others have been arrested under Sec. 38 and 39 of the 
D. I. R. and also under Sec. 121, 1. P. 0. for alleged aiiti-wai speeches. 

In Bombay 

14-7-40 :—S. S. Batliwalla was rcavrcstcil immediately on his (mining out of 
the Ali|X>ro Central Jail, Calcutta and removed to tlie Hijli Deteulioii Camp. 

Bombay. July IS ; —S. G. Wakaiiksir, was arrested by the police today at bis 
residence in Girgaum under the Defence of India Rules 

31-7-40 N. V. Plindko of the Servants of India ScKucty, A. P. Godiwalla and 
Bandu Gokhalo wore arrested under Uie Defence of India Act. 

Aug. IS .—AU Bahadur Khan, Editor of Hilal and a Congress member 
of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, has been arrested under the Dofeuce of 
India Rules. 

In Maharashtra 

Poona, July 3 ;—B, M. Joshi, Madliao Tamayo and Keshao Gorcy were 
sentenced to one year’s rigorous iraprisonmont and a fine of Rs. 50 each in default 
to two mouths’ more under the Dctonco of India Act. 

>■ Poona, July 17 V. V. Satho was orrestod under Rule 38 (5) of the 
Defence Unlcs. 

Poona, Aug. 18 Au order under rule 26 of the Defence of India Buies 
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vaB served on B. K. Limnye requiring him to leave tlio liinito of Ihc Bombay 
Presidency within twenty-four lionrs. 

Poona, A»f/. Itl ••- Kao Hahib Patwardhan was arrests in connoelion 
speech alleged to have been delivered by him in the Satyagraha Camp at 
in the Satara District, a fortnight ago. 

Poona, Aug. ST U. D. Ohitale, member of the A. T. 0. 0. was sentenced by 
the City Magistrate tinder Section 12J-A, 1. P, V. and Halo ilO-E of the_ Jtofenee 
of India itulcs t>), 1 year's rigorous imprisonment and Us. 5U0 fine, in default 
six month’s rigorous imprisonment. 

/» Mahakoahal 

Juhhulpnre, July S9 :-Jni Narain Trivctly and Sofiha Ram Verroa, two 
Oongreas workers oi Belul have boon warned by the District Magistrate, Betiil, 
not to deliver anti-war S|>eechea or carry on propaganda against the (iovernment. 

Juhhulpore Au-i. a?;—Knnilaknr Kiilktirni, a Inboiir worker of .Tiibbiil|)ore has 
been warned by tlie District Magistrate of .Tubliiilpon!, not to ileliver infiammatory 
or anti-Oovernmont spet ches. 'I'hero other Congrt'ss workers of the Bangor District 
have received similar warnings from titc District Magistrate of Baugor, 

In Tamil Nailu 

Madras, August 3 V. B. Bomasundaram was arrested under the Dofenee of 
August 3 Illagaiialh Kono was arrested under tlie Defence of 

Negapatam, Aug. i i—Arpulharaj was arrested under the D. T. Rules. 

Ponani, Aug. 10 :~C, P. KvisJinan Nair, who was arrcstiid at Kdapat under 
the D. I. A. has bien convi<;tcd and sentenced to 2 years’ K. I. and to pay a line 
of Bs. 200, in dcfaidt to undergo (> roontlis imprisonment. 

Ncgujtatwm, Aug. IS Vasudeva Naidu ami K. P. Nalaranjan were arrested 

^Potachi, Aug, 13:-— K. liamnswami Cuundan, and 8. Barobasivam of Karur 
have been arrested under D. 1. R. on charges of making anti-war speet'bes. 

Mollupalaiyam, Aug. S3 .—1*. Ramaswami was arrested under 1). I. A. 

In Balachislan 

Quetta, July i'O :—Haji Fakir Mahomed, Vice-I’rcsiilent of Loralia District 
Anjuroan-e-Watan, was arrested for spreailing false war riimotirs. 

Quetta, July 13 Ailicb Abdul (iadir. President of the (inetla branch of 
Anjnman-i-'W’atan and son of KImn Bahadur Arkab Knrain Khan, n former 
Minister of Kalat Btatc has been arrested under the Defence of India 
delivering siicocb at Loralai. 
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The All India Congress Committee 

Bombay—iSth. and 16th. September, 1940 

BUMMAUY or I’ROCEEniNtlS 


A meeting of the All India Dongresa Oommittcc was held on Beptember l.^ 
and 10, 1010 in tlic East India Dolton Association hull, Bombay. Maulaiia Abnl 
Kalam Asad presided. 192 members were present. 

MlNlITliB 

q*ho Minnies of Ihc last meeting of the All India tkmgrcss Ctommiltce held 
at Poona on July 27, 28 wore coiilirmed. 

1 ’itraiDKNT’n Statement 

Before lomnicncing the proceedings llio president niftdn a slnlcmeiit reviewiug 
tlie course of evcitls since tlie I’oiiJia meeting of tlic A. 1, 0. 0, Following is tlie 
summary of ids stnlcmciit; 

During Uie last six weeks aflcr out last meelbig at Poona in July, events 
have movcu rapidly, Our eoiiulry cannot remain uuaflecled by these events. 
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We mnet look at tbeee events against the baefcgrouud of out own fight for our 
freedom. The decision we have arrived at today is the result of careful considera¬ 
tion and review of _ evciite^ that have taken place during the last twelve months. 
We had taken a certain decision at Delhi in tlio first week of July and confirmed 
it at I'oona at the meeting of this body. Wo then thought that it would prove 
final but events during the last six weeks have proved otherwise. 

As far as I am concerned the detasion we took at Bamgarh in March last 
was in my mind, nearly threo monllia earlier. T^ong before I was elected President 
of the Congress, I had come to the conclusion that the liritish Government had 
left no_ alternative for us_ but to take tho next stop. J had indicated this 
immediately after this elation, and had also written to Mahatma Gandhi about 
the matter. 

As days |>as8cd and oventa moved fast, new problems arose but at every stage 
I kept Mahatma Gandhi informed of my reactions. I did this because 1 was 
convinced that any struggle we may have to start will have to be led by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Till the end of June, I was of opinion that we should take a forwa^ 
step without losing time. But a sudden turn in the war situation made mo revise 
my opinion and we decided that wo should give the British Government one more 
chance to revise their imlicy ri^arding India. This, naturally, led to the Delhi 
resolution as confirmed by tho Poona meeting of tbo All India Congress Committee, 
At tho time some members criliciscd us as being anxious to compromise with tho 
British Government on the main issue and thus avoid trouble. Init those friends 
have proved false proidicts. This will be evident from tho resolution which 
Pandit Jawaharlal will shortly move. It may be of interest to members to know 
that the very people, particularly Mr. Bajagopnischariar, who were rcaiHmsiblo 
for the Poona decision wero the first to scrap Uiat decision. The oiler Britain has 
mado through the Viceroy is not worth looking at. These events made ns decide 
to again request Mahatma Gandhi to ossnino uto active leadership of the Congress. 
I am glad to inform you that he has agreed to do this as now there is no diflerence 
whatsoever between him and the Working Committee. 

The Delhi resolution was a great obstacle in his way. The oflbr contained 
in It having been rejected there was no reason why ho should not assume the 
leadership of the Congress. 

I must take this opportunity to make it clear that there was nowhere any 
intention to discard non-violence; only wc did not feel sure if we would be able 
to meet every internal and oxtcmal emcrgcuoy without resort to force. At Uio same 
time it was our desire to build the future of this country on the firm basis of 
non-violence and give tho world a now ideal. 

Now that Britain has rejected all the oflers made by the Congress we have 
only one thing left to do and that is to non-co-oixiiato in every way with &e 
war efTort. 

Resolation 

The following resolution as recommended by tho Working Committee was 
then formally moved by Jawaharlal Nehru and seconded by Vallabhbhai Patel. 
They made no speeches leaving it to Mahatma Gandhi to explain to tho Committee 
the implications of the icsolutiou> 

Ok Satyaobaba 

"The All India Congress Committee has given its careful attention to the events 
that have taken place since its last meeting held in Poona on July 27, 1940 and 
to ^e resolutions passed by the Working Committee at Wordba in August last. 
The Committee approves of and endorses those resolutions. 

"In order to end tho deadlock in India and to promote the national cause, in 
co-operation with tho British people, the AVotking Committee, even at tho sacrifice 
of M^atma Gandhi’s co-oi)cration, mado a prorasal to tho British Government in 
their Delhi resolution of July 7, which was suDsequcntly approved by the A. I. C. C. 
at Poona, lliis proposal was rejected by the British Goveriimoiit in a manner 
which Idt no doubt that they had no intention to recognise India’s independence, 
and would, if they could, continue to bold this country indefinitely in bondage 
for British exploitation. This decision of the British Government shows that they 
will impose their will upon India, and their recent policy has further shown that 
they will not even tolcrato free oicpression of public 0 |iinion in condemnation of 
th«r associating India in war i^ainst Germany, against the will of a vast body 
of the people of India, and of exploiting her national resources and mcn-powet 
fw this purpose. 
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“The A. I. 0.0. cannot Bnbmit to a policy which is a denial of India’s natural 
riitht to frerfom, which suppresses the free expression of public opinion and which 
would lead to the degradiition of her iicoplc and their continued enslavement. 
By following this policy the Britisli (jovcninicnt have created an intolerable 
sitiialioii, and are imposing upon the Oongress a struggle for the preservation of 
the honour and the elementary rights of the people. The Cimgress is pledged 
under Gandhlji's leadership to non-violence for the vindication of Indias freedom. 
At this grave crisis in the movement for national freedom, the All India Congress 
Oommitteo, therefore, rcfinests him to guide the Congress in uio imtion tliat 
should be taken. 'I'ho Delhi rcsoliilioii, oonfiimed by the A, I. C. 0, at Poona, 
which prevented him from so doing, no longer applies. It has lapsed. 

'■'rho A. I, O. (!. sympathise with tlic Brilish i>coi>lo as well ns tlio people of 
all other coniUrios involved in the War Congrcssmcii cannot withhold their 
nilmirnlinn for the bravery and ciultiranco shown liy the British nation in the face 
of tlanger and peril. They can have no ill-will ngninst tlicm, niid the spirit of 
Hatyngraha forbids tlie Congress from doing any tiling with a view to embarrass 
them. Blit this Rolf-iini>os(il restraint ennnul lie Inken io Uie extent of self-extinc¬ 
tion. The Congress must insist on the fullest frccilom to imrsiic its policy, based 
on non-violence. 'The tloiigrcss has, however, no desire at the present moment 
to extend non-violent resisuineo, slioiild this iiccomn necessary, beyond what is 
rceiuired for the pi-oscnalimi of the liberties of tbc peojile. 

“in view of certain inisapprcbcnsioiiH that have arisen in regard to tho Congress 
policy of non-violence, Uie A. I. 0. C. desire to state tliis afresh, and to make 
it clear that this policy eontiiiiies, iiotwitlistninling anything contained in previous 
rcsolotioiiB which may have led to these misapprchcnsloiis. This Committee firmly 
hclicvcs in tho policy and practice of non-violence not only in tlie struggle for 
Bwarai, but also, in so far as tliis may be iiossililc of application, in free India. 
The Committee is convinced, and recent world cvcnls have demonstrated, that 
complete world disarmament is necessary, and tho establishment of a new and 
iustcr political and economic order, if the world is not to be destroy itself and 
revert to barbarism. A free India will ihercforo throw all her weight in favour of 
world disarmaniciit and should hctsclt bo prciwwl to give a lead in this to tho 
world, Buell lead will inevitably depend on external factors and intcninl conditions, 
but the Blatc would do its utmost to give cirect to this jiolicy of disarmament. 
E^jctive disarmament and tho cstnblislimcnt of world peace by the ending of 
national wars, depend ultimately on the removal of the causes of wars and national 
ronllicts. These causes must lie rooted out by tbc ending of tbc domination of 
one country over another and the exploitation of one ))eoplc or group by niiothcr. 
To that end India will peacefully labour, and it is with this objective in view that 
tho people of India desire to attain tbc status of a free ond independent nation. 
Buell freedom will bo the prelude to the close nssociation with other countries 
within a comity of free nations for tho peace and progress of the world”. 

GamiuiijTs SPKiicn 

The rresident requested Gandbiji to address tho meeting. The following is 
the summary in English of his speech delivered in IlindiiRtoni :— 

I had rcquistcil the I'rcsidcnt to allow me to speak on this rcsnlntion beforo 
any discussion on it took place so that I may be able to give you my views on it. 
During the last Bti years 1 had often taken upon myself very grave lespoiisibililies; 
but 1 feel that tho present responsibility you have entrusted me with is the 
gravest. Naturally therefore I have to pause and think. I have to consider also 
how far 1 can feel confident. I do not know what will be the result. I 
also don’t know if 1 will bo able to reach the goal that I have in mind. 

There are many things Hint make mo fear, but there is no doubt in my mind 
about the path that 1 must follow. 1 have always worked with faith in my mission . 
Once I lake up the rcsiionBlbility, no fear can keep me back. 

Let me corniiare myself to tbe caiilaiii of a snip. Ue may tiiink as much as 
be likes before he starts on his voyage, but once he has set sail there is no retrixit 
for him until tbo destination is reached and the task performed, no matter what 
the danger be. 

At the same time, I must also remind yon of my limitations. I am not tho 
same person 1 was 20 years ago. 1 have not that strength and energy to under¬ 
take a tour of the country wliicb 1 canid in tlie past. The Congress also has 
changed during these years. Tlierc is new bloml in it. Recently I asked ^e 
Working Committee to relieve me of tho responsibility of guiding tho Congress, 
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If I cnnnot carry you with mo with your wholo heart in the task before us it is 
better for both ]>nrtics to part company and pursue our own rcsiwctive paths. If 
that be the ease, even today 1 would ask yon to reject this resolution and I assure 
you that I will not be sorry if you do so iinr will ttie Workini; Committee be sorry. 

For the past 20 years we have been nskint' people to be completely non¬ 
violent. In 1920, when we started the first non-eo-oiieraliou movement it was on 
the issue of Khilafat and the I'liiiiab atrocities. Tbore were friends then, who 
were surprised at not iindiiif' any mention of Kwarai. I had no objection to add 
that also. Uut T believed that if we could I'd the Xhilnfut and the Punjab wrongs 
righted, we could also win our frecriom. 

The Congress otTored to eo-onerate in war etTort, It would have been easy 
for the Government to have accepted tliis ofler of co-operation. To make this offer 
Congress had gone to the extent of abandoning the ideal of tion-violence in respect 
of internal disorder and external aggression. Ihit even this offer was rejected. 

It will be wrong to iudge the strength of the Congress by its registered 
membership. The Congress is not a Hindu organisation. There was nothing to 
prevent Muslims from capturing the Congress lit the Punjab, Itengal and Bind. 
For the matter of that they could do so even in minority provinces. 'ITie doors 
of the Congress arc oiion to every Indian who subscribes to the Congress ideal, 
who subscribes to the congress ideal of freedom for India, and works for it. 

Manlana Abul Kalam A/.ad is hero not because be has brought in a large 
contingent of Muslims but in his own right as an Indian, and yon know what 
influence ho commands not o' or Uie Working Committee alone I>ut also over me. 
Then tliere are the Khan llrothcrs. What can be common between us except our 
intense desire to free our motherland from bondage and to serve its teeming 
millions ? 'Iho Muslims are in crores. But the Congress belongs to Parsecs 
as much as to Muslims even though they are only a hundred thousand. It 
equally belongs to Harijans whom we lliiidus in our folly regard ns untouchables. 
I will ask every llindti to quit Uio Congress if he is under the wrong impression 
that the Congress is a Hindu orgauisalion. 

The Congress is a democratic organisation and those who accuse it of Fascist 
tendencies are totally wrong. As the CongresH believes in non-violence, there can 
1)0 no question of Fascism, Nazism or lmi)criaiiBm. We believe Uiat for doing 
work that wo have before us we must be able to carry witli us oven the smallest 
minorities in this country. If wc do not do tiiis, it will be iwssible for that 
minority, however small it may be, to hnmiicr our progress by following the 
same methods that the Congress has been following. The Congress does not want 
to rule by its majority. Its object is to serve the whole countiy. Its membership 
is regularly growing, and so is its strength. It is not because of its majority but 
because it pursues the clear path of truth and non-violeuce. 

While considering tliis rcBoluUou, you must bear in mind the great 
responsibility that rests on you. I am Uto captain of the ship and like all cai>tains 
1 must have the complete confidence and trust of every member of the crew. 
Otherwise, the ship may bo wrecked. In tiiat case not only those on board will bo 
drowned but the whole country will have to suftcr on their account. 

I may tell you that this time I am not anxious to go to jail. Of course, it is 
open to^ the government to lo*:k me up any time they Tike, but for the present I 
have no idea of defying the law, unless 1 am com])cIlcd to do so. 

Yon may bo interested to know that the resolution before you 
have been drafted by me. Of course, Jawahnrlal, tl»o Congress draftsman, has 
touched it up. The resolution declares that we will follow non-violence not only 
for attaining our freedom but even after Its attainment we will try as far as 
possible to run the Goveriimcut by non-violent methods. 

When the Congress takes up administration yon must remember it is not 
only the Congress mind that works. Ihc l^arliamcnt of this country that we 
visualise will bo comiioscd of all groups. We have already declared ihat we will 
have adult franchise. The resolution further declares that wo cannot co-operate 
with tlie Government because wo do not liclicvc in violence. 

I wish to make it clour that we do not wisli ill to Britain. Wo do not want 
her to be defeated. But in her present struggle she cannot expect any lielp from 
the Congress. At Uie time when Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle 
wo do not want to embarrass the Government;. A satyagrahi does not l)elicvn in 
taking advantage of the weakness of bis opimnent. Whatever wo have to achieve 
we will achieve tlirongh onr own strength and that is why wc have said that we do 
not want to embarrass Britain. 
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Tho Coni'rcsa daiais for ilsclf the freedom to protect civil liberty in this 
country. We must have the ri^ht to sluto freely what we feel about tho war. How 
can the Governuiciit claim that India is wilii tlie liritish Government ? They have 
committed the greatest blunder by tleclariiiK tliat India is with thcnii without even 
consultiti)!; the unionomous provinces. When tlicy did this, we reali/xid the 
hollowness of so-called provincial auloiiomy. That was why the Congress 
Ministries rc'signed. 

We have waited with patience for a year and 1 believe that thereby wo have 
grown in strength. At least i>crsonaIly I luivc. Our last oflur was tho greatest 
conecssion that we (onid make. What wo wanted was not yower for tho Congress 
but freedom for India, instead, Uiey liave made the Viceroy master of 300 million 
lieoplc. Who can tolerutc such a sUrte of aHiiirs '/ Wiiy this autocratb! ])Owor to 
one man ? 1 have notliing personalty against the Viceroy, lie is my friend. Rut 
wo must have complete frt'cdom to say what we feel about tho war. Wo must 
give exjtrcssiou to whatever is necesHury to nininlain our exislcmte. We are not 
now asking for our freedom. How can we ask for freedom from itcoplo whoso 
own freedom is at prusent in danger ? 

1 niimt say widi giciit respect that 1 nm not afraid cither of Germany, Italy 
or Japan. A Halyugrahi knows no futr. I do not wish tlie defeat of Rrilish. I 
wisli tliciii well. L udiuire their conrngo but I must tell tlicm that if 1 am so 
impotent us not to no able to pruUvt myself the moment they leave this coniitry, 
then I have no right to desire to lie free. 

It is a mos': ^rlmrons inanner in which tiic war is being carried on. We 
cannot be expected to join this carnage. I wish them all good. If my voice could 
reach them, 1 would tell them :dl, why they can not come together and live 
peacefully. After ad, they all liulung to tho family of European nations. 

This war is not foi the coiKpiest of India. As long as tlierc is a sitigle true 
Congressman in this country, he will <‘onUnno to declare that this country belongs 
to Indians and it will always l.<elung to Indians, li 1 have to face any aggressor 
[ will court death us a true Satyagrahi with a smile on my fai-e. I will bear no 
ill-will against the nf.‘:gres8or. When I rend about tho bombing of Saint I’aul’s 
it pains uio m muclt as tlio Immbing or destruction of a mumpiu or a Kaslii 
temple, 'lliero is so much of tradition and art associsilcd witli Baiiit Paul’s aud 
1 eaiiiiot uiidcrstaixl the niaduess of Germans in trying to damage it, 

1 do not (oil that oven the fall of lA)ndou or of England will mean the 
defeat of tiio Ilritish people. 'I'licy have a vast Kiupire and tliey will try to defend 
it from distant parts like Canada, Australia and New /ealand. 'ihit Rritain’s 
dillieiilty cannot make India give un the ptilh that it has to follow. I believe Uiat 
India has a lesson to give to the whole world. 

You have inatle me once more rcsponsiblo for guiding the Congress. It may 
mean civil disobeilience or iion-co-oiicration, Imt for the present I cannot tell you 
what 1 will do. 1 uin myself in tho dark. Itenieinber that you are accepting the 
leadcrsbii) of a man who Is himself groping in the dark, 'i'hcrc are friciula who 
siisjieet that there is room for a coruproinise in this resolution. I want to tell them 
plaiuly that there is enough rrmm fur a compromise in this, I will go to the 
Viceroy with this rcsuliitioii and ask him if Uio present silimlion is not such us 
will lead to the extiueliou of the Congress. We must Itave tliu right to say what 
wo feci about the war, provided wo stick to our i>olicy of non-violence. Tho 
Government can arrest those who preach violence. AVo (to not want to keep silent 
in a manner which will mean our iiolUtcnl suicide. India is not a small country. 
If it can attain freedom Uirougli non-violence, it will give a message to the world, 
and tho nations of Europe which arc now cngngesl in a most ruthless and barbarous 
war can learn a great hssoti from our country. While atlmiring Uieir courage and 
their genius for destruction we must tell them Unit they have taken leave of their 
senses. India baa got something to teach them. I can tcli Hitler, Miissoliiii, 
Btaliu and Churchill that the right way is not to keep thcmmdvcs engngtHl in this 
barbarous war of destruction but to use their knowledge aud wisdom for Wmau 
happiness and peace. 

1 eaiinot toll jon what you will have to do. But I can tell you what you 
will not have to do. Today tliero is no qiicslioii of mass civil disobtsdicneo. There 
may be—I am not sure—individual civil eiisoia.'diuiic.o. 1 may also tell you that I 
ant still thinking of something but I have not yet scon the liglit. If 1 see it, ns I 
hoito to do, 1 shall place it before you, but if I full 1 will go to tho Maulana 
Baheb if ho is out of jail aud admit my failure. If he is in jail 1 may meet 1dm 
there even. I shall certainly render on account to you. I want you to pray to 
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God to Kive me siifHcicat elrength and courage and alao wisdom to boar the great 
responwbility that yon are going to place on my shoulders. 

The following ia the full text of the apeech delivered in Engliah by 
Mahatma Gandhi ; 

I know that you have listened to me with the greatest patience. I am specially 
gratcfiU to you today, for the simple reason that I have said many things which 
may have displeased you. It was never my intention to displease those whom I 
want to harness lor the great work that lies before you and before me I have to 
speak to you at length because I have to shoulder this burden. I have not come 
with a prepared speech at all. The thoughts will come us I proceed, 

Ijet me begin with*^a thought which has been weighting with me for a consi¬ 
derable time. When the war broke out and I went to Simla to see the Viceroy I 
issued a statement the next day, not in a representative but in my individual 
capacity. A friend has now reminded me how good it would have been if I had 
simply hung on to that statement, although I could not take the Congress with 
mo ; and on the eve of my shouldering this resjMmsibility, he prayed that I should 
be guided by God to take up that original position and retire. I have very great 
regard for him. I have not forgotten that statement, nor have I any regret or 
aimlogy to offer. If sncli a thing occurs—and liistory often repeats itself—and I 
happen to go to another Viceroy, I should make the same statement. 

Altliough 1 spoke only for myself, deep down in mo there was the Congrm- 
man S|)eaking, The Viceroy also did not send for me bccauso I was M. K Gandhi 
M. K. Gandhi has absolutely no place in his books. The man who wields the 
sceptre cun have no room fur individuals. Ifo sent for me because he thought I 
would represent the Congress view and I would be able to carry conviction to 
Congressmen. I witlulrcw from that iiosUiou. not as an individual but as a 
Congressman, and because I failed to car^ conviction even to a single Oongrcssiuaii 

Happily you have got on the Working Committee meu with sterling honesty 
who had the conrajto to tell mo that, although it was my statement, they did not 
feel like accepting it. 'ITiey added that they had had bitter experience behind them 
and that Uicrcforc tlicy would not be able to take that ]>osition. 'ITiim you Imd the 
resolution that was passed by the Congress immctlialely after the war And I 
agreed with the resolution ns a reprcscnlativo, although I said to them that, it I 
could carry convietion, my original iwsition was the best iwsslblo one to take nt> 
If I bad pressed the members of tlie Working Committee to accept my positioii 
they would have done so, hut it would iiavo been only mechanical. Tlio statement 
was not made to deceive tlio Viceroy or, for the matter of that, a singlo soul It 
came straight from the heart. It was not a theatrical disjday. It was the opciiimr 
up of the secret recesses of the hciirt before the world, the Viceroy and the Coiigross 
If those words of mine could not find an echo in tlicir hc-arts they would have 
been of no use whatsoever to tlio Viceroy, to the great English nation or to India 
UTiat still remains my sentiment. It I could not conviueo tlio Coiigross of mv 
altitude it would not carry us further. It would have boon a wrong stop to take 
and hence it was not taken. V- itli that background 1 approach this rcsolntion 

I have made repeated statements that I would not be guilty of embarrassimr 
the Bridsb people or the llrilish Government when their very oxistenoo hangs in 
the balance, that I would not bo true to ray ‘Satyngraha’. would not be true to 
nou-violcnee, would not bo true to tlie truth which I hold dear if I did so and 
therefore could not do so. That very man now stands before you to shoulder the 
burden of ‘Satyagrah’. Why ? There comes a time when a man in bis weaknesB 
mistakes vice for virtue, and virtue itself when taken away from its context and 
from the purpose for which it was dedicated becomes vice. 1 felt that if I did not 
go to the assistance of the Congress and take the helm even if it bo in fnnr nn.i 
trembling, I would bo untrue to myself. 

1 feel that In taking the step that wo are doing wo arc rendering a great 
service not only to the Congress but to the whole of India. And wo are rendcrinir* 
MivicM not only to the whole of India, liistory will record—and Englishmen will 
bo able to grasp this statement some day—that wo rendered help to the English 
nation, and they will find that we were true to our salt and had tlio some braverv 
and fearlessness of which the Englishman is proud and for which ho is renowned 
I who claim to be a fast friend of the British people, will be guilty of unfriendlv 
conduct if, under a false sense of modesty, or because people may think otherwisn 
about me, or because Englishmen Uicraselves will bo angry with mo, I do not issue 
a warning that the virtue of bcI f•restrain t now becomes vice, because it will kill th^i 
Oongtesfl orgauisation and it will kill the very spirit which is exercising this restraint. 
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When I say thia, I am aiicakinK not only for the OoiiKrcsB but for all wbo 
stand for national freodom, Muslima, rarsia, ChristiaiiB and even those who ore 
ogoinat Uie Oongresa so long as they repreaent the aspiration of India, naiuely, 
unadulterated Indopendcnco. I sliould bo untrue to all of ^om, if at this time 
I said, “No embarrassment to the British”. 1 must not repeat parrot-like “No 
embarrassment”. Then that repetition would be just as useful for my salvation 
or fOT the guarding of my virtue as the repetition by a parrot of God’s name 
which cannot bring him salvation, because It is only n mcclianical and vocal effort 
without any uitciligenoo behind it* Thetoforei if I cxerciso that self-suppressiou 
at this critical moment in the history of Uio nation it would be useless. 1 should 
bo perfectly untrue to myself if I hid myself in Sevagram and said, “No, I have 
told you ‘No ombarrassmout”. 

The language of tiiis resolution is in the main mine. I appealed to Pandit 
Jawnharlal Nehru. I used to be the Congress draftsman. Now ho has taken my 
place. He saw it wtw inevitable, if we were to be true to non-violent resistance to 
the extent to whush we wanted to go. And the Working Committee has accepted 
tins phraseology dclilicvatcly, well knowing its iinplieatiuus. The result Is this : If 
wo can get a declaration from the British Government that the Congress can carry 
on anti-war propaganda, and preach non-co-oiieration with the Government in their 
war effort, we wiU not liave Civil Disobedicuco. 

1 do not want Kugland to ho defeated or liiimilinteJ. It hurts me to find St. 
I'anI's Cathedral damaged. It liurts me as much ns 1 would be hurt, if I heard 
that Xashi Vishvanath temple or the Juma Masiid was damaged. I would like to 
defend botli the KaKhi Vishvanath temple and Jnma Mnsjid and oven St. Paul’s 
with iny life, bat w luld not take a single life for tJieir defe neo. That is my fun¬ 
damental ditfcrcnce with the British jicoplu. My sympathy is there with them 
novcrtholosa. Let there be no mistake on the part of ICnglishmen, Congressmen or 
others, whom my vohic reaches, as to whore my sympatliy lies. It is not 
liccnuso I love the British nation and bate tho German. I do not think 
that tho Germans as a nation are any worse titan tho Kuglish or 
Italians arc any worse. Wo are all tarred with tho samo brush ; wo are 
all members of tho vast human family. I decline to draw any distinction. 

I caimot claim any suitcrlority for Indians, Wo have the same virtues 
and tho same vices. JIutnanily is not divided into water-tight compartmeuls so 
that wo cannot go from one room to another. They may occupy one thousnud 
rooms, but they arc all related to one another. I would not say, 'India should be 
all in all ; let the whole world |)ctish’. That is not my message. India should be 
all in all coiisistently with the wcli-beiiig of other nations of tho world. I can 
keep India intact and its freedom also intact only if I have good-will towards tlie 
whole of tho human family, not merely for tho human family wliicb inhabits this 
little spot of the earth culled India. It is big enough compared to other smaller 
nations, but what is India in the wide world or in the Universe 7 

liCt there be no niistuko ns to what 1 am about. I want my individuality 
to remain nuiiupniccd. If I lose it I would bo of no service to India, much less 
to the British pco| Ie, still less to humanity. My individual liberty is the same 
as the nation’s, convertible with national liberty. 1 do not claim any greater liberty 
for myself. _ lienee my liberty is ccpial to the liberty of all of you and no greater. 

1 feel that if my liberty is at stake yours is also at stake. I claim the liberty of 
going through the streets of Bombay aud say that I shall have nothing to do with 
this war, bocausc I do not believe in this war and in this fratricide tliat is going 
on in EaroiKj, I admire the bravery. But what is the use of this bravery 7 I 
deplore the foolishness and tho crass ignorance. These people do not know what 
they are lighting for. That is how I look at tliis war that is going on across the 
seas. I cannot possibly tako part in it. Nor do 1 want tho Congress to do so. 

Tho part that I would like to take is the part of ]>eacc-maker. If the British 
people in their wisdom hstd recognised tho Jiideiiemlcneo not of tho Congress bnt 
of all India and if olhcr parties in India had also co-operated witli ns, we would 
have takcu the honourable place of i>ca(^c-inakent between these nations. Such is 
my ambition. But today I know that it is a day-dream. But sometimes a man 
lives in his day-dreams. 1 live in mine and picture tho world as full of good 
human beings—nut goody goody human beings. In the Bocialist’s language &ero 
will be a new structure of Society, a new order of things. 1 am also aspiring after 
a new order of tilings that will astonish the world. If you try to dream these 
day-dreams you will also feel exalted as I do. 

And now 1 come to our tiu-pot Congress—tiu-pot in tho estimatlou of others, 
28 
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not my own. If we do not take care the Congress will disap|iear, and if the 
Congress disappears ^e national spirit disappears. One after another Congressmen 
are being selected and jailed. It is not Satyograha to wntcih people being taken 
away. It is much better for all of us to rush into the jaws of the opponent. After 
all, as the Manlaua Saheb once said, India is a vast prison. Lot us got out of 
this slave prison by breaking the prison b.ars. Me said to the Sikhs at the time 
of the Naukana Sohab tragray : “You may protect one Gurilwara ; but what about 
the vast Gurdwara that is India. Wo have to deliver it from bondage.” Those 
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of the extinction of the national spirit wherever it may reside whether among 
Congressmen or non-Coiigrcssmen. 

I do not want to hurl Civil Disobedience or anything in the face of 
Government without making my meaning clear, the meaning 1 attach to the sum 
total of Government actions—actions beginning with the declaration of the Viceroy, 
the statement of the Secretary of State for India and the series of actions and the 
policy that the Government have pursued since. The sum total of all theso has 
left an indelible impression on my mind that there is something wrong, some 
injustice being perpetrated against the whole nation and that the voice of freedom 
is about to be stifled. This is implied in tho resolution, not in the exact language 
which I am using now. but you wilt see the meaning clear as day-light. 

In order completely to clarify our i)ositioi>, I propose to approach tlio Viceroy 
with a reeptost that lie will be go^ enough to see me, and I liave no doubt that 
ho will. 1 will pln(« my dilUoultics before him ; I will place the Congress 
difhenUies before him. 1 will approach him in your name. I will tell him timt 
this is the ixwilion to whicii we have been reduced. We do not want to embarrass 
you and dellect yon from your purpose in regard to war ollbrt. We go onr way, 
and you go yours, undeterred, the common ground being non-violence. If wo carry 
the people with ns, there will be no war effort on the part of our people. If, on 
the other hand, without your usiog any but moral pressure you Itnd that the 
people help ^e war-effort, wo can have no cause for pumlning. If you get 
assistance from the I'l'incos, from tho Zemindars, from anybody high or low, you 
can have it ; but let out voice also bo heard. If you accept my proposal it will 
be ominciilly hoaouraiilc, it will certainly bo a featlicr in your ca|>. It will be 
honourable of you, although you are engaged in a life and death struggle that 
yon have given us tliis liberty, it will be honourable of you that you take tliis 
great step, although you have limitless imwcrs to choke our voice, and that you 
give ns the fullest possible freedom, consistently with tho observance of uou-violenco, 
to tell tlie people or India not to join tiio war effort. 

i.et the people use any reasoning they like for refusal to help the war-effort. 
My roasouiiig is tho only one which will sit well on Congressmen’s lips. But I 
do not cx|)ect all to restrict themselves to that reasoniog. Those who have 
conscientious objections, as I liavo, will adopt my reasoning. Those who are tired 
of British imperialism will use tliat argument. There may bo ollicrs who wilt 
have other arguments. All these should bo covoreil under this freedom of 6)>eech, 
providied, liowcver, Uiat tlicy ail accept iion-violcnee, provided also that what (hoy 
say is said openly and not secretly. These are the implications of luy generalship. 
If these do not satisfy you, you must reject this resolution summarily. So long as 
you can {ireach non-co-oi)eratioii with war effort in men and money, there should 
be no Civil Disobedience. But if you have not that liberty there is no swaraj but 
perpeUud bondage, 1 would like uic British people and the Viceroy to bo able to 
tell the world that they have given the leaders of tho Indian people liberty to 
preach to ^oir people what Uiey like. The British can then say to the world ; 
“Judge us by our oonanct. More in India, we are playing Bie game,” 

1 do not miod the British not restioiiding to the Delhi resolution. They may 
say “At the present moment we cannot interfere with the management of affairs as 
they stand. Ddiverance will come to yon in its own time. At this critical juncture, 
do not worry us”, I will understand that argument. 1 will sympathise with it. 
1 will hold my hand so long as there is no fraud or falsity in what they say. It 
is impossible for Biem to give us freedom. If freedom bas got to come it must be 
obtained by our own internal strength, by our closing our ranks, by unity between 
all sections of the community. It is made of much sterner stuff. It cannot descend 
from heaven, nor can it he given as a gift from one nation to another. 1 do not 
know whether 1 am repicseutiug the feelings of the members of the Working 
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Committee, bci^aiise I have not diBcumed it Britii them. Bnt you baro to take me 
with nil my limilnUons, with the workintta of my mind. 

The Viceroy may say, “Yon are a viaioimry”. I may fail in my misaion, but 
wo will not quarrel. If he says he is bclpleaa, I will not feel belpleda. I will make 
good my poBition, I cannot ait aiill wlicn 1 aco Bam Monohar liohia and Jai 
l^akaah Nacaiu in Jail, than whom I do not know braver or atraighter men. They 
have not preacilied violence Init uimply carried ont tlic bebeata of the Knmgarh 
leBolntion. It woa a point of honour with them. 

1 have reatiaincd royanlf, and will reatraiu myaeif. I will not eeek impiiaon- 
ment. I do not want to offer Civil Diaobedience. 1 will nqt place myaeif in ))eril. 
Ill thia battle, I will not expoac myaeif to impriaonment. Ilat if the Government 
chooaea, it will not lie difficult to take me away. I will not be able to aenl my 
lipa or reatrain my |icn. It will be diliicnit for them to keep me in priaon, not 
b^auae India will rise in rebellion. India will be wrou(; if it doca ao. My own 
inatiiict ia that tliey will not bo able to keep me in jail. 

I will idaie my arKuincnt liefore the Viceroy. I may fail in my miaaion. 
But I have never approached a miaaion in deapoir. I may have approached it with 
tlie conBciouBiicBH that I may be faced with a blind wall. But I have often 
penetrated blind walla. 1 alioll approach the Viceroy in the conffdcnco and hope 
that he will nudorHtaud the threat rcaaonaideneBa of the rcqneat of the Ooiifrreaa for 
full liberty to [ireacii ‘iio-wnr’ in India. Everyone ahould liavo perfect liberty lo 
preach by pen and toiiKUO ; “We cannot aid imperialiara ; we cannot help 
apoliation.” 

I ahall atrain every nerve to avoid Batyap;raha in your name. What ahape 

it will take, when it cornea, I do not know, lint I know that there will be no 

maaa civil diaoh«xliciicc, bc<;auao maaa civil disobedience ia not required for this 
occasion. I have imitcnctrablo durkncaa before me re^'arding the future course of 
action. 1 have no mysteries. 1 do not know how 1 sbaJl lead you, what action 
I aliall nut before yon. I houo tlint any action ^at wc may take will be worthy 
of the Congreas tradilinna and of the occaeion. 

I have often said that I do not know tbo Concreaa mind, as 1 have bnried 

myself in Sevagram. It is bccauao of Uio Congreaa difficuUy that 1 have dragged 

myaeif to Bombay and immediately 1 am relcaaed from this duty you will find roe 
111 Bevagram. Bin I have got atrength and reeourcefnlncas enough to lead thia 
battle, although I am buried in Bevagram. I shall do better and clearer, remaining 
ill Bevagram than anywhere else, eimply becauac I have built up tliero an atmoa- 
plicre for my growth. Witli the maich of time my body must dettay but, I hope, 
not my wiadoro. 1 acem to see tilings more clearly with the advance of age. It 
may be aeif-deoopliou but Uicro is no hyimcrisy. Self-deception ia good aome- 
timcB in ttiat it helps one to remain cheerful and not to give way to oespaiT. It 
will be, therefore, wrong of you to drag me from Bevagram ; and 1 promise that 
I shall give a good account of my atcwarddiip. 

There are many parties in the Congreaa. Wo arc not all of the same opinion. 
Qliere ia indiecipliiii! in the Congreaa. 1 know it ia inevitable in a maaa organisa¬ 
tion, which is growing from day to day. If it ia all indiscipline and no discipline 
the orgaiiiaatiou ia on tlic downward patii. Let it not bo said of yon that you 
come to the CongiCBa althougli you do not believe in non-violence, llow can you 
poBBtbly aigii the Congreaa pledge with violence in yonr brcaata. 1 want complete 
obedience to tlic policy of iion-viuienuc. While the policy laala it ia the same aa though 
it was a creed for so long as it hulda good it ia as good as a creed. My creed bolds me for 
life ; yours ao long as yon hold it. Jteaign from the Congress, and you are free from 
it. Let ns be clear regarding tlie language wc iiae tind the tbonghla we nurture. For 
what ia language but the expression of yonr thought. I.ct yonr thought lie aconrate 
and truthful and yon will hasten the advent of Swaraj even if the whole world ia 
against you. You will liave won Bwaraj without having to ajiend nine million 
pounds a day or without burning a ainglo iiome. if you are true to your policy I 
am sure without doing any of these things you will build up the majeatio edince 
of freedom. 

Now for tlie violence party. Do not mix nn the methods if yon can help it. 
Yon have restrained yoiiraelvcs for some years. ItcHlrain youraclvea for some more 
years. Oura is not a small battle, if you reatrain yourselves yon will lose 
nothing. 

Freedom of apeech and pen ia Uio foundation of Birarai. If the foundation 
atone is in danger, yon have to exert tbo whole of your might in order to defend 
that single atone. May God help you. 
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ASl&r Oandhiji had finished followed a general discussion. At the end gf the 
discussion Oandhiji again made tte following sjwech in Hindustani 

I am not yet youi captain. I wilt be one when you have passed this resolution. 
Ton know that I am not even a member of the Coni^ress, I am here only on 
suflerance of the Maulana Saheb and the Working Committee. Yesterday Mauiana 
Sfdicb was good enough to permit me to address yon. He . said then that I had 
told you all 1 wanted to convey to yon bnt 1 told him that the A. 1. C. G. may 
pass the resolution and may appoint mo its leader. 1 must, in that cose, have the 
opportunity to know well those 1 am going to captain. I mnst know the opinions 
or my soiuiers. Although today is my day of silence, I came here to watch the 
proc^ings so that I may have an opiiortuuity to niidorstand yon. 

I cannot give yon the definition of ‘Hwarai*. I have not been able to find one. 
I want to know it trbra aiiyono who claims to have found a comprehensive aud 
satisfactory definition of ‘Swaraj’, Though I cannot give you such a definition, I 
have coined many words for expressing my ideas, but 1 have not been able to do 
this in respect of Swaraj. However, I have given you in this resolution the basis of 
Swaraj. If yon hold fast to it, your desire will be fulfilled. It is that the right 
of freedom of speech and civil liberty must bo available to cyci’yone. 

That is the root and Uio foundation stone of Swaraj. You mnst, therefore, 
hold fast to it. If there is no right of free speech and civil liberty, then Swaraj is 
well-nigh impossible. If you had understood this simple fact, you would not have 
entered into such lengthy diaenssions. If we are able to secure the right of free 
spe^ either by compromise or, failing which, by fight, it will be goal. We must 
have the right to say what we wont to say. No one can thrive if there is no 
freedom of speech. Fersonal liberty, religious liberty, every other liberty is included 
in onr conception of Swaraj. A tree citixcn must have the right to propagate 
what ho thinks right provided he does not preach violence. 

That is our present demand. 'Xlds is not tlic time to ask for our independence. 
It is beyond tho power of the British Government to confer it on us by merely 
saying mat India is independent. India can become independent only if she can 
hold her own when tho British go out. Wo mnst have inherent strength in ns to 
resist any foreign aggressor. We must have the capacity to preserve our indepon- 
deuco. How can tho British people give ns independence when their own indepen¬ 
dence is at stake 7 Onr demand is for freedom of speed), bnt simply because the 
British people are engaged in a war for tlicir very existence they canot curtail oui 
fre^om. I have nlacol before you a concrete proposition. When you wage a 
fight, you have to no it for something concrete and tangible. 

That is my way of tho struggle. If you merely say that you are fighting 
for indcpcndeuce, there is no meaning. We must take up this clear issue, namely, 
that wo are fighting to obtain the right to say what wo like—liberty of speech. 
In the beginning I thought it was a small matter bnt I have pondered over it 
and have come to the conclusion that it is an issue of very great imiiottance. 
If I can get this thing, I get the key to Swaraj. 

I do not want yon to pass this rcsolntion to oblige me. It mnst be done 
of your free will. It is only then I will have the necessary sanction behind me. 
Today, by passing this resolution, you will oil become soldiers of an army—an 
army of aotion. Everyone should strictly follow the orders of his general. 
We most base onr fight on non-violence. Wo are going to fight tho empire, which 
believes in violence. If we give up non-violence and resort to violence, wo will perish. 

All tiiese years I have been trying to prepare you for this. But you are not 
ready. This is not my fault. However I can only fight with material at my 
disposal. The key to mass civil disobedience most bo in my hands. I know when 
to start mass civil disobedience aud I would ask you to leave the matter in my hands, 

(Jf the six amendments moved two wore withdrawn by the movers aud the 
rest were voted upon and defeated by an overwhelming majority. Tho main 
resolution was then voted upon and passed, only seven members voting against it. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Bombay— 13th. to 17th. September, 1940 

A meeting of tho Working Committee was held at Bombay from tho 13th to 
17lh Bept. 1940. The members present were Maulana Abnl Kalam Apd (President), 
Shris Bnrojini Naidn, .Tawahnrial Nehru, Valinbhbliai Patel, BmagO(mlachaiiar, 
Shankerrno Deo, Bhniabbni l)csai, Goviiid Bullabh Pant, Profulia Cbauda Ghosh, 
Eyed Mahmood, Asafali aud J. B. Kripalaui. 
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Khan Abdul Ghniliir Khan, Shria Fattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr. Khan Saheb, 
Harekruabna Mehtab and Vijayalaxral Pandit were prcaeut by apccial invitation. 
Oaudhiji was preaent throughout. 


MlNOTlOS 

3110 Miiiutca ot tiic last meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha 
on August 18-23, lil40 were conlirinod. 

Satxauraiia 

The reaolutioii on ‘Satyagraha’ was paaacd by the linking Committee to be 
plaecd before the A. I. C, C. (Pur the text of the result)lion see proccetlings of the 
A. I, 0. C. 

AcoonNi*8 

(«) Vmiuct : The budget for the year l'.)3y-/10 wna pnaaeil, 

(6) Resolve that the iKldiiiuitid estimate for the rooiing of Bwaraj Bhawan 
Hall amoiinling to Ks. 1,1U3 be Kanelioiied. 

Q'ho following two resolutions were passed by the Committee : 

Sdsi’eksion op Civir, Disobkdiknof. 

In view of (he resolution just passed by the A. T. C. C, (given above) the 
Working CommitUo ciiils u[K)n all Oongress organisations to stop ail Civil 
Disobedience individual or other pending definite instruotions from Gandhiji. 
He regards this susoension as indispensable for his forthcoming interview with If. 
E. the Viceroy and ns a test of the discipline of registered and unregistered 
ConpcBsmoii and nil congress-minded men and women, and also as a short course 
of obedience to law before rcconrso to Civil Disobedience should it become necessary. 

Kfrala Appaiub 

Dr, Snbbnrayan and 8jt. R. K. I<, Nandkeolyar, Inspector, A. I. C. C. Oflice, 
arc to inquire into the complaints of indiscijdine etc. l)rougI)t against K. P. C. C. 
and of its members, more csnccinlly the question ns to Ww the recent l>nn on 
processions and moeUn| 2;8 in that province came to bo dciied and whether the 
dednneo was directly or indirectly conutcnaiiccd by the Comroitlco or its members 
and the disturbances that took place at the meoUiigs on Uio 15t]i inst. They are 
also to rc(>ort wlinl action if any sliould be taken to ensure disciplined running 
of the Congress org.'iuisation in the Province. They should report to the Working 
Committee- within a fortnight from the date licreof. The oflicials of tlic K. P. C, Cl 
be requested to let Dr, Subbarayan and Bjt. Nanilkeoiyur have access to the office 
and records and pro<lucc such papers and witucsscs as they may require and 
ail'ord them all the necessary ossistauce, 

AnJDMAN-I-WaTAN, QdFTTA (BAT.UCinSTAN) 

The Committee considered letters received from the Oflice of Anjuman-i-Watan, 
Quetta, Balucbislaii. 3'ho Anjuman-i-Wntan expressed a desire to be convert^ 
into a Oongress Committee and nfliliatcd to the Indian National Congress. The 
Committee welcomed this desire of the Aujiiman-i- Wntnii but decided tlint for the 
present, in view ot the special circumstances prevailing in Uie country, only friendly 
contacts be established with them (Aniuroan-i-Wnlon). 'Ihe A. 1, C. C. Cireniars 
and bulletins may be scut to them and they bo askol to send special delegates to 
the annual session of the Congress and the A. I. O. O. meetings. 

Locai, Boauds 

At the conference of the Secretaries and Presidents of the P. 0. Gs and 
ex-Ministors held on September 17, 1!M0 in Bombay the question was raised as 
to what action should be taken against Congress members or (joiigrcss parties in 
local bodies who fail to carry out tbo Gongress tHilioy wi^ regard to war. 'ihe 
Working Committee decided that the Provincial Congress Gommitlees should, in 
the event of individuals and parties not carrying out the Congress policy about war, 
call upon them to resign from such bodies. 

Rurat, DEVKi-orwENT Boards 

fn the same Conference (of Presidents and Secretaries and cx-Miuisteis) the 
question was also raised as to the action to 1)0 taken by (Jongresa members of rural 
development Boards and other such mixed liodics (^omitoscd of Congressmen and 
oilicialB. on whom pressuro was brought to help in realising contributions for war 
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fund etc. The Working Committee was of the opinion that thoae who conid not 
follow the CongreBS policy with regard to war by remaining on these boards, 
should resign. 

rnHDB OONNBCTED WITH WAR EFFORT 

The Working Committee decided that no contribution be made by Oongressmen 
to any fund w^tsoorer connected with war. 

Vor.DNTKI!R.S’ BOARD 

It was decided that in view of the A. I. C. C. resolution and the resolution 
of the Working Committee on the slopping of all civil disobedience, individual or 
other pending ^ndhiji’s instructions to Uto contrary, the Volnnteers’ Board shonld 
couAne its work to the collecting of material with a view to snggest uniformity of 
rules, drill and uniform etc. for the guidance of all volunteer organisations 
throughout India. The Board will not issne any instructions to the P. C. Cs in 
connection with the volunteer organisation for the present. 

Artiore X G (i) 

Article X Q (i) of the Congress Constitution lays down that “Each district 
shall be entitled to elect not more than one delegate for eaidi Inc of '.its population 
provided that for every delegate to be elected, there are not less than 500 primary 
members enrolled during the year.” Interpreting this danse the Working 
Committee laid down that 500 primary members enrolled in a constitnency during 
the year, even Ibongh not satisfying llio condition laid down in Article VII (a) 
can entitle a constitueni^y to send one dologalo. 

Clause (a) of Article VII lays down: No member shall bo entitled to exercise 
his vote at any election unless he has been continuously on a Congress register 
for 12 montlis prior to the date of the election and only on production of a 
certiAcate of membership. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

Wardha—llth. to IStfa. October. 1940 

A meeting of the Working Commillco was held at Wardha from tho 11 lit to 
l.^th Oct. 1910. 'Ihe members present were Maulana Abiil ICalam Azad (President), 
Hhris Barojini Naidti, Jawaharlal Ndiru. Vallabhbbai Patel, Baiagopalaohariar, Khan 
Abdul GhaflTar Khan, Jamiialal Bajnj, Sliankcrroo Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Goviiid 
Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra fUiosh, Asafali and J. B, Kripalani. 

Oandbiji was present throughout. B. 1’attabhi Bitaramayyn, llarekmshna 
Mehtab and T. Prakasam wore present by special invitation. 

Mindtes 

Tlie Minutes of the last meeting of the Working Gommiltco held at Bombay 
on September 13-17, 1940 were confirmed. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

Plas of Campaiok 

Ihe Working Committee met at Gandbiji’s instance and listened to an account 
of his talks with tho Viceroy and the plan of campaign in so far as he has been 
able to envisage it. The Working Committee approve of what he has done and reiieat 
tbo instrnctiouB given to Cougressmeii and Congress Committees by Uie A. I. C. 0. 
at its last meeting in Bombay tiiat they would give him the fullest co-operation 
possible in all ho may require or expect them to do, 

Waziristan Mission 

The Working Committee have considered the report of Messrs. Bhulabhai 
Desai and Asaf AH, The Committee regret that the Government of India have 
prevented them from visiting Wazirislan on a good-will mission from the people 
of India. Tlio Committee further regret and are surprised at their being prevented 
from visiting even Banuu city which is part of the regularly administers Province. 
This action of the Government confirms the impression that the British anthorities 
are nut desirous of encouraging or permitting the development of friendly relations 
between the (leople of India and the trans-border psples. 'Hie Committees are 
convuiced that the policy so far followed by the Government on the Frontier is 
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wrong and harmful and has oompletel; failed. The people of India will gladly 
develop friendly coiitrauls with the trans-border tribes and thus put an end to a 
conflict which is harmfui to both. Whilst uiifortnnatoly the mission has been 
unable to reach Waziristan and to explore the possibilities of rendering such aid 
in social and economic spheres as was iKissible, the Working Committee assures the 
Waxiris and the other trans-bordoc tribes that their cflbrt in this direction 
will continue. 

Kbrala 

The Working Committee considered the report presented by Dr. Subbaroyan 
and Bbri R. K, L. Naiidkcoiyar uihmi the affairs of,the Kerala I’roviucial 
Congress Committee. In view of llio circumstances reported, llio Working ^mmittee 
appoint—1. Bhri R. K. L. Nandkeolyar, 2. Bhii M. P. Govindau Menon, 
3. Bbri G. K!. C4ovindan Nair to take charge of the Kerala P. 0. 0. and carry 
on the work of the province till further instructions. This Committee of three shall 
exercise all the function of the Kcrnta P. G. C. 

Indian Btatim 

A sub-committee consisting of Jawaharlal Nchrii, Vallnblibhai Patel, Bhula- 
bhai Desai and J. II. Kripalnni was appointed by the Working Committee at its 
meeting held at Wardha in April lust to coiisiitcr tiie (piestioii of tlio representation 
of tile Blalcs’ people in the Congress organisation inside the terms of tlie present 
Constitution and make necessary rcconimcniktions to the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee considered the following rccomiucndalions of the sub-committee 
and adopted them: 

The goncial rule to bo followed is to ensure, as far as possible that the 
delegates’ seals allotted to a province, on account of the )>opulations of the Indian 
Btates attaclied to the I'roviiico, shuuid bo reserved for the people of such Btalcs, 
and should not lie allotted to others. In the event of a sullicicnt number of 
Congress members not being made in Uio Btates conccrucil or from these states, 
these scats, or such of Uicm as may be found necessary will not bo filled. For 
the purijose of this calculation, states members of the Congress will, bo cither those 
who belong to a Congress Committee within tlie slates, or tlioso who while residing 
in or connected with tlio Btates coneerned, join as prima^ members of a Congress 
Committee s tualed in a non-stale area but adjoining tlie Btul& Xu order to 
distinguish the latter class of congress members, a sepnrulo register of Btatra 
members should bo kept iu the adjoining Congress Committee situated outside the 
confines of the state. 

Keeping the above principle in view, a P. 0. C. may allot dcl^ates for 
the Btates’ peoples’ seats, either to a Congress Committee where such exists iu a 
Btate or to tlio adjoining districts adjoining the Blates, ]>rovidoil that such delegates' 
scats shall only be flllcd if there arc a snfliciciil number of i>rimary members in or 
from the states In no event will such scats bo allotted to areas where there are 
no states’ peoples. 

Tile above principle cannot bo strictly or easily applied to small states and 
to states areas wbiub are closely interwoven with non-state territories. Certain 
variations will iiave to bo made in such uiuics, otherwise these small state areas may 
be completely disfranchised and neglected. Therefore in the final allotment of scats 
based on Btates impulation, tliis fact has to be borne in mind and iwovided for. 

In accordance with the general rule laid down above and keeping in view tlio 
considerations mentioned, the J’. C. Cs ore called upon to allot Btates’ delegates’ 
scats in their areas and to send these rccommeudalious to the A. I. C. C. Cilice 
for coiifirmatioii. 

M. N. Boy’s Apfeat, 

Considered the apiicat of Bhri M. N. Roy from the disciplinary action token 
against him by the Council of the U. I*, rrovincinl Congress Committee and 
resolved that Uio Working Committee fully approve of tlio decision and the grounds 
on which it is Imscd ; but in view of the reipicst of Bhri M. N. Roy contained 
in his letter to tlie BccrelaTy of the U. 1*. P. 0. C. dated September 2C. 1040, 
that ho may be allowed to resign from the CongrcBS, tliis Committee recommends 
to the Council of Uio U. J’, P. G, C. to accept his resignation, 

CONFBRliNOB OP PrKSIDKNTO & Sl-XlRBrABIia 

A Conference of the Presidents and Becrctarios of Uie Provincial Congress 
Committees and Congress Ex-Ministers was held iu Bombay on September 17, 1940, 
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Bt the instance of the Conf^ross President, Manlana Abut Eaiara Azad. The 
President in his 0|)eniiig remarks CKpiained the situation as arising from the 
resolution passed by the Ail India Congress Oomniitteo on Satyagraba and the 
assumption of ieaaership by Uantihiji. Ho enjoined upon ail Congress and 
Congress Committees strict obedience to the instructions issued by Gandhiji and 
the Working Committee from lime to lime. The Secretaries and Presidents then 
gave a brief account of the state of Congress organisation in their nmpective 

n inces and their sttecial problems. The President and the General SecretaiY 
t with some of the points raised leaving the rest to bo considered by Gaiidbifi 
and the Working Committee, 

General Secretary’s Circulars 

Circular No. 18, Bombay, 19th. Sept. ‘-10 

1 am sending you herewith conics of two resolutions passed by tlie last meet¬ 
ings of the all India Congress Committoo and the Working Committee, held in 
Ilombay. 'i'lic A. I. 0, C. resolution is to be read along with the two resolutions 
passed by the Working Committee at Wardha August last. 'J'hese resolutions are 
given in Gio A. 1. 0. C. Uuliotin No. 4. 

You were personally present at the Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. 0. You 
know that the resolution adopted by that body was drafted by Oandhiji. He 
delivered two specchoa in the A. I. C. C. meeting explaining and supporting tlie 
resolution. It can therefore bo best understood in the light of these speeches 
report^ in all the pni>crB, An authoritative version of the spoeirboB will bo found 
in the next issue of the Harijun. 

The drat thing to be notc<l is that the Bombay rcsolntion puts an end to the 
Dellil resolution of the Working Committee eiulorscd by the Poona meeting of the 
A.I.C.C. '11 no longer applies.’ This has cleared the way for Ciandbiji to resume the 
leadership of the Congress. 

The next tiling is the rcanirmation by the Congress of its basic policy of non¬ 
violence in spite of any misapprehension that might have liecn crcatal by any 

C revlous r^ouitioa. The present resolution lays <lown that ‘This Committee nrmly 
elieves in the policy and practice of non-violence not only in the struggle for 
iSwaraj, but also so far os this may bo (loseible of application in a free India’. 
Translating it in terms of internal and international tmlitics, the resolution dctdares 
that “a free India will therefore throw all her weight in favour of world 
disarmament and should herself be prciiarcd to give a lead in this to the world. 
Buuh lead will inevitably ilepcnd upon external factors and internal conditions 
but the State would do its utmost to give ciTect to this policy of disarmament.” 

The resolution further describes how the latest offer of the Congress to 
co-operate honourably with the British Government in the prosecution of the 
war war rejected. It was rejected "in a manner wliich loft no doubt that 
the British Government had no intention to recognize independence and 
would if they could, continue to hold this country indoQnitcly in bondage 
for British exploitation”. Proceeding, the resolution says that tho recent 
policy of the Government has further shown that tlicy will not even tolerate 
free expression of public opinion in condemnation of their associating 
India in the War against Germany, against the will of the vast body of 
the people of India. Expression of freo opinion when it is non-violent is tho 
very breath of a nation’s life. Submission to tho suppression of such freo 
opinion would spell ruin for the Congress and for tho nation. Tbereforo 
in spito of our admiratiou for tho brave rcsistanco of tho British people and our 
desire not to embarrass them at this critical juncture, wo cannot carry our long 
and self-imimsod restraint to the point of national extinction. Tho Congress thoro- 
foro “must insist on tho fullest frcalom to pursue its policy.” But this policy 
for the pn»ont will not go "beyond what is required for tiio preservation of the 
liberties of tho (leoplc”. 

The present struggle is therefore confined to the issue of tho free expression 
oj Indian opinion on the forcible participation of India in the War, The issue 
is restricted but tho right of freo and non-violent e.xprc8Bion of opinion as Gandliiji 
explained is the basic and essential condition of democratic freedom. Historically 
too all fre^om struggles in the past wore waged xirimarily over tho issue of freo 
expression of opinion. 

Let nobody, opponent or friend, Congressman or non-Congressman, be deceived 
by the narrowing of the issue or by tho restraint of language employed in the 
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resolution. The narrovrncBs of issue is only apparent The restraint is characteristic 
of Gandhiji’s strength and determination. Let therefore all Congressmen keep ready 
for the time when the call is given by Uaudhiji. 

One thing more which though not mentioned in the resolution must be 
remembered by all CoiigresBmen. 'iliis was mentioned by Gandhiji in his two 
historic speeches. It is that at the present junuture, for various reasons which 
Gandhiji explained, what is contemplated is individual ns distinguished from mass 
civil disobedience. The method and manner of its organisation will be given by 
Gandhiji at the proper time. We must therefore wait in patience for his instruc* 
lions. But it must not ho forgotten that this individual civil disobedience will 
progressively embrace and include all active Congressmen in urban and 
rural areas. 

To create the proper atmosphere for the working of the A. T. C. 0. resolution 
the Working Committee passed tlie second resolution attached herewith which 
suspends all civil disobedience 'individual or other pending definite instructions 
from Gandliiji’. 

Botli the resolutions must be translated in the provincial language or languages 
as the case may be. Meetings are to bo organised to explain to the public the 
full implicalioiis of the resolutions passed. ’I'bese meetings must be addressed by 
select speakers and the speech must be confined to the matter of the resolutions. 
There should bo no ail provincial Days or processions or hartals. In no case 
must tlie explanation of the resolution bo made an occasion to develop anti- 
recruitment and anti-wsr contribution propaganda. As Gandhiji explained this 
restraint is necessan' for the furthcoming interview between him and the Viceroy, 
He approaches the interview with his nsnal optimism aiid faith in human nature. 
It behoves ns to sliow tlic same faith. Jly doing so we shall lighten the heavy 
burden tliat rests upon the licader. 

The period of preparation mtiat bo utilised in intensifying the conetructiva 
programme. As the Gandhi JuyanU is near at hand Oungressmen and Congress 
organisations must help the A. I. Biiinncrs’ Association in its effort towards the 
pounlarisation and disiKtsal of ffhadi. 'Iho extent to which this is done will be 
a fair indication of our preparedness for the coming struggle if unfortunately it is 
imposed upon us. 

Circular No. U>—Allahabad — ISth, Oct. 'do 

The Constitution requires that for the purpose of Congress elections, the 
province be divided into fi.\ed territorial constituencies. You must have divided 
your province last year in sucli constituencies. Compiaints having been received 
about the unfair distribution of the delegates scats in the Indian Btates attached to 
the provinces tlie Working Committee appointed a Sub-Committee to look into the 
matter and make its recommendations. The Bub-Committee’s recommendations 
were placed before the last meeting of the Working Committee and accepted by 
them. The recommendatione are sent herewith. You will please take in band 
immediately the rearranging of the Indian States’ seats according to theso 
recommendations. 

The rearranging of the Indian States’ scats may necessitate the resbufiSing of 
the constituencies throughout the province. Where this is necessary it may be 
done. Also last year complaints were received that the distribution of constituencies 
in several provinces had not liecn fair. You will please, therefore, if necessary, 
redistribute the province in fixcil constituencies and send us a rough map of your 
province making the new constituencies, 'lliis map with the constituencies marked 
should be pasted on the notice board in your olfieo and objections to the arrangements 
made invited. Such objections should be fonvarded to us with your explanation, 
if any. 

^nds work of fixing die constitucnciee must be done as early as possible and 
the necessary rejiort sent to the A. I. C. C. Office. 

Circular No. ^—Allahabad — 19th. Oct. ’-10 :— 

I am sending you herewith copy of the statement issued by Gandhiji on the 
eve of starting the present Civil Disobodioiico Movement. It is necessary that this 
statement be translated iu the provincial languages and distributed broadcast. All 
its implications must be explained for the guidance of Congressmen and the public. 

A few things on which Gandhiji lavs emiihasis are to bo particularly noted. 
He wants the ordinary everyday work ot the CongresB to go on. Special emphasis 
is to be laid on the constructive programme. According to him there is a close and 
20 
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organlc connection between the constructive programme and the Oivii Disobedience 
movement, lliey are the two facets of the one non-violent fight. He believes that 
those who are faithfully carrying out the constructive prc^ramme are not oniy 
rendering help to Civil i^istance but in a way are participating in it. No one who 
has not worked the constructive programme including spinning and khadi will be 
regarded as qualified to be a Civil liesistor. The constructive programme must 
therefore be pushed forward with enthusiasm and vigour. 

The last date for the enrolment of primary members is approaching. Beports 
from various provinces show that this time there has been for various reasons, a 
little slackness in the work of ciiroiiing members. During the days that remain 
every effort should bo made to increase the congress membership. 

Ihe other thing to be specially notcil is that so far as war resistance goes it 
is confined to particular individual or individuals, selected by Gandhiji from time 
to time. The rest of the army arc not required to break the law. They may not, 
unlras called upon, exercise for the time being their undoubted right to advise 
the public against direct or indirect participation in the present war effort. This 
is the self-restraint that wo have to impose upon ourselves for the jirogressive 
working and the ultimate success of the movement which will have started before 
this letter reaches you. 'J'his restraint however docs not include opiiosilioa to illegal 
and forcible participation in the war effort. It is the right, nay the duty of every 
citizen to refuse and advise refusal of all iilcgal demands. Indeed the Government 
have admitted this right. 

You will please keep the head office informed thiougli periodical reports about 
the progress of constructive and other work in your province. 

I am also sending you horewifh a copy of bhri Viuoba Bbave’s statement that 
he made on the eve of his oil'ering himscU for bntyagraha. This also may be 
translated in the Provincial language and distributed. 

Circular No. SI — Allahabad — Slst. Oel. ’40 :— 

You know Shrl Vlnoba commenced Satyagrahn on the morning of the 17th 
by delivering an anti-war speech in the village of i’annar where he resides. Taunar 
is about 5 miles from Wardha. The meeting was therefore attended not only by 
the villagers, but also the members of the various national institutions at Wardha. 
Among those present were tihris Kiidiotilal Mashroowala, Jamnalal Baja] and 
Mohadeo Desai. 

One of the possibilities open to the authorities to stop Satyngraba, was to 
declare the meeting at Pauimr illegal. If this was done Gandhiji’s instuctious 
were Shri Viuoba would ask such of the audience as were not prepared to break 
the law and court imprisonment to withdraw from the meeting. After their 
withdrawal he would adilress the prohibited meeting. This would naturally turn 
individual into collective civil disobedience. For such an emergency Gandhiji had 
made provision. In his first statement he said; “In spite of all attem))t to confine 
Civil Disobedience to individuals and for the moment to one only, they (the 
Government) can precipitate a crisis by making it a crime to listen to him ( Bhri 
Vinoba) or read anything written by him.” 

However neither was the meeting prohibited nor was Shri Vinoba arrested. 
Instead the press throughout India was warned against giving publicity to Viuoba’s 
spcecbes or announcing bis activities and programme. It is believed that this will 
leave him isolated. No reports of his first or his subsequent speeches have, there¬ 
fore, been report^ in the papers. The cryptic notices of his activities wired out by 
the news i^eueies are misleading. One such message says that Bhri Vinoba 
emphasised the constructive programme as if that was the main burden of his 
speeches. At Paunar be 8i)oke for full one hour. The constructive programme was 
mentioned only at the end. Almost the whole of his speech was devoted to the 
theme of non-participation by India in the present war. He emphasised equally 
the two points of view of the out and out believers in non-violence and those who 
object to this war on the ground that it is an imperialist war in which India has 
been dragged without her consent. 

1 would, therefore, request you to warn Congressmen and the public against 
drawing any adverse conclusions about the progress of Satyagraba from the reports 
appealing in the daily press. 

Gandhiji is devising ways and means to counter this move of the Government. 
It is hoped that soon it would be possible to send yon correct rei>orts of what is 
happening. Till then yon will advise Congressmen to carry on the usual work 
of we Congress, emphasising the constructive pri^ramm^ in the belief that our 
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Ijcader will leave no atone nnturned to spread tbo movement be baa inaugurated 
after much prayerful waiting and deliberation. 

From Paupar Bhri Viiioba baa been moving from village to village on foot 
addreaeuig previously arranged meeUnga. The autborilics are kept informed about 
bis programme and movements. Ibo latest report is that bo baa been arrested 
today at 4 A..m. and brought to Wardha. Ilia trial begins at 11 .A.M. totlay. 

The next step will be decided ujion by Gandhiii soon. Yon may learn of it 
before this reaches you. 

Gandhi-Vleeroy lutervlewa and Correspoq^enee 

In bis Bpcccl.es at the llombay mcoling of Uio All India Congress Committee, 
Gandhiji expressixl _ his intention of seeking an interview with tte Viceroy with 
^ diacuasiug die situation coveted by the resolution on ‘Batyagridia’. 
Gandhiji wrote_ to the Vircroy on the 18th Bep. asking for an interview. The 
Viceroy in bis rc))ly expressctl Itis readiness to meet Gandhiji. An interview was 
fixed for September L'7. The intcrv'iew laatcti for three and a half hours. There 
was a second interview on September 30. The outoome of two interviews is 
embodied in the following corrcspondcnco that passed between Mahatma 
and tbo Viceroy. 

ViOEROv's LKTi'Ett—S imla—SOtu. Sept. '40 

I think it will be convenient if T rword very briefly in writing the ori gin 
of the talks we have bad on tlie 27llr and 30tb September and their outcome. 

As you will remember, yon wrote to me on the 18th September to ask that 
I should grant you an interview, and you explained in your letter that yon were 
anxiouB to discuss the siuiation covered by the recent resolution of the All India 
Congress Commitico not only in your capacity as guide of the Congress but as 
personal friend. I was, I need not say. roost ready to talk things over with you, 
ftud have now had the advautn^^o of two oonYeiHauond* 

In the course of these eonvorsatious the situation has been exhaustively 
discussed, with partioular reference to the question of free speech in time of war. 
On that matter, while professing yourself moat anxious to avoid in any way 
embarrassing IJis Maj-isty’s Government in the prosecution of the war, you made 
it clear to me that you regarded it ns essential that the Indian National Congress 
and other memliers of tbo puldio should be in a position to give full expression 
to their views in relation to war cflbrt provided only that such expression was 
fully non-violent. 1 indicated to you the nature of the siiccial treatment laid 
down by law in Uio United Kingdom for dealing with conscienUons objectors, 
which I may broadly describe ns an arrangement under which, while the 
conscientious objector is absolved from the duty of fighting and is allowed even 
to profess his faith in public, be is not permitted to carry bis opposition to the 
length of endeavouring to persuade oUiers, wbetlier soldiers or munition workers 
to abandon their nllegiaiice or to discontinue tlicir eit'ort. You made it clear to 
me that you would not regard treatment of that nature as adequate in the 
conditions of India, and tliat you regarded it os essential that lu India, where in 
your judgment >«nditioii8 were wholly dilTcrcut from those existing in Great 
Britain, the Indian objector, cither to all war as such, or to the participation of 
India in tlie present war, should be untrammelled in the expression of bis views. 
It emerpd further from our conversation that while you would not yourself preach 
to workcre engaged on war work at the actual works, in the enaeavonr thrae to 
dissuade them from working on war equipment, you would regard it as iwai>»tie l 
toat it should be opeu to Congressmen and non-Congressmeu alike to deliver 
addresses and oiherwise to call upon people tbrou^out ihe country to refnun 
from assisting India’s war effort m any way which would involve India’s 
partioipatiou in bloodshed. 

1 listened with the utmost care and attention to your argument, and out 
examination of the situation has been full and close. 1 felt bound, however, in 
tiie outcome to make it clear to you that action ench as you suggest would 
certainly amount not ouly to the inhibition of India’s war affort, but to that 
embarrassment of Great Britain in the prosecution of the war which the Congress 
state that they are auxious to avoid ; aud that would clearly not be possible in 
the interests of India herself, more particularly at this most critical juncture 
in the war, to acquiesce in the iuteiference with war effort which would be 
involved in freedom of speech so wide as that for which you had asfc^ 
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Gandbui’b Bepia 

I have your letter of even date. 

It ®6t8 forth the Oongrees position as I placed it before you. It is a 
matter of deep r^et to me that the Government liave not been able to appreciate 
the Con(^B position, meant just to satisfy the bare requirements of the people, 
whether ^ngressmen or others, who felt a cunscientioiis objection to helping a 
war to which they were iiever invited and which Uicy regard, so far as they ate 
^cerned, u one for saving the imperialism of which 1 udia is the greatest victim. 
Iheir objection is just as,conscientious as mine as a war resister. I cannot claim 
greater freedom for my conscience than for that of those I have named. 

As I made it plain in the course of our talks, the Congress is as much 
opposed to victory for Naaism as any BriUsher can be. But their objection cannot 
be carried to the extent of their participation in the war. And since you and the 
Secretary of State for India have declared that the whole of India is voluntarily 
helping (he war effort, it becomes necessa^ to make clear that the vast majority 
of the people of India are not interested in it. They make no distinction between 
Nazism and the double autocracy that rul(» India. Had Ilis Majesty’s Government 
recognised the freedom required in the stiecial condition of India, they would 
have justified the claim that they were receiving from India only such effort as 
they could voluntarily. The war parly aud the no-war party would have 
been placed on an equal footing so far as each worked fully non-violently. 

As to the last paragraph of your letter, I wish to remind you that it wtm 
never contemplated to carry non-embarrassment to the point of self-extinction or, 
in other words stopping all national activities which were designed to make India 
peace-minded and show that India’s participation could not benefit anyone, not 
excluding Great Britain. Indeed, I bold that if India were left free to make her 
choice, which freedom of speech implied, India would probably have turned the 
scales in favour of Britain and true liberty by the moral prestige which Britain 
would have then gained. 

I must, therefore, repeat that the Congress does still want to refrain from 
embarrassing the British Government in their war elfurt. But it. is impossible for 
the Congress to make of the policy a fetish by denying its cre^ at this critical 
period in the history of mankind. If the Congress had to die, it should do so 
in the act of proclaiming its faith. It is unfortunate that we have not been able 
to arrive at an agreement ou the single issue of freedom of speech. But I shall 
hug the hope that it will be possible for the Government to work out their policy 
in the spirit of the Congress position. 

I should like to touch ujran the otlior points I raised in our talks. But for 
fear of burdening this reply, I refrain. I shall hope to make a public statement 
on them as early as I can. 

In conclusion, let me thank you publicly for the groat courtesy and patience 
with which you listened to my very long statement and argument. And though 
our ways seem to diverge for the moment, our personal friendship will, as you 
have kindly said at the timo of saying farewell, bear the strain of divergence. 

As arranged, I am handing our corrcst<oudunce to the press for publication. 

Gakdhui’s Statements—Ibt.—•2nd. Oct. ’40 

Mahatma Gandhi issued the following statemcnls : 

Satyagrahis will not be impatient with me and argue with me or with 
themselves and say 'When will you give the word ? You have had your interview 
with the Viceroy. You have got what many of us had told you would get’. Your 
telling me this or that mattered little. The attempt was worth making. I bad 
told you that even if I did not get what I wanted from the Viceroy I would bring 
from Simla added strength for myself. Who knows that to have added strength 
is not better than weak success ? But my wisdom will bo tested by the manner 
in which I use the strength. 

llie Maulana Saheb has called the Working Committee for the eleventh 
instant. I hope I shall be ready then with my plan of action. But whatever it is, 
it will be good only if it earriea with it the united will of all Congressmen if not 
the whole nation. Then the visible action even of one man will be enough for the 
purpose intended. Meanwhile, please remember that there is to be no civil 
disobedience, direct or indirect. Any breach of tiiis will weaken tho cause because 
it will unnerve your general who ie Bnscc]>tiblc to tho slightest indiscipline. A 
generid in action has no strength but what is given to him by his people. 
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2nd. Statement—Ded. Oct. ’40 

It is my firm couvicUon tlmt British statesmen have failed to do the right 
thing when it was easy to do it. If India is wholly iu favour of participation in 
the war, they could have easily disregarded any hostile propaganda. But the 
determination to gag free expression of opinion, provided it was not in the least 
tainted wi^ violence, shatters Britain’s claim that Iiidia|a participation is voluntary. 
Had the Congress proposal been amtepted, such aid as Britain would have got 
from India would have been an asset of inestimable value. The non-violent party 
would have play«l an effective part fur honourable peace when the proper time for 
it was iu sight, as it must be some day. 

1 have iiecn shown the 'rimes’ comment on Iho breach. I accept the 
compliment about my reBourccfidiicss. But great ns 1 believe it to be, I own that 
it has its limitations. 'J'bere must be willingness on the other side. I regret to 
have to say I wholly missed it at the interview. 'I'he Viceroy was all courtesy 
hut he was uiiheuding and belicvtsl in the correcliicss of his iudgmeut and as 
usual had no faith in that of nationalist India. 'I'he Britisher is showing 
extraordinary bravery on the battle-field iu a marvellous manner. But he lacks 
bravery to take risks in the moral domain. 1 often wonder whether the latter has 
any place in the British politics. 

fiiiD. Statement—5th. Got. *40 

In the correspondence between H. E. the Victory and myself announcing the 
breakdown in the talks, I have said in iny letter that I would make a public state¬ 
ment covering matters not referred to in my letter. 

Before 1 do so I tliink it is necessary for my purpose to say a few words 
r^arding Lord Linlithgow. Me is straight iu his ttdk and always deliberate and 
economical in his language, lie is never equivocal, never leaves you in doubt as to 
his meaning. Me oouvoya the most unpalatable decisions with a calmness and 
courtesy which for the moment make yoti think that you have heard no harsh or 
bard decision. He listens to your ai^ument with a patience and attention I have 
never known sny other Viceroy of high functionary to show in an equal measure. 
He is never ruflicd aud never discourteous. 

With all this however, be is not to be easily moved from his position. He 
meets you witli his decision on the matter under discussion already made. He takes 
care not to let you think that it is so. But there is uo doubt about it that his 
decision is unchangeable. He is not rei^eptivc. He has amazing confidence in the 
correctness of his judgment. He does not believe in a gentleman’s or any other 
agreement. 1 have always felt that after the Gandlii-Irwin pact, British satraps 
decided that there should bo no more pacts. Whatever they wanted to do, they 
should do independently. It shows cither a high sciiso of justice or boundless self- 
assurance. I think it is the latter. He and I have become friends never to be 
part^, be the differences botwcoii us as great as they can bo. 

Holding such an opinion about the Viceroy it pains me to have to relate what 
I must of my impression of tiie talks which have ended in a divergence which, in 
my opinion, was wholly avoidable. Acceptance of my proiiosal would have been no 
lees beneficial to England tliau to India. 

1 went to Simla iu the capacity of a representative and as a friend. As a 
friend, I presented him with my doubts as to certain acts of the British Govern¬ 
ment. To have tliem dissolved was necessary lo enable me to determine my mental 
attitude which to me is more than auy visible act. I felt that the putting up by 
the Viceroy and tlie tlien Secretary of State of want of agreement by the Congress 
with princes, the Muslim I.cague and even the scheduled classes as a burier 
to the British recognition of India’s right to freedom was more than unjust to the 
Congress and the Indian pooi»lo. , 

I told die Viceroy that thcec three represented class or communal interests, 
whereas the Congress represented no particular class. It was a purely national 
organisation striving to represent India as a whole. And therefore, the CoiigreBB 
had always maintained that it would abide by the verdict of a national assembly 
elected on the basis of die broadest franchise. It had further declared its intention 
to abide by the vote of tbo separate Muslim electorate so far as special Muslim 
rights were concerned. 'I'hereioro it was wrong to speak .aa if Muslim rights needed 
special safe-guards as against the Congress. The same thing applied to the Bikhs. 

Tlie princes of the present day were a creation of the British Government to 
subserve the British interest. As against the plea that the British were bound by 
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speciid treaty obligations I contended that the Congress did not ask the British 
Government to disr^ard them. Only they conld not be used to bar Indian progress 
and it was vrholly wrong to expect the Congress to produce an agreement with 
them. The princes were not like other parties free to coiiclude any agreement with 
mo Congress even if they wished. Moreover the treaties, if they oblige the British 
Government to protect the princes, equally compel them to protect the rights of the 
pMple. But it has been abundantly proved that the British had rarely interfered 
with the princes purely on behalf of the people. If they had been as careful of the 
peoples' nghts, as they were bound by treaties to be, the- peoples’ condition would 
not have been as miserable os it is today. Had they been true to the treaties of 
their own making, the people of the States in India should bo more advanced than 
those of British India. I cited some telling illustration of this neglect of duty, 

G^e introduction of the scheduled classes in the controversy has made the 
unreality of the case of the British Government doubly unreal, 'They know that 
these are the special care of the Congress and that the Congress is innnitely more 
capable of guiding their interests toan the British Government. Moreover 
scheduled classes are divided into as many castes as the caste Hindu society. No 
single schedule class member could possibly and truthfully represent the 
innumerable castes among them. 

I had sought the interview with the Viceroy to see if my interpretation of the 
British argument had any flaw. I failed to get any satisfaction on the points raised. 
The Viceroy would not be drawn into a discussion. I can have no grievance about 
this disinclination to enter into any argument. Ho had every right to rely upon 
the fact that was a matter of high policy not admitting of argument. 

There is a certain cold reserve about the British oflicial world which gives 
them their strength and isolation from snrrouudings and facts. They do not 
wank to be too frank. 'They politely refuse to enter into an embarrassing argument. 
They leave you to draw what in inferences you like while they continue to maintnin 
their inflexible attitude. I suppose that is what is meant by the steel frame. For 
me this side of the British policy has been the least attractive. I had hoped against 
the warning of friends that t must be able to break through this steel wall of 
reserve and get at the naked truth. But the imperialist Britisher is firmly fixed 
in his saddle. Nevertheless I will not accept defeat. 

1 must strive to have the truth admitted by the British people that the bar 
to India’s freedom lies not in the Congress or any other party’s inability to produce 
an agreement which is in its nature imposstblc, but that it undoubtedly lies in the 
British disinclination to do the obviously right thiug. 

The unreality of the British reasons for refusal to treat India as a free country 
was not my only grouse. 1 drew the Viceroy’s attention to certain irregularitira 
in the prosecution of the war policy. 

There was agreement between us that there should be no compulsion as to 
war contribution. He has promised to examine all cases of hardship aud all other 
difficulties. 

My purpose was to leave no nonnd for misunderstanding and to fight, if there 
was to be a fight, only on well-defiucd issues and without bitterness. I want to 
enter upon the fight with the hope that its very fairness will compel the recognition 
that India deserves better treatment, not merely from the British but from ml the 
nations on the earth. 

Lest it might be said that the Ckmgress fights because it has failed to get 
mwer, I told his Excellency the Viceroy in the plainest words possible that toe 
Congress had no desire to mount to power at toe expense of -a siglo national 
interrat. It seeks no power save for toe whole imtiou. 

He will therefore, have no ojmosition from the Congress if he forms a cabinet 
composed of representatives of different parties. The Congress would be content to 
be in opposition so far as the war effort is concern^ and so long as the 
Government machinery has to subserve imperialist ends. 

The immediate issue is not independence. 'The immediate issue is the right to 
exist, that is, tlie right of self-expression which, broadly put, moans free speech. 
'lliiB toe Congress wants not merely for itself but for all, the only restraint being 
complete observance of non-violence. 1 hold that the condition answers all toe 
difficulties by whomsoever raised. 

4m Statrment 

I have had three days’ discussion with too Working Committee. Luring it 
I nufolded my plan of civil disobedience in so far as 1 was able to envisage it.' 
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Although 1 have boIo charge of the campaign, I could not think of taking the first 
step mthout consultation with the members of the Working Committee. In 
non-violent action one has to carry the co-workcrs with one, through the mind 
and the heart. There is no other way to ciiforec discipline or obedience to 
instructions. I must admit Uiat it was not plain sailing for me. There was 
stubborn dissent from two members. I tried hard to (tarry conviction to them but I 
fear I failed. They will, however, yield to obedience so far ns it is possible for them for 
the sake of discipline. The diiforenca of opinion solely centred round the quantity 
of civil disobedience and the restrictions with which it was hedged. 

1 disclose this part of the discussion to show that my plaq will fall short of 
the expectations of those whom the dissenters r^wcseiit. 1 would simply say to 
them : Wait patiently and see what hapiwns. Carry out instructions to the best 
of your ability. Do nothing to thwart the plan. If your reason rebels against 
it you will serve the cause by seceding and educating the people along yonr own 
lines. That would bo straight, bravo and stimulating in that the people will learn 
to appraise the value of diiiorcnt methods. You will cause (^oiifiisLon by preaching 
from the Congress platform anything contrary to the oflicial programme, especially 
when the wb()le organisation becomes like an army. It matters little whether 
one person offers civil disobedience or many. The rest have to render such support 
as they may be called upon to do. 

The plan is simply this. Direct action will be commenced by Sri Vinoba Ilhave 
and for tlio lime being confined to him only. And siiico it is to bo confined to 
individual civil disobedience and that too ot iiim only, it will bo so conducted by 
him as to exclude others directly or iiidinxstly. lint since it is concerned with 
freedom of speech, the public will be involved to an extent. It is oi>en to them 
either to listen to him or not. lint much will deiw.nd u)K)n what the Government 
wish to do. In spite of all attciu|)t to confine civil disobedience to individnals 
and for the moment to one only, tiicy can prccipituto a crisis by making it a crime 
to listen to him or read anythiiig written by him. But I tliiiik and believe that 
they do not want to Invite any trouble though tliey hold themselves in readiness to 
cope with every trouble that may face them, 

I have discussed with Shri Viuoba various plans so ns to avoid ail unnecessary 
friction or risks. T'ho idea is to make nil action as strictly non-violent as is 
humanly possible. One man’s violence, veiled or open, cannot go beyond a certain 
limit, but within that limit it would bo effective. One man’s non-violout action 
would bo despised and ridiculed by the non-l>clievcr in it. In truth while the 
effect of a given violeiic action can be reduced to mathematical terms, that of 
nou-violent action defies all calculation and has been known to falsify many that 
have been hazarded. How far 1 shall bo able to present an example of unadultera¬ 
ted non-violence remains to be seen. 

Who is Vinolia Bhavo and why tuia he been selected ? 

Ue is an under-graduate having left college after my return to India in 1916. 
He is a Sanskrit soholiu. Ho joined the Ashram almost at its inception. Uo was 
among the first members. In order to belter qualify himself he took one year’s 
leave to prosecute further studies in Sanskrit. And practically at the same hour 
at which he bad left tlio Ashram a year before, he walked into it without notice. 
I had forgotten that he was due to arrive tlint day. Uo has taken part in every 
menial activity of ihe Ashram from scavenging to cooking. Though be has a 
marvellous memory and is a student by nature, ho has devoted the largest part 
of bis time to spinning in which he has sircciuliscd as very few have. Me believes 
in universal spinning being the central activity wbicli will remove the poverty in 
the villages and put life into tlicir dcadness. ilcing a |born teacher, be has been 
of the utmost assistanco to Asha Devi in her development of the senemo of educa¬ 
tion through handicrafts. 

Shri Vinoba has produced a text book taking spinning as the handicraft. 
It is original in conception. He lias made scoffers realise that spinning is the 
handicratt par excellence which lends itself to being effectively used for basic 
education. He has revolntionised takli spinning and drawn out its hitherto 
unknown possibilities. For perfect spinning probably he has no rival in all 
India. 

He has abolished every trace of niitouebabilily from bis heart. Ho believes 
in communal unity with the same passion that I have. In order to know the 
beat mind of Islam he gave one year to the study of the Quran in the original. 
He therefore learnt Arabic, lie found the study necessary for cultivating a living 
contact with the Muslims living in his neighbourhood. 
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He has an array of disciples and workers who would rise to any sacrifice 
at his bidding. Ue is responsible for producing a young raan who has_ dedicated 
himself to the service of lepers. Though an nttor stranger to medicine, this 
worker hes by singular devotion mastered the method of treatment of lepers and 
is now running several clinics for their care, ilundreds owe their cure to bis 

labours. He has now published a hand book in Marathi for the treatment of 

lepers. Vinoba was for years the director of the Mahila Ashram in Wardha. 
Hus devotion to the cause of Daridranarayan took him first to a village near 

Wardha and now he has gone still further and lives in I’aunar, five miles from 

Wa^ha from where he has established contact with villagers through the disciples 
he has trained. . . . 

He believes in the necessity of the political independence of India. He is 
an accurate student of History. But he believes that real independence of the 
villagers is impossible without the constructive progarrome of which ‘khadi’ is the 
centre. He believes that ‘Oharkha* is the most suitable outward symbol of 
non-violence which has become an integral part of his life. He has taken an 
active part in the previous f-alyagraha campaigns. He has never been in the 
limelight on the political platform. With many co-workers, he believes that silent 
constructive work with civil disobedience in the background is far more effective 
than the already heavily crowded pultlical platform. And be thoroughly believes 
that non-violent resistance is impossible withdut a heart-belief in and practice of 
constructive work. _ . ^ , . 

Vinoba is an out and out war resistcr. But he respects equally with his 
own the conscience of lliose who whilst not being out and out war resistors have 
yet strong conscientious objection to participation in the present war. Though 
vinoba represents both tlie types, I may want to select another who will represent 
onlv one type, namely, conscieutions omection to participation in the present war. 


be. Moreover, the Oongress has declared that it will avoid all avoidable 
embarrassment to the Government consistently with its own existence. For that 
reason too, I had to strive to produce the highest quality irrespective of quantity. 

But Vinoba must fail as 1 must if we do not represent the Congress, Ibt 
alone the whole nation. And we shall certainly not represent either if they do 
not give us fnll-hcartod co-oiieration which is ceaseless prosecution of the conslriic- 
tive programme. It is not vocal co-operation that is required. It is co-operation 
in work that is needed. The signs of such co-operation will be phenomenal 
progress in spinning, complete disapperonco of untouchnbility and increasing sense 


binding on every Congressman. If it is disregarded, there is no co-operation. 

The representative character belonging to Vinoba and mo is then challenged, 
and I can say with confidence that if the full-hearted co-operation I want is 
forthcoming, not only will the issue of freedom of speech be decided in our 
favour but we shall have gone very near independence. Let those who will, take 
me at my word. They will have lost nothing and will find that they had 
had contribute greatly to the movement of freedom through truthful aud 


non-violent means. „ , 

Let me repeat the issue. On the surface, it is incredibly narrow—the right 
to preach against war as war nr participation in the present war. Both are matters 
of conscience for those who hold either view. Both arc substantial rights. Their 
exercise can do no barm to the British if their pretension that to ail intents and 
purposes India is an independent country is at all true. If India is very much a 
dependency in fact, as it is in law, whatever the British get from India can 
never be regarded as voluntary, it must be regarded as impressed. This battle 
of life and death cannot be won by impressed levies however large. They may 
win if they have the moral backing of an India truly regarded as free. 

Non-violent Congress cannot wish ill to Brilaiu, Nor can it help her through 
arms, since it seeks to gain her own freedom, not through arms but through un¬ 
adulterated non-violence. And tiio Congress vanishes if, at the crucial moment, 
it suppresses itself for fear of consequences or otherwise by ceasing to preach non¬ 
violence through uon-violent means. Bo when we probe the issue deep enough 
we disiiovei that it is a matter of life and death for ns. If we vindicate that 
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right all is well with us. If we do not, all is lost. We cannot then win Bwaraj 
through noii'Violent means. 

I know that India has not one mind, 'ihero is a part of India that is war 
minded and will learn the art of war through helping the British. The Oougresa 
has no desire therefore to surround ammunition factories or barracks and prevent 
people from doing what they like. Wo want to tell the people of India that if 
they will win Swaraj through non-violent means, they may not co-operate militarily 
witii Britain in the prosecution of the war. 

This right of preaching against participation in the war is being denied to us 
and we have to fight against the denial. Theroforo while thaj right will be exercised 
only by those whom I may select fur the purpose all the other activities of the 
Congress will coniinuc as before unless the Government interfere with them. 

A question has been asked why, if J attach so much im^iortance to qnality, 
I do not oircr civil resistance myself. 1 have already said that unlike as on previous 
occasions 1 do not wish to do so for the very gooil reason that my imprisonment 
is likely to cause greater cmbarrassiuent to the authorities than anything else the 
Congress can do. I want also lo remain ontsido lo cope with any contingency 
that may arise. My going to jail may bo interpreted as a general invitation to all 
Congressmen to follow suit. They will not easily distinguish between my act and 
speech. Lastly I do not know how things will shotie. I myself do not Know the 
next step. I do not know the Government plan. 1 am a man of faith. My 
reliance is solely on God. One step is enough for me. The next He will make 
clear to mo when Uio time for it comes. And who knows that I shall not be an 
instrument for bringing about iicace not only between Britain and India but also 
between the warring nations of tite cartli. This lost wish will not be taken lor 
vanity by those who believe lliat my faith is not a sham but a reality greater than 
the fact that I am iienning these lines. 

AuUEHTS, iMflUSONMENTS ANP BeAECHES ETC, 

The follotnn.i are seme of the cases o/ arrests, cmvictions, internments, 
extorumenls, searches, gagaiinj orders, and the like compiled from the daily press : 

In the United Provinces 

Lucknow, Aug. ss Ajit Kumar Ghosh and H. K. Dntt have been arrested 
under the defence of India Eules. 

Deoband, Auo. S9 Tiiakui Mukand Bingh, Vaid, has been arrested under 
the Defence of India Act, Eule 38, foe an alleged objectionable speech. 

Gorakhpur, A'lg. SO .•—Ram Prasad, Acting Becretary of the Gorakhpur Dist, 
Congress Committee has been arrested under the Defence or India Eules for deliver¬ 
ing an alleged objecUonablo speech. 

Allahabad, Aug. S') .-—Mohammad Zakaria arrested sometime back under the 
Defence of India Rules died on August 28 at the Colvin Hospital where he was 
operated upon for appendicitis. 

Caumpore, Aug. 80 .-—Ram Singh, Captain of the City Congress Volunteer 
Corps, was arrested at Tilak Hall for breach of the Government order issued 
under Eules 58 of the defence of India Eules. 

Bara Banki .—Earn Gopal Bushil, Jai Narain Brivastavn and Jngnl Kishore 
were sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, each under the Defence of 
India Bales. 

Lakhimpur Earn Autar Bharma has been sentenced to 15 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment under the Defence of India Bales. Jumna Prasad and Mangidi Lai 
have been arrested under the Defence of India Eules. 

Moradabad Girish Bobari Mathur was arrested on August 28, under the 
Defence of India Eules. 

Saharanpur .-—Ajit Prasad Jain, M.L.A. was arrested on August 27 in the 
court compound under a warrant issaed under the Defence of India Act. 

Agra Biaram and Dip Chand of village Chulbaolion, who were charged 
with alleged distribution of a leaflet containing the resolution of the executive 
council of the U. P. C, C. defining the attitude of Congressmen vis-a-vis the 
involuntary collection of war funds, were sentenced to six months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each by the sub-divisional magistrate of Etmadpur. 

Naini Tal :—Baraf Athar Ali and Dr. Aginhotri have been interned under 
Section 129 of Defence of India Rules in the Naim Tal jail. 

Allahabad, Aug. 81 Jogdisb Prasad, Asstt. Camp Director of the Quami 
Seva Dal Instiuctors' 'Training Comp and Earn Dularo were arrested under Section 
30 
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58 of the Defenee of India Rules. Pandit Eeshava Dev Malviya, Seoteta^ of the 
U. P. Ooneress Committee and the Camp Director of the Qnami Seva Dal 
InetrnctoTe’ Training Camp was arrested later at his residence on the same charge. 

Lueinow, Sept. 1 :—Charan Singh was arrested under the Defence of 
In^a Act. 

Banda Chanda Bhooshan Singh Cbaiidbary, General Secretary of the 
District Satyagraba Committee of Banda was arrested under the Defence of 
India Act. 

Benares, Sept, 6 Ramesh Chandra Sinha was arrested. 

Almora Bari Dat Kandpal, the Secretary of the District Congress 
Committee, Sardar Mohan Singh and Bbndar Singh and Ishwari Dntt have been 
arrested at Banikhet for wearing uniform and drilling under Section 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Allahabad .'—Shiva Balafc, Bam Dwedi, Gubardhan Singh, Om Prakasb, 
Hanuman Prasad Misra and Kallo Singh of the Qaiimi Seva Dal Instructors’ 
Gamp were arrested under the Defence of India llnles. 

Basti Iliralal, Uska Hagar, Jhenno Barn Harijan and Jagdish Prasad were 
arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Dehra Dun, Sep. 4 Bomondra Mohan Mukerji has been arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

Almora ;—Krishna Chandra Joshi has been arrested under the Defence of 
India Act for an alleged objectionable speech which he delivered at Lohaghat, 
district Almora. 

Jhanai Nityanand, Secretary of the Jbansi District Congress Committee 
died in Jail as a result of illness. 

Bhowali, 9-9-40 Motiram Pandoy has been served with a notice by the 
sub-divisional magistrate of Naini Tai, to show cause why action should not be 
taken against him under Section :-i8 of Defence of India Buies, for the speeches, 
alleged to have been delivered by him in public meetings. 

Mirzapur, 9-9-40 Ram Autar and Manikcband Vishwakarma, of Benares 
were anested under the Defence of India Bales. 

The local police searched the bouses of Bajachandra Agrawal and Cbandrika 

Bareilly, Sept. 8 A boy of 15 was sentenced to ten stripes under Section 
34(d) of Defence of India Buies. 

It is reimrted that the District Magistrate himself administered the stripes to 
the young boy. 

Cawnpore^ 10-9-40 Ten voluntas were arrested under Rule 58 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Cawnpore, 10-9-40 Thakur Nabor Singh was arrested under Section 38 of 
the Defence of India Uulos. 

Ram Dulorey, Joint Secretary of the District Congress Committee has been 
arrest^ at bis residence, Bamporo, for delivering an alleged objectionable B()eech. 

Rameehwar Dayal has been arrested under Section 56 of the Defence of 
India Act, 

Lakhimpwr, 40-9-40 ;—Oudh Beharilal and two others have been arrested under 
under the Defenee of India Act. 

Banda, 10-9-40 .‘—Chandra Bhusban Singh Chondhry was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for delivering alli^ed offonsivo ei>e^ on the arrest of 
Pandit Paliwal. 

Azamgarh, 10-9-40 Raghunath Rai Bharma and ITma Shankar Misra have 
been arrestM under the Defence of India Rules. 

Bttlandahahar, 11-9-40 Saligram. Nidbi Lai Garg and Tikba Singh have 
been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Meerut .'—The City Magistrate convicted Abdul Aziz a young boy under the 
Defence of India Act and sentenced him to one year’s rigorous imprisonment for 
pasting anti-war leaflets on walls. 

Sfirzapur, 13-0-40 Brijbhushan Misra, the editor, printer and publisher of 
a local Hindi weekly, Oramvasi was arrested on September 4 under the Defence 
of India Rules for an alleged objectionable editorial published in the issue of May 
13 and for an alleged objectionable speech delivered by him. 

Cawnpore, 13-9-40 .—Pandit Balkrisbna Bharma, General Secretary of U. P. 
G. C. was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment under Section 38 (5) of the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Cawnpore, 16 9-40 -Seven Congress Quami Scvadal Volunteers were arrested 
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KuW for drillinf!; in the Ganesh Sbanker 
M Ohniinilai (Jathadnr). Maarilal IMpathi. Ramawaroop 

Mura, ^bardhnndns, Shyanidov Sin(;h, Rajaram Fraaad and Ramcharan Avaatbi, 

Ahgarh —Malkan Bingb, president of the District Congress OoBHuittoe, 
Aligarh was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Oh volunteers, namely Dobi IaI Sab, Shibgiri, 

snankerlal Varma, Bbiblal Varmn and Dhaii Singh, were arrested here while 
parading on the flats in pursuance of their normal activities. 

Caivnpriro ;-^cven volunteers of the Satlar ilazar W ard Congress Committee 
were arrested by the police under Rule 08 of the Defence of India Rules. 

NawiMet :—Seven volunteers have been arrested lUidSr Section 68 of the 
Defence of India Act. 

Azamgarh je-»-40 .—Chit Ilahal Singh and Chandra Bali Singh, were 
arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Cajumpore ie-0-40 .—Raja Ram Sliastri was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

Cowmpore .—Seven Congress volunteers belonging to Hatia ward were arrested 
for aenauce of (lovernmciit order under Scutiun 58 of the Defence of India Rules 
banning drill of a military nature by non-ollicial organisation. ’ 

Sultanpur, JO-ii-40 Swami Narain Deo, Drag Prasad and Ram Lakhan. 

were arrested under Rule 38 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Shitla Prasad aud Jliagru, volunteers, were arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Bareitly 'Diakur Chandra Pal Singli, Ram Saran, Ram Swarup and Qulsari 
Lai were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Lakhimpur-Klwri .-—Raj Bahadur, Sant Kumar and Sheo Sahoi of Earampur 
Raima have been arrested under the Defence of India Act, 

Azamgarh. n-0-40 GoviudraJ Ral and Alakh Nath Rai, two instructors 

in the Anamgarh Congress Qaumi Seva Dal camp, were arrested while drilling. 

Shcoiiatli Giri, another instructor was arrested. 

S/-0-W .—llama lAchhan Tiwari, inspector of the Congress oflicea 
of the Benares divisiou, has been arrested niidcr Rules 34 and 38 of the Defence of 
India Rules. 

llama Nath Rai has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Jhansi, sl-9-40 Kunj Beharilal, member of Ao Ibrovincial Congress 
Committee, was arrested under Section 1119 of the Defence of India Rules (detention 
for unlimited peihid). 

Bijnov, as-a-io Bbara Bhusban, divisional organising inspector of the Meerut 
Congress Committee, was arrested under Sections 29 and 126 of the Defence of 
India Act on a warrant from Mcernt. 

Jhansi, SO 9-10 Qangadliar Joshi, President of the City Congress 
has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules for making 
obiecUonnblc speecli. 

MwzoJfariinijiar, gs-9-40 Oopi Chand has been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act, for having delivered a siiecch of an alleged objectionable nature. 

Ballia Viswanath Prasad ‘Mardana’ rociuber of the Ballia District 0( 
Committee, was arrcetetl under the Defence of India Rules. 

Moradabad, Sept, ss Ramkirit, Secretary of the City Congress Committee 
was arrested under Hula 38 of the Defence of India Rules. 

Sept, 93 Maulana Abusaeed Basmi, M.A., m.l.o., editor Medina, and General 
Secretary of the States’ Peoples' Conference of Bhopal, was arrestM under 
Defence of India Rules. 

Lucknow, Sept. S3 :—Gangadbnr Joshi, Piesidcnt of Jhansi Congress was 
arrested nndcr the Defence of India Rules for making alleged objoctionable speeches. 

Bansgopal. member of the Congress Committee was also arrested unoer the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Balrampur The homes of Bnlbhadra Nath Misra, secretary, Sbridutt Qani 
Mandal Congress Ccminittee, Gouda, and Taincshivor Prasad, vice-president, Balka 
Congress Committee were searched by the police. 

Lucknow Kishorilal Agarwala was arrested under Section 38 of the Defence 
of India Roles. 

In Tamil Nadu 

Madura, Aug. S4 K. P. Srinivasnn was arrested under the Defence of India 
Act for alleged obicctiouable specebes delivered by him recently in Virudungai 
limits. 
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alleged 


an 


Congress 
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Virudhunagar, Aug. S6 M. N. Adinarayanan was arreated by the 

!—P. Sambasiva Oupla, President, Mr. Sellam, Secretary 
and Pail van and Govindarajulu members of the local Jawahar Youth League were 
each sentenced to undergo one year’s rigorous imprisonment. „ .u 

TelUekerry, Aug. 37 T. C. Narayanan Nambiar, President of the Naratb 
and Kannadiparamba VilU«e Congress Committee, member of the K. P. C. 0. 
and Secretary of the Malabar Aided Elementary bchool 'Jcaobers Union, WM 
convicted by Mr. J. L. Wood, i.e.s.. Joint Magistrate, under the Defence of India 
Rules 39 (6) read with 39 (lb) and 34 (7) and sentenced to li. !• for 18 monihs. 
Erode, Aug. 37 M, Sitarama Singh was arrested under the Defence of India 

Madura, Aug. 38 The police have charged Mr. S. V. Bangiah, under the 
Defence of India Act for alleged tora-tomming false rumours about the war 
situation, which were likely to CTeato panic. 

Erode, Sept, 8 Srimati Ponkajammal was sentenced under Rule 3^5) of 
the Defence of India Rules for one year’s rigorous imiirisonment and Re. 2CXJ fine 
and in default to an additional four months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Bhimavaratn, Sep, 6 D. Sriramamurthi, secretary, of the Bhimavaram Taluk 
Congress Committee, and two others have been sentencM to nine months’ rigorous 
imprisonment with a fine of Bs. 100 each in default to undergo additional one 
month's rigorous imprisonment under the Defence of India Act. _ 

Theni, Sept. 9 The Periakulam Police have arrested Sangiah, member, Peria- 
kulam Town Congress Committee. S, Valivittan and M. Pcrumal Pilai, Congress 
workers under the Defence, of India Act on a charge of posting anti-war and anti- 
British notices on walls. , , .r. . v 

Coimbatore, Sep. 8 Govmdan, Masthiannan and Rangaswami who were 
charged by the Mettupalayam Police for alleged possession of anti-war leaflets and 
distributing the same last month at Mettupalayam were sentenced to one years 
rigorous imprisoument each under the Defence of India Act. 

CMngleput, Sep, 9 i—D. Ramalinga lieddiar, M. L. A., was arrested under the 

Defence of India Rules. . . j a ■ -i.! 

Triohinopoly, Sep. 9 Sub-Divisioiial Magistrate, Trichy, convicted Briraathi 
Jsnaki of Madura and her husband Qnruswami under the Defence of India Act and 

sentenced them to one year’s R. I. each. ^ ■ j l 

Madura, Sept. 11 Notice under Section 26, Defence of India Act, issued by 
the Local Government, was served on Mr. U. Muthuraroalinga Thevnr, M. L. A. 
at Kamuthi. restricting his residence to Madura till further orders. 

N. P. ^miab, Secretary of the Golden Rock branch of the South Indian 
Railway Union, and member, Trichy District Satyagraha Committee was sentenced 
to two years’ B. I. under tlie Defence of India Act, and six months’ R, 1. under 
Press fiSnergency Powers Act. , 

Erode, Sept, 10 M. Silaram Singh was convicted for being in possession of 
unauthorisM leaflets and prejudicial reports and sentenced to one years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and Re. 200 fine and in de&ult to anotlicr period of four months 
rigorous imprisonment. _ , ^ ^ 

Bamnad, Sept. 10 Durni Reddi, President of the Trade Union Congress, 

Virudhunagar was arrested under the Defence of India Act in connection with a speeb. 

Coimbatore, Sept. 13 Venkataswaroi, a Congress volunteer, was sen^iced to 
18 monks’ rigorous imprisonment by the Bub-Divisional Magistrate, Coimbatore, 
under the D^nce of India Act far alleged distribution of anti-war leaflets at 

Mettn^ala^^^.^ V, Sankaranareyana Pillai, Secretary of the Tuticorin 

Town Oongreas Committee and Secretary of the loi-al Labour Union, was served 
with an order under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules directing him to proceed 
to Tenkasi within 24 hours and to reside in and not to leave Tenkasi. He ia ask^ 
to abstain from making public siiecchcs till the order is cancelled and to keep the 
District Magistrate of Tiniievclly informed of his actual place of residence in 
Tenkasi ana every change thereof. , , . , 

Madura, Sep, 14 U. Muthuraroalinga Thevar, M. L. A. who left Madura on 
Sept. 12, in contravention of the order directing him not to leave Madura, was 
arrested at Tiruppuvanam station. 

Sivaganga, Sept. 10 P. Unanikririinan, Rrcrelary. Town SatyngTaha Com¬ 
mittee, Karaikudl, has been arrested under Bwtion 38 (3) of the Defence of India 
Rulcn for ^ olTenco of having made an anti-war speech at Kunuakkudi. 
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Negapaiam, Sept. 17 E< Syed Mniafnllah, President, Town Congress Cbm*, 
mittee, Negapatain, K, Lakshmaua Naidn, Municipal Councillor, Negapatam, B. 
Mahadevan and D. Sivagnanam Pillai. Sc<;retary, Spinners' Association were arrested 
by tlie Velipalayam Police under the Defence of India Act for delivering speeches 
at a Congress meeting held at Negapatam on 3rd September, 1940. 

Tirupattur, {N. A.), Sept. IS .--'J'lio Sub-Inspector of Police, Tirnpattnr, 
served a notice, under the Defence of India Act, on S. R. Krisbnan of Salem 
asking him to return to his native place Salem within 24 hours, not to address 
meetings and not to leave Salem until further order. 

Coeanada, Sept. 19 R. Batyanarayana and M. Jaganmohana Rao, wore 
arrested. It is alleged that they were found in possession of some unauthorised 
leaflets, which were seixed. 

Tirupur, Sej.t. Ill J. Simon Paul, Assistant Secretary of the Tirnpur Town 
Congress Committee has been directed under the Defence of India Rules to absttdn 
from making any imblic speeches till Uio_ canccllalion of the order. 

Kumbal:onai.i, Sep. SI :—M. Nagarajan has Itecn apested by the Negapatam 
police under the Defence of India Rules in coniiecliou with a speech. 

In Bengal 

A notice under the Defence of India Act, Sec. 2 was served on Rati Kanta 
Sarkar, Vice-President, Bengal Provincial 'Trade Dnion Congress and Assistant 
Secretary, North Calcutta Congress restraining him from making any B))eech at, 
or otherwise taking part in any pntdic procession, nteeting or assembly for one year. 

Ratish Mnllick, a Khinli worker, and Banchiram Patowari have been arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules at Noakhali on charges of possessing alleged 
obiectionabie literature and other documents. 

An English booklet entitled, ’‘The Road to Freedom” published by Mr. V. B. 
Karnik has been proscribed by the Government of Bengal under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Calcutta, Aug. ts Mrs. Rama Pakira and Mrs. Amiya Ghosh, were arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules following searches of their residences. 

Ashutosh Das was served with an order under the Defence of India Act, 
Rule 26 restraining . him from deltvcring any speech at or participating in any 
public meeting or procession for a period of ono year. 

Kalipadu Pngebi who was detained in the Presidency Jail under the Defence 
of India Act and was released recently, has i)ccn served with a notice under Section 
46 of the India Defence Rules directing him not to join any procession or deliver 
speeches in any meeting within a year. 

Noakhali, Sept. 4 Mnkhan 1 .aI Sen Sarma. President of the Fcni Congress 
Committee (Noakhali) has been arrested following simultaneous searches by ^e 
police of a number of bouses in Ihn town. 

Notices under Ute Defence of India Rules have been served by the District 
Magistrate of Noakbaii u|>on Mani Gopal Cbakravarty, Secretary of the Rarogunge 
Congress Coramirtec, and Motilal Majumdar, warning Uhem against alleged (Commu¬ 
nistic activities. Cbakravarty has further been asked not to mix with school students 
and other young men. 

Calcutla, So]). (! :—Mtiktiud Lai Sarkar, Oflice Secretary of the All-India 
Forward Bloc, was served with an order directing him under the Defence of India 
Rules, not to deliver any B])cc<‘1i at or otherwise take part in any public procession, 
meeting or assembly for a period of one year. 

For violating an order issued under the Defciieo of India Rules by the District 
Magistrate of Kluila, asking him to leave Ute district immediately, Kshirodo Das 
Gupta, Secretary of the Barrackporo Imbour Parly, has been arrested. 

Calcutta, Sept. S Abdui Momin. organising Secretary of the Provincial Kisan 
Sabha and Dliaraui Goswarai were rc-nrrested under tho Defence of India Rules. 

Calcutta, Sept. A';—Several Congress workers in tho town of Mymensingh have 
been ordered under the Defence of India Rules not to convene, attend, address, or 
in an^ way participate in any public procession, or meeting within the limits of 
the district for a period of six months. 

Benoy Krislnia Chondhry has been served with a notice under the Defence of 
India Rules, by the District Magistrate of Burdwan directing him to leave toe 
district immediately. 

Barisal, Scot, s :—An order of extornment under the Defence of India Rules 
was served on Narendra Prasad Roy. 

A mlraiut notice under the Defence of India Rules was served on Satyendra 
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Nath Daa Gupta requiring him not to go beyond the limits of the Barisal Muni* 
cipali^ and to report himself twice weekly at the Kotwali. 

Burdwan, Sept, 9 ;—Binoy Krishna Choudhnry has been served with a notice 
under the Defence of India Buies, by the district magistrate of Burdwan, directing 
him to leave the district immediately. 

Dacca, Sept, 9 Jatindra Nath Chakrnvorty, an M. A. student of the Dacca 
University has been served with an order under the Defence of India Buies to leave 
the limits of the district of Dacca within 24 hours. This order will remain in 
force for six months. 

Dacca, Sept, 9 .'T-IIaTiganga Bosock has been served with an order under the 
Defence of India Rules directing him to live within the limits of his Dacca 
residence for a period of six months. He shall have to attend the Thana once a week. 

Jemore, Sept, 10 .'—Satya Bose, a Congress worker, has been served with an 
order under the Defence of India Buies, externing him from the district of Jessore 
for a period of six months. 

Boby Sen and Nareudranath Das were arrested under the Defence of India 
Buies. 

Dacca, Sept, 10 Ohandranath Saha was arrested under the Defence of India 
Buies while ho was distributing anti-war posters. 

Narayanaganj, Sept, 11 :-Bub(Klh Onandra Charayya, President, Narayanaganj 
Scavengers’ Union was homo interned requiring daily attendance at the thana. 

In exercise of the power conferred by Sub-rule (1) of Buie 2C of the l^fence 
of India Buies, the Governor has directed timt, except in so far as they may be 
permitt^ by the Governor, the undermentioned {lersons shall not at any time 
after the ex|>iry of forty-eight hours from service of the order be in any place 
within the limits of Calcutta and its subarbs and the districts of the 24 Parganas, 
Howrah and Hooghly, the Asausol Sub-division of the Burdwan district and the 
Sardar Sub-division of the Midnnpore district. 1. Samar Sen Gupta of Calcutta. 
2, Knmud Sarkar of Calcutta. 3. SaWaranjan Chatter )00 of district Bakarganje, 
and 4. Birendra Kumar Bhattacharji of Calcutta. 

JesMore, Sept. 10 Externmont order under Defence of India Act has been 
served on Satyendra Kumar Basu by too District Magistrate, Jessore to leave the 
jurisdiction of Jessore Disitrict within 24 hours. 

Under the Defence of India Buies the Governor has proscribed the leaflet in 
Bengali entitled Sarkar-er-Juddhe Chanda Deo Na (Do not pay subscription for 
the Government’s War) published by the Bengal Committee, Branch of the 
Communist Party of India, and toe leaflet in English entitled “An appeal to toe 
Students of Bengal” issued by the Forward Bloc. 

Bepin Behari Chakravarly who was released from the Alipur Central Jail 
after serving out his full term of imprisonment in connection with an objectionable 
speech, was served with an order under the Defence of India Buies at toe jail gate 
directing him not to deliver any speech at or otherwise take part in any procession, 
meeting or assembly for a period of one year. 

Dacca, Sept. 11 Orders under the Defence of India Bales have been served 
on Rabindia Kumar Bose, President of toe District Students’ Federation, Makhan 
Ijal Dutta, Shashi Kumar Ghosh, Tnraprasad Chakravarty, Umaprasad Chakravarty, 
Swadesh Banjan Nag, Chiranjib Misra, Durgesh Bhattacharya, Kedarnato Mitra, 
Tarini Bbusau sbome, ex-detenuc, Cbaru Chandra Bay, ex-deteune, Nitya Ben and 
Phauindra Gnha interning them at their respective homes for six months. They 
were farther directed to report themselves to their respective police stations daily. 

Tangail, Sept. 13 :—Dosarathi Chowdhury. vice-president of the Tangaii Con¬ 
gress Committee, has been served with a notice under the Defence of Indm Buies 
prohibiting him from convening, attending and addressing or in any way taking 
part in any public meeting or procession within toe limits of the district for a 
period of six months. 

Calcutta Sept. IS Protab Singh has been served with a notice under toe 
Defence Boles by toe Commissioner of Police, directing him not to deliver any 
speech at or otherwise take part in any public meeting, procession or assembly for a 
paiod of one year. A similar order has been served on Abdur Bahim, a member 
of toe Kidderporo Dock Mnzdoor Union. 

Dacca, Sept. Id .— Mrityunjaya Kay has been served an order under the Defence 
of India Buies prohibiting him from carrying on correspondence wito a number of 
persons. Boy is already under orders of home internment. 

Calcutta, Sept Id Bobi Sen and Narendra Nato Das were arrested under 
the Defence of India Buies, 
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Dacca, Sept. IS The police searched a largo number of bouses and arrested 
the following: 

Dr. Saralkumar Sen Gupta, Rablndra Kumar Bose, President the district 
Student’s Federation; Taraprasad Chakravarly, Umaprosad Ghakravarty 5 T^arani 
Bhusan Shome; Cuiranjib Misra; Susilkuroar Ghoae; Durgesh Bhattacbarya: 
Makbanlal Dutt; Bwadeshraiijan Nog and Oharuchandra Roy, 

Calcutta, Sept, iS Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghosh has been served with a 
notice under the .Defence of India Rules directing him not to take part in political 
activities for a period of six mouths. 

Jeypore, Sept, 16 Lambodar Singh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. 

Feni, Sept. 16 :—FratuI Kumar Choudhnry has been arrested under Defence Rules. 

Searches and arrests were made under the Defence of India Rules in 
Calcutta, Uowrah, Belghurria and Dacca. Persons who were taken into custody 
included the following: 

1. Pratul Chandra Ganguli, 2. Jnan Chandra Majumdar, 3, Sripati Nandi. 
<1. Ranjit Sarkar, 5. Rakhoi Ghosh, 6. I'rabhat Ohakrabarti, 7. Bircu Ghattcriee, 
8. Sarat Chakrabarti, 9. Hari Kumar Roy Chowdhury, 10. Kshitish Bhownick, 
11. Dwijen Roy, 12, Dhireu Motikerjee, 13. Dobabrata Roy, 14. Tridib Choudhnry, 
ir>. Dinesh Ch. Ghatak, IG. Nalini Kar, 17. Ramprasad Mookerjeo, 18. Gharn 
Chakrabarti, 19. Rabiadra Nath Bhattochariee, 20. Pnlin Behary Paul, 21. Saral 
Kumar Sen-Gupta, 22. Rubiudra Kumar Bose, 23. Taraprasad Ghakravarty, 
24. Umaprasad Ghakravarty. 25. Taruut Bhusan Shomo. 26. Chiranjib Mishra, 
27 . Susil Kumar Ohose, 28. Durgesh Bhattacharyya, 29. Makbanlal Dutt, 30. 
Swadeshraniau Nng and 31. Cham Chandra Roy. 

Madaripur, Sept, 10 Panchanau Ghakravarty, President of the Siib-Divi- 
sional Congress Committee. Madariimr was served with an order by the district 
magistrate, Faridpur under the IMnnco of India Rules directing him not to 
participate in dissemination of news or protiagation of opinions and not to make 
any siieecb in any public procession, meeting or assembly for the duration of the 
war and for a period of six moullis thereafter. His muvemonts have also been 
restricted within tlie Mnnicipal area of Madaripur. 

Narayanganj, Sept. 13 Situi Chandra De has been required under an order 
of the Defence of India Rules not to go outside tho limits of the area of the 
Fanchdona Union Board, and not to attend meetings and processions. He has b^n 
asked to attend the thaiia once a week, 

Berhampore, Sept, 16 Mihir Kumar Mookberico and Nani Gopal 
Bhattacharjoe were arrested under tho Defence Act. 

Dacca, Sept. 16 Ananta Kumar Dcy was arrested at Dacca under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Balurghatf Sept. 16 Nripatl Bhusan Cbatterjco was arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Comilla, ,Sept. 18 .—The Houses of Messrs. Jnroini Pal, Biswa Sen, Dbiresh 
Ghosh and others wore searched and they were arrested under Section 129 of the 
India Defence Act, 

Suri, Sept. 18 Bustimal Lunnit was arrested under Section 129 of the 
Defence of India A<!t. 

Rammoy l)e of Midnaporc, and Biren Biswas of Khulna, student leaders have 
been served with notices under tho Defence of India Rules, directing them to leave 
the city of Oalcutta- 

Culcutta, Sept. 33 Bankim Mukerji, m.ThA. was sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous impriaoiimont and a tine of Rs. 500 in default six months’ moro, under toe 
Defence of India Rules. 

Dacca, Sept. 33 Sudhir Kumar Kushari, Secretary, Dacca Northbrook Hall 
Libranr was arrested under too Defence of India Rules. 

Tangail, Sept. 38 Dhirendra Nath Gbosc has been arrested by toe local 
police under Rule 129 of Defence of India Rules and kept in custody. 

Dinajpur Nirpati Ranjan Chatterjeo and Pratap Chandra Mojumder were 
arrested under too Defence of India Act. 

Dacca :—Amal Chandra Roy a student of tlie Dacca university was served 
with a homo internment order under the Defence of India Rules restricting his 
movements within the four walls of his house at Sough Maisuudi. He wili have 
to attend the thana once a week. This order will bo in force for six months. 

Bangpur .—Susil Chandra Dev has been arrested under Section 129 of the 
Defence of India Rules. 
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Eeplying to tt question in Bengal Assembly the Home Minister stated that 
451 persons were arrested under the Defence of India Rules, 60 have been restricted 
in their movement, and 328 have been subjected to other restrictive orders; 38 
meetings and 3 processions were banned. Ten orders have been issued on news* 
papers under the Defence Rules. 317 iiersoiis were serving sentences of imprison* 
ment for offences against Defence Rules. No action has been taken against any 
person participating in the Ehaksar movement in Bengal. 


In the Punjab 

Amritsar, Sept. J,:—Three Congressmen, Mohindralal, Hansraj Schpl and 
Omprakash, have been ‘arrested under the Defence of india Act for ullcgea objec* 
tionable speeches delivered by them at Congress meetings. 

Amritsar, Sept. S : —Gaini 'I'ara Singh, president of tlie Lahore Cantonment 
Congress Committee was arrested under (he Defence of India Act for delivering 
alleged objectionable si)oeches and reciting alleged prejudicial poems at Congress 
meetings. 

y| nmfsor, Sapt. 4 .—The Police have arrested Knrtar Singh, secretary of the 
Ward Congress Committee, under the Defence of India Rules for alleged objection* 
ftblo 6p6Ccll68* 

Amritsar, Sept. S Gnbu Kliariksiiigh has been sentenced to one and half 
year’s rigorous inprisonmont. 

Lahore, Sept. 6 Sodhi I’indi Das was arrested from the Gradlaugh Hail 
under the Defence of India Act. 

Pandit Gian Chand was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Amritsar, Sept, (t The local police arrested Sariiar Dalipsingh Tapiala, 
President of the Ajnala Congress Committee under Uic Defence of India Rules 
for an alleged objectionable stieceb in the Court compound. 

AmriVsor, Sept, d :-Baba Jawahar Singh Unrj was convicted and sentenced 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under Buie 38 of the Defence of India Rules 
on a charge of delivering an objectionable speech. 

Ludhiana, Sept. 7 (Ihulam Mohammad, Secretary of the City Congress 
Comraitteo has been arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

JuUundur, Sept. 8 The residence of Pandit Saligram Farashar was raided 
by the police and searched. 

Pour workers, namely Sardar Thakur Singh, Babu Jawala Singh, Bhai 

Bakhshish Singh and Dalip Singh, were arrested under the Defence of India Act. 

Lahore, Sept. 0 :—Sardar Qo]>a{ Singh, a member of the Punjab Congress 
Working Oommittee and the A. 1. C. C. was arrested under Section 38 of the 
Defence of India Act for delivering alleged objectionable speeches. 

Dr. Krishna, general seoretary of the Karual District Congress Committee was 
arrested under Sections 43/38 of the Defence of India Act in connection with 

alleged objectionable speeches. , . . , ~ , 

Amritsar, Sept. 11 :—Mubariksogar, a member of the A. 1. C. C. has been 

arrested under the Defence of India Rules, 

Lahore, Sept. 11 :—Hafiz Salamat Ullah. a Congress worker, has been 
awarded one year’s bard labour by a Kbanowal Magistrate under the Defence of 
India Act on a charge of reciting an objectionable poem at a public meetiim. 

Sialkot, Sept. 15 :—Four Congress workers namely, Vidyasagar, Kundanlal, 
Madanlal and Harichand were arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Amritsar, Sept, 10 Sant Amarsingh was arrested under the Defence of 
India Rules. , , 

Lahore Raibans Singh was arrested undenr the Defence of India Rules. 

Raiwant Singh has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 


In Behar 


Patna, Sept. 8 Dbalu Sbarraa and two others were arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules for crying anti*war slogans before the local police station, 

Oaya, Sept. 9 :—A big ^>osee of police force searched the Niamatpur Ashram. 
Gaya, in presence of the Additional Superintendent of Police, Gaya. The whole 
Ashram and Niamatpur village were cordoned by the police. After a thorough 
search nothing objectionable was found. 

Sept. 11 ’.—Abut Hayat Chand was sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprison* 
ment and to pay a fine of Rs. 20. 

Oorakbnath Singh was sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 50. 
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Oaya, Sept, 10 Vijneshwar Miara has been arrested under the Defence 

Rules. 

Patna. Sept, 16 Bhyamnaiidan Sin^'h, M.L.A. was arrested at Nanbatpore, 
Patna District, under the Defence of India llules. 

Patna, Sept, m Rajcndia Paudey has been sentenced under the Defence of 
India Rules to two years’ riKorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 50. 

Patna, Sept, is Bamchander Sharma, Secretary of the Patna District 
Forward Bloc and a member of the Provincial Kisan Council, was arrest^ under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

Mazafiarpur. Sept, IS .-—Jugal Kishore Ehauna has been ' arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Maughyr, S.pt, 18 .-—Eight persons have been arrested here under the Defence 
of India Rules following simidtaiicous searches of their residences in the town. 

In Sind 

Karachi, Sept, 1 Maqlmol Hussain, a Congress worker, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Act for dolivering an alleged anti-war speech. 

Karachi, Sept, it :—llasliu Kewalramani and Tobilramani, President and 
Secretary respectively, of tlie Karachi Students* Union were arrested on Sept. 3 
morning under the Defence of India Rules. 

Karachi, Sept. It : —Shahnswas, an advocate and Kassim, printer of the Sind 
Mnslim press were arrested'under the Defence of India Rules for having printed 
and published ccrUiii anti-war literature. 

Karachi, Sept. IS Mohonied Amin Kboso, member of the Sind Assembly, 
was arrested under the Defence of India Rules. 

Quetta, Sept, iO Arbab Abdul tiadir. President of the Quetta Branch of tho 
Anjnmane Watan, has been seutenecd to one year’s rigorous iraprisonmeiit under 
the Defence of India Rules on a charge of tlelivcriug an obiectionablo speech 
at I^ralai. 

Karachi, Sept, SO .-—Under tbo Defonee of India Rules, the Sind Government 
has proscribed an Urdu poster, entitled ‘Political Situation of the Islamic world’, 
purix)rted to have been issued by Jamia Milia, Delhi. 

In Mahakoshal 

JuhbtUpore, Sept. 33 .-—Our Prasad Jaiswal and Bansbidhar Chaoraskya, 
Resident and Secretary respectively of tho Mandal Congress Committee, Pachmarhi, 
in the Hoshaiigabad district of the Jiibbulpore Division have been arrested under 
the Defence of India Rules. 

In Delhi 

New Delhi, Sept. It .-—Krishna Nair of the Naroal Gandhi Ashram and 
Shatrnghan Sbarma were arrested by the local )ioiico under the Defence of India 
Rules in connection with allcgial objoctionable speeches delivered by them. 

New Delhi, Sep. 11 Sriraali Brijarani. a Congress worker, was arrested under 
the Defence of India Roles in connection with a siieech she delivered at a ladies’ 
camp in Bassipiw vidago. 

Neio Delhi, Sep. 18 ;—Mauiana Ififsul Rahman, a member of tho Jamiat-Ul- 
Ulema Hind Working Oommitlee and a member of the All India Congress 
Committee was sentenced to six montlis’ rigorous imprisonment. 

In Assam 

Silchar, Aug. 13 Sukumar Nandi. Bhani Nandi, workers of tho Sylbet- 
Cachcr Mazdoor Union and Gopendra Roy, Asstt. Secretary of tho C^char District 
Congress Committee, were arrested in connection with the recent labour unrest in 
the Allenpur Tea Garden, where the garden authorities have declared a lockout 
following labour strike there. 

Shillong, Sept. 70 :—A leaflet in Assamese entitled Communist Bulletin of 
the Assam Branch of the Communist Party in India and all other documents 
containing copies, rei-rints or IraiislaiionB of or extracts from the said leaflet have 
been declared to be forfeited by the Governor. 

Sylhet, Sept. H3 Chittaranjan Das, an Asstt. Secretery of the Sylhet 
District Congress Committee, has been arrested under the Defence of India Rules, 

In Qujarat 

Ahmedabad, Ai g. 13 Hariprasad Desai and Banchhod Patel were arrested 
under the Defence of India Act. 

31 
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Ahmedabad, Aug, SO Tndulal Yagnik was sentenced to two years’ rigorons 
imprisonment under Section 26 (6) of the Defence of India Bales on a charge of 
committing a breach of the order of the Govt, of Bombay prohibiting him, among 
other things, from not contributing to the press. 

In Andhra 

Guntur, Sept. 6 Madabhnsi Venkatchari was arrested. 

Guntur, Sept. S9 The Deputy Magistrate, Guntur, has served orders under 
Bee. 144, Gr. P. 0. ou the City Congress Siwialist Party, the City United Congress 
Party, the City Stndents’ Union and tlic Press Workers’ Union prohibiting Uiem 
from holding meetings witltin live miles radius of Guntur for a period of one month. 

The District Superintendent of Police served a notice on Subba Eao, 
Eamasubbiab, Narasimhamurthy and Briramuln prohibiting them from taking out 
any procession and holding any meeting in connection with "Detenue Allowance 
Day”. 

In Nagpur 

Nagpur, Sept. 3 Bhrihari Bhise has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous impri* 
sonment under the Defence of India Buies for making an alleged objectionable 
speech at Umred. 

hi N. W. F. P. 

Peshawar, Sept. £0 :~Ram Sarnn Nagina, Office Secretary of the Peshawar 
Congress Committee, has beeu sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. Ho 
was arrested under the Defence of India Buies for the publication of alleged 
objectionable literature. 

In Karnatah 

Bhai Tendulkar and Bhai Shetye V. G. have been arrested under the Defence 
of India Act. 

Two Weeklies ‘Oongreas’ and ‘Gofan* have been asked to furnish securities of 
Bs. 2000 each. 

Bambhau Nisnl has been sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Bs. SO. 

Shri Vasant Tulpulo has been sentenced for two years and a fine of Be. 200. 

In Bomhay 

Bombay, Sept, 17 F. G. Savant and Vithoba Padam, two labour workers, 
were arrested under the Defence of India Buies in connection with certain speeches 
they made in the labour area recently. 

Bombay, Sept. 91 : —^I'he Government of Bombay has demanded securities of 
Bs. l,CO0 each under Sections B (B) and 7 (3) of the India Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, from Mr. Vyaukatesh Pradyumnaebarya Varkhedkar, keeper of 
the Bur Bbarati Mudrannlaya, Pandharpur (Bholapur) and Pandurang Tiikaram 
Utnat, publisher of the Marathi nowspaiier “Gophan” of Pandhsrpur,_ for printing 
ana publishing matter of the nature described in Clause (h) of Bcction (1) of that 
Act. .All copies of the issue, dated the I9th August, 1940 of the ’Gophan’ newspaper 
publishing the oirending article have also been declared to be forfeited under 
Bection 19. 

Bombay, Sept. 13 Raoji Bhju Patel was arrested .in Bombay on bis arrival 
from Aden. 



The All India Muslim League 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Bombay—Slat. Aug. to 2nd. Sept. 1940 

'J'he Working IJorainittcc of tho All India Mnalim Tjcngue conitncncod its 
three day session at Bombay on the Slat. Angnit 1940 and concluded on the 
2nd. September after passing a number of resolnlions one of which iwinilted 
such Mussalmans as thought they could serve any nsetUl purpose by merely 
associating tbemscives with war committees to do so. Tho following is the full 
text of the resolutions 

1. Viceroy’b Deoi.abatios 

The working commitlce of the All-India Mnslim I.ieagne have given their 
most earnest iiiid careful consideration to the statement issued hy his Excellency 
the Viceroy on tlie 8lh of August, 1940, and the anthoritalivc amplification and 
clarification of it liy Mr. Amery, the S^retary of i:'late for India, on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government in Uie course of the India debuto in tlic Mouse of Commons 
on tho 14th of August, 1940. The commiltco consider Uiat these prononneements 
constilnte a considerable progressive advance towards lltc approach of tho point of 
view and the position taken up by the All-Iiidin Muslim longue on belmlf of the 
Muslim India regarding the ttroblcm of tho future conslituUou of Indio, and the 
committee also note with satisfaction that his Majesty's Government have, on the 
whole, practically mot the demand of the Muslim League for a clear assurance to 
the ciTeot that no future constitution, interim or final, should be adopted by the 
British Government without their approval and consent. 

2. Unity op Nationat. Life 

The working <-omniittec place on recoid that some of the observations made in 
the statement of his Excellency the Viceroy and also in tlie speech of the Secretary 
of State for India, with regard to the theory of unity of national life which does 
not exist, arc historically inaccurate aud self eontraaictory. Such observations are 
calculated to raise apprehensions in the minds of tlio Mnssulmans of India, aud 
therefore, the comndltee deem it necessary to reatlirm and make the ]H>Bition clear 
once mote that iho committee stand by the Lahore resolution and the basic 
priiioiples underlying tlio terms thereof, proposing the division of India and the 
creation of independent states in the nortli-western and eastern sones of India 
where the Muslims are in a majority, aud the committee declare their determination, 
firm resolve and faith tliat tho partition of India is tlie only solntion of tlio most 
dillicult and complc.<i problem of India's future constitution aud are glad to state 
that tho vital im|iortaneo and the true a8))cct of this question are being fully 
realised by tlie British Parliament ; and tliat his Majesty’s Government are now 
folly apprised and sicxed of the realities of the situation. 

The Muslim Li^agiii) again makes its position clear that tlie Muslims of India 
are a nation by themselves and will exercise their right to self-determination and 
that they alone are the final judges and arbiters of Uiciv own future destiny. 

Viceroy’s Execotive Codncii, 

The working committee appreciate that his Majesty’s Government have 
conceded the princijilo urged upon them by tbe Muslim Lcagun that in order to 
secure genuine and fidl support of Muslim India and such other parties as are 
and have b&n ready and willing to undertake the responsibility ami are prepared 
to make ewiy contribution to tlio intensification of the war efforts ana for the 
defence of India with a view to meet any external danger or aggression and to 
maintain internal security and peace they should forthwith associate the representa¬ 
tives of the Muslim League with authority and power as partners in tbe central 
and provincial Oovcrnincnts and establish a War Gouncil which will include 
Indian princes aud thus secure tlieir cooperation also. 

The committee, therefore, are glad that his Majesty’s Government provisionally 
and during the prosecution of the war have decided upon the expansion of 
Executive Council of the Governor General and tho establishment of a War 
Advisory Council on an all-India basis, although they regret that his Majesty’s 
Government have declared that they at this stage do not contemplate non-offloial 
advisors in the provinces which are at present administered by the Governors under 
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Beotion 93 of the OoTernmcnt of India Act. The committee, however, find that the 
epecifio offer now made as embodied in the letter of the Viceroy dated Aug. 14 
purporting to give effect and implement that principle of cooperation with authority 
in Government as partners is most unsatisfactory and docs not meet the require- 
ments nor the spirit indicated in the resolution of this committee of June 16 
which was communicated by the president to the Viceroy by his letter of that date 
nor does it meet the memorandum that was submitted to his Excellency by the 
president on July 1. . .. .. 

In these circumstances the committee find it very dimcult to deal with this 
offer for the following reasons : (1) Neither the president npr the committee were 
consulted as to the number of the proposed increase of additional members of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General. (2) The committee are not yet aware 
of the manner in which the entire Executive Council will be reconstituted. (3) 'J'he 
committee have no information as to which are the other parties with whom the 
Muslim League will be called upon to work. (4) 'J'he committee understand that 
the president has not been informed as to what portfolios will be assigned to 
everyone of these additional members. ‘I'he committee are merely asked without 
any further knowledge or information, except that the total number of members 
of the expanded Executive Council will he in the neighbourhood of 11, to send a 
panel of four out of which two will be selected for apiwintment as members of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council. (5) The committee have considered 
the system of panel suggested and they are of the opinion that it is open to many 
objections, is not desirable and does not commend itself to them. (6) As r^ardfs 
the proposed War Advisory Council the committee do not know its constitution, 
composition and functions beyond the information that it will probably consist of 
about 20 members and the committee are asked to submit a panel out of which 
four will be nominated by the Viceroy. In these circumstances the committee 
consider the offer unsatisfactory and request the Viceroy to reconsider the matter 
and hereby authorise the president to seek further information and clarification. 

4. MoSUM LkAGDB’B OOHDOhinfCB BESOtUXIOS 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim Ijeague . 
resolution touching on the death of Mr. Asbiq Warsi of Gaya 
session for a brief period as a mark of respect to the deceased. 

5. DiscmJSAEY Action 

The working committee of the All-India Muslim I.eague passed a resolution 
appointing a committee with Nawab Mohammad Ismail Eban and Nawahzada 
Inaqat Ali Khan to examine the cases of those members of the council of the 
AlMndia Mnslim League who joined the war committees in contravention of the 
League resolution and take such disciplinary action as appropriate. The following 
is the text of the resolution 

The working committee hereby appoints a rnramittco consisting of Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Khan and Nawalizada Liaqat Ali Kluin, to examine the cases 
of those members of the council of the All-lnuia Muslim T.«agne who have acted 
in contravention of the resolution of tlio woiking committee of June 16, 1940 
regarding the war committee and empower the committee to take snob disciplinary 
action against such members as it may consider appropriate. 

6. Association wrrn War CoMMn'TEES 


and 


a condolence 
adjourned its 


The resolntion of the working committee at Bombay on June 16, 1940, reqnest- 
ting the Mussalmans generally and in narticular the members of the Muslim League 
not to serve on tiie war committees and to await further instructions from the 
president pending the result of the negotiations with the Viceroy was not a decision 
that adopted the policy of non-cooperation with the Government as has wrongly 
been represented by tiie enemies of the Muslim Lei^ne but on the contrary was 
intended to urge upon the Government a line of action and policy which they should 
adopt to secure more effective cooperation in the prosecution of the war, 'I'wo very 
vital points were raised for which the committee have been pressing the Government, 
namely, (1) that no constitution either interim or final would bo adopted by bis 
Majesty’s Government without the approval and consent of Muslim India and (2) 
that in order to secure the wholehearted support of the Mussalmans, it was iniiic- 
rative that within tiie framework of the present constitution Muslim India leader¬ 
ship should be associated as a partner in the realm of tiic central and provincial 
Governments forthwith. 
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As a result of tho iiegotialions the working committee are glad to state that 
the first point has now been praoticnlly met t>y the statement of his Excellency the 
Viceroy of Aug. 8, 1940, and the amidilicatioii and clarification of that statement 
by Mr. Amery, tlio Secretary of State for Imlin, in the course of his speech on Aug. 
14, 1940, in Parliament, and the committee note with satisfaction that the Govern¬ 
ment have accepted the principle of tl>c second point that was urged upon them, 
namely ‘cooperation with authority and power’ in the Governments in order to 
prosecute the war successfully. 

In view of these circuiiistances the working committee leave those Mnssalmans 
who think that they can serve any useful purpose by merely associating tbemselves 
with the war committees free to do so. 

The committee are of o]union that the Government should, in fact and not 
merely in principle, take without delay the Muslim leadership into their complete 
confidence and associate tliem as equal partners in charge of the reins of the 
Government in the centre and in the provinces in order to secure a genuine and 
wholehearted cooperation of Muslim India in tho proseciitioo of the war 
successfully. 

7. VOJ-UN l'EER OnOAKISATIONS 

The working commillco have carefully considered the notification of the 
Government of India of Aug. 16, 1940 together with tlie explanatory communique 
issued by the Goveriimcut of India on Aug. 24 with regard to the volunteer orga¬ 
nisations. ihe Muslim National guard corps were started over two years ago and 
the aims and objects of the organisation are defined in resolution No. 4 of the work¬ 
ing committee pusseJ on June 17, 194U, which runs as follows : 

To train and discipline Muslims in coordinate activity for social and phy¬ 
sical uplift of the Muslims and to maintain fieace, tranquillity aud order in the 
country. 

Recently insi ructions were given to tho provincial Leagues to strengthen the 
Muslim national guard corps and to give tliem such _ training as would enable them 
to discharge their duty of maintaining peace, tranqidlity and order in the country 
worthy of the best traditions of Tslum aud to assist at and control tbe meetings of 
the Muslim league and generally for the jiurposo of social service aud uplift. The 
committee therefore are of opinion Unit the bnu iuii)Osed by the Government is not 
intended to prohiliit or restrict such legitimate activities. In these circumstances 
the committee direct tho various provincial leagues to exert every nerve to start, 
organise, and strenglbcu the Muslim national guards and the committee trust that 
their activities will be carried on within tbe limits of the law. 

8. Dm, HI ruoviNciAi. Lbagce Dissolved 

The comniitfce after hearing the prcsideiit of the Delhi provincial Muslim 
League and the hon. eccrclnry of tlie All-India Muslim I,«ague are of opinion that 
on account of the deadlock created by a section the activities of the Delhi provin¬ 
cial Muslim League liave been seriously ailuctcd and therefore the best course in the 
interest of the Miisalinnus of Delhi would bo to dissolve tho present provincial 
Muslim Tioagiie of Dcllii and they lietcby do so and empower the hon. secretary of 
the All-India Muslim League to make arrungeiiicnts for holding fresh elections to 
the provincial League aud all its branches under bis dircctiou and coutrol. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

New Delhi—28th. September 1940 

llFJECa'iON OP Viueeoy’b offer 

The next meeting of the Working Committee commenced in New Delhi on 
the 28th. September 1S40 with Mr. M, A, Jinnah presiding. There was a record 
attendance, only three members being aiiseut, namely, Mr. Fazlul Huq, 
the Nawab of Mamdot and llegum Mohammed All, the former two being ill. 
At the outset, Mr. Jinnah reported to the meeting the result of his interview 
with the Viceroy on Keptembor ‘24. 

Tbe Bub-Oonimittee, which was cnlnisled witli tbe drafting of the resolution, 
took nearly two iiours to finish its labours and presented tho dmft resolntiou to 
the Working Committee soon after U p.ni. 'I'hc Working Committee discussed 
the draft for three hours. 'J'he sub-commitlcc consisted of Mr. Jinnah, 8ir 
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Bikander Hyat Khan, Chatidhori Ekaliquzanian, Nawab Mohd. lamail Eban 
and Nawabzada Liaqnatali Eban. 

It will be recalled that at its racetinpc in Dombay on September 2 tbe Working 
Committee of tbe ijeagne authorized Mr. .linnab, to seek furtbcr uiformatioa and 
clarification on the following six specific points :— 

(l):The number of additional members it was proposed to appoint to the 
Executive Council of tlie Governor-General. (2) 'I’lie manner in vmich the entire 
Executive Council will be reconstituted. 'I’he other parties with whom the Moslem 
Ijeague will be called upon to work, (4) The portfolios to be assigned to every 
one of these additional jnaembers. (5) The undosirnbility of the panel system for 
nomination of additional members to the Executive Council. (C) The fiiuctioiiSi 
constitution and com|)oeition of tlio War Advisory Council, 

The following was the text of the resolution ;— 

“TTie Working Commillne of tlio All-India Moslem League at their meeting 
at Bombav on September 2 last, after eonsidcring the letter of Ilia Excellency the 
Viceroy, dated August 14 last and addressed to tbs I’resident, coniaining a specifio 
offer m regard to the proposed expansion of the Governor General’s Executive 
Council and the establishment of a War Advisory Council, rrciiiestcd Ilia excellency 
to reeonsider the matter and authorized the iTcsidcut to seek further information 
and olarificatlon, particularly on tlic ixtiuls set out in the resolutions, before the 
Committee could deal with the olTer. 

“As a result of the communication of these resolutions to the Viceroy, His 
Excellency invited the President to meet him on Beptember 24 and, after a full 
and free discussion of tlie points arising out of those resolutions. His Excellency 
was pleased to send a formal reply, dated September 25. After giving their most 
earnest and careful consideration to the whoio matter, tbe Committee, notwithstand¬ 
ing their desire from the very beginning to help in the prosecution of the war and 
the defence of India, regret that they arc unable to accept the present offer for the 
following reasons 

“That tbe inclusion of only two representatives of the Moslem League in the 
proposed expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council—of which neither 
the total strength nor tbe number of additiouat members has so far been definitely 
determined—does not give any real and substantial share iu the authority of tbe 
Government at the Ccnlre; 

“That no indication has been given as to what would be the position of the 
Moslem League reprcsoutalioii in the event of any other ])arty deciding at a latter 
stage to assist in the pro8e<'.iiUon of the war and tbe Government agreeing to 
associate it with tlio E.xecntivo Council—a situation which might involve a 
substantial modification and re-shulHing of tbe cxecntivc. 

‘‘That, so far, Uie Government <io not propose to appoint non-olllcial advisors 
in those provinces which are being administered by tlio Governors under Section 93 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. The Committee feel that without the 
association of the Moslem League ropresentatives in the administration of those 

S rovinoes, it would not bo possible to secure real and elTcctivo co-operation of the 
[ussalmaiis. 

“That the proitosed War Advisory Council is yet in its embryo form and no 
information is available as to its constitution, eom)iosilion and functions, except 
that it will probably consist of about 2G members and that tbe question of sotting 
it up will be considered after the exjwiBion of the Executive Conucil is 
complete ; and 

That out of the various points raised in the resointion of the Committee of 
Beptember 2, only one relating to a panel, has been satisfactorily met.” 


The League Council Proceedings 
New Delhi—29th. September 1940 

'The session of the Council of the All-Indin Muslim Tjcngue attracted a record 
attendance and was representative of all parts of Judin. The Arabic College ball. New 
Delhi where tbe session was held on tbe ZOtb. Sept, was literally packed to sullb- 
cation ; and besides the members of tlio working committee, there were present the 
Nawab of Chhatari, Mr. Bnbrawnrdy, Bir Bikandar Hayut IGian, Mr, Abdul Hayo, Sir 
Kiauddin, Sir Kaza Ali, the Itaja of Piiq>ur, Mauiaua Hasiat Mohani, Ghulam Bhik 
Narang, Nawabzada Khurshicl Ali Khan and Mir Amjad Ali. 
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At the outset Sir /.iaiiddin Bup;p;oBted to the preaident that he Bhould tell the 
house what had passed between him and Uto Viceroy and give a general background 
to the resolution to enable the members to east their votes correctly. Mr, Jinn^ 
said that ho would willingly place the full correspondence that had passed between 
him and the Viceroy before the council to enable members to appraise oorrecly the 
situation. Ho then made the following statement :— 

Mr. Jisnau’s State.ment 

‘The British Government appear to Imvo no intention to part with power. 
In making the pceseiit ull'er. tlicy were trilling with 00 millipns of Muslims who 
are a nation. 'J’he long-drawn iiogotiatiuus which the Viceroy has been carrying 
on with the various parties lea<l to only one conclusion, namely, that the British 
still wish to coiuimie the relationship ol master and servant. Wo will not submit 
to this ixisiliou’. 

Mr. Jinnah said that the Mussalmans were fully alive to the dangers created 
by the war and in their own interest, they were anxious to render all possible 
assistance to tlie Government in the prosecution of the war. At the same time 
tliey were convinced that in order that their assistance might be of real value and 
be efleotive the Muslim League iiiiist he )>laceU in the position of authority in 
tile Government both at tlie <-entrc and in the provinces. 

After referring to his curicspondencc with the Viceroy, which he said would 
bo released to the press today, Mr. .linnah said that after prolonged negotiations 
the Government liad a(;cc|>to<I the ]>riiiuiplo that they were willing to associate 
the League roprcsctitalivc in the Governmeut at tlio centre bnt not in the Congress 
provinces. Then agtiin the Viceroy had not been able to tell him finally what 
would be the .lOiiHlitnliun, comnustlion and function of the war advisory board 
beyond that its iiicmbcrship would be in the neighbourhood of 20 of which five 
would bo Mussabnans. 

Procceeding, Mr. .Tinnah said, ‘The Viceroy’s offer, when boiled down comes 
to this, that two scats on Uio Govcinor-Gcneral’s Executive Council will be allotted 
to tho nominees of the Muslim lAsagtie out of a number we do not know yet 
In his first letter to me. the Viceroy had indicated that tho number of members 
oil the expanded Exe< utivc Council wuuhl ho in the neighbourhood of 11. The word 
Ticighbourhood’ ly itself was an clastic one. In the latest letter to me, the Viceroy 
says that the nutobor is not yet delornilned and oven the elastic term 'neighbour¬ 
hood’ has disappeared. Then again wo do not know who are the other parties 

who have been invited to send in ihcir uomiuces for inclusion in the Viceroy’s 

CouiiciL If we wanbxlj obs for two of our men, wo could liave straightaway 
uoroinalcd our representatives. It would have lieen very happy. But would it have 
been a real share in power even at the centre 7 No. The offer is a travesty of 
giving us a real share in authority. Furthermore, eveu if wo knew what other 
parties were coming in there was another very vital question requiring solution. 
Bnpiiosing some jiarty which kept itself out for the present subsequently 
decided to come in and wc would bo iiappy if they dia so. It was then 

probable that the personnel of the Executive Council may farther 

ue increased and the. E.sccutivc be ruslinillod. What would then be the 
position of tlie Muslim League 7 1 referred this matter to tho Vice¬ 

roy ill my lust interview with him on Bept. 24. I then urged that in the event of 
any party now refusing cooperation subsequently came In it should only be allowed 
to do so in agreement with the parties alrntuly represented on the Council. I had 
no satisfactory reply from the Viceroy. This is the wholo story of n^otiations. 
I may reiterate tliat nil along I had not forgotten that we are also in danger, that 
we are vitally concerned, that our fate is linked witli that of tho British. This is 
why I pitched my demands at tho lowest limit, but I could not go lower.’ 

Mr. Jinnah added that the position of the Musliin League considerably differed 
from those of the other parties, la its case the qiiestiou of non-cooperation did 
not arise for the present, it was essential fur them to give all support for inten¬ 
sifying the war effort iii the defence of India. It was in tlieir interest. But while ^ey 
had the desire lo help thcro wero certain fuiidiiraental requisites, which required 
fulfilment in order to secure tho whulchcnrti^d cooperatiun of the Mussalmans, 

Earlier in bus speech, Mr. .liiiiuih referred to the demand of the Ijeague that 
the Constitution of 11135 slioiild bo cxttminiHl de novo and said that demand bad 
practically been met by the British Gororiiinent ns was evident from the statements 
of the Viceroy and of Mr. Ameiy. 'JTiat however was a matter for the future. In 
the immediate present, tho Mussalmaus ol India were prepared to shed the last 
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drop of thdr blood and part with their last penny to aseist Great Britain in the 
present war. In short, they were prepared to sink or swim with Great Britain. It 
was, however, a contract. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan : Without prejudice ? 

Mr. Jinnah : ‘Yes, without prejudice to the future problems of the Indian 
constitution and to the major and fundamental issnes.” 

Beplying to a question as to what the Muslim I«a(;ue did to implement the 
Lahore resolution on Pakistan, Mr. Jiuuah referred to a recent statement of Dr. 
Moonm made in Bombay in which he was reported to have been told by the Viceroy 
that the Pakistan scheme could not be ruled out at the time when the future 
constitution for India was beinp; considered. Mr, Jinnah also referred to big memo* 
random of July 1, in which he htul demanded from the Viceroy that no declaration 
should bo made on behalf of his Majesty’s Government which was likely to militate 
against the basic principles incorporated in the Lahore resolution. 

Replying to Sir Ilasa Ali, Mr. Jinnali e.'(i>luincd Uiat in his interview with 
the Viceroy he had claritied the tiosition of the Muslim Ijeague vig-a-via the other 
parties, lie had told the Viceroy tliat tlie Muslim representation should bo equal 
to that of the llindus, if the Congress came in ; otherwise they should have the 
minority of additional seats as it was obvious that in that case the main burden 
and the resitonsibilities will be borne by the Mussidnians. 

Maulana Haarat Mohani, though iit favour of tlie resolution, sought to move 
an amendment to the working committees resolution as ho said that the ground 
spwified for the rejeetiou of the Viceroy’s oiler were not adequate. Mr. Jinnah 
said that tlie Moulana or any other speaker could Bi)ccify any furtlier grounds in 
support of the resolution, but it was not open to the house to move amendments 
to the working committee’s resolution. They were to accept it or reject it as 
a whole. He, however, pointed out that under the present circumstances rejection 
of the resolution would be tantamount to a vole of no couildcnce in the working 
committee. 

Mr. Hagan Isphahani moved that the resolution of the working committee be 
adopted. The motion was seconded by Jamal Minn and was carried without any dissent. 

OTHEA RjaOLOTlONS 

'The council adopted condolence resolutions on the deaths of Khan Bahadur 
Ahmed Yarkhan Daulatana and Mr. Ashiq Warsi, both of whom were members of 
the council. 

On the requisition received from Bengal the council authorised the president 
and the secretary to fix a data for an atl*India protest against foreign aggression 
on Islamic lauds inoiudiiig Egypt, Palestine and Syria. 

The council also passed a lesolntion regretting the detention without trial of 
Prof. Abdul Sattar Khairi of Aligarh. It requested the Government of India to 
reconsider his case and authorised the Muslim ].eagne party in the Central Legis¬ 
lature to pursue the matter. 

The council also decided to organise a red crescent movement along with the 
national guards for rendering medical help to the victims of aggression in the 
Islamic lands. 

The council authorized the president to decide the date and the venue for the 
next anniml sessiou of the All-India Muslim League. 

The resolution tat)led byNawabzada Itashid Ali Kban, that the Mussalmans 
should give wholehearted support in the war effort was withdrawn. 

The meeting then adjourned aine die. 

The Jinnah-Viceroy Correspondence 

Mr. Jinnab’s Letters to Vieeroy 

In this connection we give below the full text of the correspondence referred 
to in Mr. Jinnah’s statement stated above 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated New Delhi, February 0, 1040 :— 

“I am herewith sondiug a copy of the Working Committee resolution passed 
on February 3, 1940, regarding the correspondence that has passed between Your 
Excellency and myself for your consideration 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League considered the 
correspondence that has passed between Mr. Jinnah, the President, and His 
Excellency the Viceroy, ending with bis final reply dated December 23, 1939. The 
Committee is of the opinion that the reply of Uis Excellency is not satisfactory 
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as certain important points still require farther clarification and elucidation. The 
CSommittee, therefore, empowers the President to place the views of the Workln' 
Committee before His Excellency and request him to reconsider the matter, regard* 
ing the assurances asked for in the resolutions of the Working Ckimmittee dated 
September 18 and Octolier 22, 1939, and thereby remove all douhta and apprehen* 
sions from the mind of Muslim India* 

Scope of CoNeTimnoHAi^ Enqcik'S 

Letter from Mr, Jinnah dieted New Delhi, Fehruarp id, 1940 

“I placed the whole correspondence that has passed betwew Your Excellency 
>nd myself, ending with your letter dated December 23, 1939, before the meeting of 
the Working Committee of the AlUIndia Muslim League on February 3, 1940. 

“The Working Committee^ after very careful eonsideration, passed a res^ution, 
a copy of the text of which I have already sent to Your Excellency with a covering 
letter dated February 6, As was desired by Your Excellency in our conversatioa 
on the 6th instant 1 now beg to state briefly the views of the Working Committee 
which are as follows 

“^e Working Committee appreciate Uie clarification made by Your Excellency 
regarding the first point and are ilad to note that the declaration made by Your 
Excellency, with the approval of Bis Majraty’s Government, on October 18, 1939, 
does not exclude the examination of any part dther of the Act of 1936 or of the 
policy and plans on which it is based. 

"As regards the second noint, the Working Committee do not fed satisfied as 
the request made for a aefiuite assurance has not been met namely that no 
declaration should, either in principle or otherwise, be made or any constitution be 
enforced by His Maiesty's Government or enacted by Parliament without the 
approval and consent oc the Mussalmans of India. We recognise Your Excdlency’s 
assurance when you state that 'His Majes^’s Government are not under any mis* 
apprehension as to the importance of the contentment of the Muslim community to 
the stability and success of any constitutional development in India. You need, 
therefore, nave no fear that the weight which your community’s position in India 
necessarily gives their views, will be under-rated’; but, I regret to say, this does 
not meet the point raised by the Muslim League, because it still leaves the position 
of the ninety million Mussalmans of India only in the region of consultation and 
counsel and vests the final decision in the bands of Great Britain to determine 
the fate and future of Muslim India. We r^ret that we cannot accept this poution. 

Palestikb POIilOY 

"As the policy for Palestine, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League wish to impress upon His Maies^’s Government that a solution should be 
found to the satisfaction of the Arabs. I^e Committee are glad to note, as Your 
Excellency states, that His Majesty’s Government have endeavoured to meet all 
reasonable Arab demands, and they continue to be fully alive to that issue. But 
the eyes of the Muslim world are watching the situation keenly and a definite 
solution should lie found without delay. 

“With regard to the use of Indian troops against any Muslim Power or 
country, the Committee feel that Your Excellency has misunderstood the position. 
When we asked for an assurance that Indian troops will not be used outside India 
against any Muslim Power or country, it was not intended tiiat they shall not be 
used for defence of the country in case of an attack on or aggression against India. 
While we thank Your Excellency for informing us that every precaution has been 
taken by His Majesty's Government, at the instance of the Government of India, to 
insure that Muslim feeling in India on this matter is fully respected, we fed that 
further clarification of the ^ition is necessary. 

“It is required of the Muslim League to dve assurance of whole-hearted co¬ 
operation and active support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose ' of prosecution of the war. The Committee are of 
opinion that before doing that they must feel confident that the future of the 
Mussalmans of India is not left in the region of uncertainty or doubtful possibility. 
Consequently, we do not consider it unreasonable, on our part to ask for a definite 
assurance that no commitments will be made with regard to the future constitution 
of India or any interim settlement with any other party without our approval md 
consent. If Bis Majesty’s Government are prepared to treat with the leadership 
of the MuBsalmans as a responsible body, then they must be trusted, especially 
where the question of determining their own future is concerned. 

33 
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“We are consindned to etate that Yoni Exodlenc^ is unnecessarily over* 
anxious about the interests of other communities. It has never been our desire to 
unjustly harm any community. Tiio issues that have been raised by us are due to 
apprehensions that the British Government may be stampeded by other powerful 
organisations in the country into adopting a course or agreeing to a settlement in 
the matter of India’s constitution which may prove not only highly detrimental to 
the interests of the Mussalmane but may be disastrous for them. 

‘‘As regards Palestine and the use of Indian troops, our demands as explained 
by me above cannot in any way prejudice the interests of any other community. 
It is not possible *in a letter of tiiia kind to state fully the various reasons and 
details but, if Your Excellency so desires, I shall be very glad to place the views 
of the Committee before you iu fuller details at an early date, whenever Your 
ExcrilenOT finds it eonvenient,” 

H, E, the Viceroy’s letter dated Neto Delhi, February S8, 1940 
“Dear Mr. Jinnah, - . 

“1 write to acknowledge with many thanks your letter of Febrn^ 24, in 
which you have been goo<l enough to inform mo of the views of the Working Com' 
mittee of the AlMndia Muslim League. It shall, 1 need not say, have my careful 
attention.’’ 

Hia Majesty’s Qoveenment Consulted 
Letter from Mr. Jinnah, dated New Delhi, April 8, 1040 :— 

“This is just to inform Your Excellency that I am leaving for Bombay to* 
morrow morning by the Frontier Mail. 

“After Your Excellency’s letter of February 28, acknowledging my letter of 
February 24, in which the views of the Working Committee of the AlLInctin 
Muslim League were placed for your consideration. Your Excellency was good 
enough to grant me an interview on March 13. In the course of the interview 
Your Excellency intimated to me that you were in communication with His 
Majesty's Government with regard to the subject-matter of the letters. I was ex* 
peering to get an early reply from Your Excellency. I hope that yon will now 
communicate to me your final answer as soon as possible to my Bombay address^ 
Mount Pleasant Uoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay.” 

n, E. the Viceroy’s letter dated New Delhi, April 10,1040 l-y 
“1 am much obliged for your letter of April 8. I am not yet in a position to 
let you have a final answer to your letter of February 24. But 1 hope to do so 
before very long.” 

Use of Indian Teoops 

H. E. the Viceroy’s letter to Mr. Jinnah dated Banbassa, April 19, 1940 :— 

“1 was glad to gather from your letter of February 24 that my letter to you 
of December 23 had removed some of the doubts which had been felt by the All- 
India Muslim League. 1 do not rend your letter as indicating that the Working 
Committee of the League expect anything further from me in regard to the first 
and l^ird of your points—the scope of the rc-examination of the constitutional 
position to follow war, and ]>olicy iu Palcsliuc. 

"You ask, however, for furUier clarification of the position in regard to the use 
of Indian troops against Muslim Powers or countries, while explaining, as I note 
and appreciate, that you had no intention of attempting to circumscribe their use 
in defending India against attack or aggression. I presume that you do not expect 
a guarantee, which it would obviously bo impossible to give, binding us in future 
contingencies which no one can foresee. But you need have no fear that if at any 
time suoh a contingency arose the consideration underlying your suggestion would 
be overlooked. Fortunately, however, so Car as the present situation is concerned. 
His Majesty's Government are in friendly and sympathetic relations with alt Muslim 
Powers, to some of whom, indeed, they arc bound by alliance, while with the rest 
they are on terms of most cordial friendship. . 

Secretaiiy of State’s Sfeecb Becaixed 
“You represent that your second point was not felt by the Working Committee 
to be adequately met by the terms of my letter. You have no doubt noticed tiie 
passage in the Secretary of State’s speech in the House of Ix)rds on April 18 in 
which he used these words : 

"But that does not mean that tiie future cDnstitution of India is to be a 
eonstitutiou dictated by the Government and Parliament of this country against 
the wishes of the Inman people. 'X’he undertaking given by His Majesty’s Govern* 
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ment to examine the constitutional Acid in consultation iritb representatives of all 
parties and interests in India connotes not dictation but negotiation. Admittedly a 
substantial measure of agreemept amongst the communities in India is essential if 
the vision of a united India whiuh has inspired the labours of so many Indians and 
Englishmen^ is to become a reality, for 1 cannot believe that any Government or 
Parliament in this country would attempt to impose by force upon, for example, 80 
million Muslim subjects of His Majesty in India, a form of constitution, under 
which they would not live tvxusefully ana contentedly.’ 

"This statement, I am sure you will agree, has removed any possible doubts 
on this point.” 

Mr. Jinnah's letter dated Matheran, Hay IS, 19i0 

“I am in receipt of your ietter of April 10, 1040, and I thank you lor it, 1 
hope yon will excuse me for the delay in replying to it before now, as I was uncer¬ 
tain as to what course I should adopt in the matter especially as the appointment 
of the personnel of tiro Working Committee was pending ; but I now b^ to inform 
you that I propose to place the matter before the Worlung Committee constituted 
for the ensuing year for their conHideratiou and will communicate their views to 
Your Excellency as soon as possible.” 

M, E. the Viceroy’s letter dated Simla May SS, 1940 

“Thank you very much for your letter of May 18. I note your intention to 
place my letter of April 10 before the Working Committee for their consideration 
and to let mo have their views as soon as possible.” 


League Exeentive’s Attitude 

Clarification of isscbb Boooht 
Mr. Jiwiah’s letter dated Bombay June 17,1940 

“I am enclosing herewith a copy of the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee on June IP, at its sitting in liombay, and if you desire to discuss U 
further or require my presence, I shall be glad to moot yon.” 

Proceedings of tlio meeting of the Working Committee of the AlMndia Mimlim 
League held on Juno 15, 16 and 17, 1040 at liombay 

Kesolution : “The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, 
while being of the opinion that further oinritiration contained in the letter of His 
Excellency the Vi<eroy. dated April 10, 1010, with regard to the assurances asked 
for by the All-India Muslim League is not satisfactoiy. endorses the following 
from the statement issued by the President, Mr, M. A. Jinnab, on May 27,10^1 ; 

“Upto tlie present moment, we have not created any difficulty nor have we 
embarrassed the British Government in the prosecution of the war. The provinces 
where the Muslim League has a clomiaant voice have been left free to co-operate 
with the British Government, iiending their consideration with regard to the assu¬ 
rances we have asked for, and in particular that the British Government should 
make no declaration regarding the future constitutional problems of India and the 
vital isenes that have been raised in that connection without our approval and 
consent. 


‘•Nevertheless, without prejudice to the adjustment of the largo issues later on, 
wo were even willing, as far back aa November last, to consider the proposM of the 
Viceroy to bring about an honourable and workable adjustment in tho provincial 
field, which would liavo been followed op with our representatives being appoint^ 
to the Executive Council of tho Central Government to tho extent permissible 
within the framework of the present constitution and existing law. 

“ ‘But this proposal was summarily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress. 

“ ‘A similar attempt was again made by His E-vcellency early in February, 
which met the some fate. Since then it seems that the Viceroy has been waituiir 
for the Congress to pass its word. ” 

With regard to Mr. Amery’s etatement and tho broadcast appeal of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, may I say that it is upto the British Government to 
show trust in Muslim leadership. There ore many ways of doing so—and, as 
confident friends seek our whole-hearted eo-oncration, and we shall not fail,’ 

“ ‘The Working Committee looks with alarm at tho growing menace of Nazi 
aggression which has been most rutlilessly depriving one nation after another of 
its liberty and freedom and regards the uiiptovokctl attack by the Italian Govern¬ 
ment against the Allies, as most unwarranted and immoral at a time when France 
was engaged in a brave straggle against very heavy odds. 
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Dbfesob of tbb Ooontby 

" 'The greve world situetion demands eeriouB efforts on the part of every 
Indian for the defence of bia country and the Working Committee calls upon 
^e Government of India to prepare the country in an organised manner to meet 
every eventuality. The Committee in constrained to state that the proposals 
for the defence <n India indicated in &e statements of Tbdr Excellencies the 
Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, as well as the statements of some Provincial 
Governors, are wholly inadequate to meet the urgent-requirement of the situation. 
The Committee, therefore, anUiorisea its President to enter into communication 
with Hia Excellency the Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of 
devising prompt and effective measures to mobilise the countoy’s resources for the 
purpose ot intensifying war efforts and the defence of India. 

"The Committee is of the view that unless a satisfactory basis for close 
co-operatiou is agreed upon on an alMndia basis and not province’Wise between the 
Government and the Muslim Lmeue and such other parties as are willing to 
undertake the responsibility for the defence of the country in in the face of 
imminent danger the real purpose and objective will not be served and achieved. 
The Working Committee is of the opinion that in view of the immediate grave 
dimger that is facing the country, the real purpose will not be served by the 
Mussalmana and others merely joining the propoMd Provincial and District War 
Committees with their present scope and functions.” 

Simla Inte&tibw 

JT. E, Vietroy'a letter to Mr. JintMh dated Simla, June SO, 1946 ;— 

"Many thanks for your letter of June 17 and for the resolution enclosed passed 
by the Working committee of the All-India Muslin Lei^e on June 16. I shall 
be very glad to have a talk with you and I suggest, u that is convenient for you, 
we might do so on the morning of Thursday. June 27, Perhaps you would be 
Idnd enough to let me know whether the date suits yon, when 1 will suggest 
a Ume.” 

Mr. JitmcA'i letter dated Bombay, June 1940 

'T am in receipt of your letter of June 20, 1940, and I shall be arriving at 
Simla on the morning of Thursday June 27, as desired by Your Excellency. 

"I may suggest that any time in the utetnoon may be fixed provided it is 
convenient to yon.” 

Letter to Mr, Jinnah dated June SO, 1940, Simla 

"His Excellency mentioned that in your recent conversation with him you had 
touched on the {wssibility of a War Advisory Committee at the Centre in connection 
with any expansion of the Governor-General's Council but be did not discuss 
this in any detail with you. His Excellency asks me to say that if there are any 
further details which you would like to let him have as to what you have in 
mind. His Excellency would be very glad to have Uiem—Yours sincerely, (6d.) G. J. 
Lidthwtdte.” 

Mb. Jiknab’s "Tbbtativb Pbofosal” 

Mr. JinnaVe letter dated Simla, June 1, 1940 

"As denred by His Excellency, 1 am enclosing herewith a rough note of the 
points I discussed with him on June 27, 1940, in the course of my interview 

"Note: That no pronouncement or statement should be made by His 
Majesty’s Government which would in any way militate against the basic and 
fundamental principles laid down by the Lahore resolution of division of India 
and creating Muslim States in the north-west and eastern rones; and it may he 
stated that that ideal now has become the universal faitii of Muslim India. 

"That His Majesty’s Government must give a definite and categorical assurance 
to the Mussalmans of India that no interim or final scheme of constitution would 
be adopted by the British Government without the previous approval of Muslim 
India. In view of the rapid developments in Europe and the grave danger that is 
facing India it is fully realised that every thing should be done that is possible to 
intensify war efforts and mobilise all the resouioes of India for her defence for 
the purpose of maintaining internal security, peace and tranquility, and to ward 
off external aggression. But this can only be achieved provided Ae British 
Government are ready and willing to associate the Muslim leadership as equal 
partners in the Government both at the Centre and in all the provinces. In ower 
words, Muslim India leadership must be folly trusted as equals and have equal 
share in the authority and control of tiie Governments, Central and provincitd. 
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ProTisionally and during the period of the war, the following etepe should be 
taken to comply with the formula, namely, co-operation with the Government 
with equal share in the authority of the Government 

“(a) That the Executive Council of ^e Viceroy should be enlarged, within 
the framework of the present constitutional existing law, the additional number to 
be settled by further discussions but it being understood that the Muslim repre¬ 
sentation must be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes in otherwise 
they should have the majority of the additional members as it is obvious that the 
mam burden and the responsibility will be borne by the Mussalmans in that case. 

“(b) In the provinces where Section 03 of the Act has to operate, Non-Cfflcial 
Advisers should be appointed, the number to be fixed after further oiscuBBioo, and 
the majority of the Non-Official Advisers should be the representatives of Mussal¬ 
mans : and where the provinces can bo run by a combination of parties or 'coalition’, 
naturally it would be for the parties concerned to adjust matters by agreement 
among themselves. 

‘‘(d) There should be a War Council consisting of not less than 15 
membm, including the President, to be presided over by His Excellency 
the Viceroy. 1 don't like the expression ‘War Cmsurtative Committee.’ 
This Council should regularly meet to deal with, and review the 
general situation as it may develop from time to time, and advise the <^vem- 
ment with regard to matters in connection with the prosecution of the war 
generally, and in particular, the fullest devriopment M dMence possible and of 
finance and to make a thorough economic and industrial drive. On this body it 
will not be difficult to secure the presentation and lull operation of the Indian 
Princes, and as far as 1 can judge they would have no difficulty in jmning it. 
It is through this body that the association of the Princes can he secured. Here 
again the representation of the Muslim India rnnst he equal to that of the 
Hindus if the Congress comes in, otherwise they should have the majority. 

“Finally, the representatives of tiie Mussalmans on the proposed War Council 
and the Executive Council of the Governor-General and the additional Non-Official 
Advisers of the Governors, should be chosen by the Muslim League.” 

Non-Oftlelal Advisers far Provlneea 
Viceroy on Mb. Jjnnah'b fbobobai. 

R, E. the Viceroy’e letter to Ma Jinnah dated Simla, July 6,1940 .'— 

“I am much obliged for the private and personal memorandum beaded 
tentative Proposal’ which you were kind enough to send me in your letter to my 
Private Secretary on July 1. I note the points taken in Paragraph 1 of that memo¬ 
randum, and in the first sentence of Paragraph 2, both of which yon emphasised 
in our recent conversation. I welcome also the amplification, as putting me in 
fuller possession of your mind, of that conversation represented by the balance 
of your letter. But certain of the points taken suggest there may be some slight 
misapprenension, which you will, 1 think, agree that it would be desirable that I 
should clear without delay. 

“As regards my expansion of the Executive Council, this would, as you rightly 
observe in your memorandum, be within the existing constitutional scheme. In 
other words, any Council so expanded would co-operate as a whole and as a ringle 
Government of India. It is not a case of striking a balance between the different 
interests or of preserving the proportions between the important parties. As you 
yourself indicated in the course of our conversation, there are parties other than 
either Congress or the Muslim League who may fairly claim to he considmed for 
inclusion, and there is a very definite limit of numbm to any possible expansion. 
At the same time I readily acc^t the importance, in the event of any expansion, 
of securing adequate representation of Muslim interests, and that is a point which 
I would bear in mind. 

“There is, however, as you will see from my explanation, no question of 
reswnsibility falling in greater or less d^ee on any particular section. Rmpon- 
sibility will be that of the Qovernor-General-in-Council as a whole. Again, it will 
be clear tiiat under existiug law and practice it must remain with me Secreti^ 
of State, in consultation with the Governor-Graeral, to decide upon such names 
as we may submit to His Majesty the King for inclusion in the Governor-Genend’s 
Executive Council, and such persons cannot be tbe nominees of political parties, 
however important ; though it may, of course, be assumed that both the Secretary 
of State and the Governor-General would, in all cases, do their utmost to select 
persons from tbe various sections of the community. 
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“I need not remind yon that under law the whole lesponaibility for Goremment 
in Section 93 provinces vests exclusively in the Governor, although a Governor 
can, of course, take advantage of the assistance of any advisers he may appoint. 
I^bether, and if so at what point, and in what strength, Non-Offloial Advisers 
horn political parties should be appointed in provinces under Section 93 adminis¬ 
tration, in the event of an expansion of the Governor-General’s Council, would 
clearly call for consideration in the light of circumstances of each province. You 
will, 1 think, agree with me also that the importance of the community from which 
Advisers are drawn in a particular province has a direct bearing. 

Your idea for a War Council is, in my view, well worthwhile considering, 
though details would have to be worked out. Here again there are, of course, many 
parties to be considered other than the Muslim League or the Congress. 

COKS-mOTIOKAlXY lMP066IBr,B 

“As r^ards Section HI of your memorandum. I ought, I think, to make 
it clear that it would be constitutionally impossible for the choice of Muslim 
gentlemen to be appointed to any expanded Executive Council or as Non-Official 
Advisers to rest with the Muslim League. But in the contingency envisaged you 
need not fear that any suggestions you may put forward would not receive tull 
consideration. 

“Let me, in conclusion, thank yon again lor your very clear and valuable 
memorandum. 1 realise, of course, fully tiiat it is not merely private and personal, 
hut that, in your own words, it embodies a tentative proposal. I am sore that yon 
will agree with me that it is well that there should be no misunderstanding on 
the important points on which I have touched tffiove.” 

Mb. JlHHAB'a PhEA 

Jfr. Jinmh's letter dated Bombay, July 17, 1940 

“I am in receipt of your letter of July 6, 1040 and thank you for it. 

“I am glad that you have noted tho points contained in paragraph 1 of my 
memorandum, and also the first sentence in Paragraph 2, I may point out that 
after the first sentence in Paragraph 2, the second sentence beginning ‘In view of 

the rapid developments.’ should have been marked Paragraph 3, and Paragraph 

3 should have been marked Paragraph 4. 

"As regards tho constitutional and legal * position that you have been good 
enough to point out to me in connection with the expansion of the Executive 
Council, and also with regard to tiie appointment of Advisers to the Governor, and 
the position of the Governor, working under Section 93 (administration) 1 fully 
appreciate it. I am glad that the idea of constituting a War Council, in your 
opinion, is well worthwhile considering. No doubt the details would have to be 
work^ out. But 1 do not think there is anything in my memorandum which 
cannot be given effect to by way of convention and if tho Secretary of State and 
yourself meet us in the spirit of trust and co-operation, the legal and constitutional 
tormalities can be met and complied with. What is required is the spirit of 
complete understanding. 

“I am, however, grateful to you for your assurance in Paragraph 6 of your 
letter witii regard to the choice of Muslim gentlemen to be appointed to tbs 
Executive Council, or as Non-official Advisers which ran as follows : ‘Bat in 
the contingency envisaged you need not fear that any soggestion you may put 
forward would not receive full consideration.’ On may part 1 hope that 1 shall 
meet you in every reasonable way possible. 

“In conclusion, I should like to impress upon you that the Muslim pub¬ 
lic is very anxious to know what has been the result. The Congress propaganda is 
going on vigorously with its work whereas 1 have not yet given any idea of 
negotiations or the talk I had with you to the public. I wonder whether yon 
will agree that 1 should place before the public at least my memorandum mhich 
1 had Bent yon, with the correotiona that 1 nave already pointed out, which are 
merely a matter of arrangement of paragraphs.” 

“Most OommiBST Method” 

H. F, the Viceroy's letter to Mr. Jinnah, dated Simla, July S4,1040 ;— 

“Thank you very much for your letter of July 17 in reply to mine of July 6. 
I note and have read with interest what you say in it. 

“I appreciate the importance to you of the point taken in the last paragraph 
of your lettm;. I ^ould, of course, see no objection whatever to your infonuiug 
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your Committee confidentially of what passed between ua at our conversation. 
(I may, incidentally, remark that I asked Mr. Gandhi, after my talk with him, to 
regard onr conversation as confidential, but told him that I had no objection to 
his informing the Congress Working Committee in confidence of what had passed 
during it—a course which be has, 1 gather, adopted). I cannot help feeling though 
that must be a iioint for your consideration in the first instance, that to give 
publicity to your private and, personal memorandum of your ‘tentative proposal’ 
might give rise to some misunderetanding as to tho position in raiatinn tjn th« 
considerations mentioned in my letter to you of July 6. But 1 
anxious to give you any assistance I can ; though I venture to 
suggestion 1 have made might prove the most convenient method of 
the position. 

Mr, Jinnah's letter to the Viceroy dated Bombay, Augst S, 1940 

“1 am in receipt of your letter of July 21, 1940, regarding the publication of 
my tentative proposals placed before you. Obviously I am awaiting your reply. 

"So far as tho Working Committee is concerned they have already got a fairly 
good idea of the taints that were discussed between us. But the importance of 
the point is, I am glad you appreciate it. that how long do you expect me to 
wmt and not give any idea to the general Muslim public, as to what are those 

“My stating to die press as to what were the Buggestions that were made 
on behalf of the Muslim Lrague to you and through Your Excellency to His Ma* 
jesty’s Ooveriimcnt cannot prejudice anybody or give rise to any misandorstaudiDg 
with regard to your position.” 

ViCBUox's Offer 

H. E, the Viceroy's letter to Mr, Jinnah dated, en route to Poona August S, 1940:— 
“I have had the advantage of recent disunssion with you in regard to the 
general political situation in India, and I have refiotted our conversations on that 
matter to Ilia Majesty’s Government, with whom also I have been in consultation 
as to the desirability of some fnrtliet statement designed to remove misunderetan* 
dings and furdier to clarify their intentions in tho constitutional field. I am glad 
to say that 1 have now been authorised to make the statement of which I enclose 
a copy. It will lie published in the morning papers of Thursday. August 8, and 
1 would ask you to treat it as entirely secret and for your personal information 
until then. 

“As you will see, Bis Majesty’s Government have authorised me to invito 
certain number of representative Indians to join my Executive Council and they 
have authorise me further to establisb a War Advisory Council which would 
meet at regular intervals and which would contain representatives of the Indian - 
States and of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. 1 trust 
sincerely that you and the organisation of which you are the President, will be 
pieparra to join with me in tlie Central aovernroent and in the War Advisory 
Council ; and I would greatly appreciate it if you are able to let me have a reply 
on August 21 at the latest. 1 would hope to have an opportunity of conversation 
with you in Bombay on August lit and 1 suggest that this would be a convenient 
opportunity to clear tho ground for your formal reply. I would only add that I 
am anxious that the names of the members of the expanded Executive Council 
should appear not later than tho end of August and those of the War Advisory 
Council by the middle of Beptomber at the latest, and if possible earlier than 
that date.” 

Vicimoy Cr.ARiFiBS Position 

Letter from H, E. tho Viceroy to Mr, Jinnah, dated August 14, 1940 

‘‘I think it may be couveiiicut for you to have in writing the information 
on the points below which 1 gave you in our conversatioii to-day, I informed you 
in that conversation first tliat my statement clearly safeguarded the Moslem 
position in relation to future constitutional development; secondly, that I equally 
provided a basis on which the Muslims could, if they so desired, co-operate at the 
C^tee, As I explained to you in onr earlier conversation I cannot yet take up 
the issue of the provinces, but I do not contemplate uoii-oflicial Advisers, at any 
rate, at this stage, 

“2, You asked me the probable strength of the expanded Executive Council. 
I cannot, for leasous which yon will appreciate, yet indicate a precise figure, but 
the total strength of the Council will be likely to bo in the neighbourhood of eleven, 
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If, as I trait, the Muilim Leagne are prepared to accept my invitation, I would 
like you to let me have a panel of names, lay, four, with a view to my selecting 
two from it for appointment to m^ Council. As I have already made clear to you. 
Sir Eafrolla Khan, If be remains m my Oouncil, will not count against this figure. 
It is clearly impossible, until the discussions on which I am at present engaged 
are complete, to indicate precisely what would be the partiee represented in the 
expanded Council, 

Panel of Names 

“3. The strength,and composition of the War Advisory Council can clearly 
only be fixed after me expansion of the Executive Council is complete. Here, too, 
I shonld be grateful if yon would be good enough to let mo have a panel of names 
for my conrideration on the assumption that there would probably b^ say, five 
Muslim League representatives out of a total of something in the naghbourhood 
of twenty. 

“4. As yon will appreciate, I am very anxious to take very early decisions in 
these matters and to reach finality as regards the personnel of the expanded 
Executive Council and of Advisory Council at as early a date as possible, and I 
hope that you will be able to assist me by letting me have very early reply. 

“5. There is of course no objection whatever to yonr communicating the 
information above to your colleagues confidentially, but X should be grateful if any 
publicity could be avoided for the present.” 

Ifr. Jinnak’a letter dated Mount Pleatant Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
August g4, 1940 ' 

”I am in recdpt of yonr letter of August 14, 1940. and beg to inform Your 
Excellency that I will place the whole matter before the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League which has been called to meet at Bombay on 
August 31 and will communicate titeii views to you as soon as possible.” 

Mr, Jinnah’s letter, dated Bombay, September B, 1040 

“In continualion of my letter of August 24. 1940, 1 beg to enclose herewith 
the resolutions of the Working Committee of September 22 in reply to your lett^ 
of Aurast 14, 1940. 

'doping that it will receive Yonr Excellency’s most careful consideration.” 

Choice of Exeohhitb C^choillobb 

JI. E. the VieeroyU letter dated Simla, September $6, 1940 

*T duly rectived the resolutions of the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League passed at their meeting in Bombay on September 2 which yon were good 
enough to send me in your letter of September 5, and I have now had the 
advantage of a full and free discussion of the points arising out of those Besolutions 
with you. 

”2. I have;, I think, made the general position perfectly clear in the course 
of our conversation and it is unnecessary for me to enter into further detidl about 
it here. As r^arda certain specific matters I would, however, put on record that 
I explained to you the constitutional reasons which make it essential tiiat the choice 
of members of the Governor-General's Executive Council must rest exclusively with 
the Govmmor-General and the Secretary of State, with whom it must rest to tender 
advice in this matter to His Majesty. I appreciate, however, the difficulties which 
you made it clear to me confronted yon in connection with the formulation of the 
panel which I had earlier suggested to you in the light of our discuBsion. 1 am 
content that the selection of representatives, while resting with the Governor- 
General, should be bas^ in the case of the Muslim League (and should they so 
desire of the other parties to be represented in my Oouncil) not on a panel 
formally submitted, but on confidential discussion between the Leader of the Party 
concerned and myself. 

”3. I have also indicated the impracticability of a final decision as to the 
total strengh of the expanded Oouncil or as to the allocation of portfolios (a matter 
which must of course rest entirely with the Governor-General) until the replies of 
all those who may be invited to serve have been rectived. But I have maae clear 
to you (as I have also to the leaders of the other parties whom I have recently 
seen) my attitude* on both those issues. 

Loan Linlithoow's Plea 

”4. The general position of His Maimty's Government bad been made clear 
in my statement of August 8 and in the Secretary of State’s speech in tiie House 
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o( Gommons on August 15. It is that llis Majesty’s Oovernment r^ard the 
espansioii of my Council and the constitution of a War Advisory Council a6 steps 
of the first iiniiortanco in terms of the association of Indian public opinion with 
the conduct of the war by the Central Government and of the constitutional 
machinery of the Government of India, pending the post-war investigations, the 
machincrv for wliicli has been indicated in my statement and in Mr. Amery’a 
B))eech. His Majesty’s Government sincerely trust that the Muslim League, like 
the other parlies and interests which they have invited to join the expanded Council 
and to participate in the War advisory Council, will respond to that invitation. 
Their collaboration in both tliose bodies will, of course, bo entirely without prejudice 
to the consideration and decision after the couclnsion of the wiir, and on the basis 
already indicated in my statement of the main constitutional issue. But His 
Majesty’s Government trust and anticipate that they and the other parties who are 
represented in the expanded Council and the War Advisorv Council will welcome 
the opportunity offered to them of influencing the course of public affairs in the 
immensely iniiH>rtunt period which lies ahead, and, in so doing, will in the working 
throughout the period of the war of those bodies, find a basis for that general 
co-operation, with full regard to the interests of all concerned, on which the 
post-war coiistitiition foreshadowed in my statement and in the Secretary of State’s 
speech can bo bailt.” 

RcQUB^ir For I’KBMISaiON to RlCIiEASB Coiibespondbncb 
Mr, Jinnai's letter dated New Delhi, September se, 1040 :— 

“I am in receipt of your letter of September 25, 1940, in reply to the resolu¬ 
tion of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim I.«ague on September 
2 which was despatched to you with my covering letter of September 5, 

"I shiill place the matter before the Committee on September 28 and let you 
have tlie reply as aoon as possible. 

“May I now inform you that I propose to release to the Press the correspond¬ 
ence and tlie memurandum submitted by me to Your Excellency on July 1, and I 
Ii 0 |i 6 you will liave no objection to my doing so. as I tfiink tho public are 
entitled to know and understand the matter in its true pcrspeotivc.” 

“An iMPItACnCAllLB” ScflGBSTION 
ff, E. the Viceroy’s letter dated Simla, September 05,1940 
“You askctl me yesterday to let you have a formal reply, before you left for 
Delhi, to llio resolutions which you were kind enough to send me earlier this 
month, and 1 accordingly send you a formal letter herewith. I have given the 
most careful consideration since we parted last night as to whether I could 
deviso any farm of words such as you mentioned to me which would meet the 
purfiose which you had in view. I warned yon, as you will remember, ^at 1 antici¬ 
pate the greatest dilRculty in doing so, aud 1 am bound to confess with regret 
that I have in fact after Uie most careful thought found it impracticable. But 
knowing your mind as I do, 1 have endeavoured in the last paragraph of my 
formal letter scat hcrewitli to do wliat I could to make the general position 
clear, and I hope tiiat that may be of assistance to yon, 1 trust that in the light 

of oiir talks you will now bo able to let me have a definite decision once your 

meeting at iMlhi is over, and I trust that that decision may be a favourable one 
for matters have now reached a stage at which it is essential that a definite con¬ 
clusion should be reached.” 

“Lkagde’s Point Not Met” 

Mr, Jinnah’s letter dated New Delhi, September SO, tOiO 

“f thunk yon for your letter of Boptember 25, and I extremely regret that you 
are unable to meet me on tlie ixiint which I raised during the course of our 
conversation on the 24th, though iu the course of the discussion you appreciated 
and rccogiiisMi tiiat it was a vital point so far as the Muslim L^ue was con¬ 
cerned, namely, that in tho event of any other party deciding later on to be 

associated with yotir Executive Council to assist in the prosecution of the war it 
should be allowe^l to du so on terms that may be approved of aud consented to by 
the Muslim League Party, as wo were entering into, so to say, a ‘war contract’. 

“I thank you for your endeavour in the last paragraph of your formal letter 
to do what you •;oiild to make the general position clear, but 1 am afraid, it does 
not meet the point raised by me aud I cannot derive much assistance from it’. 
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The U. P. MusUm League Conference 

Allahabad—24th. December 1940 

The Pkesidrntial Address 

'Is it not high time for the Indian Btateemen to rise to the occasion and 
make another attempt to tackle the ballling problem which has so far remained 
unsolved ? Does not patriotism dictate and 8o)f-res))eot demand that a fitting 
reply be given to the •(British Government’s) challenge V 

This query was put l)y Naiaah Muhammad Ismail Khan, M.D.A., in the 
course of his presidential address at tlte U. P. Provincial Mnslim Ijeague Conference, 
held at Allahabad on the 24th. Deeemher 1940, in connection with the recent 
statement of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. 

Referring to the Satyagraha movement tlie president asked, instead of this 
barren path, would it not be more statesman-like to devote their time to finding 
a synthesis between the opposing views of the lliudus and Muslims about the 
future constitution of India. 

‘The western civilization, notwithstanding its great scientific discoveries, 
mechanical investigations and progress in statecraft, has signally failed to make 
any valuable contribution to the ethical progress of mankind,’ observed the Nawab 
r^rring to the war and cataclysmic convulsions which had shaken the world. 

He said : ‘How many sovereigns and free countries have not been deprived of 
their inde()endenco and their peoples subjected to untold hardships f Tlie war is 
being wa^ with a rnthleesness and ferocity unknown to history. Even the tales 
of cruel atrocities of the Huns and Tartars pale into insignificance before the devas¬ 
tation, agony and annihilation wrought by tlie death-de.’iliug instruments and 
machines of war, invented and {lerfccted by the civilized nations of today. It is 
remarkable that not only no regret or remorse is visible for the vast scale destruc¬ 
tion of human life and proiierty, but that the exploits of devastation and havoc 
ate being extolled and retailed with nnblusbiug pride.’ 

Turning to the conditions prevailing in India the President said : ‘No sooner 
was the War deolarcd than the Congress part^ which was in power in seven provin¬ 
ces, began to get restive and pat forward demands and claims on its own motion, 
without reference to the other important and influential political parties ; and when 
no satisfactory response was forthcoming from the British Qovernment, threw up 
tile respousibilitjr for carrying on the Government of these seven provinces in a fit 
of temper and pique without even consulting tlie voters who had returned them in 
snch large numhors to the legislatures, at the bidding of its high command whose 
ukases bear a close resemblance to the fascists decrees. \ Since tlien the constitution 
has been suspended in these seven provinces and their administration is being 
carried on by the Governors, assisted by their bnreancratic Advisers. There is and 
can be no popular support behind this form of administration. Its policy is deter¬ 
mined and its decisions are taken without ascertaining the views of the people or 
their representatives. Its efforts even for the more vigorous prosecution of the war 
evoke no popular enthusiasm. No attempt has been made to mitigate the severity 
of the step that the British Government was constrained to take as a result of 
the majority party refusing to shoulder the responsibility for Government, by setting 
up any consultative machinery or appointment of non-olficial Advisers by means 
of which alone could public opinion and feeling be properly gauged. I am inform¬ 
ed on good authority that the present provincial Governments have strenuously 
resisted and opposed tlie appointment of nou-oUicial advisers drawn from the 
publio life of the country. They are naturally loath to part with power which has 
bwn so fortuitously placed in their hands after so many decades. We are face 
to face with a situation in which the people have no say in the affairs which concern 
them vitally. 

'What then are we to do. gentlemen ?’, asked Uie president and added : ‘I can 
only suggest two alternatives. One is to demand an immediate dissolution of the 
present legislatures and froth elections to them. In making tiiis snggestion it is 
not my intention that we should take a mean advantage of the absence of the 
l^eis of the Congress from our midst, but because I sincerely believe it to be in 
the best interests of the people. Moreover the Congress leaders have been proclaiming 
from housetops that the present coiistitutiou is inadequate as it does not transfer 
Buffioient power to the legislatures and it is not worth their while to work it, though 
it may be observed in pawing that they worked it^ knowing its short-comings, and 
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vould have goue on working it had not the war intervened. Therefore, these elec< 
tiona can be of n(> interest te them. The otlier alternative is that the Government 
of India Act 1935 should be so amended as to provide for a more representative 
and responsive executive during the period of suspension of the constitution. 

For the past few months a good deai has keen heard of coalition governments 
being set np in provinces where the Congreas was in power. I do not know what 
tile conditions in other provinces are but in onr own province 1 can say that no 
coaiition government is feasible or possible without the coofieration of the Muslim 
League party. It has therefore become necessary to make the position of the League 
clear with reference to this move. The Muslim I.engue l^islativo parties are not 
precluded from entering into coalition with other parties in the legislatures provided 
the legislative programmes of these parties approximate to theirs, but they can 
only accept the responsibility for forming a Government in coalition with other 
parties if they are assured of a working majority in the legislatures. The League 
cannot, however, oalesce with individuals. It can only do so with regular disciplin¬ 
ed parties with political programmes. 

Keforring to r.lio JiCague attitude towards war, Nawab Muhammad Ismail sidd 
that the all-India Muslim League through its council and working committee had 
made perfectly clear from the commencement of the present war that if ‘full 
effective and honourable coo)ierntion of Mussulmans’ was desired by the British 
Government, it must create a sense of security and satisfaction amongst them’ by 
meeting their demands and 'take into coniideucc the Muslim League.’ The Muslim 
Lcagno still adhered to this position. It was, however, satisfactory to record that 
some of these demands bad been In a largo measure conceded by the British 
Government by means of tlie declarations made by the Viceroy and the pronounce- 
mcnle of the Hccretary of State for India ; at the same time it was to be regretted 
that the failure of the negotiations which were lieing carried on by the president of 
the Muslim League with his Excellency tlie Viceroy for on effective share and voice 
in the Government of the country hatl not made it possible for the League to offer 
that full and honourable cooperation to which it had pledged itself on certain 
conditions. The president said that the League was fully alive to the growing menace 
of Uic iutorimlional situation and the tlireat to India involved in it. It was with 
this object that the l.eague had decided to give its cooperation to the fullest extent 
ill the prosecution <)f the war provided it woe made tmssiblo for it to do so on honour- 
ahle tci'iua. There was no question of nou-coo|)eration with the war effort as far as 
the League was concerned, but at the same time it demanded tlie right of control¬ 
ling and guiding it ns nn equal partner. It was true Uint wiicn India was involved 
in tills war the (icople of this country were not consulted but this was due to the 
Biibordiiiato position wliich tliis country to their shame occupied in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Till we make an effort to raise ourselves to that 
position which onr internal dissensions unfortunately prevent us from doing, onr 
complaint on this score is futile. Instead of settling our own house in order by 
finding a proper solution of the intricate problem wbiuh confront the people of this 
country by means of dispassionate deliberations and friendly negotiations, onr Con¬ 
gress friends are prone to address their demands direct to tlio third party over the heads 
of the other I'arties and communities whicii easily turns them down on the plea 
that there is no iiiianiroity behtiid them and that they are in conflict with the 
demands and interests of other parties and communities. In spite of the rebuffs 
received daily, our countrymen still refuse to face facts and realities. It is quite 
apiHirent from the most recent jironounccrocnts of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State that no fresh move is contomplatcil by tlie British Government to satisfy 
the demands of the various parlies. According to these the various communities, 
interests and parties must adjust their differences amongst themselves and then 
address their demands to the British Government. 

‘Is it not high time for the Indian statesmen to rise to the occasion and 
make another attempt to tackle the bafilitig problem which has so far remained 
unsolved 7 Does not patriotism dictate and self-respect demand that a fitting 
reply be given to this challenge ? 

‘The OongresB has recently launched n civil disobedience movement and most 
of its prominent leaders are now in jail. This movement has been started, it is 
said, for the vindication of the right of free speech, but to those who have been 
closely following the resolutions of the Congress working committee during the 
recent months, it is abundantly clear tliat this movement’s real oinect is to mark 
the disapproval and resentment of Congress against the British Government for 
not acceaiiig to its demands and for bringing pressuro to bear upon the Government 
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foi eliciting a declaration from it to its liking. Sooner or later the general guiding 
the movement would also have to reaort to Satyagraba. Then it waa quite likely 
that it would become a mass movement and would not only become a source of 
great embarrassment to the Government but might also endanger internal peace and 
security. Instead of treading this barren path, would it not be more statesman-like 
to devote their time to finding a synthesis between the opposing views of the 
Hindus and Mussalmans of the country 1 

In regard to the Pakistan scheme, the president observed that the Lahore 
resolution had rais^ a hue and cry among the non-Muslims. For what reasons, 
it was not quite cldar except it miwt be tiiat it shattered the fond dream of 
Hindu domination over India, if the Lahore resolution was examined calmly and 
carefully, it would be found that all it did was to group the provinces in which 
Mussalmans were admittedly in majority in zones which would be sovereign. ‘The 
units comprised in these zones wili be autonomous as they are today. These units 
will, therefore, retain their present character and complexion. There is going to 
be no exchange of populations or migration of Mussalmans from other parts of 
India to &ese zones. What do the Hindus and Sikhs then fear ? How would 
they be worse off from what they are today ? 'Ihe Punjab will still be for the 
Punjabis, irrespective of religion or creed. As against these two zones there will 
be several Hindu zones in which a fairly large number of Mussalmans will be 
living. They are quite reconciled to this ides. Bo why should it cause any 
anxiety to non-Musiims 7 It may be the application of the word ‘Sovereign’ to 
these zones creates misgiving in their minds. This too is not a new idea which 
should cause any surprise to the non-Musiims. If the demands which tho Mussal¬ 
mans formulated when the constitutional issue came into forefront, first in 
connexion with the Simon Commission and later in connexion with the Bound 
Table Conference, are carefully examined, it will be found that they have all along 
been asking for a federation of fully autonomous states, wliich very nearly means 
the same thing as sovereiguty. It may ^so be pointed out that there is nothing 
in the resolution to prevent these sovereign states confederating with other sovereign 
stotes. If goodwill prevails and suspicious are dissipated, I have no doubt that 
some kina of confederation will come into being. Sovereign states in other 
countries have confederated before now. Bo there is nothing in the resolution 
which should cause disquiet to persons not obsessed by preconceived notions about 
the form of India's future constitution.’ 

Baluchistan Muslim League Conference 

Quetta—26th. July 1940 

PnisBiDeNTiAi, Address 

Strong criticism of the Minto-Morley scheme which, he argued, had created 
permanent communal majorities and minorities in the Legislatures, was voiced by 
Nawabzada Liaqmt Ali Khan, Secretary of the All-India Muslim Le^nc, in the 
course of his presidential address at the Baluchistan Provincial Muslim League 
Conference, held at Quetta on the 26Ui. July 1940. 

The Nawabzada reviewed at length the policy adopted by the British Govern¬ 
ment in India and the representative system of government which was introduced 
by Ae Minto-Morley scheme, and stated that this system, which inevitably created 
permanent communal majorities and minorities in the legislature, was wholly 
against the aim and spirit of democracy. He expressed surprise at the fact that 
both the Hindus and British wantonly used the word "nation” for the entire popu¬ 
lation of India but the Muslims never demurred. The Hindus asserted that they 
formed the majority and for over fifty years, derived advantage from it. The 
Muslims accepted we position of a minority for theinselvcs, and as such, went on 
demanding safeguards of their rights and interests. The loss of rule and power had 
such a shatterirg and saddening effect on the minds of the Muslims that tlicy failed 
to grasp the subtle machinations which lay at the bottom of the system of the 
government which commenced with the Minto-Morley scheme and culminated 
in the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The speaker declared that the Muslim I^eague’s two-nation scheme was a glo¬ 
rious one and holds out hope of a splendid future for India, a future in which the 
Afferent communities can rise to their full stature according to their own tradition 
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uid cbaraoteristicB and can make propireea without any hitch and hindrance. There 
is absolutely no ground for the apprehension that tne condition of the Muslims 
residini; in the proTiiices in which the Uindns are in a majority would be helpless 
and pitiable. Each nation would be in a majority and in power in one part or ^e 
country and a minoritv in the other. A balance of power would thus be created 
which would prevent the majority from committing aggression. In case an all-India 
federation is established acoording to the British and Hindu scheme, the Muslims 
would everywhere be subject to Hindu rule and in a hopeless position.” 

Referring t<i the wav, Mr. lAuquat Alt Khan said, “In regard to the war the 
policy of the Muslim League is clear. It has not non-co-operated with the Gov¬ 
ernment nor has it refused to assist it in Uie prosecution of the war. It has openly 
condemned Oennan aggression and expressed support of the aim for which the 
British Government claims to be eaiiying on the war. What the Muslim league 
wants from the <Government is nothing more than an assurance that the aims 
which the British and Muslims agree to fight for would be enjoyed by the 
Muslims in India. It js said that the Muslim League has offered conditional support 
and co-operation. This is entirely wrong. The Muslim Jieague simply desires the 
enunciation of the aims in the spirit of sn ally so that the Muslima may realise 
that those aims are their own and they may thna feel the urge to fight for them. 

“The Muslim League has called Ufton Muslims to retrain from joining the 
War Committees for so long as the negotiation between the Resident of the League 
and tl>e Viceroy is procec<ling. The league regards these Committees wholly inade- 
quate_ for the defence of India _ and the prosetiution of the war. They are not in 
a position to command and utilise to the full extent all the resources of tlie country. 
Muslims keenly desire to fight for tlie preservation of liberty and humanity shorn- 
der to shoulder with the British Government, but they want to spend Iheir money 
and blood with authority and responsibility in a useful manner. They are not 
going to waste them.” 

The Nawabzads alfiirmed that Muslims did not harbour any ill-will towards 
their countrymen. They deemed it their duty to save their homuand from foreign 
attacks and internal disorder. “In a dangerous time like the present the Muslims 
are anxious to serve tlieir country and countrymen. The Muslims should tlierefore 
organise tliomselves for the purpose.” He appealed to them to enlist in the Muslim 
National Guards. 


Bihar Muslim Political Conference 

Sonhala (Bihar)—2n<i. July 1940 

FaEstni^ntTiAi. Addbsss 

“Britajn has decided to continuo the War until victory is won. But the 
War silualion has so developed tliat if '.there is any country whose moral and 
material aid she needs most it is India. And such aid can most effectively be 
fortli-coroiiig only if a truly National Government is installed at the Centre. For 
an appeal from such a Government alone will strike the imagination of the people 
and induce them make all possible sacrifiees to win a war which will then be 
their own as well as that of the Brilish. J.et ns hope that the interviews which 
the Viceroy has had with Gniidbiji and Mr. Jinnoh will lead to the speedy establish¬ 
ment of National Cioveriirociits in the Centre as well ns in the Provinces’C observed 
Mr. S. A. Brelvi, in the course of his rrcsidential address at the Bihar Provincial 
Muslim Political Conference held at iioiiliala (Bihar) on the 2nd. July 1940. 

I’rocecding. Mr. Brelvi said: “HiUierto we have been told tliat the greatest 
obstacle to the establishment of such Governments wss the lack of unity among 
tlie Hindus and Muslims. Wo all know that that was a false excuse. The truth 
was that the British Government were unwilling to part with power. If to-day 
in her hour of grearest trial Britain realizes the justness of the Indian demand 
for freedom, she will have taken tlie greatest step forward in the march to victory. 
As to our internal din'erenoes, I Lave not the slightest doubt that there are enough 
resources of patriotism and slatcsmaiiship in this country for such differences to m 
amicably adjusted as soon as the leaders, who can deliver the goods, are assured 
that the freedom that is given to India is genuine. Apart from this, once freedom 
IS assured the imperative need of fighting the common world menace of Nazism 
will be a potent factor in rallying ^1 forces iu tlio country under one staudud# 
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What is needed, in the interest of Brittdn as well as that of India, is prompt 
satisfaction by British statesmen of the Indian demand for fre^om.” 

Referring to the Nationalist Muslims’ efforts to help to achieve Hindu-Muslim 
unity Mr. Brelvi said, “The Azad Muslim Conference held at Delhi and the resolu¬ 
tions passed by it were the best proofs of the desire of the Nationalist Muslims 
not to hinder but to help the attainment of a permanent and honourable under¬ 
standing between Hindus and Muslims. So successful, indeed, were the efforts 
made by the Nationalist Muslims and so genuine was the solicitude of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders to come to an agreement with the Muslim League 
that, had Mr. Jinnah *ot barred the way of negotiations by his insistence on the 
recognition of the League as the sole represoiilative body of Indian Muslims, 
a settlement satisfactory to both sides would long ago have been arrived at within 
twenty-four hours and the country would have been spared the humiliations and 
despairs of the last two years. If national unity has not been achieved, the res¬ 
ponsibility for the failure is that of Mr- Jinuah and his colleagues who have 
consistently refused to discuss with the representatives of the Congress the 
safeguards they consider necessary for the protection of Muslim interests in a free 

India._^^ ^ Muslim, it has always distressed me to find a large number of my 
co-religionists being overpowered by the fear of a Hindu majority. That feeling 
to my mind, is a tboronghly un-Islaraio one. For, Islam teaches fearlessness. 
Islam also teaches brotherhood. Any policy or programme which is either based 
on fear or is opposed to the idea of brotherhood must not be countenanced by 
Muslims. Yet such is the policy and programme which the Muslim League asks 
Muslims to accept 1 Bpeaking for myself alone, I would have no safeguards for 
Muslims or any other minority except those concerning religion, language and 
culture and civic liberties whicn are embodied in the fundamental rights of all 
citisens. For, I am convinced tiiat if we aim at establishing true democracy 
in our country, any safeguards other than these will hamper its realisation inasmuch 
the existence of such safeguards will sap the sense of responsibility which the major¬ 
ity owes to the minorities. For, democracy does not mean a mechanical rule of 
majority, but a rule of liberty, equality and fraternity—a rule, in short, in which 
the smallest minority has an equal opportunity of being beard and has never any 
fear of its tights being trampled upon and in which the majority identifies itself 
with the needs, the fears snd the hopes of the majority.” 

^plaining the position of Nationalist Muslims as regards constitutional 
changes, Mr. Brelvi said : “We stand for complete independence of India, of India 
one and indivisible. We have in the past made sacrifiitcs for the attainment of 
independence and we are determined to make greater sacrifices, whenever required, 
until our goal is reach^. No settlement will be acceptable to ns which does not 
recognise the right of India to frame its constitution through a Constituent 
Assmbly electeif on the basis of adult fraochise. We also stand for effective safe¬ 
guards for Muslim rights and interests to be determined by Muslim members 
o! the CoBStituent Aflecmbly, < t j- # ^ 

^'he question of Indian defence is hound up with that of Indian freedom* 
As soon as the Indian constitutional demand is accepted by the British Government 
and National Governments are installed at the Centre and in the Provinces, there 
will be no effort and no sacrifice that India will spare to make tlic Indian Defence 
Force aa strong snd irresistible as possible and me resolution recently passed by 
the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress at its last meeting will 
facilitate the work of ^ese Governments in these respects.” 


The U. P. Azad Muslim Political Conference 
let. Session—Lucknow—20th. July 1940 

PSESlDENTIAt, ADDSBSS 

An emphatic repudiation of the demand for 'Pakistan’ and an appeal to Indian 
Muslims to get over their ‘minority complex’ were made by ^aulvi Abdul Majid 
in the course of his presidential address at the first U. P. Azad Muslim Conference 
held at Lucknow on the SOtb, July 1940. 

Mr. Majid declared that ‘Pakistan’ was a desperate cry of those who were weak 
and bad no confidence in themselves, 'The Muslims of India cannot leave this 
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vast Bub'continent every corner of vMoh bears the stamp of their influence, in 
order to confine themselves to limited areas in certain corners of the country. 
The folly and absurdity of Pakistan has been so thoroughly exposed that 1 do not 
want to dilate upon it, he added. 

Mr. Majid proceeding observed that the ciiUnral and political problems of 
Indian Muslims were exactly the same as those of the rest of Indians. They did 
not claim to have separate problems. It should not bo forgotten that India was 
the cradle of many religions and creeds, the followers of which were as steadfast 
in their beliefs as the Muslims were in their own. The economic prosperity of the 
people did not depend on diflcrencea in religious convictions Imt was determined by 
the vagaries of (he present economic system for the elimination of which Indian 
Muslims had to make common cause with Uicir other brethren. 

The question of ec^onomic wclfaro of the Indian people, and of Muslims in 
particular, was closely related to the question of independence. The Indian Muslims 
could not, therefore, ignore, or shelve, the problems arising out of their national 
struggle for the iwhicvemeiit of complete freedom from llritish rule. The Muslims 
would doubtless have to find out solutions for the problems directly concerning 
their own religion and community—iirobtoms which have caused anxiety in respect 
of their distinctive and collective role in the India of tomorrow. 

Jhit, procceilcd Mr. Majid, the march of time would not wait for the settlement 
of their problems and ho expressed his conviction that Indian Muslims had not 
lost confidence in their own future to such a degree that out of sheer nervousness 
they would start clamouring for separation. 

Examining the factors which had given rise to these fears Mr. Majid held that 
the idea of MuHlims being in a minority wtu; fostered by the powers that bo and 
tlieir agents, “Ihit if the nine crorcs of Indian Muslims who occupy a predominant 
position in five of the most important provinces cannot defend their rights and 
interests on the basis of their own strength, no pacts and agreements with the 
other communities would ever anccecd in giving them the security they 
desire. Those who inspire a sense of defeatism and lack of eelf-confidence 
among Muslims iustixid of inculcating tlio spirit of courage and determination 
and self>reliaiico ate the worst enemies of their community. The sooner 
the Muslims of India leave tlieir minority complex the better for them and 
the country. No imvvei on earth can possibly deprive the Muslims of their 
religion, culture and other rights if they themselves are determined to stand 
on their own legs.’ 

I’rocceding Mr. Majid said that communal organiimtiona were hampering the 
dovelopmont of unity so indispensable for national independence. He appealed for 
the creation of common platforms and organizations which would tackle the prob> 
lems of the masses, whether they were lliudtis or Muslims. ‘The only common 
organization struggling for national freedom is the Indian National Congress,’ he 
devdared, and urged Muslims to join the Congress in tlieir thousands. Mr. Majid, 
however, uttered a warning tliat there were certain elements at the of the Congress 
which, by their narrow luiudcdiicss had antagonized tlie Muslims. Rut that was no 
reason why the Muslims should sliuii Uie CoiigresB, The Indian Muslims had 
contributed to a vety large extent to the growUi and development of the Congress. 
'How could we now leave this national boily in the hands of narrow-minded elements 
who are influencing it at present on account of our separation from it ?’ he ask^. 

Concluding Mr. Mujid stated that joining tlie Congress, however, did not mean 
separation from all other organizations which aimed at the promotion and defence 
of the 8i>ecifie interests of the Muslim community. These should be strengthened. 

Chairman's Spbbcb 

Welcoming the president and delegates to the conference, Mr. Mohammad 
Ytisuf Khan, chairman of the reception committee, dealt at length with the demand 
for a declaration of the war aims of Britain which bad not so tar been forthcoming. 
At such a critical time tlio Muslim League had declared that ‘democracy was not 
suited to India and the question of iiide)>endence could not be consider^ so long as 
the communal problem remained unsettled. Rritnin took slielter behind these out¬ 
bursts of the Muslim League and gave out to the world that while site was prepar¬ 
ed to accept India’s status if the communal settlement was reached she could not 
leave the Muslim minority at the mercy of the Hindu majority.’ 

The conference would, he said, have to frame its policy in the light of these 
happenings. Referring to safeguards for Muslims, the chairman observed that in a 
free India the interests of all the communities would be imfegoarded. The difference 
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betireen the Muslim League and the Azad Muslims was that while the latter wanted 
to safeguard the real interests of the Muslims the League was using the word to 
binder independence. _. , , ... ... 

Befemng to Pakistan, the speaker said that the entire history of the world 
bad probably nothing 'so stupid, daiigerons and anti-independent as this. It was 
strange that the Muslim League forgetting all its demands had suddenly taken to 
Pakistan in a great burry and confusion’. 

Madras Muslim Youth Conference 

AnnuaF Session—Madras—21 st. September 1940 

Thb Peesidbntial Aopebbs 

"My advice to young Muslims is that yon should forget your religious diffe¬ 
rences, attempt to have one common platform and come under the Muslim League, 
which ia the only organisation of the Muslims in the Country”, was the advice 
given by Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, presiding over the annual Muslim 
You^ Cottferenoe, held at Madras on the Slat. September 1940. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur, in the course of bis address, said, that 
if the Muslim youth was properly organised and if true Muslim spirit was 
inculcated in them, the progress of the country as well ns Community was assured. 
In the pas^ the Muslim L^ue confined its work to British India alone and 
never interested itself in the affairs of Mnslims resident in Indian States, tie 
had toured India and found that in the States also Muslim community was 
suffering as much as their co-religioiiiste in British India. On the other hand 
the Indian National Congress had interested itself in States’ affairs and prominent 
Congress leaders were constantly toaring the Indian States and rousing the peoples 
there. After his tour in some of the States, he thought it was necessary to have 
an All-India States Muslim League and the work that was being done now in the 
States would yield fruitful results. 

Proceeding, the President said that the existence of the communal problem 
was due to the weakness of Muslim kings who ruled India. This problem would 
not have arisen if the kings had done their duty properly. They had been very 
tolerant and the history or India would boar testimony to the fact that Muslim 
kings granted iagirs to Hindus and Uindu temples. In Hyderabad, lie knew that 
the State was htiping more Hindu temples than mosques. Yet there was so much 
propaganda against the Muslim States. Much was made of forcible conversion 
to Islam. He bad himself taken part in the movement of conversion and he would 
challenge anybody to give a case of coercion. The Mnslims came to India as 
traders and rulers and bad indentifted themselves with Indians, They had called 
India their home and this could not be said about the other foreign invaders. 
Therefore, it was shocking to him to be told that the Muslims should migrate to 
o^er lands. 

Continuing Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung said that ail the trouble came when 
Bteps were taken to transfer power into the hands of Indians. Up to the grant of 
Montagn-Chelmsford reforms, both the communities lived iti peace and harmony 
and when a semblance of power was granted the communities began to fight. 
Tbe Communal Award was given and it was the standing cause for all trouble. 
He was one of those who stoutly opposed the award ns being detrimental to 
Muslim interests. The weigbtage given to the Muslim bad proved of no use to 
the community. 

Quoting profusely from the Holy Quoran, the President appealed to the 
Muslims to sink their religious differences and become united, lleligious differences 
had, in the past, led to bloodshed and communal riots. But if the Muslims had 
truly understood the message of Islam, such disasters would not have happened. 
Every individual had a right to bold his own views but no right to force them on 
others. “Have faith in God and do the good” is the message of Islam and if 
every Muslim had that faith, no power on earth could shake his position in the 
world. Once the Muslims lost faith in this message, their downfall was certain. 
He was of opinion that the Muslims bad lost faith in God and that was why 
they were in the miserable condition in which they found themselves to-day. "My 
advice even now to the young men”, he conclnded, "is to forget your religious 
differences and to unite as one community under the flag of the Muslim League, 
which is the only organisation which can truly represent the Muslim interest.” 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

The Working Committee Proceeding* 
Nagpur—lOth. & 11th. August 1940 


The Working Committee of the AIMudia Hindu Maha Snbha met at Nagpur 
on the 10th. August 1940 under the prcshlentshin of Dr. B. B. Moonjee^ iu the 
absence of Mr. y, 1). Savarkar, who was indisimsea in Bombay. 

Members of the Committee present included Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee 
(Calcutta), Dr. Sarnrkar (Bombay), Mr. O. V. Kolkar (Poona). Mr. B. Q. Khaparde 
(Amraoti), Capt. Keshab Chandra (Amritsar), Mr. G. V. Bubba Boo (Beswada), 
Mr. Durga I’rasiid (Ajmer), Mr. Indra Prnkash, Secretary of the Delhi office 
of the Hindu Malta Bubha, Mr. Bhart Misra (Patna), Mr. Padmaraj Jain (Calcutta), 
and Dr. P. Varadarajiilu Naidu (Madras), Mr. M. B. Alley, the bon. Mr. V. V. 
Kalikar, Mr. Guuapatrni of Delhi and the Mahavuja of Batata were among those 
who attended by special invitation. 

Bf£oi.dtioks—Condolence 

The Committee passed a resolution expressing deep sorrow at the deaths of 
the Maharaja of Mysore. Dt, K. B. Hedgewar, organiser of the Kashtriya Swayam 
Bevak Bangh, and Mr. J. P. Verma, General Secretary of the Hindu Maha Babha. 

Bengal Ministav Caiticised 

Ihe Working Committee passed a resolntiou endorsing the demand made by 
the Bengal Hindu Maha Babha for immediate withdrawal of “retrograde measures 
complained of" and revision of “tiie aiiti>Hiiidu policy of the Bengal Ministry." 
The Committee drew the attention of the Viceroy and the Governor of Bengal 
to the immediate need for taking decisive action, forbidding the introduction of 
'^anti-Hindu measures iu the Bengal legislature." 

'Phe resolution assured the Hindus of Bengal of fullest support in their efforts 
to protect their legitimate rights and interests and that, if occasion demanded it, 
it would make the Bengal sirugglo an all-India question. 

Mr. V. G. Deshpande of Nagpur was appointed General Secretary of the All- 
India Hindu Maha Babha in the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. J, P. 
Verma. 

Second Day—Nagpur—11th. August 1940 
MAHASABnA’S ATTITUDE 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Babha to-day appointed a 
committee consisting of Dr. B. B. Moonje, Dr. Byamaprasad Mookherjee and 
Dr. Varadarajulu Mnidu to convey to Mr. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Babha, 
the views of the meinlierB of the Working Committee in connection with the 
Viceroy’s statement, 'i'ho Working Committee authorised Mr. Bavarkar to take 
the final action in tlic matter in tlio light of the views of tho Working Committee 
after his interview with the Viceroy. 

While tlie view of the Working Committee was not available to the 
Press, it was gathered that the Working Gommitee had reached the conclnsiou that 
the Viceroy’s statement was unsatisfactory and inadequate. The Hindu Maha Babha, 
however, would be willing to accept His Excellency’s offer provided certain points 
were clarified. Mr. Bavarkar was expected to request the Viceroy to declare that, 
after the successful termination of the war. Dominion Status would be accorded 
to India within a period of one year. Tho Hindu Malia Babha’s co-operation will 
also depend on Mr. Bavarkar being convinced after his interview with the Viceroy, 
that in the process of safeguarding the rights and privileges of the minorities, 
the claims of the majority will in no way bo ignored. It appeared that if Mr. 
Bavarkar received satisfaciory assuraiiccs from the Viceroy on these points, he will 
submit to His Excellency a panel from which selcc^tion will be made for member¬ 
ship of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

At an informal meeting of the provincial Hindu Babha workers held this 
morning, the view was expressed that the Hindu Sabha’s co-operation with the 
British Government should be conditional also on withdrawal of the ban on 
volunteer organisations which has affected the llashtriya Bwayam Bevak Bangh 
and Uie Hindu Militia. Di. Moonje, who presided, undertook to represent the view 
to Mr. Bavarkar, and leave tho matter at the latter’s discretion. 
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m THE ALC INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Bombay—21«t. to 23rd. September 1940 

MABASABHA’B CONOmOSB OF OO-OPERATION 

An emei^ency meeting of the working committee of the All'India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held at Bombay on the 21sL Sept 1940 to consider the 
Viceroy’s proposals in the light of the latest interview between the Viceroy and Ur, 
B. 6 . Moouje, who had been acting as president of the Mahasabha, in the absence 
through illness, of * Mr. V, D. Savartar. 'Iwenty out of 25 members of the 
committee, besides some Hindu leaders B|>ecially invited, attended the meeting. 

It was understood that Ur. B. 8. Moonje, when he met the Viceroy, told him 
that the Hindu Mahasabha was fully prepared to cooperate in the Government’s 
war efforts and in organizing defence on a wide scale on modern and up-to-date 
lines, as they were not believers in non-violence and non-cooperation, being followers 
U Lokamanya Tilak. 'I’hey regarded the i>olicy of non-violence and non-cooporatiou 
as sterile and non-constructive. Dr. Moonje also informed the Viceroy that the 
Hindu Mahasabha was prepared wholeheartedly and sincerely to work out the 
propo^ scheme of the extension of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the War 
Advisory Council, but he emphasized that such cooperation could only be on 
honourable terms, due regard being given to the position of the Hindu Mahasabha 
as representing the Hindu community. 

Dr. Moonje demanded, in view of the Muslim Ijcague resolution stating that 
Pakistan was the ouly solution of India’s constitutional problem, that Government 
should deflnitely and clearly aflirm their determination to maintain the territorial 
unity and solidarity of India. As the Muslim Longue had been promised two seats 
on tne expanded Executive Council the Hindu Maha Babha ought to be given six 
seats on the basis of its populatinu strength. Out of tliese six scats one should 
be given to the Bikhs, one to the scheduled castes and the remaining four be 
allotted to the Iliudu Mahasabha. Ur. Moonje also demanded that similar propor¬ 
tion should bo maintaiued in regard to the representation on the War Advisory 
Council. Dr. Moonje opposed the reservation of 50 jier cent of rojircsentation 
for the Muslim League on the Viceroy’s Executive Council and on the War 
Advisory Council. Ho also informed bis Excellency that the Hindu Mahasabha 
did not approve of the panel system and would submit ouly the required 
number of names for the number of seats to lie allotted. 

The working president of the Hindu Mahasabha demanded that a provision 
should be made for the appointment of an Indian Minister of Defence. If for 
any reason this was not feasible, a sub-committee of the expanded Executive 
Council with the Viceroy as its president must be put in charge of the defence 
pottfoliOs 

Dr. MooQje wanted that there should bo no commitment on the part of the 
Government r^arding the distribution of portfolios and that the representatives of 
the Hindu Mu&sabha must be given portfolios of importance. Ho also pointed out 
that the demand of the Muslim League that no constitution, either interim or 
final, should bo adopted by his Majesty’s Government, without the consent 
and approval of the Muslim League, would mean the granting of the 
power of veto to the Muslim League, a position which the Hindu Mahasabha could 
never accept unless it was meant to indicate that the constitution would provide 
reasonable safeguards for the protcctiou of the legitimate rights of the minorities. 
Tf the Government proposed to accept any non-oflicial adviser in the provinces 
the Hindu Mahasab^ sbould also have due representation. 

Bksolption 

The working committee of the Mahasabha passed the following resolutions 

'‘The Hindu Mahasabha urges that the Governor-General should not commit 
himself to any distribution of portfolios boforo the expanded executive Council 
is coustituted. This committee further urges that the distribution of portfolis 
when made should be made on an equitable basis with due r^ard to the impor¬ 
tance and interest of the Hindus.” 

"(I) In view of the attitude taken up bv Qie Muslim League and the altered 
political situation brought about tliereby, the committee requests the president 
without meaning any disagreement about the personnel of the panel, to withdraw 
^e panel that has been submitted by him to bis Excellency the Viceroy on behalf 
of tm ]^du Mahasabha in deference to the wishes of the v iceroy. 
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“(3) The Hindu Mahasabha tirpsea that a anb-committee of the expanded 
Executive Council be formed, with the Viceroy and Governor-General,- as chairmani 
to be in charge of the Defence portfolio and that the Hindus should be given 
adequate representation on the sub-committee.” 

SesolttUons—2nd. Day—Bombay—22nd. September 1040 
Mabasabha’s Teems ov Co-operation 
“Resolved that in view of tiie opportunity that the present war offers for the 

f eneral militarisation of the Hindus and for the organisition of the system of 
ndia on sound and up-to-date modern lines so that India bo converted into a 
self-contained defence unit, tlie Hindu Mahasnblin is prepared wholeheartedly to 
work out the suliemCH of the expansion of tJio Viceroy’s Exeuutive Council and 
the War Advisory Council, but on honourable terms of equity and justice as 
stated below : 

“(I) In view of tiie declnratiou made by the Muslim Lcagne of its ‘determina¬ 
tion, Arm resolve and faith’ tiiat the imrtition of India is the only solution of 
India’s future constitution the Hindu Mahasabha urges tlie Viceroy to make a 
clear and definite declaration tliat the Government has not approved or accepted 
any such proposal cr scliemc. 

“(2) (A) that m view of the reported understanding between the Viceroy and 
the Muslim I^eague that the lasagne would be given two scats on the proposed 
extended Executive Council and flvo scats on the proposed War Advisory Council, 
the Hindu Mahasabha claims representation of six scuts on the extended Executive 
Council and 15 seats on the War Advisory Council on the population basis. (B) 
That out of these six seats one be given to the Bikiis and one to the Bchedulcd 
Castes and tlie rest bo given to tlio nominees of tlio Hindu Mahasabha. 

“(3) This committee considers the demand of the Muslim League of SO per 
cent, representation on the pro|ioscd Executive Council and elsewhere as un¬ 
democratic, unconstitutional, unreasonable and preposteroua and it would urge the 
Viceroy to give an assiuaiice to tho Hindu Mahasabha that no such demand would 
be entertained.” 

Third Day—Bombay—23rd. September 1040 
Mauasabha’s roLmcAL Demands 

A lively discussion took place on the 23rd. September on the question of the 
selection of nominees for inclusion in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Opinion, 
was divided. Borne members favoured the view that the meeting should 
proceed with the selection, while Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar and Mr. Jawnadas Mehta 
(invitee to the meeting) tliought that the matter could he decided at the next 
meeting of the committee to be held in Dellii, 

Mr. Bhopatkur advised tiio working committee to adopt a policy of 
'respouaive cooperation’. Mahatma Gandhi was meeting the Viceroy and 
what the ontcoroo of that talk would bo was quite uiicertaiu and the Mahasabha 
would have to adjust its policy according to Uio circumstances that might arise. 

Mr. Jamnadae Mehta urged that it would bo inadvisable to select their 
nominees until the Government’s decision was known and that the selection ^ 
the candidates should be left to the president’s discretion. 

The working committee passed a resolution setting forth tho Mahasabha’s 
political demands. The following is tlio text:— 

“Resolved that the statement made recently by H. E. the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of Btate for India arc highly unaatisfaclory and disappointing, in that 
they make no reference <o Judin’s right to independence which has been declared 
to be the goal of Hindu Mahasabha ; reference made to the grant of dominion 
Status as an immediate step in constitutional advance is vague and uncertidn. 
The Hindu Mahasabha claims dominiou status of the Westminster type within a 
definite time limit not exceeding a year after Uio war. 

“That the atatement made to the cficct that tlio British Government will not 
agree to baud over tlic Indian administration to a system of Government which 
will not be acceptable to large and powerful elements of Indian life, requires 
clarification aa it is capable of the interpretation that if tho Muslim League, the 
princes or the other vested interests oppose the recognition of the legitimate rights 
of tlie majority in India, the further constitutional advance will be held up or the 
righta of the majority will be surrendered to them which will mean the negation 
01 the principle of democracy and incitement to minorities to obstruct and revmt. 
“The temporary expedience auggeeted, namely, the expansion of the central 
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Executire Ooancil and the institution of the War Advisory Oonncil will succeed 
only if a convention crows that the Viceroy will act as the constitutional head of 
the administration and all real power and responsibilty is granted to these bodies. 

Ihe Hindu Mabasabha notes with re^et and disappointment that the British 
Government even at this crisis should not be prepared to give up its old 
imperiidistic policy and states that its latest proposal is hardly of a nature to 
satisfy Ihe demands of the Indian people. In the Mahasabha’s opinion a_ great 
opportunity has been lost by the Government. The Mahasablm makes it clear 
to the people of India and particularly to the Hindus that in all its actions 
and activities it will be guided by a policy, whereby the Hindu interests will be 
further^ and no elements will be perraitt^ to dominate the public life of^ India 
to the detriment of Hindu interests. The Hindu Mahasabba is determined to 
fight every inch of ground both inside and outside the Government to achieve the 
above object. The Hindu Mahasabba will accept any reasonable and honourable 
offer made by the Government, only if it will stimulate and advance the Hindu 
cause and prevent any encroachment being made on the rights of the Hindus 
by the reactionary elements in the country, and this^ acceptance of the offer will 
not be considered to constitute a bar to the Hindu Mahasabba carrying on the 
agitation for farther advancement of the Hindu cause and interest. 

The Hindu Mahasabba hereby calls upon all Hindus to suppOTt the Hindu 
Mahasabba by joining it in large numbers and otherwise supporting it in the policy 
stated above, to organise themselves with all speed and offensiveness and to be 
prepared for the struggle, if necessary. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

New Delhi—i 2th. & 13th. October 1940 

Vicbeoy’s Deolabation Uksatispactobx 

The working committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba concluded its two- 
day session at New Delhi on the 13th. Oct. Ifilo after passing seven more reso¬ 
lutions, the most important of which related to the Viceroy’s declaration of August. 
The committee had no hesitation to declare that the scheme and proposals outlined 
in the Viceroy’s declaration have fmled to give satisfaction to the progressive 
political parties in the country, 'llio following is the text of the resolution 

"The working committee having given their most anxious consideistion to the 
Viceregal announcement of Aug. 6 and tho statements made by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State from time to time in elucidation and clarification of the 
same and having carefully noted tho reactions to the same in this country, have no 
hasitation to dedare that the scheme and tho proposals outlined therein have failed 
to give any satisfaction to the progressive political parties in the country, inasmuch 
as It holds out neither any tangible and definite promise of the inauguration of the 
dominion government immediately at the end of the war, nor the introduction of 
the element of responsibility in any form in the present central Government 
immediately. 

"The committee characterises the principles laid down in the assurance given to 
the minorities or to certain important sections of national life as reactionary, anti- 
nationid and anti-democratic. They virtually negative tho promise to recognise the 
principle of self-determination in the case of the people of India in the matter of 
naming their constitution given in the first part or the anuonneement and are even 
calculated to incite and encourage the minorities to insist on impossible and anti¬ 
national demands and effectively impede the progress of the entire nation towards 
the goal of political emancipation. 

"The committee hope that the Viceroy will take note of the criticisms of the 
by important sections of the Indian public and soon come -out with a 
literal scheme of reform in the existing system of central Government as a transi¬ 
tory measure and a definite unconditional announcement in unambiguous and nn- 
equivocal terms recognising (he right of the Indian people to frame their constitn- 
tion of the future Government of India on the basis of dominion status for India 
in the Commonwealth of British nations. 

"The committee desire to express their satisfaction at the firm stand taken by 
the Viceroy in dealing with the extravagant and arrogant demands made by Mr. 
Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim League in regard to the representation of (he 
LMgne on the still born expanded Council and the advisory council proposed in tiie 
mnouncenent. 
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“The committee deeply rep;ret to express their difference from the opinion of the 
Congress working committee embodied in Uie resolution passed at Bombay, The 
Congrras working committee have in the opinion of this committee failed to take a 
realistic view of the sitnaiion and give a correct lead to the country at this critical 
hour. The hope of the political emanciimlion of the Indian people depend on the 
defeat of totalitarian forces and the success of the British people mth whom thmr 
fate is indissolubly bound. The war hes now reached a stage when the Indian 
^ple can no longer afford to be indifferent to the vital problem of India’s 
defence. The adequate preparation of the Indian nation for hpr national defence is 
a matter of vital imjiortance to them. The committee ask them in all earnestness 
to urge on the Government of India to fully arm and equip the country for their 
defence by raising a strong national army, navy and air force, promising the 
Government active co-operation and participation in their effort of Inaia’s derenee. 
In this eonneetion the committee desire to invito the attention of the Govern* 
ment of India <o the frequent complaints published in paiiers that the claima of 
the Hindus do not receive adequate recognition in the matter of recruitment to 
certain branches of national defence activites. Q'hc committee emphatically insists 
on the elimination of all arbitrary and artjiicial elassification of the Indian people 
as martial and nou-martial and a deliberate attempt should be made to enlist 
in the defence forces recruits of all classes in proportion to their numerical strength 
in the population of the country as far as possible”. 

Pore Dbmocracx 

"By another resolution the committee expressed the view that ns the future 
governance of India should be based on the principle of pure democracy and 
nationalism as distinct from religious or pseudo-religious principles, any attempt 
to frustrate this end either by Government or any organisation must be resistra 
at any cost”. 

Insdj.ts to Hindu Women 

“The committee also condemned the insults offered by Muslims to Hindu 
women in the Sind and N. W. F. provinces and requested the Governments of 
these provinces to put a stop to this misbehaviour. 'J'he committee call^ upon 
‘the Hindu youth to be ready to serve as voluntary guards for the protection of 
honour and person of Hindu ladies wheuevei and wherever it be necessary.” 

Humours Beoarmno Berar 

"The meeting understood that the public feeling in the country bad been 
considerably agitated by persistent rumours that the 10 Audhra districts of Madras 
presidency and four districts of Berar wore going to be restored to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad in recognition of war services and the committee tlionght it necessary 
that the Government of India should make a public statement to allay the public 
apprehensions in the matter”, 

Nationai, Miutia 

"The Committee was of opinion that the Government should at the earliest 
convenient time in future dispense with the British army of occupation in India 
and take steps to raise a national militia olliccred by Indians by the adoption of 
the policy of conscription. This step is necessary to bring down the military 
expenditure in the years of peace in the Indian budget to a reasonable proportion 
to the total income of this country”. 

Hindu Widows 

“Tbe working committee impressed upon all concerned the necessity of training 
Hindu widows in remunerative work such ns borne nursing, teaching in primary 
and secondary schools, bouse keeping and light work in factories”. 

Census in Madras 

“The committee urged that the census operators in the Madras presidency 
should give complete details of nil Hindu castes separately as was done formerly 
and as la done in other Indian provinces instead of dividing Hindus into two 
main sub-divisions only viz,. Brahmins and non-Brahmins because ‘this latter 
anb-division has been introduced purely on political puryiOBes instead of ascertain¬ 
ing tbe truth about all castes and communities comprehensively. The relations 
between the Brahmins and other communities are the same as betwera all other 
communities amongst themselves”. 


The Open Session of the Maha Sabha 

22nd. Session—Madura—28th. to 30th. December 1940 

The Welcome Addeess 


Amidst scenes of grandeur and festivity, the open session of the Twenty-Second 
All-India Hindu Maha Sabha Coufcrcnce commenced on the 28tb. December 
1040 at the spacious special pandal at Sethupalhi High School grounds, Madras. 
About 2,000 delegates and thousands of visitors were present. 

Distinguished among present at tiie Conference, were Dr. B. S. Moonje, 
Mr. Syamaprasad Mufcerjee, Mr. N. 0. Ohatterjec, Bhai Parmanand. Mr. Hariram 
Sait of Aundb Mr. S, N. Banerjee, Maharaja of itamgarh, Sankaracharya of Jysthi 
Mutt, Mr. L. S. Bhopatker, V. V. Kalckar and Sir Ookulchand Marang. 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri’s Welcome Address 

Deioan Bahadur K, 8, Ramaawami Sastri, Chairman of the Beception Com¬ 
mittee, welcomed the delegates and the visitors. In the course of his address Mr. 
^maswami Sastri said that in a warslrickcn and miserable world India had to 
preserve her soul untainted and pure and had to fulfil once again her f^e-long 
mission of leading the world in the paths of piety, purity and peace. But Hindus 
could not do it it they lose their Hindutwa. 

Mr Ramaswami Sastri said that Hindu Mabasabha was not sectarian but a 
pan-Hindu national organisation including the Uarijans, Sanatauists, Buddhists. 
Sikhs and others within its folds, lie felt there was no irreconcilable antagoni¬ 
sm between real Sanatanisra and real Sanghstanism. They must both work for 
Hindu social unity and uplift. The aim of the Sabha was the protection and 
promotion of the strength and glory of Uie Hindu race, Hindu culture, Hindu 
civilisation and Hindu politic. Its objects were the organisation and consolidation 
of Hindu interests and rights. The Maha Sabha. he said, was not a communal 
organisation like the Muslim licogue. 

“House ov a Great Natjoe” 

After stating that bis studies had convinced him that there were no such sepa¬ 
rate races as the Aryan race and Dravidian race the speaker said that the Hindus 
were a homo-born people in India. He then referred to tiie work of great religious 
leaders and monarws for achieving cultural and political unity in India and said 
that Hindus had always shown political genius of a constructive type and a rare 
combination of political wisdom and realism. “India has been marked out by 
Nature as the bouse of a great nation and unified people”, be added. “We have 
both territorial unity and culture and psychological unity”. But after the advent of 
the British, the luodns look to Western civilisation with more avidity tban the 
Muslims and hence became denationalised to a large extent. 

The speaker tlien paid a tribute to the Congress and said that the Maha 
Sabha bad to come into being because of the inability of the Congress to appeal 
as strongly and widely to the Musiims as to the Hindus and because it had 
Burrenderra Hindu rights. The Takistan Biheme, he complained, bad not yet 
been officially condemned by the Congress, though it bad been done so by .leaders 
like Mr. Nehru. Condemning the Pakistan Bcberoe, he said, “let us clearly tell 
Mr. Jinnah 'India is our goal for which Hindus will live and die. It is not a 
counter for bargaining. Pakistan shall never be while we are alive.” 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri then criticised, what bo called, “the hush-hush policy” 
of the Congress in Sind and the Congress ideal of Ahimaa. “Let us have 8ante 
Benaa (peace brigades)” he said. “But for God’s sake let us have also Bama Sanaa 
(protective war brigades).” The speaker was against both the Congress Satyagraba 
and the Government’s policy of severe repression of the Congress Satyagraba by 
the infiiction of very severe sentences. He added that the Maba Sabha alone had 

§ ot a rational and sensible programme in regard to war. “Its way”, he said, “is 
lie way of responsive cooperation and not the way of non-cooperation.” 

CONSTITUTIOKAL PROBLEM 

Referring to the constitutional problem, Mr. Ramaswami Sastri said that 
the Hindu Maha Sabha wanted a belter type of democracy than the westom 
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type. "We propose” he said, “to combine political liberty and economic equali^ 
and social fraternity.” He then gave a survey of constitution-making in India 
and the Viceroy’s offer. “As a result of the deadlock”, he said, "the Oabinet 
expansion scheme has been put into cold storage. 1 am not vexed over this 
at all, because the really important immediate consideration is not Chtbinet 
expansion but Dominion Status for India.” 

Concluding, Mr. Ramaswami Bastri said, “In this great task of_ reconciling 
the Congress and the Muslim liCague and the llritish people, I believe that the 
Hindu Midia Subha will have its truest function and highest reward. The clash 
of classes and communities must give place to the united* efforts of all for the 
common good.” 


The Presidential Address 

The ideal that the Ilindus should get Ihemselvcs ‘re-animated and re-bom’ 
into a martial race was placed before the Mahesabha by Mr. V, t>. Savarkar, 
the President, in hie address. Urging parlici])atioii by the Hindus, iu the 
war efforts, he said tliat the Uiudu’s attitude to war must be guided by the need 
for the militarisation of the community and industrialisation of the country. 

Mr. Samrkar, in the comso of his address, made a special api>eal to the 
Hindus to give Uieir support in all elections to the candidates set up by the 
Mahasabha in prefeience to Congress candidates. 

PAif-IflNPU Movemkmt 

Advocating the doctrine of a “Paii-H'indu” movement, Mr. Savarkar declared 
that it was encouraging to note that Jliiidu Princes were evincing keen interest in 
it. “The farsighted amongst them imvo begun to realise that their present and 
future interests as well are in fact ideiitilicd with the ‘l‘nn-Hindu’ movement now 
growing stronger from day to day. If u|) to this time the Hindu Princes failed to 
lead the Huidu movement or help it with that fervour, courage and religious devo¬ 
tion with which die Muslim Princes in India identify themselves witii the Muslim 
;iolilicHl parties in India and sliarc in the pan-lsinmic ambition, the fault does not 
altogether lie on the side of tbo Hindu Princes alone. The Hindu public in general 
and notably Congressiie Hindus iu nartimilar, never extended any the least sympathy 
with the Hindu Btates or realised tlieir imtmrtance, bat, on the contrary, arrogated 
to themselves the monopoly of patriotism and looked down on the Hindu States as 
an impediment in tiie path of India's progress which the sooner it was remov^ the 
better it would be for the iiutiou. But the Muslim public, on the other hand, with 
a truer insigbc of political realities, had ever been intensely proud of the few 
Muslim Btates in India. Consequently the Muslim princes too ever felt that not 
only their present intcicst but even tlieir future greatness and future glory depen¬ 
ded on tbo progress and strength of the Paii-Tslnmic movement led by the Muslim 
politicians of India.” “It is not want of resources”, Mr, Savarkar added, “which 
forces you to lie so helpless and liopelcss but lack of political iusight and political 
realities. Ton have lost the political eye altogether.” 

BECOGNriios OP Mama Sabha 

Mr. Savarkar then went on to explain the imsition of the Hindu Mahasabha 
vis-a-via the Congress, the Muslim l.eaguc and the Government ‘‘Although the 
Congress itself openly resented the charge tlmt tltcy represented tlie Hiiiaus and 

S roved their coutenliou to tlio hilt by actually betraying the Hindu interests a 
undred times over os for example on tho question of Sind separation, the 
Communal Award, the frontier policy, the Hindustliaui language, etc., still the 
Government persisted in believing that the Congress and the League were equivalent 
as a sum total of Uiudu-Muslim reprcscutntiuu. The Hindus as JUnilus not only 
contiiuicd to be unrepresented but were positively mis-roi>resented in all Govern¬ 
mental constitutional deliberations. But Uio growing prestige, influence and effective 
activities of the Hindu Maba Sabha did at last impress the Government with the 
fact that it was no longer possible to look u]k>u the Congress as a representative 
Hindu body or to refuse to recognise the rciuesciitativo character of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha. The Government of India had thus unlearnt the old equation 
'Congress plus l.eagne is equal to Indian {>eop1o’ and had to learn the new equation. 
The Hindu Moha Sabha, tlie League and tlie Congress is equal to the sum 
total of Indian rspresentation. He tliaukcd His Excellency the viceroy for having 
decisively recognised the position of the Hindu Maha Sabha. 
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“Neithbe Oathodox mob Hbtbrodox” 

Beferrtnp; to a recent speech of Mr. Ameiy advocatini; the principle of "India 
First,* in which he said that the Maha Sabha represented the orthodox point of 
view, Mr. Savarkar eud "The British public as well as the Qovernmeut most 
be made to realise that the Hindu Maha Babha is neither orthodox nor heterodox. 
In fact, it has very little to do with any ‘doxy* at all. It is not primalily a 
Hindu Dharma Babha, a religious body. The Hindu Maha Babha is the Hindu 
'Bashtra Babha*, a body seeking to represent the Hindu nation as a whole and 
includes all sections of Hindudum, whether ortlrodox or heterodox.*’ The recognition 
by the Government of the Hindu Maha Babha as the most outstanding represents* 
tive of tlie Hindu view and the consequent consultation with the Viceroy held with 
its President is an event which is certain to have far-reaching consequences on the 
Hindu movement in general. Bec^ause it implies the recognition by the Government 
of the fact that the Oongross docs not represent the Hiudns as Hindus and that 
just as to ascertain the Muslim opinion they have to consult the Muslim League or 
any other such Muslim institution whicli is independent of the Congress, so also 
the real Hindu interests, rights aud claims could only be ascertained by coiisnltim; 
a representative body which is inde|)endcnt and apart from the Congress.’* He 
added, "Any Gongress-Tieogue pact can no longer sell, mortgage or barter away 
Hindu rights unless and until the Htudn Malm Babha is a willing party to it ’* 

Beferring to the Pakistan demand and the League’s claim on the British 
Government, Mr. Bavarkar said, “I have no hesitation in expressing my sincere 
appreciation of the clear attitude which Mr. Amery has taken on the question of 
Indian integrity and indivisibility as well as of tlie firmness with which the Viceroy 
turned down a number of the anti-Hindu and aggressive demands which the Le^ue 
had advanced during the recent negotiations in connection with the War Committee 
and ^e expansion of the Executive Council,** 

Wab Aims of Bbitaim 

Adverting to the question of war, Mr. Savarkar said : "The Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India more than once wanted us to believe in their rarioua 
speeches that the only objective which had actuated Britain to continue the war 
had been to resist aggression whether against England or other, to. defend great 
democratic ideals, and without seeking any material advantage, to lay the founda¬ 
tion of a better international system and to secure a real and lasting peace. No 
better proof can be adduced to disprove these declarations than the fact that they 
providM an oocasion for Hitler to retort when be was asked by Mr. Chamberlain 
to free Poland that he would do so as soon as Great Britain freed India.** 
Consequently, the demand of the Congress leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru calling upon Great Britain to tell tlieir general obiectives in going 
to the war seems to be altogether idle, firstly because Britain has been repeating 
those general objectives in the above strai i ad nauseum and, secondly, because 
the declaration of any general pious objectives cannot be worth a brass farthing 
unless it is immediately translated into action, wherever it is possible to do so, 
as England could have done in the case of India by granting her a democratic 
and free constitution. But she did nothing of the sort. Political science and history 
both illnstrate the fact that no consUtution or social system can be beneficial under 
all circumstances and for all alike. No people are so attached to democracy and 
to individual liberty as tlie British so far as tlieir own nation is concerned. But 
under war conditions did they not throw their democratic conceptions and consti 
tntion overboard in a day and vote for almost an undiluted dictatorship ?’* 

Mr, Savarkar proceeded : "There is no meaning calling upon Indiana that it 
is their duty to fight Germany simply because they are totalitarians or to love 
the French or the English or the Americans simply because they are Democrats or 
l^ptthlicans. The sanest policy for us which practical politics demand is to befriend 
those who are likely to serve our country’s interest in spite of any 'ism* they follow 
for tlmmselvcs and to befriend them only so long as they serve our purpoee.” 

The bogey of the Germans conquering India with which the English try to 
frighten Indians out of their wits should not be taken too seriously into considera¬ 
tion in framing the immediate policy in regard to the war situation. As things 
stood, it was not very likely, nav, altogether improbable, that in this war England 
would be defeated so disastrously os to be compelled to hand over her Indian 
Empire into German hands. The English were assuring the whole world that they 
were sure to crush Hiller in the long run while in the same breadth they told os 
"Help us or the Germans are sure to conquer India.” The fact is Aat if ever the 
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Englishmen really come to feel so helpless that without our help they were sure to 
lose ludia they would offer ns not only the Dominion Status hut some of their 
colonies and possessions as they are doing to-day in the ease of America. 

The speaker tlien proceeds to ^toint out that none need be frightened of a 
hypothetical problem such as what would ha])pcn to India in the event of British 
withdrawal from India, a civil war in India and widespread Hindu-Muslim claves. 

Our futurb Programme 

"In framing our programme so far as it lies in our power, our only considera* 
tion should be how best we can take advantage of the war wituation, to promote 
our own interests, how best wo can he1j> onrscives in safeguarding and if possihle 
even in promoting the Hindu cause. In doiug so we should take great care not to 
indulge in any idle, useless and harmful bombast by making light of our over¬ 
whelming weakness on the one hand as well as not to underrate on the other 
whatever strength wo even now ])ossess.” 

Ooutinuiug hit address, Mr. Savarkar dwelt on the methods by which India 
could attain her independence. An armed revolt on a national scale was an impos¬ 
sibility. Ooiisequcutly not on any moral grounds, but on the grounds of practical 
politics, the Mana Sabha was compelled not to concern itself with any programme 
involving any armed resistance. 

Criticising the policy of non-violence, Mr. Bavarkar said, "Of course relative 
non-violence is doubtless a virtue so preeminently coutributing to human good as to 
form one of tlie fiuidameutals on which human life, whether individual or social, 
can take its stand and evolve all social amenities. But absolute non-violence that 
is, non-violence under all circumstances, and even when instead of helping human 
life, whether individual or national, it causes incalculable harm to humanity as a 
whole, ought to bo condemned ns a moral perversity.” "Gall it a law of natnte or 
the will of God as you like” ho said, "the iron fact remains that there is no room 
for absolute non-violence in nature. Man could not have saved himself from utter 
eatinction nor could he have led any but the precarious and wretched life of a 
coward and a worm had he not succeeded in adding the strength of artificial arms 
to his natural arms, The lesson is branded in every page of human history that 
the nations which, other things being equal, are sui^rior in military straigth are 
bound to survive, flourish and dominate while those which are militarily weu shall 
be politically subjected and cease to exist at all.” 

The Most Crxino Need 

Appealing to the Hindus to offer all Imtiroate opposition ‘to this vicious 
principle in their own interests,” the speaker declared, “we must whip up military 
enthusiasm amongst the Uiudus. 'That is the most crying need of to-day and must 
form the chief plank of the Hindu tianghataiiist platform.” 

Mr. Savarkar urged the Hindus to utilise the opportunities afforded by the war 
to the militarisation and industrialisation of Ute commnuity. "I feel no hesitation,” 
he said, "in proposing that the best way of utilising the opportunities which the 
war has afforded to us cannot be any other than to participate in all war efforts 
which the Government are compelled by circnrostances to ]>ut forth in so 
far as they help lu bringing about the iudustrinlisation and militarisation of 
onr people. Fortunately for us facilities are thrown open to us in this direction 
within a single year in (xiiiscquenco of tlie war which we could not find daring 
the last flity years and could not have hoped to secure by empty protests and 
demands for the next fifty years to come.” 

Mr. Savarkar added that the results of participating in war efforts had so far 
proved satisfactory. *Tn examiidiig these rcsnlts’’, no said, "we must bear in mind 
that the British are raising tlicso uiiiitary forces and encouraging industrial deve¬ 
lopment so far as it hel]>B their war effurta with no altriiistiu motives of helping the 
Indians. We are also participating in these war efforts or at any rate are not out 
to oppose them, willi no intention of helping the British but of helping ourselves. 
I have put the situation almost bluiilly in the above manner to counter the politi¬ 
cal folly into which the Indian public is accustomed to indulge in thinking that 
because Indian interests are opposed to British interests in genornl, any step in 
which we join hands with the British Government must necessarily be an act of 
surrender, anti-national, of playing into British hands and that co-operation with 
the British Government in any case and under all circumstances is unpatriotic and 
condemnable.” 

Mi. Savarkar regretted there were very few Hindus in the Navy. The Sabha 
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was almdy carrying on an aviation for the recrnitment of, more Hindus in the 
Navy. Consequently the Government had promised to recruit Hindus in Naval 
services without any distinction and had also admitted that the Hindus were showing 
more inclination to Join the Navy. 

So far as the question of compulsory military education in coll^M and hi^h 
schools was concerned, Mr. Savarkar said, the Government of _ India^ was _ still 
following ‘obstructive tractics.' The Senates of almost all the leading universities in 
India hM passed resolutions favouring compulsory military training. He hoped 
Government would reyise their policy in this res]>ect and do the needful. 

Satyaobaba Oampaion 

Mr. Savarkar, turning to the satyagraha campaign on the Congress, asked, “What 
is the alternative programme to the one adopted by the Hindu Maha Sabha ? 
Shouting some slogans and going into the iails f I appreciate the motive of 
those patriotic men in the Congress ; I sympathise with weir sufferings. But I 
must plainly state that they have made a mess of all political movements and 
the satyagraha they have now launched can bring no substantial good to the 
country. It is to some extent useful and was perhaps meant to serve as a stunt 
for the next elections. Ate tlie Hindu Banghatanists going to adopt a counter 
stunt 7 We u'ould have been justified in doing that too, But the Hindu Maha 
Sabha as an organisation cannot do two things at one and the same time. If 
it participated in the war efforts with a view to reap the most substantial benefits 
in militarising the Hindus and allies itself with tlie Government to that extent, 
it cannot as an organisation take to any civil resistance which act will directly 

g rove detrimental to our first and greater objective. You cannot both eat and 
ave the cake too. Of course the Hindu Maha Sabha can resort to civil resistance 
if the action is more profitable than the two great objectives of which it seeks, the 
miUtarisation and industrialisation of the country.” 

rouTiOAi. Dbmands 

In concluding his addresa Mr. Savarkar dwelt on the political demands of 
the Maha Sabha. “I must make it clear”, ho said, "that the demands forwarded 
by the Hindu Maha Sabha were not slighted by the Government. e ask them 
to make a declaration that within one year’s time after the cessation of the war 
Dominion Status shall be granted. Now the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
have both made it clear that India sliail be raised to tlic position of a self* 
governing unit of the Commonwealth, which tiiey call British, but 1 claim mnst 
be callM Indo-Dritish, on equal footing immediately after the war and at the 
^orteat interval possible. We wanted a declaration from the Government that 
they would not encourage the scheme of breaking up the integrity of India. Under 
the pressure of Hindu Maha Sabha alone Mr. Ameiy has made a clear declaration 
to that effect in bis speech on ‘India First.’ So far as our military demands are 
concerned, they are almost all are being acted u|)on, at least nptill now. The 
military service is thrown open to all caste and creed alike. The Hindu Maha 
Sabha is already recognised by the Government as tbe foremost representative body 
of the Hindus. The only point on which the Government is still harping is the 
fact that they are throwing the responsibility of framing a constitution on the 
Indians and insisting that unless all Indian parties unite, the minority and the 
majority, produce a compromise unanimousiy voted for, no constitution could be 
framed. But we shall fight out this siiecioiis argument in right time. There ia 
every likelihood that on uiis point too, the Government will have to yield to the 
most reasonable demand of the Ifiiidu Maha Sabha. In short, I find no detail 
or issue important enough to compel us to resort to civil resistance at the sacrifice 
of the important facilities wo have gained and tbe op)x>rtunity that has presented 
to us enabling us to effect tbe militarisation of the Hindus to a substantial 
extent.” Mr. Savarkar commended to the Malta Sabha the programme, which was 
recommended by the Working Committee of the Maha Sabha at its meeting held 
in November lost. 

Earlier in his address Mr. Savarkar referred to the position of Hindus in 
Bind and deplored that the Government of India bad not done all they could for 
the protection of the Hindus. He asserted that the Congress Party in Sind was 
equally responsible to the situation prevailing there. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Madura— 29tb, December 1940 
The Hindu Maha Sabha Conference passed to-day by an overwhelming 
majority, only four voting against, a resolution moved by Mi, if, Q, Qkatterjea 
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demanding that the Biitiah Government should make a declaration before March 
31, 1941 that they would grant Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster 
vahety within a year after the cessation of the war and also announce that the 
Pakistan scheme will not be entertained by the Government. Failing such a 
declaration, the Maha Sabha, the resolution declared, wonid consider the necessity 
of direct action. Owing to f>rolonged discugsion in the Subjects Committee, the 
open session of the Maha Sabha met to-day only at 5 p.m. Mr. Savarkar 
presiding. Non-controversial resolutions were taken up first, 

CONDOI.BNCE 

The first resolution, which was moved from the chair, was one of condolence 
on the death of the late Maharaja of Mysoi-e, the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Mr, 
Pamnani of Sindh, Mr. Baliram Dhawan of the Frontier Province, Mr. Hanah 
Chandra Muhherjre of Bengal and Mr. Anjaneyalu of Andhra Dosa and others. 
The resolution was passed, the whole gathering standing in silence. 

Release op JJindo Pouticals 

The next resolution demanded the immediate and iinconditional release , of 
Hindu political piisoncra and the recalling forlkwiih of political exiles. A section 
of delegates pointed out that the resolntimi would be meaningless, in view of the 
fact that the Maha Sabha itself pronoacd launching direct action within three 
months if its demands wore not met by that jioriod. 

The President explained tliat the resolution concerned only such politicals who 
claimed to be Hindu Maha Sabhoites including those who have been in jail for 
many years now. The resolution was eventually carried by a majority. 

CoMMDSAi. Award Condemned 

The third resolution was moved by Mr. N. V. Seetharamiah, Secreta|^ of 
the Tamil Nad Hindu Maha Sabha. The resolution reiterated the condemnation of 
the Oommiinal Award as anti-national and undemocratic and unfair to the Hindus 
particularly in the provinces of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and Assam and gave excessive 
weightage to the Muslims and other non-Hindus and declared that there wonid 
be no peace in the country until and unless tlie award was annulled. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Sir Gokulchand Narang of the Punjab who 
made a historical survey of the origin of the Award. He referred to what be called 
the appeasement policy adopted by the Oungress Ministries in Madras and Bihar 
to satisfy Muslims when the same spirit was not reciprocated by the Muslim 
Prime Minister in the Punjab. He (minted out that the Communal Award could 
not be easily set aside. There were only two wnys of doing that; one to curry 
favour with the Government by atlirmiug and demonstrating their loyalty to 
the Government or secondly by showing that they were suIBcicntly strong to 
enforce their demand. The Hindus were constitutionally incapable of the first 
course. Therefore they should compose their internal difTereiices and close their 
ranks forgetting their diflcrences. He added that the Congress would never come 
to their help in this regard for there was no change of attitude among Congress 
leaders desiiite ()ast exiwrience. Every gesture on their part to win the Muuims 
in order to achieve Hiudu-Muslim unity was mistaken by Muslims as cowardice. 

Mr. S, N. Bannerjeo of Calcutta further supported the resolution and 
explained how the Award bad operated to the detriment of the interests of Hindus 
in Bengal. Tbo resolution was carried. 

Dominion Status Demanded after War 

Mr. N. C. Ohalterjee from Bengal moved the main resolution on the political 
situation which, inter alia, stated that the Hindu Maha Sabha appreciated the 
recognition by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State that the political situation in 
the country eould not bo satisfactorily met without the co-operation of the Hindu 
Sabha which was the most outstanding body representing Hindu interests. 

The resolution added that, “while rmtcruling its faith in the goal of complete 
independence, the Hindu Maha Sabha is prepared to accept Dominion Status of the 
Westminster variety as the immediate step. Tbo Maha Sabha, however, considers 
that the declarations made from time to time by the Viceroy and the SMretary 
of State on the constitutional question arc vague, inadequate and unsatisfactory, 
and the Moha Sabha therefore urges the Government to make an immediate and 
clear declaration that Dominion Status, as contemplated in the Statute of West* 
minster, shall be conferred on India within one year of the termination of tiie 
war and ^e constitution shall be so framed as to ensure the integrity and 
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indivisibility of India as a State and a nation, and while providing I^itimate 
safeguards tor the protection of the rights and interests of the minorities, it shall 
not in any manner adversely affect the rights and interests of the majority in India. 

“Still the Maha Sabha strongly condemns the attitude taken up both by the 
Indian and the British Government iu maintaining that they would not entertain 
any constitutional scheme unless and until it was agreed to by the Muslim 
minority in India inasmuch as such an attitude virtually invests Jiib minority 
with a power to dictate to the majority or veto all progress, a princt^e which is 
preposterous, undemocratic in theory and is bound to be most detrimental to the 
legitimate Hindu interests in practice. Consequently the Maha Babba demands 
the abandonment of this attitude and urges that the constitution be fram^ on 
democratic lines as framed by the Le^ue of Nations. 

“While recognising that the British Government have made some attempts 
to increase the strength of the Indian Army and to mechanise the same the 
Hindu, Maha Sabha is of opinion that such attempts arc wholly inadequate and 
insufficient for the protection of India from external aggression, and for the 
maintenance of internal order. The Defence Policy must be actuated first by the 
considerations of the welfare of India herself and not subordinated to British 
interests. 

“The Maha Sabha calls upon the Government to accelerate the increase of 
the Army and Navy and to recruit Hindus for the said services in all the branches 
in proportion to their numerical strength, 

“The Hindu Maha Sabba condemns the action of the Government in show* 
ing favouritism to Muslims in the matter of recruitment. 

Pakistan 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha also calls upon the Government to make military 
training compulsory for Indian youths in scools, colleges and universities and 
supply them with necessary arms and ammunitions and further asks for the 
rep^I of the Arms Act which must be brought into same line as in England. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha, in this conncciion. calls upon the Government to 
encourage and promote the eatabliaUment of factories in India with Indian capital 
and under Indian control where all implements of war, for example. Aero Engines, 
Aeroplanes, Motor Engines, Tanks, modern armaments and Equipments will be 
manufactured and also to provide for and assist in shipbuilding in India wi^out 
further delay. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha condemns the attitude of the British Government 
in not making a clear annonncomoiit of its opposition to the scheme of Pakistan 
in spite of the repeated declaratious that are made by the Muslim govorument 
and its leaders that Pakistan is the only solution of tbe communal problem in 
India and it has made its determiiiatiun and firm resolve that it would do every¬ 
thing in its power to sccuro their demand of Pakistan. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
therefore urges upon the British Government immediately the necessity of making 
a clear declaration that the schemo of Pakistan will not bo entertained and tolera¬ 
ted by the Government. 

'^In case Government fails to make a satistactory response to the demands 
embodied in this resolution before the Slst of March 1041 tbe Maha Sabha will 
start a movement of direct action and hereby appoints a Committee of tbe following 
gentlemen for devising ways and means for starting and conducting the movement 
immedateW after the lapse of the period : (1) Barrister Savarkar, (2) Dr. Mooker- 
jee (3) Dr. Jfooaje, (4) Mr. Khaparde, and (5) Mr. Deshpande with powers to 
co-opt. 

Rbsoi.ution on Communal Question 

"Whereas tbe Hindu Malia Sabba firmly holds tbe view that so long as the 
attitude of the Britisli Government towards India remains nuchang^ and its 
anti-Hindu policy is not altered, the Hindu Maha Sabha cannot believe in the 
sincerity of the avowed war aims of England, namely, that England has taken 
up arms for establishing freedom and democracy in this world ; 

"Wheres the administration in the Province of Sind has failed to protect the 
lives and liberties of the Hindus and has not put any effective chock to the contin¬ 
ual and repeated assassinations of the Hindus by the Mnalims in that province ; 

"Whereas the Adminislratiou of the Province of Bengal has been systemati- 
oally conducted on communal lines in order to cripple the Hindus of Bengal and 
yirheieas the Muslim Ministry has been pursuing a policy deliberately detrimental 
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to the interests of the Hindus and has snonsored and initiated measures, legislative 
and administrative, in order to practical 1; exclude the Hindus from the public 
services and td preindioially afibct tlie cultural and economic life of the Hindus in 
that province and whereas the Oonatilntion in that Province has not been suspended 
though demanded at the last Bengal Hindu Malin Babha Conference ; 

‘Whereas Hindu rights have been similarly suppressed in the Punjab. 

“Whereas the communal decision imjiosed upon India by the British Govern¬ 
ment has set up commuiin) Ministries in the I'rovinces of Bind, Bengal and 
Punjab which are unalterable by any appeal to the electorate and which are being 
dominated by the anti-Hindu and anti- national policy of the Muslim Ijeagne ; 

‘Whereas even in provinces with Hindu majority, undue weightage has been 
given to the Muslims in imiiortant spheres of public activity and Hindu tights 
have been deliberately ignored for placating the Muslims ; 

“Whereas the Vi<!eroy and the Governors in the Provinces have failed and 
neglected to safeguard the interests of tho Hindiis in Sind, Bengal, the Punjab 
and North-Western Provinces and have Ity their acts of commission and ommission 
acquiesced in the systematic persecution of the Hindus and have also failed to 
exercise their powers and resixnisibilities in the maintenance of the established 
canons of civilised Government, and have not been able to put a atop to the out¬ 
rages of Hindu women, the defiling of Hindu temples, the discrimination against 
the Hindus in public services and tho deliberate attack on the civic freedom and 
cultural life of the Hindus ; 

‘Whereas the British Government have refused to undo the wrongs done to 
the Hindus resulting from their own policy and have taken no notice whatever 
of demonds and protesis of tlie Maha Baoba : 

‘Whereas responsive co-operation has been, is still, and will be the policy of 
the Maha Babha and while it has no faith in any scheme of barren non-co-operation 
but believes in the complete capture of ])owcr by the Hindus wherever possible ; 

‘Whereas constitutional metiiods have failed to protect the interest of tho 
Hindus in vital spheres of their lives and activities; 

“In case the <jlov«rnmcnt fails to make a satisfactory response to the demands 
embodied in the resolution before March 31, 1011, the M^a Babha will start a 
movement of direct action, and hereby appoints a Committee consisting of Mr. 
V. D. Savarkar, Mr. Bhyamprasad Mookotiee, Dr. Moonje, Messrs. Oaparde, 
Deshpando, Bliopatknr, Bhai Parmanand and Bliarat Misra, with prowers to co-opt, 
for devising ways and means for starling and conducting the same immediately 
after the lapse of the said period. 

Pakistan Sohrmb Conpbmhko 

Mr. N. C, Chattfriaa was given ovation as be rose to move the resolution. 
He said that the Madura session would t>e most memorable in tho history of India 
if they adopted thi; resolution. It would give a tremendous impetus to their 
movement. Tho Babjci ts Comraitteo bad not piwsed the resolution ligbt-hoart^ly, 
but after mature _c>)nsidoralioii of all nsiuM^ts of the situation. 

Mr. Gbatterjne deteilcd what he described as tho deliberate, systematic, anti- 
Hindu and anti-dcmoeratic jiolicy pursued by the conimnnal Ministries in Beng^, 
Bind and the Punjab. Tlie Becondacy Edueallon Bill and the Municipal Amend¬ 
ment Bill, he said, were attempts by the Fiulul Hnq Ministry to introduce, in a 
subtle aud sinister manner, Pakistan in Bengal. He allirmefl that Bengal Hindus 
were determined to resist these attempts with all their energy, and appealed for the 
co-operation and support of the rest of India in tJieir eiufeavours in the C 4 >uae 
of Ilindn cuUnre and nation. Ho held that communal Ministries had hopelessly 
failed, and urged the British Government to mwap the uonsliUUion in the Ilindn 
minority provinces. “We are not going to accept freedom with Pakistan. We do 
not want shibboleths and slogans like ‘India First’. Tlio fundaincnlal principle on 
which the Hindu Mahasabha stood was tiiat India should be indivisible and for 
that, the integrity of India sliould Ite maintained. He concluded, exhorting the 
Hindus to stand solidly by tlie Maha Babha, aud uphold tlio cause and prestige of 
the Hindu nation. 

Dr. B, S, Moonje, seconding the resolution, explained its imTdlcations and characte¬ 
rised it as comprehensive. The Babha was demanding a clear declaration from 
the Government that Dominion Blatns would bo granted within a year of the con¬ 
clusion of tho war, and that the communal question would bo aolved on principles 
laid down by the .League of Nations. The communal problem, he added, was being 
bolstered up by tiie Government. 
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Dr. Moonje dwelt at length on the qneetion of militarisation of the country. 
He demanded that India, in order to be able to protect herself, should at least 
hare an army of over one crore in strength. Congress followers had been taught 
the manufacture of the charka, and the followers of the Muslim League 
were preparing rifles, and if the two met in a battle of Faniput, he asked, what 
would be the result ? There was, therefore, at this moment utmost need for 
militarisation of the country, and Hindus should have a due share in the personnel 
of the army and navy. Concluding, Dr. Moonje urged that there should be only a 
Hindu Government in Hindustan and that the British Commonwealth should be 
styled the Indo-Britiah Commonwealth. 

Dr. Shyamapraaad Mukherjee, supporting the resolution, said that he, for one, did 
not believe in any direct action or civil disouedicnce, but events in toe past one 
year indicated that there had been a deliberate conspiracy on the part of tiie 
Muslim Ministries in North India, who, he declared, were out to cripple national* 
ism and the legitimate interests of the Hindus. The Maha Sabha was the first to 
offer co-operation to the Uovernmeut in the war, as they believed in militarising 
the nation for self-defence but there was not sufficient response from the other side. 
Statements and declarations by the S|X>ke8men of toe British Government in 
the past year, he said, were vague and half-hearted. There was no justice or 
reasonableness in withholding fre^om, on the pretext that communal differences 
bad not been settled, 'i'hey wanted freedom to preserve the interests and honour 
of the Hindus. They wore prepared to face any amount of sacrifice, even death, 
for the honour and integrity of India, They were not out to crush any com¬ 
munity but would protect not only the interests of Hindus but those of all 
commnnties provide they idcntifica themselves with India and believed them¬ 
selves to be sons of the soil. The Maha Babha by adopting the present resolution 
would only be testing British sincerity, and asking the Britishers if thw would, 
as profeesra by them, concede full Dominion Status unvitiated by the Communal 

Aid a 

Dr. Nimbkar (Madras) opposed the resolution, and said that the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, by this resolution, wan seeking to fight with the power in respect of which 
their policy hitherto had been responsive co-oj>cralion. The fight would mean 
opposition to both Muslims and the British, Was the Maha Sabha organisational¬ 
ly prepared for this heavy responsibility ? Once well-organised, the innate strengdi 
of the Sabha would help to solve tho problems even without a fight. He uso 
warned Aat the resolution would be virtually a vote against the President, who, 
in his presidential address, bad advocated differently. 

Mr, N. K. Aiyar (Madras) joined the opposition, and said that the resolution 
would torpedo tho golden opportunity afforded by war to build up the organisation. 
He counselled deferring direct action. 

Mr. Savarkar, I’resident, before putting the resolution to vote, explained his 
position, and said that the views expressed in the Frcsidential address were his 
own. Besides, he had mentioned in his 8|>eecb points which if not satisfactorily 
settled, he would himself have raised as issues, on which to force a struggle. He 
also mention^ that the direct action contemplated was not confined to civil 
disobedience, but might extend to any sphere possible, and there was no moral 
question. 

The resolution was, at this stage, put to vote and carried by an overwhelming 
majority, only four voting against. 

Tumultuous shouts and raising of slogans marked the passing of the main 
resolution of the Conference by an overwhelming majority. The resolution deciding 
on the starting of direct action if no satisfactory response was forthcoming before Slat 
March, 1941, to the demands made therein was debated upon for nearly three 
hours, very spirited speeches being made by Mr. hT. 0. Chatterjee, Dr. B. 8, 
Moonje and Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee in its support. The audience showed 
B^ns of impatience and frequently interrupted the speakers who opposed the 
resolution, despite the apiieal of the Fresideiit to give them a patient 
hearing. 

The attendance of delegates and visitors was more or less the same ae on 
the first day. The Fresident was cheered as bo arrived at the Conference pandal 
at about 6 p.m. and the proceedings started. After the resolution of condolenoe 
and those regarding release of Hiudu political prisoners and condemnation of 
Communal Award, Mr. B. O. Khaparde, ex-Minister, Central Provinces, 
proposed the following resolndon regarding the move to hand over ceituu 
tenitoriea to the Nixam, 
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CiSBSION OF BeSAK TO NiZAM 

‘Tbifl eession of the Aklula Bharathiya Hindu Maha Sabha records its emphatic 
disapproval of the streiiuoos and wide-spread agitation carried on to Uie purpose 
that Berar, the Northern Circara and Ceded Districts of the Madras Presidency 
be banded over to Uie Nizam in recognition of tlie latter’s help in the war efforts 
and the studied silence of the British Government thereon. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
demands of His Majesty’s Government an emphatic assurance that the said 
territories will not bo handed over to the Nizam or any Prince or power and warns 
the Government that any such move will bo fraught with serious and far-reaching 
consequences and will be resolutely opposed by the HincTu Maha Sabha by all 
means at its )>ower. The Hindu Maha Sabha further considers Mahatma Gandhi’s 
support for transfer of Berar and other parts of tlio Madras l^esidency to the 
Nizam and his suggestion that Nizam be Em])eror of India as atrocious and gross 
betrayal of the Hindu nation,” 

In moving the resolution Mr. Khaparde referred to tlie ominous silence 
maintained by the British Qoveriimont on this issue, the awakening and politioal 
consciousness of people of Berar and elsewhere and the likelihood of commotions 
if the proimscd cession of territory to the Nizam were to take place. Mr. G. V. 
Suhba Rao of Bezwada seconded the resolution which was further supported by 
Messrs. 8, Srinivasa Aiyar, Mahnlinga Aiyar of Coimbatore and K. O. Balia, 
Vice-President of ’he JCerala Hindu Maha Sablia. The speakers were strong and 
bitter in their criticisms of tlie attitude of Maliatma Gandhi on this issue as was 
revealed by a recent article of his in the Harijnn wherein Gandhiji had expressed 
the view that he would have no objection or quarrel even if the Nizam were to 
become the Emperjr of India. 

The “DtftECT Action” Ebboldtion 

“I have the honour of moving a momentous resolution and by passing this 
resolntion you will be making this session the most momentons. it deals with 
direct action. This ought not to lie accepted in a light-hearted manner. You 
must pass it with the fullest sense of responsibility and after careful consideration”, 
said Mr. N. 0. Chntterjse, of Calcutta moving the resolution setting forth the 
Maha Babha's dtmands and declaring its determination to start a movement of 
direct action if there was no satisfactory resfionse to them from Government before 
31st. March 1941. Mr. Chatterjee observed Uiat tlie heart of Madras appeared to him 
sound and that the success of the Conference there would give a fillip to the 
movement in Bengal and elsewhere. He congratulated Dr. Varadarnjulu Naidu and 
his fellow workers on the tremendous work done by them. 

Continuing, Mr. Chatterjee said that Bengal was elowly but steadily drifting 
into a Sind. Ho pointed out how the Secondary Education Bill in Bengal was 
aimed at crippling the Calcutta University and how the Hindus were determined 
to wreck it. The Muslim Ministry was out to communuliso the country and bring 
it under the domination of the Muslim l.caguo. I'be Hindus, be said, constituted 
75 per cent of the iiopulation of Oalcnltn and paid 30 per cent of tlie rates and 
taxes but the Muslim Ministry was devising the Constitution of the City Corpora¬ 
tion in such a way os to crtislt the Intimate rights of the Hindus and to benefit 
the Muslims. Ho wanted an assurance from that Conference that all parties and 
sections of Hindus present there from varioue provinces were resolved to see that 
Hindustan shall never be allowed to go down (applause). 

Proceeding, Mr. Cbatterjce spoke of the failure of the Governor to exercise 
bis powers un^r the Oonstiliition to safeguard the legitimate rights of the Hindus 
and of the demand of the Hindus of Bengal to snsueud the Constitution. He 
further demanded n clear and unequivocal repudiation of the Pakistan 
Scheme and added that they would not allow anybody to parley or temporize 
on ^at issue. 

One of the delegates ; What is your Bose doing ? 

Mr. Chatterjee : Ho is not my Bose. Ho is in the arms of the Congress. 

Concluding, Mr, Chatterjee oliscrved that none other than the President of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha could negotiate on behalf of the Hindus, that there shall 
be no interference with the fundamental principle of the Maha Sabha that India 
shall be indivisible and that in fighting Muslim communalism they ought not to 
overlook the fact that their real enemy was British Imperialism. 

"Di. Mounje, seconding the resolution, explained the demands embodied in the 
resolution and said that they aimed at keeping alive the "Hindudom” in India, 
giving the Hindus who were the majority population power to aim themselvea in 
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order to defend their conn try and to oppose the Pakistan Scheme to the bitterest 
end. He pointed that the British temperament was to satisfy the persons who were 
preiiared to give the most trouble and disregard others and that if the Hindu 
Maba Sabha were merely to v)ut forward tl>eir demands and rest satisfied they would 
have to wait till Doomsday. 'I’lie Congress had understood tiiat temperament of the 
British and was pin-pricking the (loveruuicnt. But the more trouble the Congress 
gave, the more the British Government was trying to favour the Muslims. The 
resolution of the Hindu Maha Sabha was to the ellect that they were not enemies 
of the British Empire but that they desired that they iu India should be as indepen¬ 
dent as Englishmen ill their own country. 'ITiey wanted an Iiido-British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations and not a British Commonwealth. In this way, he believed, the 
Maha Babha had taken a most realistic slock of the situation. 

Mr. Mahalinga Aiyar (speaking in Tamil), supported the resolution as also 
Messrs. Bhopatkar, President, Maharastra Hindu Maha Babha and Keshab Chandra 
of Fuiiiab. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee made a spirited speech in support of the resolu¬ 
tion. “We have put forward our demands before the Viceroy and the British 
Oovornmont.” M.r. Muklicrjeo said. ‘‘But these demands have not been met. In 
Bengal we have roused public opinion to such an extent that with a full sense of 
responsihility 1 can say that if any direct action movomcul is started by the Hindu 
Maha Sabha the Bengal Hindus will coiilribiite their share irrespcctivo of any 
consequence whatever (Hoar, hear). Do not look upon Bengal, Piinjah and Sind as 
particular problems relating to particular provinces, but look upon them as part 
and parcel of the Hindu nation whoso representatives have come here and are 
deliberating on the destinies of the future.” Ue did not believe in the barren policy 
of non-co-operation. He believed in the policy of responsive co-operation propoun¬ 
ded by Bal Gaiigiidhar 'I’ilak, which was to capture power wherever power exist^ 
for the purpose of utilising that power to bring more power from unwilling hands. 
The speaker wanted that tliat should bo the policy of the Hindu Maha Sabha. Where 
co-operation was desirable it would be given, but iu spheres where that co-operation 
was not responded to but, on the other baud, was met with definite hostility, they 
should have to etrciiglhen tiicmselvca to such an extent as to meet hostility with 
hostility. Ho would suggest that tlicy should carry forward that dual programme 
from the platform of the lliudu Maha Sabha. It would bo constructive on the one 
band and destructive on the other—destructive in the sense that toey should build 
np a new Hindu social order. 

They were not ashamed to say, Mr. Mukherjee declared, that Hiudustan belongs 
to nindtis and that theit political aim was the establishment of a free Hindu 
Bashtra in India. At the same time they recognised that there was room in this 
country for persons belonging to other communities but that was on one condition, 
namely, that they regarded this country as their own and identified themselves with 
the sons of the soil. On the other hand, if they were to treat this country as a 
Dharmasala and remained here only for their own purposes then we shall treat 
them as enemies of Hindustan. It was up to the sons and daughters of Madras, 
the Central Provinces and other provinces, where Hindus were in a majority to 
declare in one voice that if things were not improved in the Punjab, Bengal and 
Bind it would be necessary for them to resort to retaliation. This would have to be 
said not for the purpose of threatening people but only as a weapon of defence. 
They did not want to terrorise anybody, nor tread on the legitimate interests of 
any community. 

So far as their i relation with the Britidi Government was concerned, Mr. 
Mukenee said, they had stated that their co-operation was available in respect of 
war eirorts so far ns the Defence of India was concerned. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
was the first to make the declaration that there was no qnostioii of co-operation 
with regard to the war aims of Britain. The present war was a .fight Wween 
Hitler and the British Government. “So far as we arc concerned”, he added, “we 
say we have remained unarmed and defenceless. If you really consider that Hitler 
is such a bad fellow, then train ns nii and we shall help yon and strengthen our¬ 
selves for the purpose of defending the mother land. '•\Vb do not want to look up to 
any body, however mighty and powerful, for the purpose of the defence of our own 
country”. Just as Englishmen said that they must fight for the defence of their 
country it was the sacred duty of sons and daughters of llindustan to shed their 
life blood iu dofonco of their own country. But co-operation was possible not as 
between a master and a servant but only as between equals. It was possible only 
when the old British imperialistio policy was dead and gone. But it was seen 
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the dcolaratiotiB made by the Secretan of State for India and the Viceroy that there 
was not snflicient response to their offer of co-opcralion. 

Why was it, Mr. Slukeriee asked, tliat a mosque was bnilt in London at a 
cost of 15 lakhs of rnpees siwnt out of the British Exchequer 7 It was not to 
placate the Muslims of India but to placate the other Muslim States outside India 
whose support Britain wanted. If the lliiidns were stroug enough to enforce their 
demands a temple of l*hiva surely would bo built in England (Applause). 

Oontiniiing, Mr. Mukerjee said that with a view to uniting the Hindus of all 
sections they should remove social disabilities affecting certain sections of the 
community and make them strong both in body and mind so that they could, if 
necessary, face death without hesitation for the purpose of )irotecting the sanctity 
of Hindustan. Tluro was no use making ]>Gtitionn to the authorities fur they 
would be thrown into the waste paper basket unless and until there was sanction 
behind the deniauds. Their demand was that Doininiou Btatus should bo given 
to India not later than (mo year after the war. ludc]>cudenco was their goal; but 
they also believed that indG|<enden <!0 would not come as a gift from the British 
Government. It had to be saiicUoned out of the British Government and it must 
come to them as something which they were pliysically lit to defenil. bo far as 
the British Government was conconied thn only thing they could give was 
Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster tviio. The Statements made so far 
on tliat subject were e.'ctrcmely half-hearted and indicated that there was no 
intention whatever to meet ilie full demands of Indians or of the Hindu Maha 
Baliha. The S|>caker next rcpiuliatc<l the suggestion that the ultimatum of direct 
action was only a political stunt and a mere imilntion of the Congress method, 
.'ltd pointed out that the dilference consisted in the fact that the Congress stood 
for undiluted non-violence and started satyagrahn on the restricted issue of 
freedom of speech against war efforts. He failed to see how their interests could 
l)c advanced by that satyagruba. Un the other hand, the demands of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha lor the preservation of the interests of Ilindns ut Hindustan went 
very far. In conclusion, Mr. ap|)calcd to them to shake off fear and resolve 

that if constitutional means failed they would be prepared to resort to Biings 
which arc unconstitutional for the purpose of defending their honour aud integrity, 
last them take a lesson from what was happening in Europe. 

Mr. Savarkar said ho would give an opnortunily to Uiose who opposed or had 
diffcrcuce of opinion from the suptmrtcrs of the resolution either in lull or in part 
to express their views nnd appealed to the gathering to give them a patient bearing 
so that they could weigh the pros aud cons carefully and decide whether to vote 
fur or against the resolution. He added that some delegates who wanted to move 
amendments to the resolution at the Subjects Committee had failed to do so 
owing to oversight hat that according to the Coiislitutiou the only course open to 
them at that stage was to opiioso the resolution. 

J.)r. Nimbkur ol Madrns thou spoke optK»ing the icsolntion. He pointed out 
that direct action contemplated by the resolution was not in keeping with the 
policy of responsive co-oiwralioii. He wished that they took to heart the lesson 
of tne Satyngraha movement started in Hyderabad. The Satyagraha started by 
Mahatma Gandhi, he said, was bound to have a tremendous moral effect on the 
world. Was it not likely, he asked, that they would bo described as only imitating 
tlie Congress and indulging in a political stunt with a view to gather support in 
the elections, lie did not know whether the passing of the resolution would not 
amount to a vote of uo-conddonce in Mr. Savarkar who had been elected for the 
fourth time. 

Cries of ‘No, Nti*. 

Dr. Nimbkar ; ] do not know. 

rrocceding, Dr. Nimbkar asked why the Maha Snbha should not join with 
the Congress which was fighting against British Imperialism. At the same time, 
ho said, if his friends in Bengal were to declare snlyngraha he would be prepared 
to supjiort them, lie suggested that it would be more useful if they set abont 
organising and strengthening themselves for if they did so there would be no 
Takistan. 

Mr. V, K. Aiyar (Madras) in the course of his speech, opposing the operative 
clanscs in the resolution protested that, in the larger intercsls of the Hindu 
community, any move for “IMrect Ac.tiou” was ill-udvistd and inopportune at the 
present moment. Would the present organisational strength, asked the speaker, 
permit of a fight on two fronts, as “Direct Action’’ would inevitably involve clash 
with both the Maslhus and the British Government, not to spes^ of opposition 

36 
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from Hindu Congressmen and the votaries of DravMa Nadu in the south ? The 
oiiy effect of this ill-advised step would be to strengthen the Anglo-Muslim alliance 
and demoralise the rank and file in the llindu Maha Sabha movement. Further, 
the threat of “Direct Action” will give the go-by to the schemes of militarisation 
and industrialisation, envisaged by the Maha Babha leaders, as a result of war 
conditions. 

Mr. SavarTcar said that even those that spoke against the resolution were 
not opposed to the resolution in full but had difference of opinion only on some 
aspect of il^ Almost all prominent leaders had supported the resulution. deferring 
to the allusion made to a sentence in his prcBldcutal speech, by one of the speakers 
who opposed the resolution, he said that he had siHX'ihcally stated in the address 
that he was personally responsible for his statement. The resolution stated tliat 
if a response was not made by Britain then they would have-to take active etei>B. 
It was left to the majority to decide on the method. Ho believed that bis 
presidential speech did not go against the resolntion at all. If tlrere was no 
response to tlie substantial rlemAiuls they had made, they were to start a campaign 
but the way in which it slionUl be started had had still to be decided. Ho aid 
not know what direction it would take. Tiicir definition of 'civil disobedience, Mr. 
Bavarkar added, was quite difleront from llie Congress definition. Theirs included 
every kind of practical action. 

Mr. Savarkar then put tlie resolntion to vote and declared it carried by an 
overwhelming majority as only live delegates raised their hand against the 
rc8oluiion,whilc a large number signified their support to the resolntion. 

The Fresidont then declared tliat they had taken a great rcstionBibility by 
passing the resolution and that they must bo prepared to stand by it when the 
time comes. 

Resolution—3rd. Day—Madura—30th. December 1940 

Repeai. op Ob. Tuimss Aot 

The third day’s open session of the Hindu Muba Babha commenced on the 
SOtb. December, Mr. F. D. Savarkar presiding. After the resolutions were passed, 
the session concluded at 8 p. ra. . 

The first resolution which was passed nnanimouBly urged the Government to 
roiical forthwith the Ctiniinal Tribes Act. The resolntion stated that the Criminal 
Tribes Act was "an inhuman piece of legislation, derogatory to the honour of the 
slate and against luiraan dignity.” The resolution urgwl that the so-called criminal 
tribes, especially Kaltars and Matavars of the Bonlh and Yanadis, Domroerics and 
Babaras of Andhra, constituted, in historical times, rich martial material and 
formed the backbone of the armies under Cholas and Vi/.inanagar Kings. 

Mr, N. V, Qanapathi, Secretary. Madras Hindu Maha Babha moved the above 
resolution which was seconded by Mr. Sivanamla, Secretary, Madura Branch of 
the Sabba. 

Weavino of Defensive Weai»on 

The next resolution, which was movoi by Mr. S, Srinivasa Aiyar, Advocate, 
Madras, called upon every Hindu and every member of the Hindu Maha Sabba 
to wear religiously in public as part of bis dress, some defensive wcav>ou iu token 
of his now role as n soldier iu the cause of freedom and Dharma and as a mark 
of repudiation of the nn-llindn and suicidal doctrine of Gaudhian non-violence. 

Mr. Vandtiranga Bao seconded the resolnliou, which was furllicr supported 
by Messrs. Bcetharamayya, Manoranjan Cbowdry, Srinivnsaragbava Iyengar and 
Banjeova Bao of Daiigalore. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Unemployment among Hindus 

The next resolution ran as follows '‘'Uie Hindu Malta Babha views with 
alarm the increasing nncmiiloyment among tiio Hindus in India and urges upon 
ail Hindu employers and otlicr l-Iindus to give preference to Hindus in appointing 
tlicir employees and to help Hindus to start cottage and otlicr industries to mitigate 
the situation ami urges ail Hindus to buy from llindu firms and dealers. 

This resolution was moved by Mr. Sawtt Kumar Boy Choudhry and seconded 
by Mr. Mahalinga Aiyar, and passed unaiilmonsly. 

MAnASABQA’S rBOQBAMME 

The immediate programme of the Hindu Mabasabba was laid down in another 
resolution which ran as follows 
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“The itnmcdiate programme of the Hindu Mabasabha is hereby declared 
to be ns follows : 

“(a) To aecnre entry for as many Hindu recruits as possible into the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. 

“(b) To utilise all facilities that are being thrown open to get onr people 
trmned into military, mechanics and manufacture of up-to-date war materials. 

“(c) To try to make military training compulsory iu colleges aud high schools, 

“(d) To intensify tire organisation of the Ham Sena. 

“(e) To join the (.'ivic Guard movement ami Air Itaid precaution organisation 
with a view to cnniiling our own people to defend against * foreign invasion or 
internal anarcliy provid<!d always, lliat the Civic Guai^s are not used against 
any patriotic political movements in India or iu any activities detrimental to the 
legitimate interests of tlie Ilindiis. 

“(f) To start new industries on large scale to capture the market where fo¬ 
reign comfietitiou is found eliminated. 

“(g) To boycott foreign articles to defeat the entry of new foreign competitors. 

“(h) Q'o set on foot aii all-Tndia movement to secure tlie correct registration, 

in the coming Census, of the popular atrength of tlic Hinilus including Tribal 

Hindus such as Santhala, Guilds, Bhills, etc. and to secure their enlistment as 
Hindus instead of as Aiiimists or Hill Tribes and by Inking every oilier step 
necessary to scruro the oliiect in view. 

‘These few items will sntllcc to illnslrale the lines on which tlie Hindu son- 
gatanists all over India should concentrate their attention in uoiir future.” 

Mr. Savarher, moving the resolution from the chair, said that the 
resolution was self-explanatory and Hint ho did not propose to make a speech 

except to say that the jirogramme would servo as a guidance to tlioso Maha 

Sabhailes wbo for some rcasou or other were unable to participate in direct action 
the fjabltn miglit launch. 

Mr. Savarkar stressed the need to set on foot an All-India movement to secure 
accurate registration in the coming census, so tlial the true strength of the Hindus 
might be recorded. He also emiiluisised that to whatever sub-caste dicy belonged 
they should register as Hindus only, so that even tribal Hindus might be enlist^ 
as Hindus and not as animists or liill tribes. 

Mr. Dcuhiwiuto spoke on the importance of the Ram Seim Volunteer Corps. 

'J'lie resolution was passed widiont discussion. 

The abolition of the rule for recruitment to the Indian Army on the basis of 
martial and iion-martini classes was urged by aiioltior resolution wliich also stat^ 
that the Hindu corainuuity in every rrovliicc should get in the army representation 
not below its proporlionatc iiiinierieal strcngUi. 

The sixth resoUilioii of the day which was also passed without discussion or 
opposition stated that tlic Hindu Kilucatiou Trusts should he formed in each Pro¬ 
vince with the object of safeguarding Jlindii culture liy managing Hindu educational 
institutions whore liroad basic Hiiidii culture should lie imparted in addition to 
usual curricula of studies and liy taking steps to see tlmt other schools were 
not established in prcdorainaiilly Hindu areas by way of compclitioii with the object 
of proHclytisalion. 

By aiiotlier resolution, it was resolved to apimint a committee to consider the 
amended design of the Swastika symbol of the Himlii Malia Babha Flag in view of 
the fact that the Swastika syniliol at present did not jirocced right to left which 
was the ancient approved luaniicr. 

IvEMOVAT. OF UjtTOnClI AlilI,ITY 

Mr. Savarlar moved from the chair tlic eighth resohitioii recommending all 
Hindus to iiileusify their efforts to remove Uiitoucliahility from the Hindu fold by 
educating Hindu public opinion and ado|>tiiig eUcetivo measures in giving the 
so-called Untouchables eiiual, social, civil, religions and luiblic rights along wi^ 
all other Hindus. Mr. Bavarkar strcsseil that the fundamental principle of the 
Maha Babha was to treat all Hindus alike and aiipealcd to the Sanatauists to 
concede equal rights to Untouchables in all public affairs. 

Captain D. L. Fatwardhan next moved a resoliUioii recommending various 
Provincial Sabhas lo take steps to start Naval Flying and Military Schools 
wherever possible. The resolution was passed witliout discussion. 

IllSCliniTMENT TO THK AUMY 

The Confereneo also adopted the following resolutions, which were put from 
the Choir aud passed unouimously: 
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“That every effort ehould bo made lo brinR pressure to bear upon the Central 
Government to abolish the rnlo of recruitment to the Indian Army on the basis 
of martial and non>martial classes and that the Hindu community in every 
province should get representation in the army not below its proportionate numeri¬ 
cal strength. 

“That Hindu educational tnists be formed in each Province with the object 
of safeguarding Hindu culture by maiu^ing Hindu mlncational institutions where 
broad <md basic Hindu culture will be imparted in addition to the usual curricula 
of studies and by taking steps to see that other schools are not established 
in predominantly Hindu areas by way of competition with the object of 
proselytisation.” 

A committee was appointed to recommend an amended Swastika sign to the 
Maha Sabha Flag in view of the fact that the present sign did not appear to be of 
the ancient approved type. 

The Conference^ recommended to the Hindus to intensify their efforts to 
remove nntouchability from the Hindu fold by educating the Hindu public and 
taking effective measures as outlined In the previous conferences to give the so- 
called untouchables equal social, civil and religious public rights along with all 
other Hindus. 

In speaking on this resolution, the Fresidont said that so far as private 
opinion on the quostimi was concerned, they would not trouble their Banatanist 
friends, many of whom had already joined the Mahasabbn. For iiistanco, they 
would not ask His Holiness the Sankaracharya of Jyothirmutt, who was present 
with them,_ to come with them to the _ homo of an untoiiohable. But those who 
were convinced about tbe need of removing untouchnbility by tlicir own example 
should be allowed to put them into practice. In public life, in schools, conveyances, 
roads and trains and councils and courts, which were conducted from out of tlio 
taxes paid by all, they should not observe nntouchability. Rut they would not 
inflict the removal of untouchabilily on any Sanataiii brother by force. 'Jlicy wanl^ 
to secure the removal of untoiichability by persuasion and not by coercion. 

The next resolution npi)cnl(^ to Uio Hindus in villages to have closer inter¬ 
communication with the so-called untouchables by allowing their habitations to 
be close to those of tbe casto-Hindns as that was tbe only way to counteract 
the danger from Muslim and Christian Missionaries. 

The Conference recorded its strong protest against “the communal and reaction¬ 
ary policies of the Hyderabad and Bhopal States and the regular campaign that 
is allowed to go on in the said States for the extermination of Ilindu religion, 
race and culture with the wilful connivance of tbe State officials, who are pre¬ 
dominantly Muslims, iu the exhibition of communal hatred or indifference towards 
Hindus as those which took place at Hyderabad, Bidar and Nandcd and Kulti 
where Hindus were murdered, their shops looted and tlicir temples dcflled." 

This resolution was moved by Veer Yeehwanl Jhio Joslii and seconded by Mr. 
N. V, Sitaramayya and passed unanimously. 

Naval & MnjTAUY SoiiooiJi 

The last resolution recommended to the various Provincial Sabhas to take 
steps to start naval, flying and military schools wherever jmssible and approved of 
tbe efforts made by the Karnatak Provincial Sabha in that direction. 

Pbrsident’s conoltoing Speech 

A warning to the British Government not to believe that they could rule 
India by depending on the Muslim alone and an appeal to Muslims to make 
common cause with the Hindus in their own interest were made by Mr. V, D. 
Savarkar, President in bis concluding speech . 

Mr. Savarkar said that as a result of this session, the Hindu Maliasabha 
movement had come to stay in the Madros Presidency. The session would also 
remain memorable for many years to come because of the resolution they had 
passed by which they had determined to launch a campaign of direct action in 
0 ^ the restmiiso from the Government to their demands was not satisfactory. 
That resolution did not mean that they wore adopting a plan of going to jail. If 
arrested they must go to jail. Already there were men iii the Mahasablia who had 
been mrMted for anti-war speeches. But going to jail was not their goal. They 
must find some ways of doinoiistratiug their protest which would necessarily he 
l^itimate if not exactly legal. 

Oontiiiuiiig, Mr. Savarkar said that he would like lo make an appeal to the 
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Government, In Mb negotiations witli him ho had always found the present Viceroy 
extremely patient and considerate in listening to the other side, though remaining 
firm as a rock. He himself had tric<f to remain firm as a rock as the he^ of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha. Nevertheless, the negotiations were most cordiM. The men 
who conducted the present Government knew the Hindu Maba Babha very well. 
The liritish Governnieiit should know o»cu for all that they could no longer rule 
India by depending on the Muslims nlonc.^ 'Hie Mnslims might constitute 75 per 
cent in the Army and might have organisations like the Khaksars. But he would 
remind thorn of the story of the frog which bloated itself to death. 'Ihe Muslim 
should in their own inter^ts be fiiciidly with the Dindns, if they wanted to have 
any connection with India. I/jt it be remembered that before the British came to 
India Uto Hindus had defeated the Muslims in a hundred battles ; not the Indian 
Muslims alone, but the Aral)s and the Butliaiia. As ho had had occasion to tell the 
Viceroy, the Mnslims compared to the Hindus^ were absolutely weak and should 
prove a broken reed to Kuglishnicti when the time came for proving their metUe. 
He, therefore, apoealed to the iiiitish and India Oovcrninents to remember that if 
they wanted to have an alliance with India, the only body which conid deliver the 
goods was the Hindu Malm tiabha and not the Muslims or the Congress. Everyday 
some CongrcBsmcti were coming to the Maha Babha camp, but none went form the 
Maha Babha to Uio Congress. J lo would like to tell Uie Government, now that 
Hindu'doin was awakcuing and a new power was coming into existence, Aat it 
would pay the rriiish to satisfy their demands, which they had made in very 
reasonable terms. For the iudustrialisatiou and militarisatiou of Hindnslan they 
wanted the help of Englishmen, even us Japan bad required the help of foreign 
techuicnl men. That would also help in etrengthoiiing the Empire. Thus, so far 
as iudustrialisaliou and militarisation were concerned, tlioy could tread the same 
path. 'J'hcre could he an alliuuco just like Uto one between Hitler and Btalin. If 
the Government failed to respond, then the i>eopIo would have to act. He hoj)^ the 
people would not fail. 

'iltcre was groat need, Mr. Bavarknr went on, for the Hindu Maha Sabha 
movement being well organised in Madras Presidency, though tliero were some 
people who said there was no necessity for such a movement here. One limb of 
the body conid uoi. remain dead to the feelings of pain or pleasure felt by other 
limbs of the body. Biinilarly they could not lie oblivions to the suireringB experien< 
cud by Hindus in the Frouiicr Province and dsowbere. While Muslims and 
Christians were so well organised that if a single member of their community 
anfibred the whole communily raised theft iirotest, the Hindna suiTered like or))ban8. 
It was to remedy sueii a state of things that they wanted tlie Hindu M^a Babha 
to be strengtheneii. '1 liey should help by all means the administration of the States 
ruled by Hinda rules and not weaken lliem, as some short-sighteil people attempted 
to <lo. They must remember that those Stales were the bulwarks of Hinda interests, 
espceially as the Muslim Slates were in no mood to promote Hindu interests. In 
this connection ho appealed to the ruling dynasty of Mysore to safegurad the inte* 
rests of Hindus. Ho jsiiiitcd out that Muslims, who formed only 5 or 6 per cent 
of the population there, were rcprcscntcil in the army to the extent of 40 or 50 per 
cent while the high oiriccs held by Mnslims in the Government were out of ail 
proixirlion to their numerical strcngtli. He hoped that the lesson of past history 
would not be lost on tlie rulers of the State. 

In e^uiclusion, he made a fervent npiieal to the Hindus to be alive to the new 
spirit of Hintln-dom anil lo be jirciiareii to make every sacrifice necessary for the 
achievement of their ideals. 

Amid shouts of “Hindu l)hnrmn*ki-Jai" and ''Hindustan for Hindu”, which 
reverberated through the Goufcrcuce pnndal, the Conference terminated. 



The All India Hindu League 

First Session—Lucknow—27th. & 28th. July 1940 

The Wiii.coMM Ai>dbbss 


The first ecssWn of the All-India Ilitulu I.caK«c met at the Oanjia I’mead 
Verraa Memorial Hall, Lucknow, on the 27th. July 1940 under the preBidenlsliip 
of Mr. M. 8. Aney, M.ii.A., (Central). A large number of delegates from diirercnt 
parts of the country, were preBcnt. „ - „ , , ^ . i 

Delivering the inaugural address, Rat IJahadnr Kunwar Ouru Naram, hony. 
general secretary of the League, said that only a pan-Indian national government 
would be able to attend to the work of cqnijiping the nation to meet an 
international situation which nffccte<l India intimately and maintained that to 
India British connexion was necessary and consistent with national freedom. Ho 
stressed that neither freedom could bo obtained nor independence retained without 
adequate and proiief national defence. , . „ 

Dr. Sir J. P, Srimatava, president, reception committee, welcoming the 

delega^ said^^^^,,^ ^ «rave crisis botJi in the international situation 

and in our home aOaits. The one Tessmi that we have learnt from the progress 
of this war of attrition is that the days of small states ore gone. Stupendous 
resources are necessary to stand up to the forces of aggression. Wo in India ore 
fortunately placed tliot way. Comprising as we do one-fifth of the world’s total 
popalatioii we can, after the necessary mobiliaatioii of oiir existing and potential 
r^UTces hold our own against any iotnlttarian state. Dismember the country, 
and it will be at the mercy of any invading power. 'Die instinct of scU-preserva- 
tion alone should be aunicient inccnlivo for unity among the peoples of Hindustan. 
The logic of the situation is so clear that it is difticuU to understand the mentality 
of thn<M Muslim League leaders who have raised today tlie cry of Pakistan. 

FlNANCtAI. ABPKCT 01? PAKISTAN 

Assuming for the moment that this absurd demand has the baokiiig of the 

_ , . All/V.a.rU __ 


majority of Muslims in the country 


and the Hindus are weak enough to agree 
direction. Lest I 


to it, wbst would be the result of this parUtiou at least iii one direiition, 
am accused of seeing tilings ihrougli the distorting lensc of commuimlism, I shall 
only repeat what a Muslim provincial cx-l’rcmier has said on the subject. Khan 
Bahadur Allah Bux’s masterly analysis of the Pakistan schemo still remains 
nnrefuted. The total revenue of proposed Pakistan would not exceed Its. 16 or 17 
croies all of which is required for daily administration. And if the railways and 
customs and other central revenues of I’akiston’s share yield, say another five or 
six or even ten crorcs of not suriilus the whole of it will not be enough to maintain 
the defence of the unit agwust external invasions oud to satisfy the interest 
charges and other liabilities. It is true the nnit. if allowed a perii^ of peace and 
niosmity, may develop its industries and build up like Czechoslovakia a docent 
Mough tuition and defence force, but why slionld it bo assumed that the rest of 
India vvill all this time stand still and so would the iransborder neighbours 
inclnding Russia, and their resources would not bo put to the best use. Who then 
will defend tliis unit against Russia or Afghanistan in the meanwhile in case a 
new builder of a Russian or any other cmpiic rises ‘t If the British are naked 
to hold this baby until it is strong enough to stand on its own legs, in the first 
place what is the ‘quid pro qou’, and in the second, what is this smoke screen of 
an independent sovereign and Islamic State for ? 

Home Tuoxua 


This is so far as the financial aspect of the scheme is concerned. I do not 
propose to cover the familiar ground of the other manifest objections to the scheme, 
but I cannot retrain from saying a few borne truths to those who have been 
preaching the two-nation theory for partition. Whether they like it or 
not the fact remains that the Indian Muslims arc not, and will not 
be regarded as a semrate nation by their co-rehgionists abroad. They are 
IntUans and they should bo proud of their nationality. Ae Khan 
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Bahadur Allah Ilux pointcil out in his speech at the Asad Mas- 
lim Coiiforencc held nt Delhi, the majority of tho 80 milton Indian Mnsliras, 
who arc dcsc-cndimts of the earlier iiibnhitaiits of India, arc in iio sense other than 
sons of the soil with the Dravidian and Aryan. Every Muslim going on pilgrimage 
to the holy Mucta is invariably described ns ‘Uindi* by every Arab and all Indian 
Mnslinis are similarly known as JJindnslani in Iran and Afghanistan and as 
Indians thruuglumt the world. 

liUOKNOW roET 

1 am ashanicd to confess that it was here in tin's city, that the first step to 
Pakistan was taken. I am referring to the T.neknow Tact wUrch was entered into 
to win tlio sup|)crt of Muslims, Valuable Jliiidu interests were sacrifice for a 
short-lived political unity. It was forgotten that there could be no lasUng or 
honourable settlement of the Ilindii-Muslim problem based on a policy of surrender. 
In our anxiety to please the Muslims we agreed to sauriflee certain valuable poli¬ 
tical right and to concede a luinciple which has done mure mischief than anything 
else. 'I'bat, us might have been c.\|ic<;tcd, has only served to stiiTen the Muslim 
demands. With the passage of time the Muslim leaders modelled their conduct on 
that of Oliver Tnist always asking for ‘a little mure’. This was tho direct result 
of the Lucknow Pact. 1 Imvc respcitt for tlic premier Uindu tmUtical party, viz., 
the Congress, but J uish in all iiiimiiity to submit to it and to its worthy leaders 
that the policy it is pursuing to ‘btiy up’ Uic support of the Muslims is fraught 
with immense danger not only to the Hindus but to tho country as a whole. 
How can Uie Con.rrcss hoiic for nnylhing but a rift in an allianeo in which the 
motivating ]X)wer for one party is, to put it bluntly, greed 7 'I’lie Muslims did 
not join tho Congress because llicy were enamoured of its political programme, 
but because they c.^pcctcd to get more out of it at tlie expense of the Hindus 
than from the British Govcrnraciit. Titc reason assigned by a Muslim member of 
the old Bengal T.cgislutivc Council for joining the Bwnrajya Party gives a clear 
picture of the working of tlie Muslim miml. Did not the wJiolo Muslim community, 
tie said, ‘co-oporat» with the (lovunimeut long enough 7 Did nut tho Muslims of 
India remain aloof from the Congress and other political agitations from the time 
of Sir Sayetl Alimcd 7 Have Uicy roc<!ived their just rights and recognition from the 
(.iovernment i It is an open secret that tliey have all been treated as beggars, a 
race of hewers of wood and drawers of water. Tiio homily of self help was preached 
to them ill season and out of season by successive Governors. Did tliey not side 
with tile Government during tho Auti-imrtitiun agitation 7 And whut was their 
reward 7 Tiny were thrown ovcrlward uncxpcctediy ond loft at Uie roorcy of the 
community against which they revolted to please tho Government.’ This mscloscs 
the motive wbieli actuated the Muslims to come to a temporary undci- 
staiidiiig with the Congress. In its anxiety to keep the Muslims in good humour 
the Oougross has continued giving in to tho cver-inerensing demands of tliis 
community. In this i»rovinco wliilo tho Congress was in jiowcr, the Publicity 
department of the Government broaitenst tlionsands of leaflets, stating openly that 
in order to placate tlie Muslims orders bad been issued banning arati and the 
blowing of conches in serveral Hindu temples in the districts. Is not the present 
Muslim demand for partition Uie iogiioil coiicliiKioii of this mistaken policy 
pursued by Uic Congress whicii is financed mostly by the Ilindns 7 In fact I am 
surprised at tlie moderation of the Muslim dcniaiid. Knowing Uie inherent weakness 
of the Congress position they should have asked not for partiUou but for h^emony 
over tho whole country. 

AZAD-JiNNAII CORttlfflU'ONPENCB 

Some Congressmen—I do not assail their motive—have said that they have 
no objection to the rcestablishiiicut of Muslim rule lin Indio, I beg of you to 
imnder over tho implications of sucli a statement. Tho latest exhibition of the 
Muslim League president’a mcntulUy as contained in bis notorioiis telegram to 
Maulana Aliul luilam Azad ought to servo as an eyeonciicr to all of us. xWe ie, 
however, one thing in Mr. Jiiinah’s retort wiUi which 1 am in complete agreement, 
and that is that no conimnniil scltlcmcut is jiossilile wiicii both negotiators are 
Muslims, He should have added that Uic Ilindii Maliasabha is alone in a posi¬ 
tion to negotiate for the Hindus and (he man in whom 2r)0 million Hindus We 
Buiireme faith at tlie moment ie Veer .Bavarkar. tlod willing, Uie Hindu Mabasab^ 
will yet save tho Hindu rights and I sincerely api^l to my Hindu Congress 
friends to strengthen that organization by backing it in all matters pertaining to the 
communal settlcmcuc. 
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COMIMO ObNBUS 

Talking of millions reminds me of the raming census operations. Democracy 
is to a very large extent doiiendcnt on tlie counting of heads. During the last 
census the Congress did irreparnblc damage to the Hindu cause by omitorating 
house-numbers in Hindu mohallas and threatening Hindu villagers with social 
ostracism if they did not boycott the census opcrnlious. The result, as you know, 
has been disastrous. The majority community has at places been placed at a 
permaneut disadvantage by this incorrect recording of its numbers. It is the duty 
of every Hindu to sec that the mistakes o( the past arc not repeated. Our 
future status depends on the correct lignre of onr total population. Tliis is 
an issue over which there can bo no possible diitcrenec of opinion among the dif- 
foment castes and sub-castes of our community, lirahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisliyas 
and Sndras are all Hindus and unless they stand togcUicr against the encroachment 
of their rights they shall all be redm^ed to tiiu status of hewers of woo<i and 
drawers of water in their own country. The Ifindn League which has been formed 
with the permission of the Mahasabha, is intendisl to serve as a common platform 
for all Hindus, irrespective of caste and crceil, to oppose the Pakistan scheme 
and to see to it that the Hindu iulcrcsts are properly looked after in the coming 
eensns. 

Presidential Address 

A note of warning against the dangers of the ‘fratricidal scheme of Pakistan', 
an appeal for unity at the present critical juncture, a reiteration of the one-nation 
theory and a plea for a policy of benevolent nentruiity towards the Indian Btnlcs, 
were the koynolos of the presidential address delivered by Mr. M. S. Aney, M.ti.A. 

The president mode a rapid survey of Uio international ailuation and passed on 
to a discussion of the situation in India which ho described as a house divided 
against itself. The Congress had been wakened by disclaimers from the Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Muslim Ixmgue. Holding that our helplessness can bo over¬ 
come by our determination to stand united, Mr. Aney appealed to the majority 
community to shoulder the responsibility for shaping our destiny. 

‘The first and foremost idea that must dominate and guide the activities of 
all the scotions of the Indian ixipulntion, if they want to be a free nation, is Uiat 
India or Hindustan is one whole indivisible nation.’ He called n)ion the Hindus 
who wanted to stand for the fulfilment of the ideal of the Indian imlion, namely, 
Hindustan, to oppose with all their strength every attempt to divide and vivisect 
the Indian nation. 

iKDIAM STATBS and CONaUKSS 

Urging the need for the restoration of confidence in the minds of 

the princes, the president said that it was unfortunate that the growth 

of toe conception of an Indian democratic state is viewed with great 

snspioion and fears by the ruling princes. The main reason for this 
was the socialistic and commiinalistic bent of mind of some of toe 
leading politicians who play a very important part in the Congress poli¬ 
tics. He had no hesitation in saying toat the sudden departure made by 

toe OoogreSB in its traditional policy of neutrality in regard to the ad- 

ministratmu of native States was a blunder. And toe direct participa¬ 
tion of the first rank Congress politicians like Sardai Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Dr. Pattabbi Seetbaraniayya and Seth Jamna Lai Dajaj in the 
agitotion carried in certain States was a still greater unpardon¬ 
able blunder. But toe most deplorable feature of this agitation which has caused 

an almost irreparable wrong to toe united India was the part played by Mahatma 
Gandhi himself. Mr. Aney then alluded to bis fast at Itajkot. 

The president declared that the Congress must definitely repudiate the 
socialisdo doctrine and declare that in the scheme of iiidepeudcnt India the order 
of toe princes and ruling cliiefs have got a place of honour and that it is defiiiilely 
oppo^ to toe principles of setting up the people of the native States against tocir 
rulers. What we wanted to aclticve in British India was toe establishment of the 
sovereignty of the people. The form of government may be repiiblicaii, totalitarian 
or even monarchio, but too independence of tlie States is a recognized fact. This 
attitude of benevolent neutrality towards the native States was subject to one 
exception. If they found toat toe administration in any native State was perversely 
perttisting in the pursuit of a fatal policy of racial or communal discrimination, he 
would iusUt on Indian pnblicmen giving up their policy of neutrality and using 
means of persuasion agunst such a State to abandon this path. 
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Turning to Fnkiatan, he said, ‘Nothing Till be more fatal to India than the 
recognition in any form of tlie fratricidal scheme of Pakistan, [t will be neither 
in the interests of the Mahomedans, nor those of the Uiiidus. It will undoubtedly 
be tlie beginning of the end of both.’ 

Refuting the two-nation theory. Mr. Aney stressed that from the earliest 
times to the days of the Maratha empire wo find that the Indian people have 
cherished the ideal of iiiti^rity of Uhnratu' arsha as a common motherland of all. 
The customs and usages of tlie Ilindus and their entire social, cultural and 
political life has the idea of one linlia as its basis. If India is to be divided into 
two difTercnt nations under two ditferent political poweis, the whole fabric of 
Hindu culture stands in danger of being destroyed. No Hindu can give hia 
consent to any scheme of tliis kind. 

He recorded a ]irotest against Pan-Tslamism which, he said, had the definite 
object of bringing the Asiatic nations like India and Burma under the influence 
of Islamic ouliore and Islamic religion. He drew a comparison between die 
demand for a ‘homeland’ or 'national homo’ by the Mahomedans with the demand 
of the Jews for a national home in Palestine and asked whether the one was not 
as outrageous as the other. According to Mr. Ancy the Pakistan scheme was 
conceived not in a B])irit of constrin'tion but of destruction. Ho then proceeded 
to deal with the practical dillicultics of the scheme, namely, the presence of 
predominantly Hindu populaliona in certain areas in the Punjab and Bengal, the 
possible migration of moneyed ITiiidiis from Pakistan, the financial diiliculties 
which would arise in the case of deficit provinces and the possibility of conflict 
between these so-cailed independent commuual stales. 

CONOBKSS AND HINDUS 

Mr. Aney criticized llio Cougreu fur conniving at the wrong done to the 
Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal and the Hindu community generally which has 
accelerated the pace of the proc^ess of disunion and deterioration of the spirit of 
nationalism. He then dealt with die disabilities of the Hindus in the various parts 
of the country. 

Frooramme eor Hindu League 

Concluding, Mr. Aney chalked out a programme of work for the Hindu 
I.eagnots, who, he said, should give a proper lead to their countrymen and 
co-rcligionists at this critical hour. He urged them to stand for peace and 
)ieaceful methods and organize the Hindus as a body with a clear conception of 
the great duty and rosponsibility which they had to shonldcr. Ilio principles laid 
down by the league of Nations will be fully recognized and applied in the solution 
of the problems relating to minorities in India willi siicli adaptation as the special 
circumstances in India may require. Ilie Hiiidns must also start a movement 
of volunteer organization or supiiort tbo Itashtriya Bwayam Bewak Bangh. Every 
effort must be made to destroy untoucbability and raise the economic oducatiou and 
moral level of the depressed classes. 

The Hitidus, he concluded, must unhesitatingly assnmo the responeibility of 
protecting their country. If this result can be achieved only by cooperation with 
the authorities iu their efforts for the success of this war the Hindus, he declared, 
should cooperate. They had to do it more in their own national interests than in 
those of out rulers. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Lneknow—28tb.. July 1940 
Muslim Sepauatist Tendencies 

The open session of the League met again at Lucknow on the next day, the 
28th. July 1940 under the presidency of Mr. M. 8. Anoy, A fairly big gathering of 
delegates and visitors was present. 

Un a motion from the chair it was resolved that the League viewed with 
anxiety the present {lolitical situation complicated by the communal demands and 
the separatist tendencies of the Muslim League and called upon every organization 
in the country to direct the nation’s energy into a common channel and promote 
unity among all its sections, groups aud parties, 

Pakistan 

By another resolution the League condemned the Pakistan scheme as entirely 
anti-Indian and suicidal and trusted that all those who looked upon India as their 
motherland and wished to preserve its culture and int^rity would make every 
87 
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aacrifioe and offer the stoutest opposition to the soheme of partitioning India into 
communal blocks.^ It calied upon the Oongross, the Forward Bloc, the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation and other poiitioal bodies to face it by united 
counsel and action. 

Mr. B, O. Ckatterjee of Oalcntta, moving the resolution, reiterated the deter¬ 
mination of the Hindus to fight this scheme which he characterized as an attempt 
to violate something which was inviolable—the indivisibility and int^rity of the 
country. Dewan Bahadur Harhilaa Santa, seconding the resolution, alluded to 
Khan Bahadur Allah Bus’s analysis of the scheme and dealt with its impracticability 
on financial and other'grounds. 

OnHSDS OF Hindus 

A third resolution authorized the president. Mr. M. S. Aney, to take all 
necessary steps in connection with tlic organization of the anti-Pakistan movement 
and the correct recording of facts in regard to the Hindu community in the ensu¬ 
ing census operations in India. On the snggestion of Dr. Jtadkakamud Mukherjee 
it was further pointed out that it was scientifically wrong to describe the 
aboriginal people of India numbering over ilO milions as followers of an undefined 
tribal religion and that they should be described as Uindiis in accordance with the 
results of anthropological enquiries. 

Communal Award 

The Leagne by another resolution iii^ed the abolition of the Communal Award 
as it hampered the healthy growth of nationalism, interfered with the harmonious 
relations between the difFereat communities and jeapardised peade and tranquility 
in the country and culminated in the Pakistan movement. 

Dr. Radhakumud Afukerjae, moving it, held that the Award was absolutely 
inconsistent with any form of democracy or rcsixmsible government and Indians should 
ask for its immediate cancellation. He stressed the fundamental unity of the 
country and added that India and Uinduism were organically related like body 
and soul. 

Untoucuability 

A resolution on untouchability moved by Pandit Raj Nath Kunzru enjoined 
on Hindus the duty of doing everything in their power and adopting all practical 
measures to eradicate untouchability and to promote equality and fraternity between 
caste Hindus and the scheduled classes. Pandit Kunzrn declared that untouch¬ 
ability was a blot on Hinduism and should be eradicated forthwith. 

Dr. Maneckchand Jataveer, M.L.A., of Agra, representative of the scbednlcd 
classes, made an impassioned appeal for equitable treatment to his community. 
Through defections from Hinduism and embracing other faiths the Hindu 
population during 1891 to 1931, ho said, liad declined by 11 per cent., and if 
measures were not taken to conserve their numbers in another five centuries they 
would perish completely . 

By another resolution the Lc^ne resolved that with a view to securing 
maximum efficiency and avoiding friction stops should bo taken for the cooperation 
of all Hindu volunteer organisations in the country after the model of the 
Basbtriya Bwayam Sevak Sangh founded by the late Dr. Hedgowor. 

Nazi-ism 

A resolution sponsored by Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer recorded an unqualified 
condemnation of the spirit of Nazism as being completely opiiosod to the Hindu 
traditions and a menace to civilisation and the freedom of nations. The League 
asked Britain immediately to declare India a Dominion based on the Statute of 
Westminster with a view to securing her maximnm effort and cooperation in the 
task of defeating Nazism. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer asked the gathering to battle for universal freedom so that 
the Indo-British Commonwealth of Nations which loaders foresaw wonld be an 
important unity in a world federation. 

The Leagne opined that Hindi should be recognised as the inter-provincial 
language of India and Devanagiri as the script for every province in India. 

Nationausation of Army 

Another resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Sukhdeo Behari Miara was passed 
holding that the question of self-fmvemment was indissolnbly bound up with the 
question of national defence and therefore urging his Majesty’s Government and the 
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OoTernment of India to take immediate steps to nationalise nil the arms of Indian 
defence, namely, army, navy and the air force. An amendment by Dr. Sir J. P, 
Srivastava was accepted asking for enrolment of Hindus incinding Sikhs in as 
large numbers as possible so as to secure the preponderance of the majority 
community in the future national army of the country, Mr. Ranga Iyer supporting 
stressed that Hindus in the army should have a strength proportionate to their 
population. 

PRIiSinKHT'S CONCLUDINO REMARKS 

Mr. !£. iS', Aney, in the course of his concluding remarks, made a moving 
appeal for unity among the various Hindu organizations iir the country. There 
was no antagunism or contrariety of interests between tlie Mahasabba and the 
Hindu lieague. Tlio latter was designed to devote all its energies to the task of 
combating the Pakistan movement. As long as there was a single Hindu alive in 
this country, he said, they would resist the introduction of the scheme. 

Mr, Anoy drew a picture of the ancient glory of Hindusthan, emubasising the 
conception of the immortality of the soul and the indestructability or the Hindu 
religion and Hindu ideas. Hero, in Indi^ ho said, tliere was untold wealth waiting 
to be tapped. It was a land teeming with warriors—the descendants of heroes 
who fougnt the battle of Kiirukshetra, Tlioy were a nation pulsating with life 
and vigour and yet the authorities were not harnessing these resources in men and 
money. He hoped that they would now wake up to a realisation of these facta 
and nationalise the army, lly nationalisation he meant not recruiting of some 
more men from the so-called martial classes but raising them from all the provin¬ 
ces and from all classes of the population, so that the force thus raised would be 
national in every sense of the term. 

The Working Committee Proceedings 
Resolution*—New Delhi—l2th. & 13th. October 1940 

The Working Committee of tho All-India Hindu League concluded its two-day 
scaalon at New Delhi on tlic 13th. Oct. 1640 after passing seven more resolutions. 

The committee differs from tho opinion of the Congress Working Committee 
embodied in the resolution passed at Bombay, which has ‘failed to take a tealisdo 
view of the situation and give a correct lead to the country at this criUcal 
hour. 

‘The hope of the political emancipation tA the Indian people depends on the 
defeat of the totalitarian forces and the success of the British people with whom 
their fate is indissoinbly bound. Tho war has now reached a state when the 
Indian people can no longer afford to be indifferent to the vital problem of India’s 
dHence. The adequate preparation of the Indian nation lor her national defence 
is a matter of vital importance to them.” 

Tho committee promises the Government active co-operation and parti- 
dpation in their effoit at India’s defence. 

Referring to the Viceroy’s declaration of August 8. the committee declares 
that the scheme and proposals outlined in tlie declaration have failed to give 
satisfaction to tlie progressive political parties in tho country as they hold out 
neither any tangible and definite promise of the inagiiration of a Dominion form 
of Government at the cud of the war nor tlie introduction of an element of respon¬ 
sibility in any form in the present Central Government immediately. 

The committee also expresses their satisfaction at the firm stand taken by 
the Viceroy in dealing with the ‘extravagant and arrogant demands” made by Mr. 
M. A. Jinnak, in regard to the representation of the Moslem League on (be 
‘still-born” expanded Council and the Advisory Council. 

Resolutions—New Delhi—17th. November 1940 

The position of Hindus in Sind and the Punjab and the grievances with 
regard to tne censns in certain provinces, were among the subjects dealt with in re- 
emutions passed at Delhi on the 17tb. November 1940 by the working oommitteo of 
the All India Hindu League with Mr. M. S, Aney in the chair. 

^e Committee expressed horror and indignation at the continued murder of 
Hindus and their loss of property and urged tlie Government of Sind to put down*, 
(be etimes and restore a sense of security. It also requested the Govetuor-Gcneral to 
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ezercise his discretionary powers and failing immediate restoration of law and order, 
to suspend the Constitution. 

In view of the helplessness of tlte Hindus in the provinces, the Commiltee 
recommended to the Governor to be liberal in granting them arms licences. 

The OommittM declared that the political, economic and cultural rights of 
^e Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab are being systematically trampl^ underfoot 
by me Unionist Ministry and resolved to a)>point a committee of enquiry to report 
on how Hindus and Bikhs are faring in the province. 

_ The Committee recorded its protest against tiie attempt of census officers, 
particularly in the Central Proviucee and Berar, Bihar rnd Orissa, to prevent 
the aboriginal tribes like, Conds, Mundas, etc., from declaring themselves as 
Hindus, altoough their customs, manners, usages, historic associations, modes of 
worship and religious observances are mainly akin to, if not identical to, those 
til the Hindus. 

The Hindu League also protested against the instructions issued by the Bengal 
Ministry to the effect that only the Hindu population of tlie province bo required 
to record their division and sub-division of castes and classes, while the local Muslims 
without mentioning their respective classes and divisions, such as, Sunnis and 
Bbias. 


The Berar Hindu Mahasabha Conference 

Second Session—Amraoti—19th. October 1940 

Tub Pebsidkntiai, Adsbess 

‘The Hindu Mahasabha is vitally interested in creating enthusiasm in the 
country for war efforts and in organizing its defence on a wide basis and on 
modem and up-to-date lines,’ observed Bir Munmatha Nath Mukerji, presiding 
over the second session of tlie Berar Provincial Hiudusabha Conference, held at 
Amraoti on the 19th. October 1040. 

Bir Maomatha Nath added Uint the Hindu Mahasabha bad no faith in non¬ 
violence and non cooperatioii, which it regarded as sterile and non-constructive. It 
was prepared whole-heartedly and sincerely to work in cooperation with those to 
be ruled by whom it was the destiny of their country now. 'But such cooperation 
must be on honourable terms based on recognized principles of jnstico and equity 
and with due regard to the position of the Babha and the crorcs of Hindus whom 
it represented. Independence must be the heart’s desire of all subject nations, and 
Hindus are no exception to the rule. Indeed, tiiey woiiM be sometbing less titan 
human were they not imbued witli the same dcsi:e. But internal as well as 
external situations imperatively demand Uiat we should, for the present, be satisfied 
wito Dominion Status of the Westminster type. Wo regard the arqnisition of that 
status as an immediate stop of constitutional advance which is overdue, and we 
want a clear and definite assurance that we shall get it within a strictly specified 
time-limit, not exceeding a year after the war. 

The speaker said that it was in the fitness of thiims that at this supreme 
hour of world crisis the Hindus should not sit idle and indifferent but should step 
in. The conduct of some of tbe world powers bad led mankind to think that 
Christianity bad failed and to suspect that Buddhism in the form in which it 
was in evidence in action had lost its cardinal principle of ahimsa. In this fatcfnl 
hour of world history, Hindu Indio, which not only had to her credit supreme 
achievements in the domains of philosophy and spiritualisro, but also produced a 
glorious record of solid work in building national life and civilization, must find 
her soul once more, must equip herself as an immense reservoir of indomitable 
energy, courage and strength, such as she was in days gone by when her sense of 
true humanity, her creative force and her inimitable culture were ideals for the 
rest of toe world to emulate. Arising out of tbe pitfalls into which she has fallen, 
refusing to be lured by the siren call of a resplendent bnt false civilization and 
soullesB culture, let Hindu India rise once again to her full stature.’ 

Eubopban War 

Referring to toe war in Europe, Bir Manmatha Nath said: ‘The three 
Eoiopeau diotatois, in spite of toctc differences on essential points as votaries 
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respectively, of Nazism, Fascism and Communism, have found it possible to 
evolve a common formula for piirsiiiutr ruthless campaigns lor self>aggrandisement, 
destroying human life and world-civilization on a scale unprecedented ana 
staggering. Two of them have forgotten their fundamental antagonism to each 
other, which was so pronounced at one lime that one definitely swore to destroy 
the other ; and now standing on a common platform they are dividing the spoils 
between themselves as partners in a joint venture. Gone are the solemnity of 
pledges, sacrednesB of promise and seriousness of protestations. Most emphatic 
Bssurances have been given but only to gain lime and hill opponents into a sense 
of security and only to be gone back upon as soon ns it became opportune to do 
BO ; promise to uo the_ god-falber of a child (o be botli of Uie sovereign of a 
neighbouring state turned into an attack on and subingnlion of bis kingdom from 
which ho had to flee with hia family for the aafcly of their lives ; secret pacts, 
undisclosed intentions, false tirofcssiona have introduced a slate of insecurity 
iu nations as well as in individuals.’ 

Ikdia’s Twoi>’ot,d Diitx 

Detailing tlie latest development iu the situation in the Far East, the speaker 
remarked that India, though for Uie moment comparatively remote from the actual 
theatre of war, could hardly hope to eacaim from the effects of thie topay-turvidom 
or remain nnaffected by tiie ravages that were being wrought by tlie world con&g- 
ration. "nie collapse of the old order, whatever shape or form it may take, is 
bound to produce its reiiercussiona and rcactioiia iu India. 8ho has, therefor^ a 
two-fold duty to perform : Firstly, she will have to react in relation to the world 
conditions and tlie world upheaval in such a way as to bo able to preserve her own 
life and heritage. Next, posseasing as she docs one of the most, if not the most 
ancient culture and civilization, she has a duty to the bleeding, tottering world ; 
and abe would be false to the eternal spirit of her culture and the undying soul of 
her civilization if she but turiiB her face away from the tortured aoul of the world. 
To discharge tliia two-fold dutv, she will, iu the first place, have to put her own 
house in order, and then to choose her own ]>at!i and set herself firmly on it—the 
path of strength and sniiity and of progress and prosperity. In this critical period, 
ill this world-wide turmoil, in the qtiick-sands of her own rapidly changing 
conditions, a single false step, taken either inadvertently or deliberately, will involve 
her iu a violent retrogression and wilt entirely undo the progress of an age of patient 
toil or any victory iu the struggle for freedom she may have so far achieved.’ 

Mimtary TsAiNina 

He emphasized the need for adequate military training for Indiana in up-to- 
date methods on a sutticieutly large scale and not in a fashion which is not 
unjusliliably regarded as niggardly. Hecrnitment, not by buiidreds or tbonsaiida 
but by milliona, ahould begin at once—recruitment not alone from classes regarded 
as martial but from those also whose lot bad hitherto been to bo stigmatised as 
Don-martial. 


CoMMONAT, Award 

Speaking about the Communal Award, Sir Manwatha Nath said that it had 
instilled into public life an insidious poison whose virulence was increasing with 
the age it was acquiring, 'i'be siicaker mnininined that it was not an award at di. 
It did not, iu truth, possess any of the essential cicmeiils, the fundameutnl requieites 
of an ‘award’—a legal term which presupposed a reference to an arbitration and an 
agreement to be bound by its term. 

Pakistan 

Referrii^ to the Pakistan scheme and other schemes ‘for the communal 
diviaion of Hindiistan,’ Sir Manmatba Nath observed that the Hindu Mahaaabha 
urged uiion his Kxcellcncy the Viceroy tliat he slioiild make a cleat and definite 
declaration tbst be bod not approved or accepted any proposal for the partition of 
India as demanded by the Moslem League. The sooner tiie declaration was made, 
the better. 

Five rROi’OSAi.8 

He laid before the conference five proposals which could quite easily be put 
into pracUce, to make alt Hindus think and feel in terms of a nation. In the first 
instance, efforts should be made iu a pro})er spirit to come to a solution on some 
agreed basis of the one great obstacle to their coDsolidaliou as one Hindu nation. 
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Even if there was diversity in creed and custom, the speaker saw no reason why 
they could not stand shoulder to shoulder under the Hindu flag. Secondly, came 
the question of the choice of a national script, a common language, which went a 
great way to foster unity. The speaker was inclined to the view tl^t they should 
(moose Nagari as the common script of Hindusthan. Hindi being the spoken 
language—not the Urduized, l‘creiani/ed or Arabicized Hindi that they saw com¬ 
monly used, but the pure Sanskrit-nishtba Hindi untainted with foreign words and 
expressions. In the third place, every Hindu should make it a point in bis pro¬ 
gramme of duties to do all ho could in order that the depletion of the cattle-wealth 
might be checked * and restricted. Fourthly, the temples and sacred places of 
Hindus, which were the common bond of fellowship for them, should he restored 
to their orginal order, purity and grandeur. An<l, fifthly, the Hindus of Hindusthan 
should never forget for a moment that they were parts of one indivisible whole, 
fragments of one great nation which Providence by the merest chance has separated 
and posted at different places—in India or outside India.' 


The Mohakoshal Hindusabha Conference 

Fifth Session—Bilasptir—7th. December 1940 

The ITtEsioBirrUL Address 

Hie following are extracts from the presidential address of Dr, Bhyama 
Prassod Mookerjee delivered at the fiftli session of the Mahakosala Provincial 
Hindu Sabha Conference held at Bilaspur on the 7tli. December 1940 

'Xhe Hindu Mahasabha was founded twenty-two years ago through the efforts 
of patriotio Hindus who where prominently associated with the India National 
Gongtess. It did not perhaps originally aim at entirely independent political 
organisation with a definite mission of its own—a role which the decree of Provi¬ 
dence has assigned to it during the last few years. It had included within its 
main programme many an importaut item of social and economic reform of vital 
moment to Hindu iutercsts, but its ]iolitical outlook bad not during the first 
decade of its existence captured (he mind of the {leople at large. The dream of an 
Indian nationhood which would comprise within itself men and women professing 
different religions, who regarded India as their common motherland, had fired 
the imagination of generations of political thinkers and workers in this country. 
1 have nothing to ssy against this ideal for I believe that its consummation, if 
ever achieved, will be all to the good of our country. 

But as a matter of actual experieuce we have noticed that at least one big 
community residing in this country, namely, the Muslim, has not openly idenUfied 
itself to any appreciable extent with this movement; on the other band, its demand 
for special treatment, which was readily acceded to, oiiginally made on the 
ground of educational aud political backwardness, has now developed into 
an insistent call for the division of India on the basis of a ‘two nations' 
^eory and a claim for separate inde{)endeut Muslim Btates within the 
bounoariM of Hindusthan. If the Hindus of India during the last half a 
century bad not attempted to arrive at a patebed-up peace with the 
Muslim leaders but had boldly laid down their political programme, fully recognis¬ 
ing the fundamental rights of citizenship of all communities inhabiting this land, 
Ihe situation would not have perhaps developed in its present acute form. The 
last quarter of a century had unconsciously imbued some of us with the belief 
that Indian freedom was unattainable except with the support of the Muslima 
(ff India. 

The time has now come when we should not only feel but declare unhesita¬ 
tingly that the liberation of our motherland is capable of being accomplished with 
^ united efforts of 28 crores of Hindus who regard this country as the holiest of 
holy land on this earth. II other communities join us on the basis of a clear-out 
national pri^ramme, safeguarding the legitimate rights and interests of all, we 
diMI welcome such cooperation. But if they refuse to join us, we shall regard 
them as a definite obstacle in the path of the achievement of our goal and must 
•trmuously prepare ourselves to win back oui freedom by our own efforts. Our 
(M^eok in biiet should be the attainment of Indian liberty with the support of 
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others il sTailablo on hononrable terms, or without it. if the situation so demands. 
Uhe infusion of strength into the Hindu mind on this basis has recently been and 
will continue to be a principal duty of the Hindu MAhasahhA . 

OOVEItNMENT ATTITDDR 

I do not for a moment ignore the fact that the present attitude of Muslims 
IS largely due to the direct and indirect encouragement it has received from repre¬ 
sentatives of the llritish Government. Whatever pro-British historians may like 
to assert the fact remains that the policy of Mivido and rule’ was astutely nurtured 
by ilntish diplomats and has helped to embitter communal feelings in this country 
to a much greater extent than would otherwise have been imssible. The anaww 
to this will not be given by pandering more and more to unjiistiaablo communal 
demands. The answer which a self reapocliiig India can give is to unite the 
Hindus and to make all parties feel that in spite of all diplomacy and separatist 
tendencies Indians arc capable of reaching their goal by their own sacrifice and 
Bufiering. 

'Die recent speeches of the Secretary of State for India give us an ample 
indication of the true spirit that jiervadea the minds of those in wWe hands the 
destinies of India today lie, Tliat spirit is clearly anti-Hindu in character. Wo 
are reminded off and on of commiiiiul dialiarmoiiy in India as tiie stumbling block 
in the way of further imlitical progress. But have wo heard a aingle word of 
contrition or of apology for tlie introduction of separate electorates and accepting 
it as a basis tor Uic present Indian VHititical etroctnre ? The British Government 
is reluctant to tiansfer power to Indians for it apprehends that the Hindus 
eonstiluting 70 per cent, of the Indian population, would then have the dominant 
voice which leading Muslima would not be prepared (o accept. It is open to 
Government to institute national electorates and leave administration in the 
provinces and at the centre to be run by majority parlies who will bo returned 
through such electorates with a mandate for giving effect to political programmes 
that transcend the bounds of sectional interest. It will not do that for it knows 
that the acceptance of joint electorates will ultimately reduce communal mis¬ 
understandings, leail to national solidarity and may sound the death-knoll of 
British supremacy in India. At the same lime it dare not allow representatives of 
the iieople coming through existing electorates to occupy positions of power and 
authority at Hie centre, (or it knows that the majority of the people who will 
thus be returned to I ho legislature even through separate electorates must come 
from the Hindus wh.j. whatever tlicir party allegiance, will unite in removing 
over-tightoning grip of Uie British Government on Indian affairs. 

Crocodile tears are shed for tlio alioged welfare of the minorities in India. 
May I ask that if forcible disruption or hamstringing of the majority is a new 
democratic principle whicli British statesmen have learnt to appreciate why should 
they not apply it to their own country and do away with tho’Parliamcntary 
constitution that gives legitimate power to the party that is backed by the majority 
to rule over the destinies of England ? Again, if an inordinate love of minority 
interests has temporarily absorbed the British mind, may I ask what persuad^ 
Government to provide sjiccial electorates on a favoured scale for the Muslims in 
provinces where they wore in a majority ? May I ask, again, why doca it hesitate 
to do tho barest acts of justice to tlie Hindu mtnorilies in provinces such as Sind 
the Punjab and Bengal where rightful interests of the Hindus are being daily 
trampled under foot ? Wlten will British conscience be roused against the delibera¬ 
tely mischievous provisions of the Communal Award, designed to cripple the legi¬ 
timate rights of tho Hindus, specially of the provinces I have just mentioned f 

Will any one dare deny that the deliberate acts of murder of Hindus in Sind 
ate signs and portents of a spirit of complete lawlessness against which no adequate 
protection has yet liccii given by tbo Government of tlie day ? If one ungle 
British life were lost through the acts of assaSBiiiB, as hundreds of innocent 
Hindu lives have Imen lost during tho last two years, not only would the British 
I.ion have roared from one comer of India to the other but the whole Empire 
would have borne a witness to the shaking of its paws. In my own province acta 
of oppression affecting the honour of women, and the cultural, civic, religious and 
economic rights of Hindus are being systematically resorted to, rcsnlune in a 
recent demand by the Hindus for the suspension of tho Constitation. The British 
Government is preserving an attitude of stolid silence and of unconcealed 
indifference that gives the lie direct to any genuine claim on its part for preserva- 
tion of the interests of minorities. To-day none can deny that even ^e Pakistan 
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Bcheme has received at leaet indirect support from responsible and inflaeotial 
persons who speak on behalf of the British Government from time to time. It is 
Bifj;nifionnt that this nefarious proposal lias not been disapproved much less 
condemned in any of the ofliciai pronouncements recently issued either from India 
or from England. To-day, as I said, the policy is to curb and destroy the power and 
influence of the Hindus by depriving thorn of their legitimate rights and piivilegea. 

Cosruitnaa and Mabasabba 

There is much that is common between the ideal of the Congress and that of 
the Hindu Mabasahba ; but there arc also points of difference. Both believe that 
independence is our goal. The Hindu Mahasahha has, however, said that if India 
is treated as a fiill-flKigod dominion pist like Canada, Ireland and South Africa, 
it will accept that constitution as an immediate step towards the attainment of its 
goal of full independence. This does not narrow down the political goal of the 
Hindu Mahasabha ; on the other hand, it puts England’s sincerity to the test It 
offers its hand of cooperation provided India’s honour and self-respect arc maintained 
intact. There are matters concerning ludia’a welfare, specially in connection with 
defence, which may be solved peacefully if England and India acted on a 
basis of hononrable cooperation. Of course the way in wliich things are moving 
and the language in which British representatives are expressing their views about 
Indian aspirations make it extremely doubtful if full Dominion Status will 
eome to India immediately on the termination of the war, oven if England 
defeats Germany, 

While fully prepared to co-operate with all other communities residing in 
India and to establiau harmonious rcintionship with them on broad and statesman¬ 
like ideas of Indian nationalism. Uie Hindu Mahasabha genuinely aspirea to instil 
in the minds of 28 crorcs of Hindus a sacred determination that it is possible 
for them, nay incumbent upon them, to win back the independence of their country 
even though other communities may refuse to offer the hand of honourable 
cooperation. The Congress attitude towards Hindu interest especially in respect 
of the communal award has been a regrettable episode in the history of Indian 
progress and the Hindu Mahasabha is dstermined to see that in future the case 
of the Hindus does not go by default. Where Hindu rights are violated as sn^ 
Hindus must learn to resist them with all their strength. 

Lastly, the present creed of iion-vioicnce of the CongTCSs as interpreted by 
some of its exponents is not the creed of the Hindu Mahasatiha. Centuries of 
political subjection have almost blotted ont the memory of Hindu valour and 
strength and broken the backbone of the people. Their power of resistance, their 
resolution to stand against evil even at the risk of death have been greatly weakened. 
The current doctrine of non-violence has further enervated the Hindu mind. The 
Hindu Mahasabha appreciates Uic need for Aliimsa. But it firmly believes that 
Ahimsa born of fear and cowardice is not consistent with India’s great heritage nor 
have any people the right to preach the doctrine of iion-vtolence nnless they have 
the power, the courage and the valour to upliold truth and right, justice and equity 
by all possible means, peaceful or otherwise. A nation must first bo physically 
strong and adequately arme<l before it can proclaim and defend moral doctrines. 
T^t nation is truly great which has force and strengtti at its disposal but never 
abuses them for the advancement of self-iutcrest or self-aggrandisement. 


The Hyderabad Hindu Conference 

Resolutions—Hyderabad—28th. July 1940 

Disorder and confusion prevailed at the session of the Hyderabad Hindu 
Gonferenoe held at Hyderabad on the 28th. July 1940, when a rcsolntion moved by 
Mr. Shankerrao Borgaonkar, giving coudtUonal support to the new oonstitntional 
reforms was debated. 

The resolution expressed gratitude for the declaration that the Nizam repre¬ 
sented bis people in his own person, which principle was a sure step towards 
Besponsible Government. Though the reforms were in themselves incomplete 
and unsatisfactory and reduced the majority community to the position of a 
minority, the resolution advocated its acceptance by the Hindus for whatever they 
were worth, provided full civil liberties were granted. 
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Messrs. Vinayakrao Narendar Perahad, Saxena, Ganpat Laljee and others 
vehemently opposed the resolution and disorder prevailed for some time and the 
proceedings had to be stopped for half an honr. 

At the request of the President, Dr. Moonje made a speech in the conrse 
of which he poinhsd out the fact that the declaration that the Nizam represented 
the people in his own person was a step towards Res|}onsible Government, Such 
a position did not exist in British India and hence the fight for freedom. 

Dr. Moonje admitted that the reforms were unsatisfactory, because they reduced 
the 85 per cent Hindu jwpuiation to a minority and said that Hindus would never 
rest content till they had got representation in the TjCgislatnre commensurate wi^ 
their population. If tho Government accepted their criticism and withdrew 
the reforms, it would be well and good. If, on the other hand. Government 
ignored their criticism and enforced the reforms, what was it that should 
be done 7 

One section of the Hindus, ooiitiniicd Dr. Moonje, desired to keep aloof, while 
another desired to enter tlie Legislature and fight both from within and outside. 
If they did not get into the liegislature. reactionaries would be profited. Illus¬ 
trating this, he cited tlie incident in tho Bihar Council, when the Congress withdrew 
on tlie advice of tho late Pandit Motilal Nehru, leaving Muslims in a majority, 
who adopted a resolution making Ifrdu tho provincial language and Government 
promptly enforced it. If they did not enter the T.egislaturc and opposed, a 
third party of Government would be benefited. Ho advisim them to think coolly 
and decide for themselves. 

The resolution was tlicn put to vote and carried by 339 votes to 233. 

Resolutions pledging loyalty to tho Ruler nud the Asaf Jabi Dynasty, con¬ 
gratulating the batyagrahis wliu lutd recently undertaken tho civil resistance 
movement under tlie direction of tho Maliasablia and Arya Samaj and another 
condoling the uniimcly death of some of the Batyagralds were also passed. 
Another resolution moved by Bhikaji PalH referred to the question of the repre¬ 
sentation of tlie Hindus in the Services and requested tho Government to increase 
the proportion according to their population basis while a fifth, moved from the 
Chair, ap()ealcd to the Administration to set at liberty all Hindu prisoners and 
undertrials counccied with the rouvement unconditionally, so as to create an atmos¬ 
phere of goodwill among tho various communities. 


The Bengal Hindusabha Conference 

Ninth Session—Krishnagar—16th. November 1940 

Presidential Address 


The claim that the Hindu Mahasabha was neither an anti-national organisation 
harmful to the cause of the Midiomcdans, nor were its nctivities influenced by low 
political motives, was made liy Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, President of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Blnlinsablia, presiding over the Ninth Hindu Conference 
held at Krishnagar on the tfith. November 1940. 

Dr. B. 0. Moonje, Acting President of tho All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee and Mr. N. C. Chatterjee were present, among other 
leaders, at the opening of the Conference. 

Sir Manmalhaiiath said that llindns and Muslims had been living as 
neighbours in this land for centuries, treading tlio same ground and breathing 
the same air. And who amongst them would be so foolish as to say that a split 
between the two eommunities was dosirnble 7 If a Hindu, zealous of the prosperity 
of his community, iitirliired a feeling of ill-will against tho Mussalmau he was 
much too mistaken. But it was ono Uiiiig not to harbour ill-feeling against a 
neighbour and to rcspait and to love him, and it was anoUier thing to forget one’s 
religion, cnlture and rights and rely on the mercy of another only to be used as a 
tool in his hands. 

Aims of the Mahasabha 

The speaker maintained that it was the object of the Hindu Mahasabha neither 
to create hatred against tho Mussalmans among the Hindus, nor to keep alive 
38 
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differences between the two communities. Neither wss it the organisation’s inten¬ 
tion to work for the good of the Hindu community at tlie expense of the interests 
of the others. The Mahasabha’s ideal was to recognise and establish tiie just and 
l^itimate rights of both the communities. There would have been no n^ of the 
IMfthasabha had the Muslims not been slow to regard the otlier Indian communities 
as their brethren, nor had the Congress been mindful of the rights and interests 
of the two communities and helped to right the wrong peri)etrated by one 
community upon the other. 

Sir Manmathanath said that a Hindu, like all rational beings, loved freedom 
imd would tiy to exert himself in acquiring complete indciwndence. From the 
conditions now prevailing in the country and outside, it would be evident that 
India was not yet fit to stand by herself against so many odds facing her. The 
Mahasabha believed that the time had not yet come when India could stand all by 
hersdf in the comity of nations and defend her freedom and independence. It 
was, however, certain that she would attain the strength at no distant date but 
at the present moment she required the help of a powerful nation. It was, therefore, 
ready to accept Dominion Seatus of the Westminster type. 

Behgal and the CoNCEBsa 

The speaker appealed to the Bengali IliiKliis among Congressmen to fully 
realise the situation obtaining hi the country. Particularly, he amiealcd to tho 
Congress nationalist members to loin the Mahasabhaites and to help them in 
achieving their object. Ho asked them to realise what position they held in the 
Congress. “Oongress”, he remarked, ‘‘remembers Bengal only at the time of 
expulsion.” 

The Welcome Address 
Appead fob aid to Britain 

“We must render all help to Britain, and to that end we must insist on Britain 
helping us properly to organise and equip ourselves”, said ilfr, Narendrn Kumar 
Basil, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming tho delegates to the 
Conference. ... 

Mr. Basu said. ‘‘The way that England has been resisting tho victor of the 
major portion of the European continent and moral displayed by Britons are beyond 
all praise. Whether the war England is waging is a war for the preservation of 
democracies as she professes, or a war for her own self-preservation and self-interest, 
is a question which I will not discuss. As hard-headed practical men what we 
have to decide is whether, apart from all other considerations, it is to our interest 
to give England all our supiiort in tiris war. We have our quarrels with England, 
wo have not been treated fairly by lier in the past. All tins is well-known, but 
the question of questions now is ‘Can we afford not to help Britain with all our 
enfeebled power ? if England loses, can wo e-xiicet any better treatment from any 
other iu vailing power from the West or from tiio East ? If England were to 
withdraw from India under the stress of her enemies, or for any other reason, 
would our independence bo worth a minute’s purchase in the present state of the 
world ? That is the question which I ask myself. W ill non-violence, preaching 
against war, fasts or any other fantastic methods save us from hordes of invaders 
armed with the latest military eqiupmeiits ‘f My answer to the question is that 
we must render all help to Britain and to that end we must insist on Britain 
helping us properly to organise end equip ourselves.” 

Takisi'An Agitation—A Sinibteb Move 

Referring to the Pakistan scheme, Mr, Basu remarked that at one time it was 
generally tiiought that it was too fantastic to bo worth even ridicule. But recent 
events bad shown that tlic move was ‘‘a sinister one and tiiat one docs not know 
how far it is secretly blessed, if not actnaliy suggested by outside authority—who 
knows, after a dccado or two, somebody’s rominiscences will not reveal tho true 
origin of that scheme os has been the case with the Aga Khan's memorial in 
Lady .Vinto’s rciuinisccnces ? It, therefore, behoves us not to bclitlle this satanie 
movement, but to put forward all our strength in opiiosing it, and seeing that it is 
nipped in tho bud”. 

He also referred to tho 'plight of the Hindus in Bind', the Communal Award, 
describing it as ‘‘rather an ordinance, which perpetuated communal electorates 
and gave weightage to the Muslims”, the Oaloutta Municipal Bill, the Secondary 
Education Bill and the firing incident at Knlti in September last. 
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PtKA POE COREKCT CeNSDS FOR 1941 

Empliasisini; that the cnaiiiiig ocneus of elioiild be correcily taken, 

Mr. Ham charaeteriecd the 19ai eenRua waa not only wront;, but Indiuroualy wrong 
in come rcspecta, lie did not tliink tlint the fault was entirely that of tlie cenaua 
ollieerB. “'J’hey were not given proiwr materialR. A 6ln)iid deeisioii waa made, 
again by tlie CongresH, to boycott the ccnaiiR, and you reap the harveat. By 
boyeotting the Hinion Comniiaaion wo got the IJoare-cnm-Macdoiiald deciaion, 
and by boycotting the ccnmiH, we got the 51/4G ratio. 'J’bia mistake ranat bo recti¬ 
fied and it ia the duty of every one of na to see that the lOlP censna figures are 
as correct as i4)Raiblc. I have no doubt that if the true figure is elicitc<l tlie )iroportion 
of the comuuinal population of Bengal will be in favour of the Hindus,” 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Kriahnagar—17tli. November 1940 

ITie conference which conclmlal ita scasion on the 171h. November passed 
resolutions dematdinp the release of political prisoners and detenus, condemning the 
Communal Award, protesting against Uie Bengal Sceoudary Edncalioii Bill, and 
tho Sc(M)nd Oaleiuta Municipal Amendment Bill, 

The Oonference called mion all Hindna to take the utmost care in securing 
a correct record of tlicir iinmbcrs and to offer all possible co-operation in that 
regard to tho Census authorities, demanded “the nppointment of an independent 
committee of inquiry to inquire into tlie firing at Kiilli” and deploring tho 
•complete failure of tho Ministry to deal willi Uiis distressing sitnation.” 

Jlie eonfcrciico, was of llic opinion that the present Oonstitnlion should bo 
suspended in Bengal ns ^it has failed due to the policy that is being pursued by 
the present Ministry.” 

Dr. Moonje, speaking on a resolution, criticized the policy of the Congress 
and said that the nationalism preached by it, was not real nationalism, but a 
pseudo one and also suicidal. “According to tlie Congress, nationalism in India 
must bo an exception to tho general rule and therefore must be Uie composite 
conglomeration of all the dillercnt religions existing in India.” Ho addea Uiat 
if the Hindus wanted to save themselves from their own friends, the Congress, they 
ought to have no politics other than that of Bte Hindu Mabasabha. 


The All India Hindu Youth Conference 

Madura—29th. December 1940 

Fresfdeatial Address 


The annual session of the All India Hindu Youth Conference was held at 
Madura on tho 29th. December 1940 under the presidency of Dr. Shyama Protad 
Mukerjea who in tho course of his speech said :— 

We meet at one of the most critical iieriods in the history of our Motherland. 
In addressing yon it is but natural that 1 should stress tlie importance of your 
rolo in the struggle for national regeneration of India. YouUi, it is often said, 
is tlie architect of a nation’s freedom, 'J hat mogniffeeut edifice of freedom is yet 
to be built in India, and if yon are to contribute worthily to tho creation of this 
structure, you will have to take stock of your materials, lay plans and mobilise 
all your energy and skill in addressing yourselves to that noble task. There is 
none here who would look at this ancient land and be not filled wiUi pride and 
reverence—a land that has fostered an undying culluie that is umque in Be 
strength and vitality, shelteifd diverse sects and religions and communities of the 
world and given them all a happy home, peace mid prosperity, made us proud 
posseBSOtB of a rich and noble lieritago built up tbrougli various phases and 
processes of histoiy involving profonnd meditation, powerful action and noble 
Belf-snerifiec of countless men and women through ages past. Onr country has 
hitherto been one home—geographically, historically, culturally and spiritnally. 
Men have indeed come from outside and made tliis laud tlicir abode, but they have 
ever been influenced by that fundamental atrooapliere of unity that haa been 
India’s great elianiclerislic. 'J'o-dny, it has suited the interests of onr political 
masters to divide India and rule her. We must stubbornly resist any move for 
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disiecting India, vhother it emanates from a section of Moslems or it is fostered 
iudireotl; by a third party. 

India’s Position 

As j^ards the position of India against the international background, we 
must realise the helpless state in wiiich onr country is placed to-day. In a 

world which has changed its ideas and weapons of warfare as also its moral 

Talnes in favour of what are shamdcssly barbarous and ruthlessly horrible, India 
stands with no knowledge and weapon to defend herself, bereft of all means that 
might help her to* mobilise her resources to resist any possible invasion. She 
stands unarmed and helpless not Irccanse slie herself wanted to do so but 
b^use she has been reduced to this state of impotence by the deliberately perverse 
policy of an alien Government. 

Our country is unique in the whole world. Its snow-clad mountains, rising 
majestically above all known heights, its long strehihes of perennial rivers vitalising 
the country and distributing health and wealth to ali, its vast habitable plains 
teeming with millions, its resources of all kinds rcnuiining to be utilised, make 
our country a veritable paradise in the mortal world. But the dwellers of this 

paradise, the children of the soil, hardly get any share of this rich heritage. 

Economically the land which had always been smiling with plenty, whose treasures 
bad been proverbial and had invited rapacious foreigners to plunder her ngain and 
i^un ana yet remained unexhausted and almost iuexuaustiblc, is now in 
deplorable ruins. When we look at onr society to-day, wo notice the innumerable 
ills that are sapping its health and wcli-being. Internal divisions and conflicts 
among &e numerous castes have brought into the forefront the need for a 
gigantic social reconstruction. To-day onr enemies are taking full advantage of 
we loosely-knit structure of Hindu society and reactionary forces arc constantly at 
work for weakening its very foundations. 

The tragedy is heightened by the fact that although politically, culturally 
and economically the Hindus are losing their strength there is no 
nstematic effort on their own part to combat this menace. The clarion call of 
Veer Savarkar asking Hindus to unite under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha 
is intended to touch the heart of every eon and daughter of India who look upon 
this great land as their home-land and are prepared to identify themselves comple¬ 
tely with her joys and sorrows, her rise and fall. The catholicity of Hinduism is 
proverbial. We have never hesitated to respect other religions and cultures. If 
we have ever erred, we have erred in giving too much attention to humanity and 
too little to our own problems, to our hearth and home. Internationalism is un¬ 
doubtedly desirable but it must be erected on a well-adjusted platform of nationalism. 
We are often prone to neglect the foundation and to brandish the superstructure. 
Thus we who form one-fifth of the entire impulatiou of the world cannot have our 
voice felt In the administration of onr own country. We are looked upon as 
minors to be kept perpetually under the care of onr self-constituted guardians. 
The slave-mentality is at the root of all our evils. India as sneb was never ooii- 
qneted by a for^gn army. It was the Indians themselves who by reason of their 
nisunity and divison allowed the foreigners to come and dominate over their 
molherland and Klf-respect demands that they tbeiuselvcs should undo what they 
have done. 

Youth’s Dutt 

In every country youth is ronsidered as the backbone of a nation. Youth 
movements have revolutionised thoughts and idenis in other countries and swept 
away reactionary forces that stood in the way of their national regeneration. Youth 
ia a period in the life of a man when he is most sensitivo to new ideas and ia 
attracted by the dazsling brilliance of the light that comes from afar. It is there¬ 
fore natural and desirable that the Indian yontli should be open to the influence 
of new ideas and new creeds. But wlmt I deplore as anti-national and as 
injurions to my county's interests is the blind and uncritical acceptance of any 
creed, simply because it is something new and is followed in some foreign countries. 
We have our own problems vitally affecting the destinies of our country. We 
have our past ideals and traditions which slironlatcd thought and action in many 
distant parts of the civilised world. While wo shouhl not hesitate to imbibe the 
best that the lessons of otlier lands can ofler, we shall bo guilty of gross betrayal 
if wo pose ourselves as cheap imitators, forgetful of the peculiar problems of onr 
Qwn country. There is a section of reactionary Moslema who acting with the 
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indirect support of Ute British power desire to impede the cause of our liberation 
and to dominate the Hindus, s|iecislly in provinces vhere the Uiiidns are in a 
minority. The Hindus themselves, often blinded by a false nation of nationalism, 
have not the capacity to stand against an evil that seeks to destroy the very 
foundations of that truly liberal and nationalistic spirit which must sustain any 
permanent movement for the indc|icndeuco of their country. 

Hinduism and Communism 

It has almost been a fashion on the part of a certain section of the Indian 
youth, most of whom are Hindus, to idolise what tlicy call communism, irrespective 
of the immediate proldcms that face the Hindus of India. They hesitate to call 
themselves Hindus. They forget that Hindus themselves constitute a nation and 
when that term is used as delincd by the Hindu Mnhasabhn, their rights 
are identical with the rights of India as a whole. To my mind, it is no less an 
indication of slave-mentality and inferiority-complex to accept everything that is Rus¬ 
sian because it comes from Itussia than it is to accept everything British 
simply because it >;omcs from Britain. When I am encountered with a new creed, 
I should examine iny own creed to which I was born and nurtured and see bow 
best I can assimilate what is new willi the creed that is mine. 'Ihe Hindu 
philosophy of life does not envisage a lens noble and wholesome ideal for human 
conduct than the philosophy of communism. I do not hold tlie view tliat we have 
nothing to learn from communism and the activities of Russia or of any other 
country. But I am against blind and uncritical acceptance of aiiv creed, simply 
because it is the latest fashion in the market. We can and should learn a good 
deal from the example of men like I^enin, Trotsky and Btalin. Who in the worhl 
would not emulate l.ienin in his idealism which was so tempered with a sense of 
reality that ho could go against tbo orthodox Marxists and apply hia principle 
with an eye to the objective conditions of Russia t A tenacity of will, an iron 
discipline, a single-minded devotion to one’s canse and a keen sense of resimnsibility 
are virtues which characterised Lenin and which men in our country can worthily 
emulate. Look at Uie present dictator of Russia, Who will not admire Stalin’s 
shrewd sense of reality ? The same England which considered him as untouchable 
is to-day anxious f.ir his friendly gesture. Between him and Hitler, there was 
all conflict and uo agreement. But did ench conflict stand in the way of bis 
entering into a non-aggression pact with Hitler and reaping rich benefits out of 
it ? The unique position that Stalin occupies to-day is not due to bis blind 
adherence to his communistic ideals. He bears first and foremost the interests 
of Soviet Russia in mind, and he is playing his cards with commendable skill 
and foresight, always anxious to take tbo fullest advantage of the situation to add 
feathers to the cap of Russia. 

Problems of IIiNDUSTnAN 

I ask you with all the emphasis at my command to apply yonr mind first 
and foremost to tbo problems of HindnsUtan, to take a firm stand on the Indian 
soil and address yourselves to Uio removal of the weeds that choke the growth of 
healthy plants on your own once-adored garden of beauty and sweetness. In the 
solution of our prolilems we shall apply Western methods but the fundamental 
basis of our social and economic structure must be in accordance with those 
imperishable doctrines of equality and service which marked out Hinduism as 
one of the vital factors in the history of the world. A re-organisation of Hinduism 
according to modern needs and conditions is essential for the salvation of our 
country. 

The energies of the youth must be applied to the solution of our basic 
national defects which are a stumbling block to the attainment of our political 
freedom. Unite twenty-eight crorea of Hindus by one common national ideal 
and inspire them with the firm conviction that their unity can and will herald 
the dawn of Indian liberty. Wo have before ns the great problem of removal of those 
social inequalities which prevent the attainment of Hindu unity. Our society 
to-day though uomiiially consisting of four ‘varnns’ has more tliaii three thousand 
castes some of which, though consisting of onr own brethren, the iicsh of oni flesh 
and the blood of our bloo<i, have been relegated to the rank of untouchables. Let 
the Hindu youth take up this colossal problem in right earnest and establish an 
invincible social brotherliood that will recognise no artificial distinction between 
caste and caste and infuse an undying strength into the Hindu social oideit 
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DeIVB IliUTBUAOY 

There is then the question of illiteracy. Make an organised attack on it and 
bring the lamp of light to everv Indian door. There is the question of class 
an^onism. Let the youth bo uie torch-bearers of understanding and good-will and 
unite the different classes into one organic whole. There are the increasing 
instances of Hindu women being kidnapped and outraged and of Hindu lives and 
properties destroyed in a planned and systematic manner, specially in proviiutes 
where they are it, what patriotism is it, what hnmanitarian outlook is it that bea¬ 
cons you away from«appIying your energies to fight down these immediate evils that 
are out to imperil if not destroy your existence ns a self-respecting race ? Yonth 
organisations must develop in every part of the country and they must bo trained to 
launch a planned and systematic campaign against all forces of evil and reaction. 
This determined resistance will cflbctively prepare you for the struggle that you 
will have to face for bringing about the economic and political independence 
of your country. Establishment of study-circles, critical examination of 
social, economic and political problems both hero and abroad, organisalion 
of defence forces of associations for the advancement of physical fitness 
and endurance, of touring parties for visiting villages and areas specially in 
disturbed centres, are only some of the major activities that should absorb our 
argent and active attention. 

If you believe that communolism stands as an ever-rising hindrance to the 
attainment of our goal let me remind you tnat a surrender to the demands of 
reactionary Moslems, even to the length of offering to the Tresident of the League 
the Prime-Ministership of Inditn will not restore Hindu-Moslem unity. I am not 
against Hindu-Moslem unity, lint this unity must bo built on the fundamental 
concept that Hinduathan is indivisible, that HindusUmn is the fatherland of all 
communities claiming the citiscnsliip of this country and that a free Hindnsthan 
where minority rights will bo scrupulously protected must always remain primarily 
in the hands of tne children of the soil tucmselves. The sacred duty of preservings 
and advanceing the political, the cultural and the spiritual freedom of this land is 
vested by holy iniunotion in the twenty-eight crores of Hindus who will live for it 
as cheerfully as they will die for it. 

iHTER-PnovnroAi. jEALOnsiSEa 

The youth of India has also to fight against the growing tendencies of inter¬ 
provincial jealousies. The Hindu Mahasabha aims at uniting the Hindus and 
while we shall not neglect our own provincial problems we must fully learn the 
habit of safeguading the interests of our brethren irrespective of the provin¬ 
cial area from which they may come. Bengal and Sind, the Punjab and 
the North-Western Frontier Province have their own problems vita¬ 
lly affecting the Hindus but they can never be solved unless they are made tiie 
problems of Hiudusthan as a whole. Once this AlMndia outlook genuinely captures 
the imagination of the people at large, a new spirit of comradeship will govern 
our action which will enable ns to face dangerous situations with courage and 
solve them without fear or hesitation. 

Standaedisation Feoblbu 

One of the greatest curses of Indian public life is party factions and party 
squabbles. It is a thousand pities that very often these unseemly quarrels dis¬ 
figure the conduct of those who call themselves leaders dominating the public 
life in the country. This spirit of faction very often affects the activities of the 
youUi as well. My appeal to you is that in this great hour of crisis you will not 
allow party factions to grow amongst yon and spoil tbe very causo you have at 
heart. Differences there must be in every sphere of activity but if we place the 
country’s interests above everything else, such differences will melt away and be 
adjusts in a healthy manner so as not to undermine the movement itself. 
Liberty does not mean Die rigid and forcible acceptance of the view-point of one 
person or one party. Just as 1 cherish my own liberty, so sbonld I be prepared 
to respect the liberty of others, I appeal to you to train yourselves in a spirit 
of steadfastness and robust discipline and develop that capacity for corporate 
work which alone can endow us with unbending strength and determination. 

Bmo UP Ohaeactbr 

Personal conduct and character will always play a great role in the true 
buil^g up of the youth movement. Inspired by a lofty idealism which is nothing 
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more and nothing less than the liberation of their beloved Motherland, let the 
youths of Hinduethan remember that freedom will not come by a mere surrender 
to emotions or by a vooiferoos observance of slogans. To-day the forces that want to 
keep ns down are powerful and organised. Their plans can be frustrated only if wo 
look upon our probleins with an eye of realism and actively prepare ourselves 
to meet them in the field of open conflict. Swami Vivekananda once said that no 
great task can ever be performed by tricks and stratagems. Onr youths do not 
lack brilliance or intellectual gifts. But they must be equally endowed with 
that solidarity and strength of body and character which defy mountains of 
obstacles, that purity of conduct and sense of individual and public morality which 
make man greater than a mere animal of the human species and raise him above 
his oircumstances and even superior to fate. I ask you fervently to apply your 
minds to the soluiion of the great problems that face your country specially to 
fight those reactionaries who are out to destroy the vital rights of Hindu citizen¬ 
ship. If yon hate to reach the height of liberty you have to be solemnly earnest 
about your programme of work and prepare yourselves for the greatest suffering 
and sacrifice. 

The American poet Walt Whitman has said ; 

"When liberty go<!s out of a place, it is not the first to go. 

Nor the second or third to go. 

It waits for all the rest to go—it is the last” 

Win Back ouu Liukrtv 

That lilierty we have lost and if wo have to win it back—as win it we must 
—Ute youth have t<) win back “all the rest” before we can see the dawn of freedom 
light up this ancient land of ours whose service has inspired generations of men 
and women who considered no sacrifice too great, no suffering too ardnous for the 
attainment of their cherished goal. 

Let us recall t.he words of the great Indian seer, one of the trno makers of New 
India, Uri Aurohindo that the bare intellectual idea of the Motlierland is not in 
itself a great driving force ; the mere recognition of the desirability is not an 
inspiring motive. There arc few wlio do not admit that freedom in the abs¬ 
tract is a desirable thing. Many have the wish to see freedom accomplished but few 
have the will to accomplish it. It is not (ill the Motlierland reveals herself to the 
eye of the mind as sonietliing more than a stretch of earth or a mass of individuals, 
it is not till site takes sbaiKi as a {neat Divine and Maternal Power in a form of 
beauty that can dominate the mind and seize the heart that ))otty fears and hopes 
vanish in the all-absorbing passion for tho Mother and her service, and the patri¬ 
otism that works miracles and saves a doomed nation is born, 'Bande Mataram’ 
is the sacred ‘mantra’ that in a single day converted a whole people to the religion 
of patriotism. No other ‘mantra’ can make its apfical to the sons and daughters 
of Hiiidusthan. The Motlior has revealed herself. Unce that vision has come to a 
peoi>lo, there can bo no rest, no jieiu’e, no further slumber till tho temple has been 
made ready, the imago installed and tho sacriiice offered. A great nation which 
has that vision can never again bend its neck in subjection to tho yoke of a con¬ 
queror. May this inspiring ideal serve as a bcticoii-light to all who have the interests 
of Jiiudnslhan truly at heart 1 May tho Divine Molher banisli fear, superstition 
and cowardice from tbe minds of all and lend us along the path of unity and 
rightconsiiess and stimulate each of ue liowevcr bumble or unworthy to make his 
life’s oll'eriiig at the altar of that Eternal ‘Hakli’ that presides in all her glory and 
(lerfection over the destinies of our beloved Molberluiid. 


The National Liberal Federation 

22nd. Set$ion—Calcutta—28th. to 30th. December 1940 

The Welcome Address 


The tventy-second session of the National Liberal Federation of India was 
held at Calcutta on the 28th. December and continued till the 80th. December 1940 
under the presidency of Mr. K. N, Ckandavarkar, Ex-Vice-Chnnccllor of the 

Bombay University. . . ^ .... . . . , . 

Lord Sitiha of Raipur, Chairman of the Keception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegates, called iifion the people of the country to forget their internal 
differences for the time being and concentrate their efforts on winning the war. 

“There has been, and ‘still is,” he said, “too much loose thinking, and the 
real end is lost sight of in the mase of shibboleths and communal antipathies. 
Our existence is now bound up with that of Great Britain. We stand or fall with 
her We cannot allow the forces of evil to triumph. I am confident that when 
victory crowns tlie efiorts and sacrifices of the Democracies, a new era will 
dawn on this country, and our people will breathe the breath of freedom and 
contentment, and will he of substantial help in establishing a new world order 
which the suffering peoples arc all looking forward to.” ^ . 

“So long as the form of Government in India,” Lord Binha went on, 
“remains what it is, acts of the Executive Government cannot help being liable 
to be misundersto^. It is therefore necessary, that so long as there is no change 
in the system of Government, important affairs of State, cspccinlly those which 
concern defence, arc so couduclod as to evolve the support of the people. 

“The Government of India has put forth strenuous efforts in support of 
the fight agiunst totalitarianism. We are grateful to those responsible for what 
has and is being done. But India’s efforts might have been more widespread 
and effective, if the people had a voice in tlie organization and control of defence 
arrangements. It is one thing to help in the framing of a scheme and the carry¬ 
ing out of it, It is another thing to have a set scheme, in the framing of 
which you have bad no hand placed before yon as one which must bo 

carrl^^ut.^^^ for the creation of an atmosphere that will attract all possible 
support for succcsstnl prosecution of the war, TTio support should be drawn from 
all sections and groups, and tlie support should have life and roomciitnm at the 
back of it. There should bo no hesitation on the part of those in charge of affairs 
in coming forward with measures that will evoke the spirit of sacrifice in support 
of the cause for which Britain is fighting." 

The Presidential Address 


In the course of liis presidential address Mr. V. N. Chandavarfear said:— 

I wish, during the brief hour that 1 shall speak to you, to tell you without 
yn jpnln o; matters what I think of the present political situation in India and what those 
in power ought to do at the present moment to win the complete confidence of the 
Incitou people that they may go ahead with the war which, 1 must frankly say, 
is as ranch our war as it is theirs, so that lasting victory shall, in the end, crown 
the British arms,—a victory that will preserve our liberties for ns in India as 
they will be preserved for those in Great Britain as well. We must not let our¬ 
selves forget in this connection that the ijioUlical qnnrrcl between Britain and India 
is a domffitie quarrel, which sboutd not bo allowed to interfere with and queer the 
pitch for action against the common enemy of miuikind. , . . 

What is Liberalism and wlmt it means os an inspiring force and a shaping 
influence in Indian politics, is n subjwa on which we may well spend a part of 
our allotted time, so that we may clearly envisage the situation as it is to-day and 
perhaps find a way out of the present ‘impasso.’ Those of the Congress Movement 
in Inua, who may be ^htly described as its founders understood Liberalism 
somewhat as follows They never made caste, community, sect, clique or party 
ever come before the interest of the country as a whole. Only the other day Mr. 
Amery the Secretary of State for India gave ns the slogan, as ho put it, of 'Tndia 
first” But long, long ago before it, the late Sir Pherozahah Mehta had declared 
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from the Coiiki'CS platform that he was not only a robnst optimist like his friend 
the late Mnliadco Ooviiul Kanadc hnt tliat he was “an Indian first”, and every¬ 
thing else, if at ail, afterwards. This was the sheet-anchor of his faith in India as 
a iiatinn. And ihis is the slicet-anchor of Lil)cralism as well. It was in that faith 
he sirenuously opposed siici-ial, He|>arate, communal electorates fur Mahomedans 
in India even on grounds of expediency, in the Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909. 

The next aiticic of faith in tlie crce<l of Lilmralism is to work always and 
inevitably fur Indian unity and Indian Nationalism. Whatever mars that unity 
has, therefore, to be regarded in the light of Liberalism, not only os a step that is 
retrograde but as a slop dolinitcly meant to divide us in order td keep us in perma¬ 
nent bundle. Hindus and Mahomedans have lived long enough—for centuries by 
now—in tins country, not to regard thcniselves ns separate political entities. Nation¬ 
ality and Nationalism are terms tliat con never mean either Hindu Nationality 
and Nationalism or Mahomedau Nationality and Nationalism. They cau only 
menu, rightly nmlcrslood, Indian Nationality and Indian Nationalism.^ In public 
life, there cau be only Indian Nationality bused on Indian unity. If this has not 
been so, in India even to-day, the reason is not far to seek. It is to be fonnd in 
the introdnclion of communal clecluralcs in Indian body'))Olitic by way of the 
Minto-Morley RcfoniiK, 

No Bl'liSERVlENfY 


Liberals and Liberalism cannot be charged with subserviency, for their creed 
has always been “■•o-oporote wbero we can, and criticise where wo must.” 'Ihcy are 
no sycopnants an l no deinjigopnes ; and they cannot be Ijranded ns representing 
cliques and intereaU and yet posing that ‘They aloiia cau claim the hojioiir of 
topresenting India.” 

Liberalism is the enemy of reaction as it is the enemy of all wild-cat sehemes 
of revolution and reform. Its wal<d\-\vords have ever been regulated liberty, progress 
and reform. Wisdom, soliriety and right diroTiou liavo always been its guiding 
tenets. This is expressed in otlicr words by Mr. A, 0 Jhtme, the father of tlte 
Indian National Congress, as “a genuine parliamentary frame of mind,” It is a 
method and frame of mind i)y means of which wo arc enabled in public life to 
throw our minds in the eomniun stock, to educate and focus pnblie opinion on the 
immediate question in hand an<l seek to solve it by disenssion and argument and 
by an open mind that docs not sbnt out honest and fnirminded criticism from 
any miarter. 

While I/dicralism is keen on “avoiding the dangers of cataclysm” it is definite¬ 
ly opposed also to tho "equally serious” menace of stagimlioii. That is, stagnation 
oil tno part of the iKiwcrs that bo and caUtclysin into which tlio country is rnshed, 
at periodic intervals, by tho Congress rnlers of tlio country. 1 wish to say nothing 
more on the present, or past moixl of Oongrcssmoii, Bulfice it to say here that tlie 
passion for creating a succession of dcudlo(<ks has done ns no better service than 
landing tho wliole country into a ‘cttl-de-aac’. It has spelt disaster and confusion 
all round. It has sown disunion and discord Ihrongbout the counti 7 . It has 
driven tho country round and round llio same programme without any tenefit to 
the body that sponsored it and witli inlinitc loss to the country driven by it. 


OiiAuoK Against Congrebb 


Congress stands to-day, miles away from the effort to educate the people of 
India into “a gennine iiarliamcntary frame of mind," Instead |t has fostered all 
round slave mentality in its worse form. In the name of discipline it has crushed 
freedom, in the name of the majority it has done away with democracy and 
practised tho art of Government liy fiat and mandate. It has left the constituted 
electorates of the Assembly to take care of themselves. ITofossing to be responsible 
to them, it has really deiicd them, and coroiielh^d tho Ministries in office to do 
what its self-styled Parliamentary Oonimittco and the Working Committee bids 
tiiera do. And these take their orders from Ihc sole dictator at the top, who is 
not even a four-auna member of tbo Congress itself I Twenty years of CongreBS 
activity has not brought clio country either peace or self-government. Nor has the 
ground been preparwi for tho govern men l of a isioido for tlie people and by the 
people. It does not lecoguise jiublic opinion much less consuKs it. On the oUiei 
hand, it holds forth its own opinion as the voice of tho country ns a whole. By 
this kind of pugnacity on its part, it has created another rival,—the Muslim 
Litogue, who is as clamorous ns itself in claiming that it shall be equally pugnaci¬ 
ous and that it shall be heard. And between tho two tho country suffers from 
stagnation ou the one hand and the danger of cataclysm on the other. 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION I CALCUTTA— 
“Nbqation of Liberalism” 

Whttt charaoterisea the present poUtioal situation in India ma^ be aptly 
described as the negation of Liberalism. For another vital characteristic of that 
faith is compromise which is, to day, conspicuous by its absence between &e 
Government and the parties that confront it. It is also absent between the parties 
themselves that siionld work together for common good. ‘T am the State,” says 
the Government. “I am the State to be and the people combined”, says the 
Congress. ”1 am going to be the State—not even within the larger State...but 
separate and distinct from the whole,—'and yet 1 demand that the greater will 
move as I direct or shall not move at alt,” says the rival, threatening war if it is 
not beard. Aii this has come about because there is the absence of larger vision 
and the denial of rational compromise as the only key to tlm solution of any poli¬ 
tical problem. The Government wilt not compromise, the Congress will not com¬ 
promise and the Muslim Ijeague will not compromise. The Government will do 
nothing without the Congress and the Muslim League. It will listen to none else 
for as the slogan goes, none else can deliver the goods. They seem to have for¬ 
gotten, all of them, that this has never been and can never be the snccesefnl 
method of political reform and advancement. What has been achieved so far, has 
been achieved only on the basis of rational compromise, on the basis of mutual ad¬ 
justment of claims and concessions with commonweal as the only end in view. 

Bo much for those who would have nothing abort of complets independence, 
which means isolation and may uUimatciy involve, as the forces of the world play 
upon ne to-day, a short shrift to ail hopes of freedom, autonomy and dominion 
status in the future governance of India. So much also for the Pakistan school of 
mnslim politics, which, if conceded or extorted, my load us back to the days 
when endless fends, jcalonsies, rivalries for power, and civil wars were the order 
of the day in this dtsiinilcd India of the p^t. 

And what shall wo say about the Governmout in the light of this almost 
universal law of practical |>olitic8 ? Leaving alone reactionaries—the apostles of 
Bti^nation -on the one band, and extreme hot-gospollcrs on the other, compromise 
warns Government face to face with the awakened political consoienco of a people, 
that it will not do for them to introduce any ''small and temporary improvement”, 
unless "it is mode on the lines and in the direction of a groat and i)ormanent 
change”, envisaged by the people and offered to them as a distinct pledge by the 
rulers. In any circarastouco. It sliould bo no such reform ns will mako it ''all the 
more difficult to return to tlie right lino and direction” in fulfilment of "some 
largo and progressive principle which is the crux of the expected change.” And 
lastly, a wise Government must always beware not to seek ‘‘to palm off upon a 
society the small one as actually being the great one and to represent the small 
reform as settling the whole question.” 

Flea for Time-Limit 

Now the Government have promised to India the grant of full Dominion 
Status after the conclusion of the present war. It has added that the promise shall 
be implemented within the sliortest period of time after the war. What is impera¬ 
tive in this matter in order to convince people of tlie absolute sincerity of their 
iiitcntions is that a definite time-limit should bo announced forthwith at the end of 
which the definite promise shall be definitely carried out. A warning note 
has here to be sounded that in this task none of us in India will be satisfied or 
silenced by the iirodnction of a “tertiam quid” to which I have already alinded 
above. I must frankly say in this connection that I am far from satisfied with 
the recent observations of tlie Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, on the 
Bubjeut of constitution-making for India. We do not want any' experiment here, 
either on the American or any other model. Our historical and political evolntion 
under tlie British rule has set us definitely on the path of what is clearly 
envisaged by Dorainiou Status and democratic, parliamentary self-government. We 
have passed through four successive stages of reform from 1802 to VXi5. And we 
demand the fulfilment of rosiionsible self-govoriiment for India in a manner 
outlined in the concluding paragraphs of the Montagn-Obelmaford Report on the 
Reforms of 1910. That rcspousible seif-government has been put in a clearer form 
still by the Balfour declaration of 1926. And tlie Westminster Statute gives us 
under it full and complete freedom of initiative and action. 'This is to what the 
British Government is now definitely pledged. And we diall accept nothing that 
ti^es ns in a line and direction different from the path clearly marked oat for ns 
in that promise. 
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But are ve to be satisfied in the meanwhile, with thiuf^s as they are. on the 
ezense that nothin); can be done or need be done while Uie war is );uini; on ? The 
least that we except from the Government of the day is, that they will i;o aliead 

with their scheme of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and of 

addin); on to it a War Gonneil, also com)>oscd of non-ofiicials drawn from all 
parties in tlie country. But it has to be emphatically said in this connection that 
the two Connells so formed should not be in the nature of an cyc-wasli. The 
members chosen or nominated to work u)’Ou them should be of the wisest and the 
l^t, and, Uiongh tetdinically rcsjionsible to Uie Viceroy alone, the conveiitioii should 
be established that their advice shall normally operate without let or hindrance 
froDi any quarter. Above all things the portfolios of Defence and Finance must 
be in charge of non'Ollicials who arc not drawn from permanent services. 
The policies shall be framed by tlie non-ollicial members concerned, who will 

be allowed to sm to it that they are carried ont in letter and spirit 

by the administration under them. And the rcsitonsibility of these members shall 
be a ioint-rcspoiisibility aad not only for the particular dejiartmcut which may be 
put iu their charge, 'inns will bo initialed from uow a cabinet system in the 
Central Government which may not be rcsponsiltle, but must c-ortaiuly be made 
responsive, to puhlic opinion in tbc country. Without tins material change of 
outlook and policy in the immediate governance of India, none will be convinced 
to-day that the couiiliy is ‘not’ meant ‘only to supply meu, maicrials and money, 
as if it were a conquered country” and that a sincere and whole-bcartcd attempt 
is being made “to win the gomfwill of the Indian pco))Ic ou the side of war, a 
factor of such immense imiiorlanco iu the difiicult days that lie ahead of us all.” 

DmaicB AND Finamob 

I need not go here into the details of Defence and Financo. But I shall 

£ ermit myself to say somctliing by way of general observation on Defence. We are 
ere on stronger ground titan any oUicr political party in Indio. Finance and 
Defence have uecn subjects studied in detail and spoken on with authority by some 

E rominent members of our Party. Therefore, my observations on the subject will 
e only of a genetal character, and such as suggest themselves to a layman and 
nothing more. 'J'hcse may bo summarised somewhat as follows 

(1) That it is not only foolish but criminal, if not suicidal, to say that we 
can drive back an enemy, who attacks us with weapons of violence, by followine 
the policy of non-violence. And it is no act of violence to defend our country and 
our hearths and homes against such an enemy by recourse to arms. The cult 
of non-violence lies no applutatioii whatever iu such a case, 'rberefore, to pursue 
an anti-war propaganda ou this ground has no sanction in history, religion and 
ethics of any country iu the world, not excluding India. 

(2) That even more than any subject of constitutional reform the question 
of the reorganisation and Indianisation of tlie military system of the country is 
vitally connected with l|)e growUt of out nationhood in the British Commonweal^ 
of Nations, and therefore, it cannot be either shelved, postponed or lightly set aside. 

(3) That as modem wars have become more and more scientific, a country, 
which does not employ its best brains and talents in its army, is buniid to go to 
the wall in any conllict with modem powers. Uonce it is np to the Government to 
push ou vigorously with its policy of Indianisation. The University Training 
Corns sliould be expanded and utilised fully for manning the army with olllcers. 
Military training of Indians iu all arms like artillei'y, navy and air force should 
be speedily undertaken, and pursued with ssest, vigour and drive suitable to the 
occasion. 

(4) All so-called distinction for the recruitment to the army as between the 
martial and non-martial races should be done away with. Provincial discrimination 
and favouritism sliould be a thin); of the past. Every province should be encou¬ 
raged by all means to contribute its full share in man-|;x>wcr for the Defence 
of India. 

(5) The Government must shed off its distrust of Indians completely, and 
thus help to turn the present system into what may be rightly callea toe 
National Army of India. What Bit Sivaswami Aiyer said about this question 
years back is more applicable to the situation in India as we find it to-day. 
He said, “We desire that Indians shull be freely admitted to employment in all 
arms of the defensive organisation of the country, that no time sbonld be lost in 
taking steps for the organieation of a territorial army which will serve as an 
auxiliary force of toe Indian army. This cannot be accomplished until provision 
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is made in India itself to Rive the hiRhest standard of instruction in military and 
naval engineering, in the constrnction and inniiaKemeiit of aircraft in the 
knowledge of tactics, and in all technical and administrative subjects required for 
members of the Ueneral Btaff.” 

(6) 'rhat the needs of tlie present war and the perils of neglect are much 
greater tlian those of the last war. llillorisin and War, if they succeed in 
overwhelming Great Britain and conquering India, will work havoc with all our 
hopes and aspirations for the future of India. Hence, both in the jwlitical and 
the military sense, the situation has to be haiidlcd not only wisely and with 
foresight, but with implicit faith in the people of India, 

(7) That this military reorganisation and the war effort consequent upon 
it, should be efKciently undertaken, and undertaken with the fullest couMcni^ 
that the whole country is behind that effort, «IcmundH that tlio defence portfolio 
ahall bo placed in comivetcnt and truslwortby Indian hands. Wc have been 
promised Dominion Status, which, without the Dominion Army to accompany it, 
can be so only in name. Every one rci’ails in this connection the speech of the 
late l>ord Sinha as President of the Indian National Congress and how he had 
coupled his plea for a delinite <leclaratioii of British policy in India with a demand 
for the full and all round 1 ndianisation of the Army and the kind of mllitory 
training for Indians that must precede it. For he maintained that resfionsible 
self-government for India can never come until Indians are made fit to defend 
themselves. And this, I affirm once more, will not be done until Government 
shakes off for good the distrust in the pcoiilo which yet marks the military policy 
of the Government of India. This is all that 1 have to say, and only as a layman, 
on the question of Defence. 

WAsriiD Large Soai.e Pr.ANNiNG 

Another subject that cannot be overlooked in tliis discussion is that of in¬ 
dustrialisation. The Roger Mission and the Eastern Group Conference that met 
at Delhi only recently will, I trust, do all that is needful for purposes of war-time- 
industry and for correlation on that account between countries and interests 
with kindred aim. But this is only a tcmitorary phase. What we otiglit to press 
upon the attention of the Governraeut as also upon the attention of all businessmen 
In India is, that a temporary alignment and co-ordination of effort are not enough. 
What India needs most to-day and Uic day aftcr-iomorrow, is a delinite and large- 
scale planning whiith will unmistakably provide for clear-sighted industrial proBjicrity 
of India after the war. And the task should be a joint consultation and elFort 
between officials directly concerned and business men in the country as well. lu all 
fields of industry, India is pushing ahead since tlie last war and there is no dearth 
of non-official talent and capital in this country, provided yon know how to 
harnesa it to this planning of industry and to the siiecessfid orientation and 
carrying out of the plan. Here again, |•olitic^ and economies inqiinge one upon 
the other. And confidcnco ami trust in the one field beget trust and confidence 
in the other field also, to the advantage of polilies and coonomies both. 

I have already referred to tlie present political dr.adlock. Buggestions are being 
made for a peace-effort to put an cud to Ibis undesirable slate of things. The letter of 
Sir Jagdith Pranad to the press followed by a long explanation and elucidation 
upon it by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru tlie other day, is one indication of the general 
feeling in the country over this iiialler. The J'linic. Minister of Bengal has come out 
with %e proposal that Muslim J.enguc sclmuld take a lead in the matter. But Mr. 
Jinnah’s subsequent siteechcs on the subject ninkn one fact clear more than all 
olhcrs and it is this that no rourparlcrs shall even bo begun until certain previous 
conditiouB laid down by the Muslim League are acteptcu by the other party in 
question. In these oireumstanee, 1 am Iwl to believe that these efforts, if at all 
fhey get a start, have but a slender chiuice of success and of success in a manner 
that we all desire for the iiolitical good of India ns a whole. 

One Nation 

We want Indian unity, and no j'arty dorainolion. Wo want India to be 
one nation and not cut asunder into JJindn India ami Muslim India, W'o want 
in India the reign of true democracy on tlio model of British dcmoeiacy and as it 
has worked in England. Our trust, in the first inslnnee, is in that democracy and 
only under it, in the Government tlial repiesenls the democracy in Great Britain 
and India for the time being. Wc do not want here the domination of one race 
over another, or sneb a rule liy majority or a chtmoiiring minority ns will virtually 
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take U8 back to autocracy or one-man rule. Wo want no true interests in India to 
suffer but all legitimate interests to come tOKether to co-operate to one end, namely 
the prosperitiy and uplift of our motiierland, that is Indio, and ‘not’ this or that 
part or province or frontier of India. Wc <to not swear by complete independence 
of India, for we do not desire to po back to \trc-liritiBh rule in India, much less to 
fall an easy prey to any conqueror from the East and the West, the North and t!>e 
South. We hr)ncetly think aiul firmly believe that Dominion Status of the 
Westminster Statute variety will pive us the ‘kind’ of independence we need in 
India to-day and to morrow, to weld her into a sclf-detcrminii^ and seh-suflicing 
nation. I do not look far into the future. One step is cnoHghffor mc._ 

If a reconciliation and friendship reenllinp in a united effort sufiicient to cope 
with the present situation are to bo brought about based on these fundamentals, 
then it will not do lo depend merely on vieacc-missions of the kind I noted above. 
In this counoctiou 1 welcome tlie miggcsiion made reeeuly by my friend the Honourable 
Mr, P. N. Sapru that England ahould send out for that purpose a goodwill 
mission to Inilia composed of its tiraf-K-liisa statesmen whose presenco in England _ is 
not so indisiKsnsable for direct war eirort. Tlic principal aim of such a mission 
alionid be to travel over tlie whole country and know the situation for itself, 
than, to interview repreaontative men of all parties in the country, and, lastly, 
as the result of 'he dispassionate and entirely unofficial view that it gets of things 
in India, to fran.e wliat 1 may call a Treaty of Friendsiiip between _ England and 
India, eomewbar. on the lines of, if not similar to tlio treaty arrived at between 
England and Ireiand after the conclusion of tiio last war. 

It has to lx borne in mind tliat Uie treaty sbonld have for its aim ‘not’ 
the re-opening of the conatitiitional question between India and England, for that 
has been settled in essentials, namely, Dominion Status and such Status, at that, 
as will make India an equal partner with England in the Indo-Biitish Common¬ 
wealth of nations 'I'be puriioee of tlie mission and of_ the treaty to follow it, 
should bo to res'ore goodwill, to remove ixissible misaiiprcbeusions about the 
intentions now and remote, of England towards India and to prepare the ground for 
the specific task of constitution-making, that can only follow after the successful 
conclusion of the present war. It should also be understood that tlie decisions 
of tltis Mission shonid not be made to wait upon the_ previous assent to them by 
the parties most vocal in the world of India ns it is to-day. These noises and 
bickerings are bound to continue till a definite solution and a decisive step is 
determined iqxm liy the (iovcrnioont in power. Wc know that this has been done by 
Great Britain and tlie British I’arliamciit in lfK.0, in lf)l9 ns well as in 1935. The 
solution of our iu'crnul differences, communal or otherwise, should not be laid 
down as a coudilinn precedent to the solving of tliis political tangle. We know 
that it was not done in tlie case of Ireland as between the party led by Mr. De 
Valera and the party led by Mr. CoUitiH and others. And_ we cannot accept the 
"raison d’etre’ t>f a different attiludo to the political struggle between 
England and India. There is a very largo inimber of politically minded and pat¬ 
riotic men in India outside the Congress and tlio Muslim League, who will agree 
to such a course and smootiicn the path of rcconcilialiou between England and 
India, on lines hoiioiirablo lo eillict side. My sulnuission to Ibe British Govern¬ 
ment, in their own interest as well as in tlie interest of India is, therefore, this 
it sliould make a dear declmtion to the Indian people that, say within two yciirs 
after the war, they will definiicly esliddisli Doniinion Blatus in India, and Uien 
the i>eople of India shall have to work out their own salvation in their own way, 
without either iuterrcreiicc or domination from tirciit Britain or by any party that 
may be in i:ouer in Gn at Britain thereafter. In tlie meanwhile they are sending a 
Goodwill-Mission tc India, fair impartially minded, of undoubted integrity and 
honour, whose sole aim in going to India and m'ciiig things for themselves shall 
be lo clear up misiindcrstanding, restore friendship, and do all in their power to 
smoothen the path of progress all round. It is luy firm, considered and emphatic 
opinion that until the Iiido-Britisli problem is solved first nil other differences in 
India will not end. 

Resolutions—Calcutta—29th. & SOth, December 1940 
Dominioh Status Ai-TEtt Wau 

’Tlie session of Uio Federation _ concluded on' the SOth. December after 
adopting a number of important rcsuliilious, 

'J'he hon. Mr. P. Js. Sapru moved the following resolntiou on the future 
cousUtutiou of India, as adopted by the sulijcels committee 
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“The NaHonal liberal Federation of India, while deairoua of aatisfying the 
reMonable elaima of minorities is of opinion tliftt the^ Viceroy’s declaration of 
August last virtually gives them a veto on constitntional progress and protests 
strongly against the distinction drawn by Mr. Amery between the status end 
functions of a dominion which has created a grave aimrmtension in the minds of 
the people that what he called British obligations in India may permanently stand 
in the way of India achieving tlio same frewlom as the otiter dominions enjoy, 

“The National Liberal Federation of India strongly dissents from the recent 
statement of H. E. the Viceroy that the llritisb Government can do nothing more 
than they have alreatly done to enable India to enjoy dominion status and urges 
that it should be immediately announced that India will be accorded the status of 
a dominion within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster within a period not 
exceeding two years after the conclusion of the war. 

“The National Liberal Federatiou of India is further of the view that in the 
meanwhile tbe Central Government should be so reconstructed as to have by 
convention a fully national character. The Viceroy should be its constitutional 
head and that the British Government should not ordinarily interfere with any 
policy that has the support of such an executive and the Central I^egislaturc. The 
portfolios of Defence and Finance should be entrusted to non'OtUcial Indians enjoy* 
ing (he confidence of the country.” 

Tbe mover said that in this resolution they had expressed their views on the 
political situation which bad developed during the last 18 months in this country 
and had also formulated what their basic demands were. 

The history of India, Mr. 8apru added, might have been very different if at 
the beginning of the war, before any demands had been made by any political 
party, the British Government had come forward with a clear and unequivocal 
declaration of Dominion Status for India. 

Beferring to the recent declarations made by his Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State for India that they had done all that they could do towards a 
solution of the political tangle and tliat the initiative now should come from 
Indians, Mr. Sapru remarked that his Excellency bad been ‘blundering for all 
theee years. In the declaration it bad been said that the British Government sym* 
patbized with India’s desire to frame her own constitution consistent with bistort* 
oal and other obligations which they had towards this country. Tbe freedom 
which Indians might get was conditioned by tiiese obligatious. But tbe obligations 
could be interpret^ in such a way as to give them real power or just a shadow of 
responsibility. The speaker observed that tiie question of obligations should be 
settled by direct negotiation between the representatives of India and tbe 
British f^vernment. These obligations ought not to bo allowed to stand permauen* 
tly in the way of progress. 

As to the distinction drawn by Mr. Amery between tbe status and function 
of a dominion Mr. Sapru said : I do not care for status ; ‘I care for power ; I 
care for fre^om and I care for, if you give me the right to use tbe word, inde* 
pendeuce. If we have reality of political power, status will follow’. 

Mr. Sapru added that the attitude of ‘no compromise with imperialism’ would 
lead them nowhere. They were prepared to accept the creed of Dominion Status 
which was virtual independence. ‘What we want is tbe reality of power, full 
control over onr own destiny, the control which tbe United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa have. Nothing else will satisfy tbe aspirations of tbe 
people of the country. Nothing else is worth looking at. what we are offered is 
not Dominion Status, of tbe Statute of Westminster variety. What we are offered 
is controlled selLgovemment within the imperialistic structure and if the truth is 
to be told, there is the political deadlock in this country because England is 
not clear in her mind what she means to do with India after tbe war. 'That 
feeling will not be removed by an equivocal deolaration with mental reservation.’ 

Mr. Sapru then referred to the diflicuUy that confronted them in framing the 
constitution of the country. In view of the declaration of the British Government 



want to divide this country, people who talk not of Indian nationalism but of 
two nations ? How can you negotiate with people of that type ? ’That is ihe 
initial difficulty in our way and for this initial difficulty the responsibility mainly 
rests with the British Government’. 'The speaker maintained that this problem 
bad been created lor them by the Biitisb Government when they introduced the 
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Byatcm of separata^ electorates in India in 1905, This vloions circle was created 
for them by the British policy of grantinK seif government in instalments. 

Therefore it was essential, he (M>intcd oat. that the British (^vernment should 
give up this instalment system. They must declare that the future constitution 
was going to be placed on a permanent basis and that the final transference of 
power to the Indian hands was going to take place within a definite period of time. 

Mr, Sapru held that tlie British Government was more responsible for the 
present political deadlock than either the Congress or the Muslim Ijeague, He 
asked, ‘If an Anglo-Ameriesui or a Franuo-British union was a possibility now, 
why not an Indo-British union ?’ ' 

The resolution was formally secondetl by Prof, S. H. Kelkar of Poona and 
supported by Mr. 0. B. Somayajulu of Madras and was adopted by f£e Federation 
without any change. 

Beconding ti>e resolulioii, Prof. B, tf, Ketkar recalled that during the last 
war Mr. Montagu had come to India to investigate the Indian problem. Why was 
not such a thing possible now 7 The sospiciou was that there was no real desire 
to part with power. 

_ Supporting the resolution Mr. Somayajulu said that the future constitution of 
India must bo of a_ federal tytre at the Centro on the population basis and the 
provinces must bo divided on a linguistic basis proviaed they were financially 
Belf-eup[)orting. _ But the federal constitution adumbrated in the Government of 
India Act of 1935 was opposed by all the [larties in India as it was a negation of 
full responsible government. Ho thought that the future federal constitution should 
be framed by a coiumittco representing all tlic major political parties in the country. 

SKl>ABAa’B EIjEC-I'OIIATES 

Dr. It. P. Pai-anjpyo moved tlio following resolution on separate electorates : 

“'llic Federation, while fully rc.'uly to safeguard the interests of all sections 
of the people, considers that the aim of India’s imlitical evolution should he a 
democracy not qualified by considerations of race or creed and therefore the 
Federation is definitely opposed to the permanent existence of communal electo* 
rates and the present Communal Award ; at the same time as it would not ha 
practicable to cfiTect this reform immediately owing to the existing conditions it 
considers that gradual stops should be taken to eliminate separate communal 
electorates by having joint electorates with reserved seats for a definite )ieriod. 

“The Federation is emphatically opimscd to the suggested division of India 
into Pakistan and Hindustan ns being against the best interests of the country 
which in its opinion should bo one single unit of Government for purposes of 
administration and defence though it will have necessarily to be of a federal 
character.” 

In moving the resolution. Dr. Paranjpye traced the history of the introdnetion 
of separate communal electorates in this country and said that it was a 
great mistake to introduce religion in the political sphere and today they were 
witnessing its dire results. 

Referring to the Communal Award the speaker said tliat in this award the 
Muslims had got far more than what they were entitled to in any system of demo> 
eraey and the awanl had become a standing obstacle in the path of India’s progress 
as a real democracy. It was time that Uiey put tbeir foot down on the communal 
virus and enunciated once for all their opposition to soparate communal electorates. 
’They did not desire to treat the minorities harshly. They wanted to treat them as 
indulgently as possible, even giving them better treatment than what they would 
get on their numerical strength. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. .7. N. Baiu pointed out that India was not the 
only country which was the meeting place of diflerent classes, creeds and races. 
They had had in other countries a similar collection of races which bad fought 
each other, of creeds opjiosod to each other and of classes contending for power 
against each other. But no other civilized country had yet thought of the pronliar 
device that was incorporated in the Governnient of India Act of 193.5. He gave 
instances of Canada and South Africa and asked if tlie British people ever thought 
of introducing sepaiatc electorates in those countrios. 

After Mr, S, N. Varma bad supported the resolution it was carried without 
any change. 

'Tub War 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad then moved the following resolution on the war 

“The Federation roafiSrms its deep sympathy with the victims of totaUtarisn 
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a jr irwMifliftn and IB fully Confident that they will soon bn able to regain th«r lost 
independenoe. It deeply nppreeintea the heroiu efforts made by Britain and the 
conntrieB associateii with her nnil by Orcei-c and China in resiBling aggression 
and trusts that their enorraons saciifices will be crowned with success. 

“ITie F^eration feels that India should offer its wholehearted support in the 
prosecution of the war as it is convinced that the future of ilomocracy and the 
Muse of India’s freedom is bound up willi the defeat of totalitarianism. At the 
same time it feels that the requisite effort will not be forthcoming from the people 
of India unless snfiicient enthusiasm is creiilod among the people by a change in 

the policy of the OdVernment towards India.” 

Moving the resoiuUou, Bir UlUmnnlal Setalvad sold tliat when they asked 
for India’s wholdieartcd sup|>ort to Itriuiii in the prosenution of the war, they 
did > > not to oblige Britain Imt to oblige themselves. If England went down 
there was no question but India woidd lose even the present measure of liberty she 
enioys. Sheer BclFdnterest demanded that India should put forth her best efforts 
in Bup'iiort of England to carry on this war to a suceessful concinsioii. 

On other hand, he said, ISngUind in her rule in India during the last 150 
years had failed to equip India for self-defence in tlio manner she should have 
done And it was on that account that they stateil in the concluding portion 
of the resolution that the psychological conditions should be created in order to 
enable India wholelieartedly and more effectively to siqiport Britain in the war. 

geeonding Sir Chimunlal SotnlvaU’s resolntiou the hon. Dr. Hridaynath 
.ffuiMsw said mat the Oovernment had not succeeded in evoking wholehearted enthu¬ 
siasm in the country for their cause. What was that due to ? It was not duo to 
any partiality iu the minds of Indians for (loimany, Italy or Japan *, it was duo 
entirely to internal circumstances. 'I'lie Oovernincnt must understand the psycho¬ 
logy of the people and make them feel that the war was their war : it must cnaido 
them to feel that they were being prepared for self-defence and lliat the fight for 
fre^om would soon enable them to enjoy freedom themselves. But unfortniialely 
India had been to no small orteiit antagonised by the shortsighlod policy pursued 
by the British Government. The speaker made particular reference to the question 

of defence in this connection, , , , xu * .u « t- j- 

He feared that notwithstanding the fact that the sympathies of India were 
entirely with tlio democratic countries, so long as Uie attitude of tho British 
autiiorlties towards India was not changeii, it would be imtiossiblc to create that 
enthusiasm which alone could enable her to put all the efforts that she was capable 
of in aid of the democratic countries. 

Mr. N. C. Bkarucha and Mr. Parme$hwar Nath Sapru supported the rcso- 
Intiou which was carried. 

Supporting the resolution moved by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Mr. N. 0. 
Bharucha urged the people of India to otter wholehearted support to British war 
efforts What the Liuorals should do now, the speaker concluded, was to go to tho 
people and tell them that by helping Britain in the war India was only 

Pormeshwar Nath Sapru said that if it was necessary to obtain the wbolo- 
beart^ support of the country it was absolutely csseiUial that something should 
be done and done immediately to make tiio people feel that they were fighting 
for their own existence in fighting for the esistenco of Britain. He further said 
that this was an opportunity for Indians to enrol themselves in the air, army and 
naval forces and thus build up the defence of the country. 

Civiii DisonEniESCB 


The following resolution on civil disobedience was moved by Dr. B. P. Paraujpye ; 

“The Federation deplores the resort to civil disobedience by the Congress as 
it will still further complicate tho dillioiilt situntioii in tho country. 

“The Federation also deplores tho severity of sentences passed in certain 
coses and advocates enlightened treatment of political piisoucrs throughout tlie 

oountg^vjng resolation, Dr. Paranjpjie said that tho present civil disobedience 
by the Congress which was, at its bcginiiiug, limited to individuals, was now 
assuming an enormous character and leading the country to an abyss whose de|>th 
they could not at present see. He exfircssed the opinion tliat in view of the time 
and circumstances prevailing at present iu tho country, a step like civil disobedience 
was entirely out of place. It might be that, India for the moment was not 
actually in the theatre of war, but the future of India was indivisibly bound up 
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vith the result of this war and, therefore, anything that eame in the way of their 
Buccessfal prosecution of this war, was entirely aiiti-national. 

Referring to the statement of Mahatma Gandhi that he did not wish to 
embarrass the British Government and that he did not wish the success of Nazism 
and Fascism, Dr. 1‘aranjpye failed to realise how this resort to civil disobedience 
would not come in tlie way of a successful war effort, would not embarrass ^e 
British Government and would not, at least to a certain extent, encourage Fascism 
and Nazism. 

Deprecating the move of the Congress in placing civil disobedience or passive 
resistance, as an ideal in itself, before the country, the speaker' thought that the 
move was entirely untimely and against the best interests of the people. 

Dr. Paranjpyi! also strongly criticised the way in which Government were 
treating the civil rcsisters, who, in his opinion, should in no way be treated harshly. 
The Liberals should see, he concluded, that no undue severity was used against 
any civil resister by the Government. 

Seconding the resolution Rai Bahadur P. L. De said that the civil resisters were 
not born criminals. So they should in ordinary course bo treated in a much better 
manner than they were being treated now. The rcsuhition was uiintiimously adopted. 

Defemcb 

The following resolution on defence was moved by the hon. Dr. If. ff, Kuneru : 

*'rbe National Liberal Federation while always demanding a radical change in 
the defence policy of the Government is strongly of opinion that the war has shown 
that for making adequate preparations for the security of India it is essential that, 
(1) the Defence portfolio should be entrusted to an Indian member who 
commands the confidence of the people and, that (i) the Defenoe forces of 
India should be organised on a fully national basis. It recognizes the 
progress that has been made with regard to the manufacture of war materials 
but is thoroughly dissatisfied with the policy in other restiects. 

“It urges in particular (a) that the policy of Indianizatioii of the army, navy 
and air force should be immediately adopted : and (b) that tlie distinction between 
martial and nou'martial races should bo done away with and the army recruited 
from all provinces and classes”. 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the house Dr, Kunzru said 
that it was a matter of urgent importance that tbev should attend immediately 
to the problems relating to their national security. For a long time their defence 
arrangements were based on the assumption that in any major conllict England 
woula come to their assistance. But the present war bad shown that this 
dependence on England was a source of danger to India. 

'(he role of India was particularly a responsible one in connection with the 
Middle Eastern eplicre. 'The conditions under which the old scheme of defence 
was outlined having radically changed it had become more than ever necessary 
that the policy should be particularly overhauled and further that India should be 
placed in charge of defence arrangements of the conn try. 

Referring to the move of the totalitarian powers towards India through Egypt, 
Suez Canal and Palestine, the speaker pointed out that it was obvious that they 
were incurring a serious risk. It was noeessary, tliereforo, from the point of view 
of England itself that India should be enabled to defend herself. 

Mr. B, B. Boy, Mr, V, V, Venkataraman and Mr, B, N. Boy Choudhury 
Bupported the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

War ahd Indcstbiai, Dbvei,opmbnt 

Dr. P. Neoijy moved the following resolution on war and industrial 
development: 

“'i'he National Liberal Federation of India strongly protests against the virtual 
exclusion of Indians from higlicr positions in tbe Supply department in connection 
with its recent reorganisation and urges its liidiauisatiou in order to win tbe 
confidence of Indians. 

•^’ho Feiieratioii pressM on the Government of fndia and the provincial 
Governments the importance of taking advantage of the present^ conditions ^ to 
foster the industrial development of the country. It is necessary in its opinion 
for this purpose that the fiscal policy of the Gove. nment sliould be suitably 
changed and tnat s)>ccial efforts should be made to secure tbe establishment or 
expansion of the basic chemical and other industries and the establishment of new 
inauatries under Indian control aud management, 
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Federation is of opinion that national interests require that special 
otten^a should be paid to the establishment of small-scale indns&ies. 

^ *^116 Federation urges the taking of all possible steps to develop shipbuilding, 

aircraft and automobile manufacturing industries in the country. 

“The Federation appreciates the decision of the Government of India to appoint 
more tri^e commissioners with a view to finding new markets for Indian products, 
but in view of the magnitude of the Interests involved is of the opinion that 
vigorous efforts should be made to find new outlets for such commodities the 
marketing of which^as been advorseiy olTeotcd by the war”. 

Prof. M. D. Altekar seconded and Mr. Santi Nath Rop, Mr. S. P. Baau and 
Ifr, B. J, Shroff supported the resolution which was seconded by the house. 

Ikdians Oveebeas 

The Federation adopted the following resolution on Indians overseas as moved 
from the Chair, without any discussion 

“llie Federation reaffirms its resolutions about the injustice to Indians overseas 
and calls upon tlic Government not to relax its efforts to remo''o the cause of 
their just complaints. The Federation welcomes the firm attidiide adopted by 
them to take such further steps as may bo necessary to protect the interests oil 
Indians. 

“I'he Federation welcomes the raising of the status of the representatives of 
the Government of India in South Africa from that of an Agent to the High 
Commissioner and wants the Government of India to appoint High Commissioners 
in other Dominions. 'L'he Federation disaviprovcs the appointment of odlcials to 
snoh posts and is of the opinion that all such offices should be held by Indians 
selected from the public life of the country. 

ReFOEMS in INDIAN STATES 

The following resolution on Reforms in Indian States also moved from (be 
Chair wae similarly carried by the House ; 

“The National Liberal Federation expresses its full sympathy with the natural 
and perfectly legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian States for civil and 
political liberties. 

“The Federation urges that the rulers of States should without further delay 
concede to their subjecits the rights of security of iicrson and property, liberty of 
B|H!ech and press, freedom of association as well as representative govoinmeut 
as a prelude to responsible Gorornmciit”. 

Census Operations 

On the motion of Mr. Manmatha Nath Sen, the Federation adopted the follow¬ 
ing resolution on the census operations : 

“This Federation calls upon the people to help in having a correct record made 
by the enumerators and to offer full cooperation to the census authorities and to 
see that there are no fictitious entries or iutlation. 

“The Federation further urges the Government of India to ensure the correct 
enumeration of tlie different communities by providing for joint enumeration by 
enumerators chosen from different communities and also to check the correctness 
of the final enumeration by sample or test census later. 

"This Federation urges the Government of India to amend the Indian 
Census Act immediately, specially as regards prosecution for census offences 
and for allowing iiispection to persons intending to iniliate census prosecutions, 

"This Federation points out that those tiiat ordinarily call an<l regard them¬ 
selves as Hindus are not allowed to bo registered as Hindus, but arc classified by 
the census nutboritjes m ariiniists and the like. 

‘"rhis Federation is further of opinion that the differentiation made between 
Hindus and Mabomedans in the matter of the recording of castes is not only 
misobievouB but also pernicious in its effect”, ' 

Changes in Constitution 

On a motion from the Chair, the Federation adopted a resolution effecting 
certain changes in its constitution. 

'The resolution ou tlie selection of tlio venue of the next session was not taken 
np by the house, bat will bo dealt with by the Council of the Federation on a 
later date, 
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VoTK OP Thanks 

At the conolnsion of tlie proceedings Mr. J. N. Basu, proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Oliair, exv)re8sed high appreciation of the house of tlie manner in 
which Mr. Oharulavurkar, the rresideiit, had conducted the deliberations. 

Mu. OHANDAVAUKAU’M llEPIiY 

Replying, Mr. Chandavarkar thanked the delegates for the assistance they had 
given him in discltargiiig his duties. Jte said that ullhough in a minority, the 
Liberals were a i>arty of exitedioncy. They had always endeavoured to work in tho 
puhlic life in a sportsmanlike spirit, playing not for winning bnt for the sake of the 
game itself. 

Commenting on tho political situation in the country, JIfr. Chandavarkar 
observed tliat in spile of several mislakea committed by them the CongreSB minis¬ 
tries i<i the provinces were welcomed as they were representatives of the people 
and had worked in that capacity. ‘We have always felt that they were our own 
ministers’, ho observed. Hficaking about leadership, be remarked, that they only 
could give the lead to tho country that were ready to serve the cause of the people 
as servants. 

The Federation appointed Mr, V. N. Chandavarkar ns its president and 
Messrs. M. D. Altekar. R. R. Uakhale and M. 0. Bharucha, secretaries for the 
year 1941. 


Proceedings of the Council of the Federation 
Resolutions—Allahabad—2Sth. August 1940 

The Vicebox’s Deceaeation 

A meeting of the Council of the National Libera) Federation of India was 
held on the 2Stb. Angust at Leader Buildings, Allahabad. Dr. R. P, Paranjpye 
presided and among those present were ; 

Mr. J, N, Basil, tho hon. Tandit Hirdaya Nath Kiinzru, the bon. Mr. 
I‘, N. Swru, Dr. U. S. Mahajanl, Raja Mabeshwar Dayal Beth, Rai Bahadur 
Kunwar Guru Naraiu, Rai Bahadur Thakur Uanuman Siugb, Principal J. R. 
Gharpure, Pandit Iqbal Narnin Gurtu, Mr. P. Kodanda Rno, Kao Raja Pandit 
Shyam Behari Misra, Rai Bahadur Bnbu Bbagwati Baran Bingh, Pandit Parmeshwar 
Nath Sapru, Mr. Raj Nath Kunsm, Mr. Brij Narayan Gurtu, Mehta Krishna Earn. 
Ru Bahadur Babu Kampta Praoad Knkkar, Mr. B. G. Vaze, Rai Bahadur Lala 
Bibati Lai, Mr. Visliun Nath, Mr. Nibarau Chandra Ray, Mr. Snrendrauath 
Varma, Mr. Gopiuath Kunzru, Mr. M, D. Altekar, Mehta Mahipat Ram and 
Babu Vishwanath Prasad. 

The recent declaration of bis Excellency the Viceroy and the speech of Mr. 
Amery wore considered and alter a long discuBsion lasting nearly seven hours 
when several issues involved and many drafting ameudmeuts were keenly 
the following resolutions were adopted 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India has given careful 
consideration to the statement of JJ. £, the Viceroy of Aug. 8 ond the speech of 
Mr. Amery in the House of Commons on Aug. 14 and is of opinion that it should 
be clarified and modified in the manner suggested below in order to evoke whole¬ 
hearted response from the people in the prosecution of tlie war. 

Need fob Clear Assohanue on Dominion Status 

(a) The statemeut of Mr. Amery in wliich he draws distinction between the 
funotiouB and the status of a dominion with reference to India haa caus^ grave 
apprehension in the minds of the people of the country that what be called the 
British obligations in India may permanently stand in the way of India a^ieving 
the same freedom as the other dominions enjoy. A clear assurance is, therefore, 
needed that the contemplated free and equal partnership of India is not subject 
to any such qualifications. 

Definite Time-Limit REquiiiEO 

(b) The CouDoil considers that a definite time-limit should be laid down 
within which India will attain dominion status, as it feels that after the war 
danger is over, the various conditions in the declaration are capable of being put 
forwi^ as excuses for delaying such attainment iudefiuitely. 
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MINISTBIES AMD DOMIMIOM STATUS 

(c) While the Goiincil is anxious to satisfy all reasonable claims and aspira* 
tioDB, and remedy all the genuine grievances of the various minorities and interests 
in the country, it cannot hel^ feeling that the guarantees given in the declaration 
to the minorities are worded in such wide terms that they can be used to stop all 
political progress if their demands, even the most unreasonable, are not fully 
conceded ; the council, therefore, desires that it should be clearly stated that in the 
event of such a noiv-possomos attitude on the part of any minority or iiiterrat 
Government will car^ out its promise to grant dominion^ status consistently with 
the principle of nationalism and democracy and the integrity of the country. 

Dbs'Kmcb om Folly National Basis 

(d) . To enable India to put forth its best effort for the prosecution of the 
war and to reconcile the country to any sacrificea that may be necessary, the 
Council considers it essential that li) the Defence portfolio should be entrusts to 
an Indian member who commands the confidence of the people, and (ii) the 
defence forces of India should be organized on a fully national basis and in parti¬ 
cular, the recruitment of non-Indian officers should henceforward be discontinue 

Indians to ug in Majority in Viceroy’s Council 

(e) The new members of the Viceroy’s Executive ICqnncii should be selected 
from tne '.representatives of the various political parties in the country and that 
such new members should be in a majority on that Council, 

That as a matter of convention such an enlarged Executive Council should 
work as a cabinet, that the Viceroy sliould be its constitutional head, that the 
British Government sliould not ordinarily interfere with any policy that has the 
support of such an Executive Gouneil and die Central Legislature. 

Sbly-Determination and British Oblioatioms 

(f) The acceptance of principle of self-determination in the declaration is so 
hemmed in by regard for British obligations and guarantees to minorities and 
interesU as to render it nugatory and the Council considers that if it is really intend¬ 
ed to grant self-determination, it should be done in a manner which will make it 
prootically effective. 


The Western India National Liberal Federation 

Statement—Bombay—21sl. October 1940 

Call tor Common Front 

‘The Council of the "Westem India National Liberal Association have always 
viewed civil disobedience, in whatever shape or form, with intense misgivings. The 
Liberals are not alone in believing that the latest decision of the Congress to offer 
individual civil disobedience may very easily degenerate into lawlessness and violence 
throughout the country. Democracy connotes liberty of speech for which the 
Liberals have consistently fought ever since the time when the Congress was 
founded. But what the Congress now demands is, in the opinion of the Council, 
license to ham))er all war effort which in reality is an abuse of the liberty-of free 
speech. It is indeed deplorable that at tliis juneturo when all national effort 
snould have been solely directed towards securing unity and the siiecdy attainment 
of India’s political goal, the spokesman of Uie Congress should have insisted on an 
issue on which the Congress is not admittedly an united body. The claim of Mr. 
Gandhi that the right of sclf-exiwession is not wanted by the Congress “merely 
for itself but for all” is dearly untenable because the Cbnpess has hardly ever 
grant^ freedom of speech to its own members and certainly denied it to those 
outside its fold. 

“The Council emphatically declare that the Congress claim to carry on un¬ 
fettered propaganda against the war is not only impractical lint opposra to the 
best interests of India herself and will luidoiibtedly have serious repercussions. 
Mr. Gandhi’s own inclinations were at first in favour of giving unconditional 
support to Britain in her fight against the forcca of totalitarian States. If Mr. 
Gandhi was nnsiiceessfnl in converting his own followers to his viewpoint, be 
should have, consistently with his professed idesls, carried on agitation in support 
of bis view, which might have prevented tiie siicccssive somersaults of the Congress 
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from time to time to the infinite detriment of the future of the country. 
It ia obviouB that in spite of its loud proteatationa not to embarrass 

ti»o British Government, the Congress is merely trying to create 

a imlitical crisis with a view to blosteriug up its own prestige and covering up a 
series of capital political mistakes which it committed when It had the reins of 
Government in no less than seven provinces. 

‘Tn ^e interests of India herself, it would be suicidal to do anything that is 
likely to piejodice Britain’s cfTorts in her life and death struggle and it is nothing 
short of tne gravest disservice to Uie country to lose the pr^nt_ opportunity ol 
helping in the better defence of India and in attaining ultimate political freedom. 

’’The Council also disapytrove of the anti-national policy adopted by the All- 
India Muslim League in putting forward the Pakistan scheme designed to JNirti- 
tion the country on communal lines. The I.ibcrals have always sttmd for effective 
safegnards for the protection of Mnslims and other important minorities and for 
securing to them real part in the governance of the country, but they can never 
countenance a scheme which strikes at the root of all true nationalism and unity, 
thus inviting fresh dangers of which the consequences cannot be foreseen. 

“At this juncture it is the duty of all woll-wishers of India, to whatever 
political party they might owe allegiance and to whatever community they might 
telong, to unite in a common front to oppose tlie suicidal Mliciea both of the 
Congress and the Muslim League which undoubtedly hamper all political progress 
on democratic lines. 

“The Council are surprised at the attitude of the Government who, by carrying 
on ceaseless negotiations with representatives of only certain political and coinmnnal 
organisations, make it appear that the only method of agitation of which they can 
take notice is the method of threats, bluff and bullying. There is a widespread 
feeling all over the country, even amongst those who do not approve of the 
Congress and the League attitude, that the Government have really no intention to 
part with power. In the finterests of democracy itself and great ^ort in the 
prosecution of the war, it is essential to remove this impression.” 


The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Session—Lucknow—30th. December 1940 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidcncial address at the all-India conference of Indian 
Christians held at Lucknow on the 30Ui. December 1040 Mr, D, 8. Ramaehandra 
Riio, M.A„ M.D., said ; 

So far as I know the Christian Indians lag not b^ind others in the desire 
that their country should bo free. 3'bcre may be differences of opinion with 
regard to the method of its achievement, of ]ioints of contact with other powers, 
and tibe aharing of power and authority witli others ; they are matters of detail 
and can await settlement. But they are alive to tlie call of national freedom. 
They, too, feel the chains of slavery and realise the humiliation of being a subject 
nation, and the abject helplessness of looking to otlicrs for guidance and inspiration, 
and the galling sense of inferiority complex. Q'hey long to be a great and united 
nation quite fit to face the world with becoming seli-rcspect and carve out its 
own destiny. They see tliat India can never become great and good without 
bMoroing free. Subjection has degraded her and causra her moral bankruptcy, 
economic helplessness and intellectual torpidity, India’s manhood and womannood 
could only blossom to fruition in the glow of unhampered freedom. 

The late lAikamanya Bal Gangadbar Tilak’a plaintive cry, 'Swaraj is my 
birthright, finds a sympathetic chord in tlieir heart. So they can be counted upon 
to join those groups in the country that strive lionestly, sincerely, and selflessly to 
usher in the day of the freedom of the Motherland 1 

1 do not tiiink that there is any yrnwer on eartli that can long deny India fre^om 
of tbs right sort. When the whole nation longs for it and demand it with one 
voice, frmom will, nay, must come. Our shortsightodnesa, stupidity, cupidity, 
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flelfishnesB, lack of imagination and want of statesmaoBhip hare stood in the way 
of our fte^m. 

The War 

The Christian Indians are no donbt anxious Uiat the war should come to a 
speedy end. They think that I iidia slionld go to Britain’s aid in her extremity 
and do her best to win the war. They believe that India ought to have been 
consulted before she was called upon to bear the burden of the war. Since she is 
in it now she is in honour bound to redeem the situation. Of course it is ditflcult 
to say to what exteut India would be teiietited by the Allies coming out victorious. 
Ihe ideals of democracy for which Britain is claiming to he lighting may be 
tenable so far as the countries of Europe arc concerned. But they seem to lose 
their perspective when an attempt is made to apply them to the countries east of 
Sues. Everybody knows that India contributed nandsomely in men, money and 
munitions during the last war. It was the Indian troops who first savra the 
situation in Belgium by standing in the gap and giving breathing time to 
Allied armies to be gathered together and hurled against the enemy fronts and 
there was not a dissentient voice all over the country. Mahatma Gandhi was him* 
self one of the foremost who proffered help to Britain and wished her success. 
But soon after the war was over Britain thought it polite to say 'thank yon’ and 
forget the stand that India had taken. 'Ihe subsequent history—the Bowlatt Act, 
the Jalianwalla Bogh massacre, the Dwyer regime—still lingers in our memory, 
though it has ceased to rankle in our heart. Once bitten twice shy. 

Britain has let us down all along. We hoped for Dominion Status but 

what we got was only Montagu-Ohclmsford Reforms. The three Round Table 
Conferences with much ado and weary negotiations bad not brought us mu<^ 
nearer the goal. Promises were made to the lip only to be broken to the heart. 
Britain would rather trust her enemies than trust India, llie lessons of the 
Great War were soon forgotten and no serious attempt had been made during 
the last twenty years to make India self'snflicicut from the military point of view 
ag^st foreign aggression. Perhaps Britiun could not trust a well-equipp^, 
mechanized and armed India. India would have been a tower of strength at this 
hour of peril to Britain, but the short-sighted policy of the British statesmen is 
responsible for the mess wo are in today. It would therefore need a terrible effort, 
a herculean effort indeed, to trust Britain now 1 But on the moral plane faith 
begets faith and trust begets trust. 8o let us trust Britain this time and do the 
right thing. If she hesitates to do the ri^ht thing to us we should have developed 
our moral and spiritual powers sufficiently so as to compel Britain to yield to 
our demands. 

For what power on earth can keep four hundred odd millions in subjecBon 
without their consent ? I am not of the defeatist mentality. The trump cards 
are still with us. We need not cheat : we need not be niggardly. Let us be 
aboveboard. 

Mere moral supixirt will not do. Since we are on the physical plane the help 
we give should take some concrete form. 

VXOLENGB AND NON-VIOLBNCE 

Then comes the question whether the aid we give should be of the violent 
way or of the non-violent way. It is a sad commentary on modern civilisation 
that human beings still have resort to brute force in settling economic and 
territorial disputes. We witness to-day the unedifying spectacle of two of the 
most pri^essive, scientific and protestant countries in Europe engaged in a death 
struggle bringing in all their resources to destroy each other. The Master’s sublime 
dictum of love, gentleness, meekness and non-violence is relegated to the background 
as an impossible theory by the Christendom of the West, and all the skill and 
inventive genius of the European races are being used to hurt, cripple and destroy 
humanity in the lust for power and wealth. At last it has been left to a Hindu 
saint to put to teat on a national scale Christ’s tenets, and to base on the principle 
of non-violence his scheme for winning India’s freedom. What the western 
empire builders have rejected has become the cornerstone of the eastern Mahatma I 

Every disciple of Christ shouid wish success to the daring adventure of 
faith of Gandhiji since the betterment of the world and the preservation of our 
civilization ultimately rest on non-violence. Let the non-violent way of achieving 
human destiny be India’s contribution to the war-mad and blood-drenched nations 
of the West, and when it has gripped their imagination wo should have paid back 
our debt to Europe. 
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In the meanwhile let us help the Ailiffii in whatever way we can. Those who 

still hold to the efBeieney of violence may join the fighting forces, whereas those 
who believe in iion>violenoe m^ find many oimortunities to realise their ideal. 

We have already sent a Bed Gross ship to China to show our sympathy to 
those patient suffering people. We may likewise soothe the pillow of pain, bind 
the broken limbs and heal the aching hearts of tlie sufferers among the belligerents. 
We must help human beings in the hour of their need and suffering whether they 
be friends or foes, regardless of their deserts. We cannot afford to ignore the 
claims of suffering humanity uor turn the deaf ear to the mute , pleadings of the 
wounds of mindi, body and soul. India with her great traditions of charity 
should not lose this opportunity of being true to herself and doing the 

right thing. 

Tormou. in toe Codntey 

It is regrettable that the atmosphere totlay is surchaiged with civil 

disobedience. Ferhai'e both sides are responsible for it. It is a pity 

that the Congress Governments threw up thoir positions of responsi- 
bility, power and iniiueiice in haste without putting up a fight to the bitter end. 
It is also a thousand pitica that the British Government stampeded India into 
the war over the heads of the accredited Governroenta of the provinces without 
even going through the formalities of consulting them. Two wrongs cannot 
make one right t India is suffering today by tlie blunders made on both sides. 

The right of free sfieech is one of Uic greatest achievements of the modern 
age. Moral and spiritual progress ennnot bo achieved without it. It is indeed a 
powerful weapon ; it Bhould be used witli caution. There are occasions when 
speech is silvern while silence is goldcu I At times disoretion is the better part 
of valour. 

It may be that the man in the street does not yet siiiliciently realise the 
import of this war. llie Government is welcome to use all its resonrees to do 
propaganda and court tho help of the inlliions of this land. But their opponents, 
if any, should he given opportunities to air their views. Otherwise it would be 
imitating the footsteps of Hitler and Mussolini. If India is with Britain in this 
war the Oovernmeiit need not mind what a few irrecoucilables can do. On tba 
other hand if India is not with tlie Government the act of imprisoning some of 
the leading men and women ail over the country on mere technical grounds does 
not help matters. It only serves to dry up tho fountains of sympathy for the 
sufferers across tlie scae I The incarcerated leaders speak behind the iron bars 
louder and more persistently than they ever did outside. It is indeed a ticklish 
question involving a choice between the devil and the deep sea. 'Hie statesmanship 
and moral resources of both sides are needed in no small degree to solve fiba 
issue satisfactorily. 

Force may compel obedienoe, but it can never win love, sympathy and 
hearty cooperation. It is not too late yet for a rapprochement. A Christian 
Government may yet rise to the occasion and do the big thing. I am sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi will unhesitatingly respond to a Cbrist-Iike gesture on the part 
of Britain. 

CnRISriANfi AND THE FUTDRE 

The future is to those who plan and strive for it. No community can lie 
certain of an assured place unless it works for it. fjcIMicIp is Ute best and the 
only help that the Christian commuiiiiy can dcjiciid on in this country. 8o long 
as the majority of the comniunity are in Government or missiouary services it 
cannot be independent. Economic iiideiiendence is as important as political inde¬ 
pendence ; in fact both aro inter-de|)oiidcnt. Not how much oiio earns, hut how 
one earns affects one's character. If every Christian youth is taught the art or 
craft of earuing an iiidepeudeiit livelihood, his or her future is assured. They 
may not be rich, but they will lie Helf-res}>ccting and inspiring citizens. The 
Christians are as a rule poor ; unless the rising gcncratiou takes to trade, com¬ 
merce and industry they cannot occupy leading positions in the economic life of the 
country. They should believe in tho dignity of labour and learn not to despise the 
day of small things. Borne of the greatest men in the world have worked themsel¬ 
ves up from very small beginnings. Uur Master was a car]ientei who earned bis 
living with the sweat of bis brow 1 

The Christians who live in the villages should whole-heartedly cooperate with 
the attempt that is being made nowadays to reorganize village industiies on which 
depends the well-being ol tho country. 'I'ho problem of the poverty of the village 
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popttliition can be solved to some extent by the introduction of cottage industries 
throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

As a self-respecting people the Christians should not ask for protection and 
special privileges. As the second largest minor community in the land they shonld 
demand that no one should lose his or her chances in life or in slate services on 
account of one’s faith ; nothing more, but nothing less. For be who serves bis 
country serves community and himself. 

It is not the legislative enactments, but the goodwill of the vast majority of 
his countrymen that ensures the safety of the Christian. So long as he loves and 
serves his country*he makes himself in<li8pcn8able to national life and interests. 
He who serves berames the real ruler of the land 1 If the religion of Christ does 
not help us to serve our country disinterestedly, lovingly, humbly and without the 
invidious dtstinution of caste, colour or creed our religion would not be worth 
the name. 

Again there ought to be real entente between the Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants in all matters that do not pertoin to theology, the mode of worship and 
church organisation. We know whore wo differ, but let us see honestly where we can 
and ought to agree. Tlie weakness in tlie past has been due to lack of coordination 

« ® V...__ A_ Lt __ w.. _Si— g—i._- 
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'I'liF Pakistan pkeam 


While efforts are being made to unite and make India one, Mr. Jinnah 
comes out with the astounding suggestion that our connti 7 should be divided into 
two major divisions to humour men of his way of thinking. While professing to be 
advocating the interests of the minoritiM he does not say a word as to what aimor- 
tions are to be made to the Christians, the Parsees, the Jains or the Sikhs. It is 
entirely a selfish agitation intended to leadier the nest of the Muslims of India at 
the risk of the well-being of the country. Fancy the Ohristians all over the country 
to be packed off to a remote village in the extreme south of India just to satisfy 
the whims of a gronp of Muslims with defeatist mentality. 

Paldsthan is a wild theory, wide off the mark in any coherent scheme of things. 
It serves as a war cry to rally round the leader’s banner in a losing battle. It may 
serve to spite the Hindu or drive him to corner. But I doubt if its protagonists 
really understand the full significance of their venture. Instead of a vague talk, 
have they any definite plan or scheme of achieving their object ? The idea may 
satisfy vested interests, but many poor Muslims stand to lose by the wholesale 
transfer of the means of their livelihood and property. I an sure that the Muslim 
masses would rebel against it when they come to realize the full implications of 
that preposterous scheme. 

Mr, Jinnah has recently declared that there are many Muslims of bis way of 
thinking who will not only work for Pakisthan, but also die for it. I don’t tbink 
that that threat frightens anybody in modern India. I am sure there are milions 
of national-minded Christians, Muslims, Parsees, Jains and Bikhs who will work 
and rnuliiy die to prevent the Motherland being divided and subdivided to 
humour a group of people who want everything their own way. 1 trust and 
pray that wiser counsels will prevail in the Muslim League camp I 
Tbb Majouity and Minobities 

Unfortunately the problem of minorities is being brought to the fore by 
adopting the parliamentary system of Government after the British pattern. That 
system no doubt works well m a country like England where through generations 
of practical experience people have learned to pull together in spite of differences 
in ideas and ideals. Perhaps religions separate in India more than they do in the 
West, and a certain margin should be left for religious differences. 

I think that the time iias arrived that we shoud take stock ef our achievements 


in the past and introduce changes where they seem necessary. Parliamentary 
system need not necessarily be the only system ot governing a country. It stands 
reason that not only bands but also heads and hearts should be counted in arriving 
at a decision. It is important to remember that social and economic conditions 
rapeal to the mass of mankind. He who wears the shoe knows whore it pinches. 
'Hie landlord and the cultivator, the capitalist and the labourer with 
different angles of vision should be adcctnatcly represented. Groups may have votes 
according to their importance. Mere numerical superiority of a group need not 
inly determine the fate of an issue. We 
n forms. We may evolve a new tectbuiqne to 
Surely four hundred odd millions cannot fit into one hide-bound theory. 
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After all the Hindu majority is not a real majority. That oommnnity is 
split up into several castes and sub-castes. The diUbrenoes assume undue import at 
the time of elections. _ Some day these differences will no doubt vanish. Then the 
Hindu community will be great enough to embrace others as comrades and coun¬ 
trymen. There is at present not much danger of the majority overriding the tights 
of minorities. 


Christian Idratjsm 

After all it is character that counts with the individual /is well as with the 
nation. _ It is the man or the woman that matters I Unless onr spiritual aspirations 
and ethical idealism lift us above the level of ordinary human nature our religions 
labels will not be of much use. 

‘Except yout righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
the riiarisecB ye shall in no wise enter into Ihc kingdom of God,’ says the Master. 

Our religious beliefs should be rational, and should not permit us to slip 
into fanaticism. At this present juncture when religions animosities are apt to 
explode on the slightest pretext, iutolcrant proselytising zeal will not help matters. 
It is not oonvciaions, but the (lec|>cning of the spirituality all over the country 
that will enable the people to stick to the kernel and cast off the shell. Mass 
conversions, aitart from deep convictions of the individual, should be tabooed as 
it would tend to iiicrcnso iuter-coiuniuiial jealousies and rivalries. 

Of course the Ohristiau (;ommuiiity sbotdd grow. But the growth should be 
in sniritual height and depth but nut in mere numbers. India would see Jesus 
in tliose who call (liemselves Christians, and their lives would be more convincing 
than their words and professions. The pure, gentle, non-violent, Buffering, forgiving 
and loving Christ must have wortliy representatives all over the country, in every 
town and village, serving, iiiB)iiriiig and redeeming ti)o dumb, snfToring and patient 
millions of India. 'Die more they arc iike him tlio more shall motherland 
need them and love them. The disciples of Jesns Christ shall have no problems 
in the laud of their birth. If they give freely they shall also receive freely. 

The Welcome Address 

In Uio course of his speech welcoming die president and delegates, Kunwar 
Sir MaharaJ Sinyk. Kt., m.a., O.i.r., cliairmon of the reiteptioii committee, said s 

With many I feel that the defeat of Great Britain and her allies will be 
highly detrimental to this country and to much that she holds dear. As Dr. ff, O. 
Mukerji indicated in his presidential address lost year, whatever oui grievances 
against the British Government may be, we have no sympathy with Nazism, 
with its remorseless aggression and its contempt for tlie ideals of democracy. And 
when we read of the havoc and distress caused by bombing in Great Britain, from 
which we have been so far immune, while deploring the tragedy of war we 
cannot but admire the courage and spirit of sacrifice of the British people. How 
much Bufieting has also been been caused in Poland. Norway. Holland, Belgium 
and France, aU helpless victims prostrate under Uio conqueror’s heel 1 Are they 
to rc<!eive only tlie sympathy of our lips 7 1 am of opinion that we mnst give 
our support to the allies and tliis assistaucc sliould be of a practical and effective 
nature. In times of war it is tlui present more than the future that matters. 
Help at least to the Red Cross must ap|)cal even to the most ardent pacifist. 

At the same time, along with Indians of diflercnt creeds ond political views 
we disapprove the policy of distrust luirsncd by tho British Government, which 
has in the past neglected to Iiidianise the army or prc)>nre us adequately against 
attacks by land, sea and air. Further, in disregard of the rei>ealed demands of 
representative Indians for the industrialisation of our economic structure we have 
b(%n left in a position which makes us de{icudent even in time of war on Great 
Britain and foreign countries for many of onr vital necessities. While referring 
to tlie war I invite your attention to the fact that not all branches of the Indian 
Army are open tu Indian Christians. For example, they are not permitted to 
enlist as ordinary soldiers in tho way open to onr Hindu and Muslim fellow 
countrymen, 'ibis invidious dislinclion is inexcusable aud calls urgently for 
removal. 

The present political situation is also a matter of deep concern to us. As a 
member '01 the Iductal Party, I cannot reconcile myself to civil disobedience which 
to my mind is a dongerons and doulilc-edged wcaixin. Tho experience of this city 
done has demonstrated the truth of my contention, for, following the precedent 
set by others, Shias and Sunnis rather than submit to the orders passed by the 
41 
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then Congress Ministry in these provinces went to jail in their thousands leaving, 
alas, their differences unsolved. At the same time we must respect the convic¬ 
tions of the many high-minded and patriotic men and women who do not share 
this standpoint, while in any case there is not one of ns who does not view with 
anxiety and regret the imprisonment of some of the best citizens of our country 
and the inordinately severe sentences which have been passed from time 
to time. 

Unfortunately the British floverinnent blundered by not declaring at the 
outset of the waj that India wonhl attain to Dominion Status within a very 
early and definite period after its close. A prononneement of this kind would 
not only have obviated tlic present fiosition but would have also led to a 
feeling of responsibility among our loaders and would have emphasised the 
necessity for unity among the various im|>orlant interests in India. As I have 
publicly stated on more ttian one occasion, 1 consider that the main obstacle to 
political peace in India is llic aliBcin-u of a Bctllcmcnt between Hindus and 
Muslims represented for the most jiart. though not entirely, by the Congress and 
the Muslim Ijcngne, Not long ago Mahatma iiandiu wrote ns follows 

“This is not the time to ask for oiir independence. It is beyond the power of 
the British Clovernmcnt to confer it n|)on ns. India can be independent only if 
she can hold her own wlicu llie Uriiish go onl.’* 'I'hcse words are as wise as they 
are true, fio long, however, ns tlie commnnal problem remains unsolved it is 
ditlieult to see how our independence can be cllbciively retained even after it has 
been secured. Merc criticism of one or oilier luiiitical party cannot solve it. Both 
sides must adopt a spirit of coinproinisc. For this reason 1 have felt and still feel 
that a conference in India composed of tlie various important interests and inclu¬ 
ding Indian Cliristiaus, who form the third largest religious body in Ibis country, 
should be convened and the Ciovcriunciit, wiio must not remain passive or 
indiffereut, should also use their influence to arrive at a Boliition. If unhappily no 
eolation is reached, it will be for the British (loverumcnt ns the rnliug power to 
give their docisioii. Furtlicr, ns an earnest of Ihciv goodwill, they should part 
immediately with some of their power and at the same time with the precedent 
before them of the United Slates and the riiilipiiie islands II.k n short and dellnite 
time-limit for the attainment li)( this country of full Douiiiiioii Status. 

We, Indiau Christiuiis, believing in tlie ideal of n strong united and indivisible 
India, have shown that we are ready to place our country above communal consi¬ 
derations. We arc willing to |)art with so|>arnio cioctoralcs and to ask fur no special 
privileges, \Ve are protiarcd to live at jicaoe with lioth our Hindu and Muslim 
fellow citizens. Speaking for myself \ would not object to all the additional mem¬ 
bers in an enlarged E.'seculive Council of tlie Ciovernor-fienetal being taken from 
one community only. i.et them bo all Hindus or Muslims or Indian Christians 
or Sikhs, foe I am coiilident tliat views would be idcnthcil. Lost but not least 
it is our duty and privilege to serve ns a bridge eoinmniiity particularly in times 
of conflict and thus to lesson the gap between the two largest and most iullaeutial 
communities of India. 

There is one more matter to which I invite your attontioii. In a short time 
there will bo a census. Complmiit.s arc general that Indian Christians specially in 
rural areas are not always recorded i\s such. Immediate steps arc, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to ensure a correct clussificiiUoii of the members of our community by 
previous house-to-house visits aud by the preparation of preliminary lists. 



The All India Sikh League 

Resolutions—Lahore—30th. September 1940 


An ap)>eal t) the Sikhe to iiilcnsify their war eiTorts particularly in regard 
to the recruitment of 8ikh» in the army, was made in a reeoliUioii adopted by the 
AII-Tndia Bikh League at its inoeliiig held under tlic incsidentship of Sardar 
Amar at Lahore on tlic 30tii. September 1040. 

The l.«aguo apiKoled to every Sikli to i>lny lii« part in the defence of the 
country in kcepina with lire dignity and glorious iraditions of the Sikh community 
and believed tliat “Bikh soldiers would m.ake tlicir past roemd of heroic deeds even 
more resplendent in fighting bravely and loyally for the defence of the country at the 
present critical juncture.” 

The I/Caguo viewt.'d with 8.ati6fac!i<)n that the entire Sikh community was 
united in regard to the tHtsiiion of the Sikhs in llie army and its demand for 
n share in tire Central Kxccuiive, and liopcd that His Excelleucy the Viceroy 
would recognise tlie legitimate claims of llic community ))y giving them sdw unto 
representation on Ida Executive Council and tiic war Advisory Council. 

The League <hnracleriscd the Muslim Txatgue’s demand of 50 per cent share 
in the Central Exteutive as pre|)osleioiis and out of all pro)wU'on to the imi)ortance 
and stake of tire Muslim community in tlie country, and hoped that the Viceroy 
would not yield to this “unreasonable” demand. ^ 

Describing the I'aklstnn scliemc as ''anli-imtional, dangerous and disastrous 
to the best, interests of the country”, the l.a!agnc declared its resolve to oppose it 
by all iKtssihle menus and tirgwl the (iovoriiiuent and the Congress not to lend 
their support to su ii a scheme of partition. 

• League urged Uio All-India Congress Committee to dissociate 

itself from the “siiorting oficr” of JUr. Kujai/upuiachariar which tl»o l.eague 
described as anli-uational and anti-demoeralic. 


The Akali Political Conference 

Presidential Address—Murrer—7th. October 1940 


The only way ojicn to (lie Onngrt'ss to win the hearts of the Sikhs is to 
make a clear aiul uMijuivocal ilccltiration accepting their demands”, declared Matter 
Ajit StHdli, (jciicral Becietary <if tlie Bhiromnni Akali .l)nl, in tlic conrso of his 
Presidential address at the Akali I’oiilical Conference held at Murrer in 
Bheikhnpnra Districl on the 7tli. October 1040. 

Kcferring to tlic grievances of the Sikhs against tlic Congress, Mr, AJit Singh 
described how Bikli interests luul Hufl'ered dtiring the past two dicades owing to 
tiio alignmcnt of (lie Kiklis willi the Congress wiiicli, iie alleged, had Been 
iiidincrcut towards Utem. 11c rcgrellcd that n gnat orgitiiisalion like the Congress 
should have broken 'ho pledge given to the Biklis at its I.nhore session in 1929. 
In the cinaimslaiiccs the only way to win the hearts of the Sikhs was to make a 
clear and uneqiuvo.’nl dcclaraliun accepting their demands and pledging to get 
them fulfilled in the future. , i fa t. 

_ Mr. Ajit Singh said Unit Uterc had been all-round weakening of the Bikh 
position during the past twenty years and urged that the Bikhs like any other 
minority badly needed ])roteclioti of their iiitcrcBls. Tlie statements issued by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Al^'. Juwaharlul Ni hru regarding the minority problem 
after the recent diclnration of the Viceroy could not satisfy the Bikhs. He, 
therefore, called upon his coreligionists to unite tinder the banner of the Akali 
Dal to servo the cause of tlic country. 

Hcfibjng tbe Bikh ntUlmle towards non-violence, Matter Ajit Singh said 
that Uie Biklis could not discard the ‘Kirpau’ which was a symbol of their religion. 

In conclusion. Master Ajit Singh coiidctuiicd the I'akislan scheme and Mr, 
Rajagnjmlaihariur’s ‘ sporting otl'er" to Uio Muslims. 



The A. 1. Aryan Political Conference 

Second Session—Lucknow—6th. October 1940 

The Presldentltil Address 


A call to the Hindu Mahasabba, (he Arya Bamn] and the Sikh community 
to organise a united front to counteract the rukistan idea \ras sounded by Lala 
KkuBkal Chand Khuraand, in his presidential address at the sec-ond All-India 
Aryan Political Congress which began its session in the Amin-ud-Daula Park, 
Lucknow on the 6tb. October 1040. 

The imparting of military training in order to regenerate the decaying 
Eshatriya (warrior) class and the appointment of a committee of Vedio research 
scholars to formulate the iddals of good government as adumbrated in the Vedio 
literature were also stressed by Mr, Khursand as imperative needs of the hour. 
He further advocated an intciiHtficalion of the movement in favour of Hindi as the 
lingua franca of India and the adoption of Devatingari script for the whole country. 
Beferring to the world situation, the President characterised Hitler and Mnsso- 
lini as toe twin destructive forces dragging humanily to rack and ruin. Their 
emergence to power hod meant a reversion to the law of the jungle, the ethics 
of the caveman and the religion of vandals. 

Denouncing this unmitigated violence and at the same time disi^araging the 
ideal of non-violence, the speaker suggested a via media by which physical prowess 
should be harnessed in the cause of righteousuess and justice, in other words 
a holy alliance between the Brahmin and Kshatriya ideal propounded in the 
Vedas, 

The Ai^a Samaj, the speaker continned, disagreed with the Congress on two 
essential points, namely, the principle of non-violence and the communal policy, 
Ihe message of non-violence, if acted upon, would lead to the extinction of the 
military clan and thereby to the extinction of tlie Btate itself. The \mUcy followed by 
the Congress in regard to tlie rights of minorities had already resultcu in putting 
the Muslim League in the position of India’s jiolitical dictator. 

Lala Khuahal Chand maintained that the I’likistan scheme was hardly disUn* 
gnishablo from the Ebaksar movement. It was clear that the Hindus and Sikhs 
would be consigned to a ]iositioii no better than quadrupeds in the proiiosed 
Pakistan territory. It was a pity that some Hindu Cougressmeu should still accept 
the Pakistan scheme in order to conciliate the Muslims. 

The truth was that the Muslim attack was dirci^ted against the Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion, the Aryan ideals and Aryan language ami culture, and faced with this 
challenge, the Arya Samajists—nay every true Hindu—should deem it a paramount 
duty to lay down their lives, if need to shatter this pernicious scheme. 


The Non-Congress Political Leaders’ Conference 

First Session—Nagpur—15th. October 1940 

The Welcome Apokbss 


“It was wrong to say that the present war was an imperialist war and it was 
the duty of every Indian to render all iKMsiblc help in the prosecution of the anti¬ 
fascist war”, declared Dr. N. B. Kharc, former Premier of the Central Provinces, 
welcoming the leaders to the iion-Congrces Political Leaders’ Conference held 
at Nagpur on the 15th. October 1940, 

Dr. Khare felt sure that generosity would beget generosity, liie Congress, 
be said, was fast losing the sympathy and support of the people and had practically 
oeas^ to be a political orgainsatiou. He believed that half-hearted non-cooperation 
was not going to solve the Indian )-rol)lem and would cud in miserable faihiro. 

The reason why India’s eflbrts towards the jirosccutiou of the war were not 
what they should be, said Dr. Khare, was that there were no po])ular elements 
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MMfiiated with thenc ofibrta and aince the rcBi)j!nation of the Oonp^'ess ministries 
the idministration was being carried on entirely by civil servants. The Qovoroment 
should themiore try to associate representative IndiaiiB with the administration 
either by the formation of nou-Coiigrese ministries or by the appointment of non- 
official advisers. 

The Puesidkntiai. Addbess 

“I would be emphasix.ing only the obvious when I say that it is the first and 
foremost duty of every Tiidian who claims to understand the peculiar position of 
India at present to oonteiitrato all efforts on the successful prosecution of the war 
and lead Britain to victory,’ said the Baja Bahadur of KhalUkote in the course 
of his presidential speech. 

'file Raja Bahadur said that the war had now not only come to the Mediterra¬ 
nean but it also extended to the Pacific Ueean and the rumblings of the war 
couid already bo heard in the Far East. If India had not already fallen a victim 
to the fascist powers of Europe or Asia, it was not because the dictator countries 
had no desire to conquer and occupy India. Britain was fighting India’s battle 
in the west as well as in the east and the Mediterranean for the moment bad 
become our first line of defence. 

_ 'ITio Raja Bahadur gave a survey of the events of the past 12 months and 
said tliat the Congress was trying to block the progress of India like Kipling’s 
elephant standing in a narrow pass and holding up a whole division. It was sad to 
reflect that Mahatma Candhi should at this critical lime have thought fit to launch 
propaganda for carrying on an anti-war campaign. 

Resolutions 

Unconditional snpixirt to his Majesty’s Government in the prosecution of the 
w« was extended by a resolution, which, while realising that there was acute 
different between India and the British Government on the constitutional question 
appealed to the people to give unstinted and wholehearted cooperation, llie resolution 
prayed for the succiiss of Britain in this war which was for the preservation of 
democracy and freedom and asked that these principles should be applied to India 
as soon as (lossible within a defined period after the war. 

The conference disapproved of the resolution of the Congress declaring non- 
cooperation and deciding to start civil disobedieneo at this juncture. The Congress 
in the opiiiioii of the conference, was not the sole representative of the Indian 
nation and the conference thcreforo urged the formation of a nationalist democratic 
bloc. 

Another resolution adopted by the conference urged the formation of ministr¬ 
ies 111 provinces and if (his was not possible, the appointment of non-official advis¬ 
ers to the Governors. The conference also urged the military aulboiities to elimi¬ 
nate the distinction between martial or listed classes and uou-martial classes in the 
matter of recruitment to the army. 


The Anti-Pakistan Conference 

Lahore—1st. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


*lt may be said with a fair degree of acciimey that flie Axis Powers aro 
knocking at the eastern and western gates of India. The problem of India's 
defence haa to be faced and boIvwI jointly by the people of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of India,’ observed Mr. M. S. Ajiey, in the course of his presidential address 
at the Anti-Pakistan Coiifereiice held at Tiohore on tlic lat. December 1940. 

Mr. Aney devoted a coiisiderablo portion of his address to an examination 
of the recent pronouncements of tlio Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. 
He said : Ills Excciiency the Viceroy struck a right note by asking the people of 
India to look upon tills war as one tliat ia being fought not merely for the cause 
of the Empire but for the cause of India also. But there are. people who have 
doubta as to how this war is going to serve the cause of India, Frankly speaking, 
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(be Indian National Congress lias, by asking his Majesty’s OoTcrnmcnt to enunciate 
and clarify their war aims, raised this categorical issue. The reply given and the 
gesture made so far on beiialf of his Majesty’s Qovcriiment have not satisfied them. 

Mistake in REJBCiTKa Offer op Extandeo Execuitve CooNai. 

*I am sure,’ added Mr. Amy, ‘that his Excellency did not want to repeat a 
mere platitude when be refereed in the same sentence and breath to the cause of 
India and the Empire, lii order to understand tlic import of his Excellency’s refer¬ 
ence to the cause of India in his appeal to the linlian )>coplo it is necessary to look 
back to the objeuts Vith which he lias been strennously trying to reconcile publio 
opinion in India since the outbreak of war.’ Mr. Aney rcinillcd the Viceroy’s an- 
iionnccmeut that tlio attainment by India of free and equal partnership in the 
British Oommonwcalth was the proclaimctl and accepted goal of the imperial 
Crown and the British Parliament and saul that according to liim this consum¬ 
mation could bo reaclicd by India by the forging of ‘new bonds of union and 
understanding’ between the majority communities and the various important elements 
in the national life of India by the combined attempt on their part to defeat the 
totalitarian forces during the time of war as well ns by taking counsels together to 
prepare the gronnd^rork for the framing of tlic eonstilntion for a free India. 

Mr. Aney expressed the opinion that the Congress and tlic Muslim Ixagnc 
committed a great mistake in rejecting the oiler of the expanded Executive Council 
and the establishment of an Advisory War Council but pointed out that he was not 
without misgivings about the cvolndon of an altiding and genuine political unity as 
the result of the joint labours of a few ienders of tlie two diirercut communities as 
members of the expanded council and the War Council for tlio prosecution of the 
war which had a common danger. 

Question of Feiendi.y Eki.ations Amono Commdnitii{8 

Mr, Aney said ; _ ‘When the misuiiderstanding exists between the two great 
communities in a nation, the tusk of resloring eordini relations i>etwccn Uiero lias 
to be performed Ijy those who hold tlic reins of ndininistrntion aixl wield sovereign 
power in their hands. Private alteropls at reconciliation can succeed only if there 
is a lionafido desire in those who liapiiens to bo at ibo helm of the i)oUticaI afTnirs, 
to achieve that unity. Private pcnco-makcrs can act only as nonoJiicial agents of 
the Ooveriiment which is ultimately rcsitonsibic not merely for the maintenance of 
peace and order but also for tlie preservation and creation of friendly relations 
between one community and another. In fact it is the Covernmeut that alone can 
supply the ccniont to join tlic two. His IC.xccllcncy the. Viceroy and tlio Secretary 
of State in every one of their speeches express their dec]> regret at the fact that 
the differences between the two cominunities, lliiidns and Mobammndans, are not 
bridged. I am sure that tiicsc great statesmen know too well tiiat communal unity. 
is not an achicvcinent lliat ean be iind by any people like a gift from the easy to 
please heavenly gods for tlie mere asking of it or wishing it.’ 

Mr. Aney then asked wliat stejis had been token by the Ciovcrnment of India 
to Stop the wrong-doer from carrying on a wliolly iinjiistiliable propaganda of 
calumny against tlie Congress Miiiisirics and by tlic provincial Governors to expose 
the hollowness of the baseless charges that were made by the Mahomedau leaders 
individually and in the Pirpiir report collixrlively. 

Mr. Amy referred to the state of airairs in tlie North-west Frontier province 
smd Bind and said that the Muslim Ministries in these two ]>rovinces had com¬ 
pletely failed in the discliarge of tiieir elementary ilnlies and ns the custodians of 
the rights of the Jlindii minorities of tlic ]>rovincc under tiie Government of India 
Act Mr. Aney added tiiat there was no will and wish among die leaders of the 
Muslim I.eaguo to make any coiniiroraisc with tiic llindus and tlic Government 
had not done anything to create in the Mnhomodans a will to unite with the 
Hindus to form themselves into one nation. 

Mr. Aney tlieii criticised Cominiiiinl Award and said : The anti nationalist 
spirit of the Mahoraedans has now found a (rcc expression in what is known as 
the demand for Pakistan. Various sclicmcs liavo been foimubilcd by lending 
Mahomedans to translate their vision of Pakistan into a reality. There arc diflcreii- 
ces among tlicm about the details, but on main principles there seems to be a 
general agreement among tlie protogonists of tlicsc scliemcs. 

Pakistan - Btudiki) Bii.kn<’k of Buitikh Govt. 

Mr. Aney characteri/«d the Pakistan scheme as a conquest of India by the 
Mahamedaus without a fight and with the help and blessings of the British Govern- 
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incnt;. Mr. Ancy said : TTindns and almost the whole of non-Muslim India simply 
wondered at tlio andiKiity of the Muslim I^cbriic when it openly declared itself as 
standing for the establishment of I’ukistdi) in India, But the most surprising 
part of the situation was the studied silence of the British Government and the 
Oovernnoent of India on the attitude of the Mahomedans as betrayed in 
the putting forth of the demand of partition. Sfr. Jiunah had tleclared times out 
of number lliat the Muslim J.cagne would light for Pakistan and that they did 
not want even central Indian democracy to rule and govern Imlia. Tins demand 
added went couiiicv to the very goal to which the lUitish Government 

stood pledged. It was a negation of the very scheme of the J^oininioii form of 
government of the Weatminster tyiw which they desired the Indian people to 
ne<!ept as their gcal and work for. ,l/c. wanted British statesmen to declare 
whether this proclaimed goal was cnm|>aiit>lc with lire vivisection of India on 
communal considcraiiou. if not, then it was tlicir duty to eondemn the idea 
pnhiicly and stop this propaganda which was being i-arricd on daily in the press 
and on the platform by the Alalunnudaiis. 

i\(r, Aitcy said ; ‘Tbe Btii.isii tiovernment must immediately declare that they 
arc not going lo entertain any scliemc wliicb strikes at the iiitregrity of India 
ns one iiulivisildc nation, 'limy must rc-slutn the war aims about wliicb consider- 
able doubts had been raised owing to the unreasonable emphasis on the interests 
and riglits of minoriiiis. Jn every eivni/,cd denioeracy Die nation means the power 
of the mnimily icmpered with Hatc-gnards in tlio interests of minorities. This 
geneml rule must be l.illowed atid a giniraiiiec given that British statesmen will 
not inlrodiuo in the ease of India an iiuiovalion. This will appeal to youth and 
that will clieit a rca;>onHe from them to join fully in the cooperation for the war. 
Because in that aisc they will have no dilUeuUy in so.eing that they are lighting 
for the cause of India. With tiiat erto()eration they ciiit build a national force 
fully cquipticd and well siilUciciit tor ihe defence of India. 

Kcsolntlons 

lire confcreiKC adopted a rosolulion rceording its unequivocal condemnation 
of the Muslim i.cague pluii fur the dissection of India known as tlio Pakistan 
scheme and cbnra<!.crisiiig it ns fanlasiie, imorucLicable, nupalriotic, vicious and 
fraught with grave consequcnecs to tins polilical, social and economic advancement 
of the coniilry as n whole. Tiie conference bdicviHl that despite diversities of 
religion and laiiguigo, India was a complete, indivisible imlion, political and 
economic iniet'csis of the mass of her people, were evmimon and that any kind 
of partition was bo iiid lo create, accentuate and |>crpetuate constant friction among 
various cunimimitict leading to tiiterucciao civil wm and thereby cxjioaing 
country to foreign .-iggrcssiou. 

In any future coustimtion, stattsl the resolution, dilTerential treatment of 
minorities should b; avoided and Uic Goinmuiml Award bo reversed and joint elec¬ 
torate introduced foe all rcpreseulative boditjs, local, provincial and feileral, with 
reservation of seats for minorities if necessary on one uniform principle for repre¬ 
sentation ill federal ns well as provincial logislalitrcs. 

The conference suggeslwl that in any future conslilution the following prin¬ 
ciples sbould bo borne in mind : 

(1) riafeguardiiig of llic interests of minorities liy giving them unfettered 
freedom for the maiiilciiaiicc of religion, ciiltiiro ami language. 

(,‘J) Absolute equality of treatment in llm mainisiiion of civic tights without 
allowing preferential troatmont to any one on the basis of caste or creed. 

The conference drew attention of the Oovcrniiiciit to the fact that tlvero were 
provincial minorities too and that redistribution of existing provincial territories 
or compulsory c.xchange of populatiou was no solution of the minority problem 
in India. 

Finally, the CDiifcrcncc empowered the president to appoint a standing 
committee with ite branches in the various jn-ovinccs in order to carry on 
persistent agitation and orgmiisc public opinion against the Pakistan scheme. 



Radical Democratic People’s Parly Conference 

Pint Seesion—Bombay—21st. December 1940 

The Presidentlai Address 

In the coarse of hfs presidential address at the inaugural conference of the 
Badical Democratic People’s party hold on the Slat. December 1940 at the 
Gowanee Jebangir Hall, Uotubay, Mr. M. N, Boy said :— 

The present attitude of the Congress is determined neither^ an enlightened 
consideration of national interests, nor by any regard for the principle8_ of democracy 
and freedom cherished by the advocates of hitman welfare. Nor is it determined 
even by a short-sighted, narrow-minded nationalism based only on the animosity 
towards the British. Because it is evident to the simplest common^ souse, that the 
destruction of the British power in India by an invading army will deliver India 
to the mercy of that newcomer. It is equally easy to choose between the, continua¬ 
tion of the status quo in India and the cstanlishment of a Fascist regime, which 
will certainly follow upon the overthrow of the British rule by a Fascist invasion, 
ilie reactionary social and cullurul outlook, which is, the, outstanding feature of 
nationalism as represented by the Congress leadership, is the real cause of the 
present attitude of tlie Congress. 

We have all along criticised this reactionary outlwk with the object of freeing 
the (ingress from its infiucncc. Wo always maintained that, so long as the 
Congress remained dominated by a reactionary social and cultural outlook it could 
not possibly become an instrument for the establishment of popular freedom. 
Nevertheless, the reactionary doctrines of Gandhism, often expressed through 
apparently harmless fads and higli-sotinding moral dictuma, gained such a decisive 
upperhand in the Congress that it ultimately replai^ nationalism as the creed 
of the Congress. In order to mako the reactionary doctrines, of Gandhism prevail 
upon the progressive urges of nationalism, democracy inside the Congress was 
completely oestroyed. The leadoi-cnlt is a characteristic feature of Fascism. That 
antWemoeratlc practice runs rampant in the Congress, '^ero is very little 
difference between the Fascist subservience to the superman and the unconditional 
obedience to the Mahatma which every ^ngressman must , swear. An organisation 
which completely disregards domoeracy in its internal administration cannot possibly 
be an Instrument for establishing democratic freedom. As a matter of fact, there 
is a striking similarity between the mode of ojicration of the dictatorial leadership 
of the Congress and the well known practices of Fascism. Demagogy and the 
exploitation of the prejudices and the primitive emotion of the backward masses 
are the outstanding features in both the esses. On the pretext of diwipline, 

enforced ruthlessly, not for maintaining the integrity of tho organisation, but for 
re-inforcing the position of the authoritarian leadership, a veritable dictatorship 
has been established inside the Congress. It makes no difference whether the 

dictatorship operates through moral coercion or through other methods of terrorisa- 
tion. The result is the same. Ilie Gandbist leMershin of tlie Congress stands 
neither for democracy nor for progress. Therefore, it has taken up the present 
attitude as regards the war against Fascism. 

Bbeediho Qeocnd of Fascism 

The reactionary social and cultural tendencies, represented by the Congress 

leadership and imposed the entire organization through the dictatorial methods of 
moral coercion, are the breeding groniid of Fascism. With those tendencies, a 
nationalist movement is bound to degenerate into Fascism. Exactly that has 
happen^ to Indian nationalism in so far as it is represented by the Congress. 

The natural antipathy for the British Government is being exploited for fomenting 
the admiration for Fascist ideas and Fascist methods. Ibo danger of Fascism, 
which is the foremost enemy of the forces of freedom and progress throughout the 
world, therefore, is raising its head in our very midst. In this critical situation, 
frank speaking and courageous action are urgently needed. Having failed to check 
the degeneration of the Congress into a breeding ground of native Fascism and an 
ally of the same enemy abroad, wo must now shoulder the grave responsibility of 
combating that organization which can still deceive a large section of our popula¬ 
tion by wse pretences and fraudulent doctrines. 
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Pbesent Fouct oe CoHaBEsa 

What is the justification of the present policy of the Congress ? There are 
two—one political and the other moral, 'i'he political justification is that the fight 
for democracy cannot have any appeal for India, so long as she remains deprived 
of the blessings of freedom and democracy. Theoretically, it sounds vei 7 plausible. 
But there are practical considcmtions which cannot bo disregarded by people 
whose vision is not clouded by prejudices. The practical application of this argu¬ 
ment is the refusal to help the defence of India even in the case of an attack oy 
Fascist powers. In a recent statement the Congress president said that the Congress 
would not defend India against Fascist invasion for keeping imperialist interests 
jntact. As if there was nothing but imperialist interests in India I But the refusal 
is not absolute. Time and again, the Congress leaders have expressed thde readiness 
to participate in the war on certain conditions. It is deplorable that the Government 
could nut find its way to fulfil those conditions. I'he attitude of Government may 
or may not be justifiable. But should we allow India to become a victim of Fascist 
aggression just to spite the Goverument ? 'J'bat is obviously shortsightedness which 
is equally, if nut more, deplorable. The Government may have its illusions ; but 
the fact is tliat India cannot Ire defended against an invasion either from the east 
or from tho west, except with enthusiastic and determined action on the part of the 
Indian people. Anything done for paralysing that action will amount to helping 
the following invasion of India. Will that contribute to the liberation of India ? 
Tlic present Government may disappear ; but the chances of the Indian people 
attaining freedom will also disap))ear. In view of those very simple considerations, 
tho political iustification of tho Congress policy cannot be regarded as at all valid. 

The moral jtiHtifu-aiioii is even less valid. Whatever may be the personal 
opinion of Gandhiji, practically all other leaders of Congress declared time and 
again their readiness to help prosecution of war. That being the case, it cannot be 
claimed tlial the (iongress policy is motivated by any conscientious objection. 
But assuming tlmt Congress policy is tbe application of tho principle of 
non-violence, it docs not cease to be any less harmful for India as well as for tbe 
rest of the world. In tliat case, tho possibility of the Congress participating in the 
war against Fascism, even for the defence of India, under any condition, should be 
ruled out. Should India follow tho leail of tho Cungross, and her attitude would 
inltuciico world ovoirs, tho result could bo easily imagined. Praotising tbe colt of 
nou-viulcucc, India would deliver herself as well as tlio whole of the world to the 
mercies of the Fascist powers, wlio are blatant votaries of brute force, A doctrine 
which is bound to have such a result cannot bo regarded as very noble and there¬ 
fore, is not at all valid as a iustificatiou for the present jioUoy of tbe Congress. 

Hki,I‘IN<] FABCIS'I’ VlCTOBY 

In cither case, whaicrer may lie the justification of the Congress policy, Uie 
result would be the same, namely, helping fascist victory. 'J'his implication of the 
Congress imlicy must, be clearly understood by all who want tho freedom of India. 
'J'hey should renlire tliat not one single country can remain free, or aspire to be free, 
ill the midst of a world doniiiiatcd liy tlie ciieinics of all tbe ideas of democracy, 
freedom and progress cherished by the modern humanity. Having realized that, 
they must act accordingly. They must act so as to prevent that catastrophe over¬ 
taking India. In tho prevailing atmosphere of emotional effervescence, whipped up 
by demagogic projwganda and deceptive actions, fundamental issues are confasra. 
They must be clearly formulated. 'J’oday, India must light not so much for attain¬ 
ing freedom, liut for preventing the destruction of the very chances of her being 
even free. The chances will be destroyed if tbe fascist powers come victorious 
out of this conllict. 'J'licrefore, for her own interests, if not for larger considerations, 
India roust contribute to the defeat of Fascism. 

A Sr.AVK MKNTAiaXT 

Tho argument ‘what can we do, if the Government does not give ns any 
opportunity ?’ betrays a slave iiieiitality, Bhortsigbteduess on tbe part of the 
Government should not compel us to take up an atliliido which will ultimately 
bo more harmful for ourselves. Moreover, if we realize the gravity of the danger 
of Fascism, and are determined to fight it, the Government cannot prevent us from 
doing so. As far as India is concerned, the fight must begin at home. The 
alarming growth of Fascist tendencies and the widespread Fascist sympathy 
under the cover of nationalism and anti-imperialism, should be combated by «U 
means. The realization of that responsibility must compel all, who sincerely stand 
42 
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foi freedom, democracy and progroea, to join hands with us in building up the 
Badioal Democratic People’s party, which rises to lead the Indian people to the 
cherished goal of freedom through active, voluntary and purposeful participation in 
the world struggle against Fascism. 

Anti-fascist EiiBMuNTs Mdst Get Togbtheb 

As against the Fascist conviction in a certain section of the nationalist 
movement and the widespread Fascist sympathy, fortunately, there are other Indian 
patriots and pnblie men who strongly disapprove of the policy of the Congress, and 
are prepared to shoulder the responsibility of combating tlie menace of Fascism 
and mcmilise popular support for the purpose. With their help and coo[jeration, 
the constitutional deadlock in the provinces can be terminated, and )H>pular opinion 
can be associated with the administration of the country, so as to counterbalance 
all resistance from the direct and indirect allies of Fascism as far as we are 
concerned. We antici)>atod the danger of Fascism even before the war broke out. 
Therefore, we shall carry on the struggle against this danger, wherever it is found, 
irrespective of the attitude of the Government. Hut in the face of the common 
danger, all genuine auti-Fascist elements must got together to act according to 
snob a plan as can be executed under tire given situation. Lot there be no illusion 
or wishful thinking. 

The majority party having refused to play the game, olhers must shoulder 
the responsibility or protecting popular interests by occupying the vacant ottice in 
this critical moment. It is immaterial whether Congress members of the provincial 
Lwislative Assorablies are outside or inside the jails. The fact that they have 
deaared their refusal to participate in the defence of the country is decisive. 
Moreover, they laid down the ollioe voluntarily and, having 8layc<l out of olSeo for 
more than a year, have at last sought refuge in jail. Given their ambiguous and 
doubtful attitude towards Fascism, it will be highly dangerous to welcome them 
back to power. We do not know how the Govemment feels about it. But we 
Indian anti-Fascists can no longer trust the Congress leailers. If their profession 
of noii-violeuce is sincere, they would act according to the advice of their patroii-saiut 
offer^ to the European victims of Fascist aggression. The more sincere they are, 
the more dangerous they will be. If they are not sincere, no reliance can be 
placed on their other professions. Therefore, no Indian concerned with the future 
of our country can auy louger hope that auy good will come out of the 
Congress policy. 

Emeiioency Ministers 

There need be no nervousness about the outcome of the general election. 
With ail the prejudices and the whisitoring campaign of the Fascist sympathizers, 
war resistance has no apiieal fur the great bulk of the population. They may not 
niiderstaiid the larger issues involved iu this war. But they can casiW see how 
they do not stand to lose anything owi-ig to this war. As a matter of f^t, they 
are ail deriving some benefit directly from this war. Ferbaps even that they do 
not realize, and many of them do not actually derive the benelit which they 
abould, under the given situation. Once they are made to see that the war is not 
injnriouB to them in any way, they will be completely immune from all anti-war 
propaganda, no matter by whom it is carried on. Further guarantee will be added 
by chocking war profiteering by the middle men, who deprive the present masses, 
for example, of the benefit of higher agricultural prices. The emergency ministries 
will see to that. 

As regards the composition of those ministries, also there need bo no misgiv* 
ing. Knowing that, before long, they will have to face the electorate, the 
miniaters will certainly do everything to guarantee victory at the polls. In such 
situation, any ministry will seek po(iularity, no matter whatever bo its personal 
composition. Moreover, there is absolutely no ground for the fantastic claim 
that there arc no patriots or well-wishers of the people outside the ranks of the 
Congress. In every province, tliere is any number of men and women who can 
bo entrusted with the popular welfare. As a matter of fact, record of the Oongreaa 
ministries is such as can be easily broken. No extraordiuaty talent or patriotism 
is necessary for that purpose. 

The election campaign will provide a splendid opportunity for a systematic 
anti-Fascist propi^anda. 'ilio masses of the people must be told what will happen 
to them under a Fascist r^ime. Once they are fully informed in that connection, 
they will be immune from the efiecls of pro-Fascist propaganda. Having known 
vhiit Fascism is, and what will happen to them if it comes, they will develop (he 
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psyoltological ntmospliere necessary for a snccessful defence 

01 India will bo created. There can be no doubt about the result of a general 

election held in tlie midst of that atmosphere. 

Muslim Liuoug Attitudk 

Having condemned the Congress policy as it deserves, it is necessary to make 
a few observations also about the attitude of the Muslim Ijeagiic, which has been 
causing misgivings. AlUioiigh leading members of the Muslim I,eagne favonr 
India’s participation in the war, and are actually cooperating with the war efforts, 
the ollicial policy of the organisation still remains rather nmbigudns. Most probably, 
that is a reaction to tlie Oongress altitude, lint in view of the fact tliat 
Muslim countries of the Near East are menaced directly by Fascism even today, 
Indian Muslims cannot remain indifferent to the danger. The solntion of 
the present political impasse very largely depends upion initiative on ^e part 
of the Mpsltm Ijeaguc. lu the absence of the initiative on the part of 
the Muslim League, Uie effort lor the formation of emergency ministries 

in the provinces does not arouse suilicicut cntiinaiasm. Hie otlier opposition 

groups arc doubtful about the attitude the Muslim I.«agne will take up at 
tire last moment. In tins situation, the rcsponsibilily to lead the entire 

country out of the crisis devolves ntion die Muslim League. All fighters 
for Indian freedom, wlio are not influenced by any communal considerations 
therefore, must appeal to the Muslim I,eagiie to rise up to die occasion. They are, 
however, discouraged by tho latest aiinoniu-cment dist members of the Muslim 
League will nut cooperate with other (loliticnl parties for ending the present 
constitutional deadlock unless die latter accept the idea of Pakistan. This highly 
controversial issue need not bo raised on die oceusioii of tbe inauguration of a party 
which is committed to all die general principles of minority rights. But 1 venture 
to suggest that no useful purpose will be served by creating di&cuUies for ending 
the present coustitutioiial ucaulock by raising issues which cannot possibly be settled 
immediately. 

Pakistan 

As far as the Radical Democratic People’s party is concerned, tho Pakistan 
scheme was adunilnated, its uulilical and constilntionol substance was incorporated 
in the programme of national reconstruction elaborated by the pioneers of our 
partv for adoption by the Congress. The ethnic and linguistic structure of India 
precludes the establishment of a ccntraliml democratic stale. India is bound to 
be a federation of autonomous units to bo built as far as possible on the basis 
of ethnic and linguistic homogeneity. This cniichisiou, deduced from the lealilies 
of tbe situation, eaiinot be avoided while framing die constitution for the demo* 
cratic state of India. 'J'herefore, the I’akislaii scheme should not terrorize 
anybody who wants democralic freedom. Ncveribelcss, for the moment, it only 
serves as a scare-crow. What is the use of obstructing the solution of immediate 
issues by raising a ilistaiit issue which cannot bo settled today, even if ail the 
goodwill in the world was there. 


The All India Congress Socialist Party 

Poona—25th. July to 27lb. July 1940 

Exeeative Committee’s Statement 


The Executive Eomrnittee of the All-India Congress Socialist Parly, after three 
days’ deliberations at I'ooiia from Uie 2eth to 27th July formulated its final views 
on the Delhi Itcsolulioii in die form of a statement. 'J'his statement express^ the 
party’s opiiosition to die Delhi Itesolution end its determination to prevent the 
Congress from actively parlici]iaiiiig in the war, Tho following is the text of 
the statement : 

‘•'Ihe Executive Committee lias noted with alarm die decision of tbe Oongress 
Working Committee, at iu last meeting at Delhi, to oiler support to tbe British 
Government in the prosccnlion of the war on certain conditions. It appesla to 
Oongressmeu to raise their voices against this dccisiuii and to strive to seeuic its 
reversal. 
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“For five years now, the Oongress has, at each snccessive session, declared its 
uncompromising opposition to the war, and its decision to resist actively any attempt 
to involve India in any imperialist war. When the present war broke oat in 
September 19H0 and the British Government declared India to be a belligerent, the 
A. I. C. G. meeting at Wardba retKirded its protest against India being dragged 
into the war against its will. Still the Congress did not take any precipitate st^ at 
that time, and invited the British Government to declare their war aims. In the 
meanwhile, the Congress stood firmly by its policy of non-co-o)>eration with the 
war efibrts. At the Wardha meeting of the A. 1. C. C. in October 1939, the Oon¬ 
gress Socialist Fart^ moved an amendment to the resolution defining its altitude 
towards the war, in which it was definitely indicated tliat only a free India eould 
finally determine India’s attitude towards the present war. 

‘Ihe British Government, true to its im|icrialist character, declined to respond 
to this invitation and the Working Committee felt compelled to call for the 
resignation of all Congress Ministries in the provinces ns a urst step in non-co- 
operation with the war. llie resignation of the Congress Ministries created a wave 
of popular enthasiasm and it was by the mass of Congressmen that Jlamgarh 
would set the stage for the coming struggle. That session reaffirmed India’s 
oppoMtion to participation in the im|ierialist war and gave the call to the Congress 
organisations to prepare for a mass movement. The assumption of leadership by 
Mahatma Gandhi at liamgarh was a clear indication that the Congress offer would 
not involve India actively into the war. 

“Now, however, the basic policy of the CongresR, of resistance to imperialist 
war, is sought to be abandoned by a majority of the Working Committee. 

“The Congress fi^dalist Farty has since its formation in 1934, made war 
resistance one of its main planks, when the war broke out, it advocated immediate 
and unconditional resistance to it, by the Congress, and exiioscd its imperialist 
(ffiaracter. It honed that the resignation of the Congress Ministries, which it 
welcomed, would be followed by active resistance to the war. 

“Government repression has taken a heavy toll of Congressmen thronghont 
the country, and, day by day, rmiression is getting intense. Among others the 
General Secretary of the Fatty, Comrade Jai Prakash Narayan and several of its 
members are behind bare. 

“At the Kamgarh session, a statement was made on behalf of the party lend¬ 
ing support to the Working Committee in the belief and hope that the call for 
prepartions for mass civil uisobedience would soon turn into direct action itself. 
Tlie Working Committee’s present stand shattem any hope of resistanco to the war, 
and opens up the prospect of actual support for the war, which the Congress stands 
pledgra to oppose. 

“Mahatma Gandiii and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan have dissociated themselves 
from this decision. In so far as such dissociation implies their opposition to any 
participation in this war, we are in agreement with them. 

“Despite any declaration that Britain would make regarding India, Britain 
would remain an imperialist power and Uie war an imperiaiist war. The latest 
illustration to prove that Britain is not fighting for democracy or for the freedom 
of nations against aggression, is the closing of the Burma Boad to China, thus 
assisting an aggressor against a fellow member of the League of Nations which is 
being attacked. In such a context the so-called National Government would, far 
from helping the masses, have as its main function more intense exploitation of 
the country, its resources and its manpower, and the giving of a democratic trim¬ 
ming to the British apparatus of repression. In short, a National Government 
under the Union Jack would be an anti-National Government. As Gandbiji has 
pointed out in the ffarijan of 7th July, 1940 : “The Congress has to make its 
choice. The temptation is irrcsislible. Congressmen can again become Cabinet 
Ministers. They may also bo Ministers or Members at the Cciitro. They will have 
an insight into the war machine, 'iliey will watch from inside (again to the extent 
allowed) the Englishman at work when engaged in a life and death struggle. 
They will have to raise crores of rupees and dispose of them in the war effort. 
If 1 have my way, I would have the Congress to resist the irresistible temptation 
and not grudge those who believe in the accepted method filling all these posts. 

“We cannot contemplate without grave concern tho prospect of Congressmen 
taking their places in such a Goverument. The various attempts of the Congress 
in se^ng clarification and finally a declaration on the. part of the British Govern¬ 
ment during the last few months have resulted in our not being able to devote all 
our energies to the task of preparing the country for the struggle for independence. 
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We feel that it ia time, we cried halt to the policy of aeeking eatiafaction of onr 
demanda from the Britieh Government and devoted all our energy to preparing tto 
country to wreat power from Britain. 

“Eveiita are moving so fast on the international atage that India might be 
called upon to face a grave crieia at any moment. If India ia to take full advan* 
tage of such a criaia, it can only be done if the reaiiaation of the exiateuce of auidi 
a aituatiou ia brought home to the Indian people and ibe meaua for facing the 
aituation are creatra witliont delay. 

“With thia end in view, wo anggeat, that immediate atepa ahould be taken to 
create an elTective organiaation at Nationai Qnarda tbronghoift the country ; to 
reorgaiiiae the Congreae Commitleea in aiich a way tliat Utey become effective in any 
emergency ; to prepare the people for the not too distant contingency when they 
will be called upon to summon a ConaUlueut Assembly to frame the constitution of 
a free India." 


The National Executive of the Socialist Party 
Bombay—18th. September 1940 

The national executive of the All'India Congreas Socialist Party dispersed 
at Bombay on the 18th. September after a flve-lioiir session. 

The situation that had arisen in the light of the new A.I.C.O. resolution was 
considered in all its bearings. 

Mr. A. /'. Siri/ta, the peasant secretary of the Congress Socialist Party, made 
a coropreliensive rctiort on the Kisan movement, with epecial reference to Bihar 
and U. P. ami the condition of sugar cnilivators in the provinces. 

Mr, M. Razi, secretary of the Bihar C. S. 1'., was elected a member of the 
national executive. 

Mr. Vusuf Metierally, general secretary of the party, reported on the condition 
of a number of political prisonera on hiiiiger-Btriko in the Montgomery jail aa a 
protest against, among other reasons, unsatisfaclory prison couditions. 

A resolution was adopted by the executive urging m>on Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, Prime Minister of the Punjab, to intercede in Uie matter immediately, 
meet the reasonable demands of the hongcr'Slrikers and bring about a just and 
swift solution of the imiiasse. 


The Bihar Socialists* Conference 
Dehri-on-Sone—7 th. July 1940 

Presidential Address 

"We, SoidalistH, should work ceaselessly to win over a larger and larger section 
of Congressmen to our programme and policies. The Raragarb resolution should 
continue to guide our steps and we, who owe loyalty to Uie great institution, the 
Congress, and to its whole objective of attaining independence, should grudge no 
sacrifice in helping our <!Ountry to march on Uie road to independence,” observed 
Mr. Yusuf Meherally, General Secretary of the All-India Congress IBocialist Party, 
in the course of his presidential speech at Uio Bihar Provincial Socialists’ Conference 
held at Debri-ou-Sone on the 7th. July 1940. 

Referring to the political impasse in India, Mr. Meherally said, "So long as all 
power is not transferrra to the Indian people, all talk of national government at 
the Centre is of no good. The only remedy is to transfer power to a popular 
government that has the necessary prestige and goodwill in the country to inspire 
confidence and loyalty and keep the peace. The remedy, therefore, is not to ask 
for a hotch-potch national govenimciit composed of all sorts of interests. It is 
only a government elected by the people that can effectively function. Onr duty 
to-day is to prepare the people to achieve such a government and not get mixed up 
in the masses of an unstable compromise. The specific dnty to-day before a party 
of action like the Coiigrese Socialist Party is to keep this idea dynamically alive 
before the people and to work for the adoption of tho programme of the party in 
addition to the conslrnctive programme of the Congress. This will consist mainly 
in acUvisation of ail Congress Committees, laying S|M>cial stress on Uie position of 
Uie Congress, clarification of onr attitude towards Couslituent Assembly and enrol¬ 
ment and trmoiug of volunteers." 
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Oonclnding, Mr. Meherally exhorted the ^ple to make sincere efforts to 
achieve unity among themselves for the larger and greater cause which was so dear 
to their heart. 

Besolntions 

The Conference considered the situation as it has developed since the Eamgarh 
Congress, both in India and in Europe and resolved that the policy embodied in 
the resolution of the Kamgarh Congress should still continue to guide our steps 
in this country. 

llie Conference welcomed the resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
regarding the war effort but expressed disapproval of certain recent statements 
of well-known Congress leaders seeking to tone down and modify the Kamgarh 
Congress resolution. 

The Conference expressed its appreciation of Gandhiji’s recent statement 
against Imperialist repression in Indio, but did not agree with him that civil 
disobedience should not bo launched while the fury of the war lasted. It felt 
Uiat the time had now arrived to put an end to the stalemate in the country 
and declare civil disobedience on a nation-wide scale. 


The All India Women’s Conference 

15th. Swasion—^Bangalore—27th. to 30th. December 1940 

Presldentlel Address 


The fifteenth session of the All India Women’s Conference commenced at 
Bangalore on the 27tb. December 1940 and con tinned for the next three days 
under the presidency of Bhrimati Rameshtuari Nehru who in the course of her 
address said 

In the social sphere, we have made an humble contribution towards the 
removal of evil customs and tlie obliteration of uiiiust laws. Amongst the many 
reforms that wo have urged are the removal of purdah and of early marriage, 
widow remarriage, abolition of the dowry system, equal moral standard for men 
and women ana economic independence of women. Our methods of work have 
been propaganda by means of meetings and conferences, but some of us have 
urged the necessity of legal enactments for the removal of these practices. I 
personally feel that conversion is a surer and better method of reform than 
compulsion. Compulsion even with the best of motives leads to bad results. In 
the matter of reforms, the law can be used only as an aid, helping the reformers 
to press in their points where unnecessary obstinacy is displayed. Had the Child 
Marriage Bestraint Act been backed by intensive and widespread propaganda, its 
success, in spite of all other draw-backs, would have been ensured. 

Brain'S of Women 

We have advocated radinal clianges in the personal laws particularly of the 
Hindus, and have demanded that the law with regard to inheritance, marriage, 
guardianship of the children and other matters should deal equitably with the 
rights of women. We want that polygamy should be intr^icteil by law and 
divorce on specific conditions should bo introduced amongst the Hindus. Bills 
embodying these reforms have become a normal feature of our legislatures but 
few have been destined to bear the test of the anvil and become the law of the 
land. A more drastic method of dealing with these uniust laws is indicated. 1 
agree with the suggestion made by some of our members that an equitable com¬ 
prehensive law based on tbe equality of the sexes should be enacted even though 
Its adoption by individuals in place of the present divergent laws of the community 
may be voluntary. 

Acts for the suppression of immoral tralBc, for the protection of children, 
for the abolition of Uio Devadasi system and for various other purposes of a 
similar nature have been demanded by us and are now on our statute books. We 
have tried to do some investigation and organization work .amongst working 
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vomeii &nd have embodied thdr demands of better housing, ante-natal and pre¬ 
natal maternity benefits creches, nursery schools, etc., in our resolutions. 

Removai, op Untodchabii.ity 

Removal of untoiichability is my own subiset and I can say from experience 
that work in that sphere is most purifying. It brings ns nearer to the realization 
of Ahimsa, it helps us to see ourselves in the true norspoclive as perpetrators of 
terrible injustices on a vast community lor which each one of us is individually 
and collectively responsible, Harijan servhte, like the worship of God, lifts one 
morally to a higher plane. It is like the redemption of a crushing debt which 
relieves the soul of its heavy burden. A little contribution made towards the 
removal of uulouchability, a little efiort made to bring light and cheer into the 
dismal life of these victims of our oppression will lift ns as individoiils and as 
a nation to a high level. 1 invite all sister delegates present here and through 
them the women of tho whole country to make the experiment and test the truth 
of my assertion. This is not the place lor me to give practical suggestions for 
work. I have been making suggestions throughout llio last many years. Not much 
direction is needed when tlie h<^rt is given, it knows how to make its own way. 

I, therefore, make a general ap|)ca1 for women to take up this work as their very 

own. Borne ot our branches are doing a little in that noimection, and I am grateful 
to them. But much greater elTort is neeilcd and I am sorry to observe that 
women’s contribatioii to tho work is not anything to be proud of. We 

may not forgot that the uuhievemont of our freedom is impossible 

till I have rectified tide great wrung. The awakening amongst the^ Harijana is 
growing very fast witli the education they are receiving, but tho prejudioes of the 
caste Hindus arc not dying out witli tho same rapidity. This breeds a resentful 
attitude amongst the Harijam which weakens tho growth of the whole nation. 
Even from the t)oiDt of view of national freedom, untouchability must go. 

CO.MUUNAI. Unity 

Communal unity is another allied chosen subject of the year. Its achievement 
for our national advance is as fninlamontal os the roraoval of untouchability. The 
nature ot this problem boars alliinty to the problem of untouchability. If anything 
it is perhaps more acute and requires more delicate banding. It is a mixture of 
political, economic and religious elements made complex and difficult of solution 
by the presence of a third and interested tmrty, Bnt wo may not put the 
blame on the third )inrty and seek absolution of resimnsibility of ourselves. The 
vei 7 fact that ibe third parly succeeds in creating or augmenting schism 
amongst us shows our weakness. For the removal of that weakness, 
ways and means must bo found. The Women's Conference has done a considerale 
amount to bring the women of all communilius on a common platform. I can 
vouch for the fact that amongst us tboro are no distinctions of caste or creed. We 
do not even remember which religion or community we belong to. On the platform 
of the Conference we are just women serving tho cause of women and the mother¬ 
land, lint we have not yet been able to take this amity and good-will further than 
the boundaries of our Conference. Wo ought to make an effort to do this. One 
point which I would like to bring to tho notice of the delegates is that the number 
of our Muslim minnbcrs and delegates ie very small. Groat attention should be 
paid to increase their number and I request my Muslim sister delegates to make it 
their B|)euial concern for the next year. Without their earnest cooperation this 
work cannot be accomplished. The end of the year must show a large increase of 
Muslim members on our registers. That in itself will bring the two sister commu¬ 
nities a step nearer, 

Cottaor Indobtbibs 

From tho economic group one of the subjects that I have chosen for oommeut 
is ‘Cottage ludnstrios.’ We may not lose onrselvcs in academical discussions on 
the comparative merits and demerits versus large-scale industries. Wo may only 
remember that under tho present conditions, cottage industries in India are 
a necessity. It is through them alone that the starving millions can get their 
duly broad. Our time should, therefore, be spent in devising means for their pro¬ 
motion. The starting of training centres, of sales doimts, propaganda and several 
other ways are open to us ; but the moat effective way is personal patronage. Kbadi 
of coarse is the centre of all village industries. There are not many kh,adi ve$aeim 
amongst our members. I appeal for a impectable place for khadi in the wardrobes 
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o( oar members. Khadi is an acqnired taste and its beauties can be nerctived by 
onltivaUon. Even its roni^hness has a cbarm. It is lif^ving to the poor and 
peacegiviog to the rich. An assorably of women, dressed in pure white khadi is a 
feast to the eye. Khadi is a symbol of our love for suppressed humanity, it is an 
expression of our will to be free. Members of a nationalist organisation like ours 
should consider themselves morally bound to wear khadi. And closely connected 
with khadi is spinning. Sacrificial spinning is as ennobling as Harijan seva. Every 
turn of the wheel and every thread that is spun brings one nearer to the masses. 
It breeds a mentality which smarts under the ininstices of the current social and 
economic systems and strengthens the determination to change it by non-violent 
means. I, therefore, appeal to our members to take to daily saciiiioial spinning 
which will automatically make them supporters of khadi and of village 
industries. 

Hoosing 

The paucity of houses in India is astounding. In a country of nearly four- 
hundred million inhabitants, the poor have hardly any houses to live in. Only 
those who have travelled widely in the interior of the country and have closely 
studied the question can have an adequate idea of the sufferings caused to men and 
women on account of lack of houses. Overcrowding in cities is particularly deplo¬ 
rable. Hundreds of thousands of people spend their lives cramped 
up in hovels called houses by courtesy. It is not within our 
scope or within our power to make up for this deficiency. But 
we can do something in arousing social conscience against this evil. We can 
remind the governments and local authoritieB, the rich and the educated classes 
that it is their responsiblity to take the dumb toiling millions out of this veritable 
hell. lack of money should make no excuse. The need is so imminent that if 
no other means are available, money should be borrowed for building purposes 
by governments and local boards. Go-oporativc housing societies should be 

J iromoted by the people themselves and moneyed people should bo pursuaded to 
nvest their money in housing schemes. ITonse rents should bo regulated by law 
to prevent the worst type of exploitation. I have aeon landlords ming enormous 
rents ranging from Be. 4 to 8 tot tiny little dingy onc-roora tenements without 
any amenities. This sort of exploitation must be stopped forthwith. Owners of 
agricultural lands should be compelled by law to give decent houses to their 
tenants. The duty of our Conference is to bring these facts before the public and 
to persuade them to rectify this great wrong. 

I must now say a few words aliout non-violence in which we have repeatedly 
declared our unflinching faith. An Indian women’s organisation could do nothing 
less. Non-violence is inbred in an Indian woman. Bhe carries its impress on her 
soul. The traditions in which she is brought up, the deprivations she has to go 
through in life, the aartakars with which she is born or her inherited genius—all 
make ner a suitable medium for the expression of non-violence. But that which 
hu been so far latent, has to be made patent. At present nn Indian woman’s 
non-violence savours of the non-violonce of tlie weak and the helpless. As such it 
is worthless. It requires a conscious training to turn it into the non-violence of 
the strong, without which it cannot acquire the power to resist vice and violence. 
In the practice of non-violence in life Mahatma Qandhi expects more from women 
than from men. Let ns by constant effort at self-purification make ourselves 
worthy of this trust, 'rbe best training centres for non-violence are our own 
homes. Bnt a searchlight has to be turned ever inwarrds and a constant watch 
kept on ourselves to make sure that from day to day the bonndaries of our family 
ate extending and the mother’s heart is constantly getting bigger to bring within 
its compass we whole of humanity. 

Our responsibUity is great. We should never forget that lip-service to a cause 
is worse than no service at all. It weakens ns as well as the cause. 'Truth and 
honesty demand that we should practise what we preach. I, therefore, commend 
it to our members to give serious thought to the ways and means of realizing 
non-violence in their individual lives. I would suggest a serious stndy of 
Gan^ian literature. The extension of non-violence from the individual to 
the group, its application to national and international matters is a new 
expenment with a technique evolved by Gandbiji in the laboratory of his life in 
which all throngh he has experimented with truth. It is a glory and a privilege 
to be born in ms time and be his contemporary. We most do all in onr power 
to deserve that privilege. 
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Resolutiong—Slid. Day—Bangalore—28th. December 1940 
Faith in Non-Violkncb Affiambd 

The Conference to-day adopted a resolution on war, afiirming its faith in 
non-violence and appealing to the women of the world to throw in their full weight 
of tlieir moral fonie on the side of permanent world peace. Srimathi Bamestoari 
Nehru presided. The resolution, which was passed by a large maiority, aft® two 
hours’ disunssion, ran as follows:— 

“This Conference views with the utmost distress the continuance of war in 
various parts of the world. It expresses its horror at the cruel 'suflering inflict^ 
on innocent people, at the loss of human life, at the destruction of great centres 
of learning and priceless treasures of art. at the colossal waste of weallh and above 
all, at the hatred eiigoinlercd in the hearts of men. It once more ailirms its fiutb 
in non-violence as Ihe best solution of the world’s ills and appeals to the Govern¬ 
ments of all nations to put aside their wca)>ons of destruction and seek peace in 
ways other than war. It api>culs to the women of the world in particular to 
throw in the full weight of their moral force on the side of permanent world peace. 
Such peace is im|>ossib1e without a new order based on social justice and equality 
of nil nations. It, therefore, recognises that Uiore can be no world pcaeo till India 
and all otiicr subject nations attain their liberty as the first and logical step 
towards the ntlainmcut of the ideals for whitdi Britain has declared sue is at 
war. This Coiifcrcnee cannot but deplore the snlTering of all peoples whose fr^om 
has been taken away from them and it reiterates that war can never solve any 
problem.” 

Discussion on the Resolution 

The original rosoIuUon was movod by Mrs. Ammu Swnmiuathan (Madras) and 
was split into three parts for the purpose of disenssiou and voting. The 
resolution ran: 

“This Conference views with Uie utmost distress the continnance of war in 
various parts of the world. It expresses ita horror at tho cruel suffering inflicted 
on innocent jicople at tlio loss of iinmnn life, at the destruction of great centres of 
learning and priuelcHs tnuisures of art, at the cotossal waste of wealth, and, above 
all, at the hatred engendered in tho hearts of men. 

“It once more affirms ita faith in non-violence ns the best solution of the 
world’s ills and appials to tho heads of all nations to put aside their weapons of 
destruction and seek peace in hiiinano ways. It appeals to the women of the world 
in particular to throw in tho full weight of thmr moral force on ^e side of 
Itermaiient world jieace. 

“It expresses its keen disiippointmcnt at Britain’s failure to recognise India’s 
free status which would Im the first and logical step towards the attainment of 
freedom of all nations and world democracy, for which Britain has declared she 
is at war." 

ilrs. Ammu Suaminathnn said that the resolnlion was merely a reiteration 
of the resolution passed ut Alhdialiad and at their half-yearly meeting this year. 
Bbe felt strongly that the women not only of India but of all countries should 
unite and try to bring jicacc in lliis world. 

Mrs, Vidyu Pun (I'unjiih), sa^onded tlie resolution. 

I'lie firts part of the resolution was passed unaniniousiy. 

Mrs. Billimorut (Bombay), moving an umenilment that the second part of the 
resolution be dropped, said that as a creed, non-violence might be an ideal. Butin the 
tlic present state of world afiairs, non-violence would not avail against the aggres¬ 
sors. People of all t'hadcs of opinion in India had agreed tliat aggression should 
be put down. I.lavii<g dune that, they should render all help, moral and otherwise 
to the cause of irntting down aggression. 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay), seconded the amendment. 

Non-vioi,bnue—A WoRi,D Issue 

Srimati K, D. Tiukmaniamvia (Mysore), Miss 'J'hakuri Lakhani (Sind) Miss Sha- 
radamina and Mrs. Amir Hassnn (Hyderabad) siipporled the amendment, while Miss 
Vilasini Bhenoy (Madras) and Mrs. Kameswsrarama (Mysore) opjiosed it. 

liajkumari Amrit Kaur, opposing the amendment, said that the Conference had 
accepted non-violence on more than one occasion. It had been said tliat non-violence 
was a party or politi<.-al issue and was, as such, not within the bounds of the Con¬ 
ference. On the other hand, she would say that it was a world issue. Q'he world had 
come to-day to a sorry slate because of the violence which permeated every country. 

43 
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Bbe would ask them, in the name of celigion, not to encourage violence. She denied 
that any religion stood for anything but non-violence. Non-violence was not a new 
thing. It was as old as God himselC, because God is love. Indian women, born in 
the tradition of non-violence, had to show a way to the world which was destroying 
itself because of the cnlt of violence. Could war ever end war or solve any problem 7 
History gave a decided *no’ to that question. Was not Hitler to-day a result 
of the last war 7 The honour of India and tlie honour of womanhood w.as at Stake. 
She would not like the Conference to stultify itself in the eyes not only of this 
wuntry bnt of the entire world by accepting the amendment. 

Sajkumari Amrit Kaur said, in conclusion, that in the name of religion, in 
the name of humanity, in the name of Indian womanhood and the womanhood 
of the whole world, they should try to bring about a state of alTairs in which every 
exploitation, every cruelty, and every war would cease and they would live at peace 
with each other. They could not do this if they stood for war. They must stand 
for non-violence, if they were to live at nil. 

Mrs, Billimcria's amendment was tlicn put to vote and lost. 

Mrs. Shiva Itao brought an amendment making two verbiil changes in the 
second part of the resolution. The nraendinent was accepted. 

Mrs. Billimoria nc.vt moved another amendment that the third part of the 
original resolution be also dropped and Mrs. Doctor seconded it. 

Mrs. George (Cochin), Mrs, Nav.ir IJnssaiii (Madras), Miss Bannerii _ (Bengal) 
and Mrs. Hussain All Khan (Hyderabad) spoke Hni>portii)g Mrs. Billimoria’s 
amendment, Mrs. Billimoria’s amendment was then put to vote and declared lost, 

Mrs. Shiva B<u> moved another nineudment which was carried in the end 
(amendment is contained in the resolntiou given above). 

Mrs. Shiva Jiao said that this war was bound to bring in a new social order 
in which the equality of all nations should ho recognised. There could never be 
world pence as long as there were difTcreoecs, and ‘naves’ and ‘have-nots’. 

Miss Rewka Devi seconded the amendment and Mrs. Cousins, Mrs, IJrmila 
Mehta and Mrs. Veukataraman (Andhra) simke supporting the amendment. 

Mrs, Cottshis sitid that the Conference had expressed its desire for freedom 
for India both at its last opeu session and at Allahabad and on those occasions the 
snblcet was not viewed as a political or i>arty question. Bhe had always wished 
that India should bo a free country just as her country (England) was. It was 
far from just on the part of Knglaud uot to Imvo given India the substance of 
freedom at this time. 

lotdy Rama Rao opirased Mrs Bhiva Rao’s amendment and preferred the 
original clause. The amendment was then put to vote and carried. 'The resolution, 
as amended, was then declared carcicsl by a big mniority. 

GOSPOI.BNC1S lll!S01.U'ri0NB 

In the beginning, a resolution of condolence was moved from the chair on the 
demise of Uis llighncss Bri Kiishaaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Mnliaraja of Mysora 
and His Highness Bhi Narasimlmraja Wadiyar Bahadur, Yiivarnia of Mysore and 
it was passed unanimously, all stauuing. 

Another condolence resolution was passed on the demise of Dowager Lady 
Oowasji Johangir. 

Reports were read on “Adult Education ’’. “Cliild Labour”. Indigenons In- 
dnatries”. Traffic in Women and Children”, Harijan Work”, ‘ Constilulion of the 
Conference” and “Indians Uverseas” lleimrts were also read of the Ail-India 
Women’s Education Fund Association and the Lady Irwin College for 1940 and 
of ^e liaison officers hi England, Bouth Africa imd India. The Conference 
adjourned for the day. 

Resolutions—3rd. Day—Bangalore—29th. December 1940 
Fbomo'i'iku 01' Communal Mabmonv 

The need for the removal of illiteracy bv the introduction of free compulsory 
primary education for all boys and giris and tor tlie promotion of communal unity 
was stressed by the All-India Women’s Conference at its plenary session to-day, 
Brimati Ramesbwarl Nchrn presided. 

The Conference discussed the rcimrts of various sub-committees, and on the 
basis of their recommendations adopted euitablo resolutions. 

The Conference adopted the report on communal unity submitted by the Group 
Conference which met yesterday for the purjiose. 'The report viewed, with utmost 
disttees, the lack of communal harmony which was eating into the vitals of na- 
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tional life and urged on all women to make a contribution which was theirs by 
nature and bring concord where discord now prevailed. The report urged that no 
government of municipal aid in future should be given to communal institutions 
and appealed to the newspai>erB to do their best not to indulge in communal 
propaganda. 

The Conference viewed with the utmost distress the forces of communal disoord 
which “ore disint^rating the national life" and called upon the women of India 
“to make a s|)eciai contribution to the rebuilding of society upon permanent 
foundations of co-operation and goodwill and ]ieace.” • 

By another resolution, Uie Conference called upon all the A. T. W. 0. branches 
to establish 'Lilerae.y Jjcagues’ of mcmlmrs and non-momlmrs of the conference, 
who will start and iinaiico literacy centres as well ns train teachers for the work. 
The Conference urged that tlio Government and Municipal bodies should co-operate 
and give every iinancial aid to the literacy Longues. 

The Conference carried a resolution moved by Mrs. Cousins favouring Mon- 
tessori system to be introduced on a wide scale. 

Mrs. Uruiila ilohla and Mrs Bilimoria were declared elected as General Becre- 
tary and Treasurer respectively of the Conference for the coming year. 

Resolutions—ith. Day—Bangalore—30th. December 1040 
I'EVELOPMENT OP COTTAttE iNDDSmiES 

The four-day session of the Conference concluded this evening, Srimathi 
Sanrnhwari Nehru presiding, after the reports of the several snb-committ^ 
were discussed and the Conference expressed its views on several important 
subjects like removal of unlouchabilily, laws uOectiiig marriage and divorce in 
India and the devcioptneut of cottage industries. After discussion, the report of 
each committee was put to vote and then adopted. 

The Committee which went into the question of the development of cottage 
industries was of the opinion that if collage industries were encouraged & 
question of the economic independence of women would bo solved to a large 
extent. TIte eommittce also api)caled to the members to use band-made articles 
and cloth for their iMirsonal and home needs. The Committee also suggested that 
there should be set up improvement committees in every town and District and 
money allotted every year for elimination of slum areas in towns and for 
building model cott^es for villagers until such time as every person bad a 
proper roof over his bead. The Committee also recommended that schemes for 
the provision of pure water-supply, proiier drains and sanitation bo taken up as 
well as instruction to the people in the matter of personal and general hygiene. 

In Uie matter of increased op|>ortunitic8 of economic independence the 
following is necessary ; compulsory primary education, vocational training, 
improved legal rights, Health Insurance Act, facilities for work for part 
time workers, equal pay fur equal work and improved legal economic atatua 
of the wife for her work as a homo maker, i.e., legal claim to a certain 
proportion of her husband's earnings. Without much disciission, this report 
was nnanimonsly adopted. Mrs. Kamalamina Desapps (Baugnloro) was the 
Chairwoman of this committee and Mrs. Rabmatullah and Mrs, Budha Mazumdar, 
the Becretarics. 

REMOVAI. op UNTODCHAmi.lTY 

Under the presidency of Srimathi Ilameshwari Nehru, the sub-committee of 
the Conference produced a report on ‘Untonchability’ to the Conference. The 
committee pointra out that it was the the duly of all Conference members and 
branches to redouble tluar eiForts fur tlie removal of untonchability. 

The committee recommended among other things, that each member should 
keep at least one liaiijnn ns a domestic servant for work other than sanitation 
that they should invito Harijans for social and religions functions and, if possible,’ 
odopt one family and serve as its god-muUtcr, that separate quarters for Harijans 
should bo discouraged in order to remove from this unfortunate section of humanity 
the brand of inferiority complex, tliat educational facilities should be given to 
Harijans and in particular to the women and that all schools, hospitals, hotels, 
wells, temples and otlicr such public places should bo opened for the untouchables. 

The Municipalities and Government and oUter local bodies were asked not 
to give grants to cdueatioiml institutions which did not admit Harijans. 

Mrs. Aiyasha Jiihi (Travaucore), Miss Malthe (U. T.) Lady Rama Rao, itTra 
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B. E, Singh (Punjab), Dr. Ratnamma Isaac (Mysore), Sii. Nanjamma (Mysore), 
Mrs. Mendon (Cochin), Miss Bbagat, Sri Saradamma (Travaucore) and Mrs, Parekh 
spoke in sup^port of the recommendations of the committee. 

lAdy Rama Rao, yrhilo cougratuiating the Mysore Government and tlie people 
on their efforts to better the lot of the Harijans, observed that she had heard that 
most of the temples were not accessible to Uie Harijans. “liet Mysore wake up”, 
Lady Kama Rao observed, and remedy Uiia defect.” She also asked the Mysore 
delegates to say whether they were prepared to keep in tlieir houses as domestic 
servants Harijans, Several delegates raised their hands in approval of this. 

Mrs. Menon of Cochin observed that the Government and the public were 
doing a lot of good work for tlio uplift of the Harijans in that State. There was 
a misapprehension that because there was tcmple'cntry in Cochin, the Harijans 
labours under great social disabilities. Temnle-entry would come in a way which 
would do more honour to the Harijans, it sliould not come as a sort of concession. 
There was a special officer to protect the rights of the Harijans, 

Miss Bhagat suggested that the AlLIndia Radio should include pre^rammes 
of special interest to the Harijans. The report was then adopted. 

MAUKIAOE AMD DiVOUCB LAW 

The special commitco of the Conference which considered the laws affecting 
marriage and divorce in India and submitted a report to the Conference, concerned 
itself with Dr, Deshmukh's two Hills on Separation and Divorce and the necessity 
of a comprehensive enquiry into the Hindu Law with a view to making it just 
and equitable to women. The committee felt that the Bills of Dr. Deshmukh were 
defective and would give rise to a lot of confusion. The committe felt it desirable 
that the question of legal separation and that of divorce should bo dealt with in 
two separate Bills. 

In regard to Dr. Deshmukh’s Bills, the committee suggested some alternations, 
viz., the custody of children should be left to the discretion of tlte court—the 
mother being given the preference ordinarily j and (2) maintenance should be given 
by the husband to the wife and for each child separately. The ponp felt that 
the Divorce Bill that was drafted at the half-yearly meeting held at Baroda 
in 1933 covered all the demands and therefore it should be given full consideration. 

The committee also suggested that the Government of India should be 
inform^ by a resolution urging that no piecemeal legislation be undertaken and 
that the Enquiry Committee to bo appointed by them should be asked not merely 
to look into the Bills before the Assembly, bu t to make a comprehensive enquiry 
into questions of marriage, divorce and property rights of Hindu women as a 
whole and to take evidence from the All-India Women’s Conference and other 
representative women’s organisations, r,. » , • . r. ^ . . 

The committee further suggested that Mr. V. V, Joshs of Baroda and at least 
two women nominated by the A. I. W. 0. should be on the personal of that 
committee to be set up by the Government of India. The members suggested from 
the A. 1. W. 0. were Rani Lakshmibai Rajwade, Mis. Asaf Ali, Mrs. Lakshmi N. 
Menon and Mrs. Sharadaben Mehta. 

It was also suggested that a sub-committee should be appointed by the 
Conference to draw up a Memorandum to bo submitted to the committee, wiw the 
co-operation of all the Branches. The report of the sub-committee was then thrown 
open for discussion. , , . , . , , 

Mr, VilasiHi Devi Sbenoy (Madras) supporting the recommendations said that 
in ancient days, the law of Divorce did exist in Hindu society, Mr. B, Shiva Rao 
(New Ddhi) farther supporting the report appealed to the members to endeavour 
and secure the support of these members of the Central Ijcgislative Assembly who 
happened to reside in their respective areas, so as to ensure the passing into of 
tiie Bills referring to the rights of women. Begum Hamid Ali referred to some 
short-comings in the Bill drafted by Dr, Deshmukh. Mrs, Ammu Sivaminathan 
(Madras) said that all suggestions would be made in the mcmoiaiidum which 
would be very comprehensive. 

'The report of the sub-committee was then put to the vote of the House and 
passed, 51 voting for and 7 against it. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

Mrs. Lakshmi Menon then announced that Lady Mirza M. Ismail, Lady Rama 
Rao, Mrs. Vijayalaksmi Pandit, Mrs. Ammu Swaminatban, Mrs. H. C. Mukherji and 
Mis, P hai-odnlwn M^ta had been elected as Vice-Presidents of the Cbnference for 
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year 1941. This Biinounceracnt was received with lotid cheers. Mrs. Unniiia 
Mehta and Mrs. Billimorin wore elected Secretary and Treasurer respectively of 
the Conference for the new year. 

When the Conference reassembled in the afternoon, Mrs. Billimoria read the 
report of the Group on Civic OYainitii;. The report stressed the need for teaching 
civics in schools and even in colleges and requested women to help in enforcing 
the bye-laws, wherever tlicy e.xistcd for abolishing beggary. In recommending 
adult franchise for women for (dvic and other institutions, the report mentioned 
that men and women should Iw! taught to take an intelligent interest in the 
esercise of the vote. Bpeakiug on the report. Mrs. Itajen Nehru and Mrs. Doctor 
referred to the great part tiiat womenfolk eonld play in creating civic consciousness 
in the citiseiiB. The report was ])ut to vote and adopted unanimously. 

The Conference passed a reauintion n-qnesiing tiie Government of India to 
grant permission to Madame and Monsinr Montessorie to hold their training 
courses in provinces other than Madras also nndcr conditions obtaining in Madras. 

Mrs. liillimoiia read out the statement of accounls for the year, which was 
adopted by the Conference. 

Peesident’s CoNOT-UDiNa Remaekb 

Srimathi RamahwaH Nehru, in winding np the proceedings, made a strong 
appeal to the delegates to make tlie Conference a success by carrying out the 
constructive work proposed by it tlironghont the year in their respective places 
and thus do a real service to the peojde oi our country. Much was not done 
by specchM. Everybody could do some real service to the people in their respective 
stations in life. 'I'hc women employed in educational institutions could serve 
the country by teaching the pupils as to how best they could serve Uio country ; 
some could bcl|> through money if they could spare it ; some could help by taking 
to spinning in their leisure time and so on. 


The All India Medical Conference 

Seventeenth Session—Vizagapatam—27th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


The importnn<!e of original res^rch to bo undertaken by the members of the 
medical profession in India was emphasised by Dr. a. 8, Ray presiding over 
the seventeenth session of the Atl-ludia Medical Conference wbicn commenced 
at Vizagapataro on the 27th. December 1940. 

Dr. Ray prefaced his observations with a brief history of the Indian Medical 
Association. He pointed out how in a comparnlively short time from the initial 
250 members the organisation bad to-day nearly 150 branches with an ever- 
increasing membership throughout tlie lengtli and breadth of the country. The 
growth from small beginnings into an influential organisation was a message of 
nope and encouragement for members of the medical profession in this country and 
should strengthen their confidence in its future. Tlie resolutions passed at ita 
annual conferences were not mere mechanical repetitions but were so many 
milestones, in the history of the province, of the Association. Detailing the activities 
of the Association Dr. Ray narrated its work in relation to the Medical Council 
Bill, the Simon Commission report and evidence before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, the Drug Enquiry Committee and the Income Tax Amendment Biil 
of 1938, the Drugs Bill of 1940, and the Schemes of Medical Aid. 

In the reorientation of things which was bound to take place after the War, 
Dr. Roy hoped, the Indian Medical Association would be giveu its rightful 
place in shaping public health policies and measures of the various Pro^ncial 
Governments as well as the Government of India. In this connection he would 
very strongly urge that in all fntiire cabinets of the Provincial Governments 
the portfolio of ihe Minister of Health sbonld be given to a member of 
medical profession. 

Relating to the question of retention of the Indian Medical Service in civil 
employment Dr. Ray said that the present war bad fully confirm^ that the 
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retzntion of the I.M.S. in civil employment na war reaerve wna only a myth and 
il it not hftd been fot the ^ct that Indian medical men had voluntoeicd in larj^e 
numbers to aorve in the present war the number of I.M.S. olRcera which were 
kept in civil employment as war reserves would never have been sufficient to cope 
with the situation. 

Adverting to the question of amalgamation of the Indian Medical Association 
and the All-India Medical Liceiiliales Association Dr. Ray held that it was a 
oonsummation devoutly to be desired. The nctsession of strength to the amalgama¬ 
ted body would j-endcr its iniliieuco almost irresistible, no medical man could 
afford to remain outside it and no authority could fail to give its oar. The 
introduction of the All-India Register would i>ave the way for all class distinctions 
in future. Of happy augury, however, is that the fusion of these two Associations 
would turn meanwhile into a strong and united body working for the cororoon 
welfare and highest good of the country. It was for the lenders of both these 
Associations to consider seriously whether the time for further hesitation had 
not paased. 

Mepioat, CouNcn. op India 

The Medical Council of India was constituted now more than six years 
back with a view to further the cause of ‘higher’ medical education in India. 
Its twofold objects were firstly to secure a uniformity of the standard of medical 
education in the country and secondly the establishment of a system of reciprocity 
with foreign countries for rccognilion of medical degrees. In tlie words of the 
late Sir Vazli Hussain, these objects were to secure “elUniency at homo and honour 
abroad.” So far as efficiency is concerned although the Council claims that Uie 
object is now on tlie way to fnlfilmcnt as most of the Indian universities are 
following the curriculum laid down by it, in my opinion efficiency cannot be 
complete unless the training of 80 per cent, of the medical practitioners in India, 
via., the licentiates who do not come under Urn fold of the (founcil, also rais^ to 
the uniform minimum standard laid dowu by it. So long ns tins is not done, the 
claim of efficiency will bo a mere eye-wash. Rcforc I finish this portion of the matter, I 
think a word of caution on my part will not be taken amiss. In our crara for imitation 
modeis. we are sometimes apt to forget tho peculiar deeds of our country in the 
light of the social and economic conditions prevalent here. All ideal ^ucational 
eystema must be broadbased upon tho character of the soil and must not be mere 
transplantation from otlier countries. These considerations are sometimes apt to 
be lost sight of. If, therefore, tliere arc 'some deficiency still left in oiir medical 
edneation, it is because wc have not been able to co-ordinate our knowl^ge of 
what is best in others with the true requirements of our country. 

Pobt-Graddate Traininu 

POTSonally, I am against over-crowding of the syllabns of study during the 
collegiate period because it is more productive of evil than good. Specialist study 
should always be left over till after graduation the students can make tiieir choice 
in the light of liking for special subjects. All that should be done at the outset is 
to give them a good, all-round, general knowledge of medicine, snrgery and midwifery 
with special emphasis on hospital practice. It is often complained that the student 
has hardly any time to properly assimilate the training imparted to him as be has 
to attend classes from morning till night and the authorities of the colieges some¬ 
times find it extremely difficult to fix a time-table in order to accommooato all the 
different subjects that are crowded in the syllabus. While I am not in favour of 
such overcrowding of the syllabus, I feel that there sbonld be more facilities for 
Post-Graduate and special courses by the universities so that the graduates may 
avail themselves for training in Post-Graduato and Scientific subjects. This is a 
matter which has been very much neglected by our universities with the result 
that our graduates are compelled to go to foreign countries for such training. In 
the matter of distribution of services also, preference is given to those ijossessing 
foreign degrees. The fault does not lie with the foreign degree-holders but with 
our universities for not providing scope for necessary training. This is a very 
scrione fault and I hope our universities will soon mend it by setting up post¬ 
graduate and special courses in the different centres of education. 

Bkoiprcittt with FoRiaM Countries 

With regard to “honour abroad”, tho Council soon after its inauguration 
tried to enter into a scheme of direct reciprocity with 27 countries. Many of them 
dtd not reply, four of them, New Zealand, Malta, Burma and New ^ugh Wales 
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agmsd in the first instance to reciprocate directly with us, though two of them 
BubsMuently withdrew ; and fourteen countries intimated that tliey would recognise 
pur degrees only so long as they continue to bo recognised by the G.M.O, This scheme 
IS what has been aptly termed by Ur. B. 0. Ray ns ’’Indirect reciprocity” as it kept our 
Council tiwl to the apron strings of the U.M.C. 1 am glad to say that the Council has 
now seen the futility of _ continuing this form of reciprocity and recommended 
its withdrawal an(l_ establisliinent in its place of a Qe>mral Kcciproeity Board for 
the pur(>o 80 of facilitating reciprocity on ‘‘hononraldc" terms lietweeu India and 
the various countrios constituting the British Conimonwcollh of i^ations. 

noNouR Akroad 

While it was asserted that the Medical Conncil would bring honour abroad, 
we have seen how in tlio matter of reciiwoe.ity most of the countries refused to 
enter into direct relation with the Council. A country can never have honour 
abroad _ unless it has sororeign political atatiis. Tlic only other way by which the 
reputation of raolical profession of a country may l>o enhanced in the outside 
world, is the meusure of contribution which it makes to the stock of human 
knowlaige and to its advauuement by original rcsenrcit. We slinll never be able 
to secure this recognition iiiilcss members Iiolonging to onr profession engage in 
irorks of such original nature that ilio value of our contributions in these 
directions will Hceiiie fur us not only honour abroad but also world-wide 
recognition. Unfortunately the original coiilribnlion wliich the Indian medical 
profession has so far Ikscii able to make in the domain of medicine is very meagre 
and, in consequence, the csumalion in which our profession is held outside India 
is not very high. The causes for this among others seem to be firstly, neglect of 
the Indian Uuivoisities to stimulate medical research ; secondly, failure of the only 
other organisution, vi/., the iiKliun licsearch Fund Association to command public 
conlUlcuce and stimulate _ the spirit of research and original work in the minds of 
the members of the profession. While tlio UnivcraUics here spend decent sums to 
encourage origiuat work in sciences like i'bysics. Chemistry, Mathematics, etc., 
they have done very littlo to endow reseandi scUolarshiiw or research fellowships 
in the (Uirercnt branches of medicine or stimulating research under their Faculties 
of Medicine. It is a pity that while India can claim with pride sona liks the 
late Sir J. 0. Bose, Sir 0, V. Raman, .Sir F. C. Ray, Ur. Bhstnagar, Dr. Si^a 
and late Mr. Rninaauiam who linve mado their mark in tlie world’s estimation in 
the domain of pure Hcieuce, she has none escept Brohraachary, Chopra and a very 
few others who Inne been able to attain ilistinction in the realm of medicine. 
Tliis is a state of airaiis of which any conn try ought to lie ashamed, and 
particularly India, whore genius and scientific talents arc by no means wauling. 

Faucity in tub Fibi.u op BIhwoat, Research 

If any one goes through the records of iiivcsUgnlions carried out by the 
workers uudoc the Jiulian Research Fund Assoi'iatiou, one will be snrprisM to 
find that although lingo sums of money arc spent annually, there is hardly any 
work of outstanding merit which can hold out before the world as epoch-making 
or as creating a laiul-mark in the science of medicine. Research can only grow 
in an atmospiiero of freedom and, if genuine research workers are to be attraeted 
to tikis Fund, the stnfl'y oilicial-conlrolled air of the place must make room for a 
freer atmosphere. Unless the workers are given more latitude and fre^om not 
only in the choice of their work but also in the manner and method of their 
invesUgatioiiB, I am afraid this slate of alTiiirs is bound to coiiliunc. Here 1 would 
appeal to the rich and wcli-to-do people to do their duty to the country by 
encouraging research by their private clkaritics. 'J'bcre never was any dearth of 
philanthropic people in India and, if their charilics liave hitherto ilowed in other 
directions, let them now How in the direction of medical research—a direction wUch 
has unfortunately been very much neglected in the past. 

Tub War and Drdo Industry 

The War has bronglit many a new complication in its train both in matters 
of national and intornaiional inkportaiice. Bet wc are not concerned hero so much 
with dieir political and economic ctrects as wiUi their direct and immediate baring 
on our own problems. The dillieulty of getting medicines from countries on whiw 
India used to deiiciid so long is being experienced by all of us here. The old 
stock of such medicines as are still feft are cither rigorously controlled by the 
Government or sold at prohibitive prices. At one stage, there was a wild attempt 
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at profiteering which, thanks to the prompt action taken by Uie Govemmrat at 
the instance Of the public and oiir profession, has now gone. But the hardship 
BtUl expenencod by the people as a result of storage of supply and inflation of 
prices is by no means inconsiderable* It would ordinanly be expects that war 
^nditions would give a flUip to the manufactiinng industries of the country 
including the chemical and pharmaccudeal industry but the restrictions and 
inhibitions of imports apply as much to manufactared products as to essential 
raw materials, plants and maoUinories. As soon as the war broke out, our 
Association set up a sub-committee to deal with the proWem and it did some 
valuable work In this coiineotion by publishing a list of Indian substitiites for 
drugs and m^icincs manufactared by the belligerent coiintnes. But I sbould 
like to suggest hero that a permanent committee consisting of iiidnstnalists, 
economists and cxiierts should bo immediately set up to go more fuHy into the 
question of drug manufacture in Indio. Wo have yet a long way to traverse in 
order to make India sclf-suilicient in tlic matter. 

Nkkd ou an Indian Puarmacopobia 


Where a drug has been scioulirically prepared and tested, no matter whether 
it be of Ayurvedic or Unani system, there is no reason why it shoiiid not find 
0 place in the pharmacopoeia. It is high time that India had a pharmacopoeia of 
her own which should not only include drugs of western systems but also those 
drugs of Ayurvedic and Unaiii preparation whose theraiientic and pharmacological 
values have been proved. 1 draw the attention of our Univcisitics and pharmaco¬ 
logists to this matter. 

Nationad Hbalth Inspbancb 

Pressing bard on the attontion of our l^islators is the question of pulilic 
Health Insurance with which is necessarily bound up that of rural medical 
aid, improvement and extension of hospitats or dispensaries generally. It angnred 
well tiiat as soon as provincial autonomy b^au to function in the provinces, 
the attention of tliose govern inoiits wore turned to Labour, 'I’enaucy aud various 
other legislations meant for improving the economic condition of the people. 
While werefoTo tlicre was much to congratulate these Governments on the success 
of those measures, 1 caunot but cmpitasisc tliat there was one aspect of the ques¬ 
tion that did not uufortnnatcly receive tho same attention tiiat its importance 
warranted. I am referring to the introduction of a system of compulsory National 
Health Insurance. In a country like ludla where Malaria, Tuberculosis and other 
endemic and epidemic diseases arc so rampant and account so largely for the 
devitalisation of our people, the question of puliliu health must be given precedence 
in ail eiforts to improve tho material conditiou of tho people. Wo have unfor¬ 
tunately no official statistics to show tho c.xtcnt of annual economic loss that the 
country suflers as result of these diseases, but if the figures were available, one 
could assume they would be simply staggering. 

A Oasb nob India 


But what is nearer to the point is tlie institntioii of some scheme in India 
that at little cost will bring medical aid to ail who desire it. I have in mind some 
such scheme as that of tlie panel system of England or Us French counterpart— 
some scheme that gives doctor a living and at the same time is within tlie means 
of at least the lower middle class iMople. It appears to mo that a suitable scheme 
of this nature is not impossible of acceptance in India. If, for instance, in regard 
to mill-hands aud such people, the cost is shared between the Government em¬ 
ployers and employees, the share of each will not be found to be prohibitive or 
burdensome; nor even it the scheme is extended to the rural population. We 
have discuss^ various asiiects of this qnesUon in committees and in our journal, 
and Provincial Governments arc not unaware of the views expressed. It is not 
a proposition that a iwivato body can tackle and we can only press the matter again 
on the attention of Ine various Governments concerned. We had also communicated 
our views on the matter to the Congress Economic Planning Committee. 

Tubbuculosis 


So also when we turn to tuberculosis, it is so much to bo deplored though 
here the gloom is relieved by the valiant effort rondo by Her Excellency the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow to raise a crore of rupees for the King Emperor's 
Anti-taberculosis Fund. Her Excellency’s effort has served to focus public 
but it will be readily understood that the sum actully raised is hardly 
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ad^aate when apidiod on an India wide basis. It is still being disonssed how best 
this money should be laid out. I personally feel that mere multiplication o£ T.B. 
Clinics aiid propaganda are not tlie only effectual means of tackling a oolOs^ 
problem like this. While dispensaries aud clinics are important, more maltiplioation 
of them will not servo the puriMso. Curtain beds should be available for incur^le 
cases in the hosiutals of the districts from which the patients come so as 
to prevent them from over-crowding the cities in the hope of getting accommodation 
in the hospitals and thereby infecting citizens. It suonld be remembered 
that segregation of one ])atioiit saves nearly 20 others from infection. 

The inciden ce of tuberculosis in India is fearfully on the increase and the 
figures of mortality which must exceed 3 lakhs on the lowest oomputation, are 
daily ascending by leaps aud bounds. Aud yet strange as it is, national cons¬ 
ciousness dues not seem to have licen roused to appreciate Die magnitude of the 
danger that threatens us. Iluw vast the problem is and how pitifully inadequate 
has been our effort to meet it, will be evident from even a 8U)>erficial comparison 
with wluit the iSo'.'iet iiussia iuis already done in the matter. There are in Russia 
to-day .'iOO sjiccial tuberculosis hosititals; nearly 5,000 dispensaries aud clinics 
dealing with early diagnosis and treatment; Ki.OOO sanatoria; 11,000 couvalesccnt 
honicB and one lu'iuiu- propliylucturiiim on the PiipworUi model in each industry. 
If this is what has been done bv .Kiissia with a )X)pulatiou of 183 millions 
only, how much more needs to bo done by India with a (lopulatiou of nearly 
400 millions V It seems therefore tliat wo have nut yet touched even a fringe of 
the wliole probiem. 

Tiik State ahp its Fcinotionh 

If the word 'Government’ has found frequent expression in the course of this 
short address, it ia because the cxiiericuce of the world teaches us that is is only 
by the State tliat ihcHc larger issues can be successfully dealt wi^. Indeecl, 
many of our problems in Tiidia, oven our meiUcal and public health problems, 
have to wait on the solution of larger |x)1itioal and constitutional issues. Ana 
when Uicso are in ferment, it is hardly a time for coustcuctivo work. The imper¬ 
fectly constituted provincial Governmeuts are too much racked with communalism 
at present. All this offers a serious stumbling block to the solntion of many Indian 
questions, medical and otherwise. Theso apparently must await a freer political 
atmosphere and 1 have no doubt also, a thriving economic situation in which the 
necessary finance will he forthcoming. 

WAE AND TUB MEIHOAIi FbOFISBSION 

The medical iirofession nil over the world stands on a somewhat different 
footing from the rent of the combatants in the war because it has to render aid 
to the sick and injured irrcsiwctivo of whether bo is a irieud or foe. That is 
why apart from all controversial (lolitics about India’s partiei(>alion in the 
war efforts, the 1. M. A. as soon as Iho war liroke out, not only issued pamph¬ 
lets on treatment and prevention of air-raid iujiiries but also urged mmcal 
men all over India to render every assistance to the Government in this 
direction. It must bo sullicicntly realised that to-day war is not merely a 
matter of first lino Ircnchcs and large battalions of soldiers but the organiza¬ 
tion of the entire rcsouiccs of tlie country, bringing civilians, women and children, 
into the combatant area. The aerial bomb and torpedo drop wi^ the impartiality 
of rain on soldier and civilian alike. In a world gone mad with the lust of killing, 
how far can we see, to what extent can wo plan 7 Wo cannot see too far 
ahead in the circumstances of to-day. We must simply cany on holding steadfastly 
to the hope that human nature will soon be seen to better purpose. For our part 
we plead no special virtues. We arc doctors but wo are Indiaus at the same time. 
We see around us an iiilinitiidc of waste and human suffering. We cannot forget 
tliat out of every 1,(X0 infants brought in the world, 488 die before the age of 10 ; 
that 1(10,000 mothers die of chiUUiirth of which 80 per cent are proventible deaths ; 
that the average expectation of life in India is only 26 years ; that death rate 
reaches the figure of 64 million, that 36!),(XX) succumb to malaria each year and an 
equal number if not more to tiiberculusis ; above all, that one third of our popu- 
latiod do not get a square meal in the day. 'What the 1041 census will reveal 
we cannot say but these figures arc startling enough. So much, so very much, 
of the waste aud suffering is proventible. 
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The Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

New Delhi—10th. November 1940 

The Pregldeotlal Address 


The withdrawal of the leceat order under the Defence llcj^tlation prohibiting 
publication of matter calculated directly or indirectly to foment opi^itiou to the 
Buccesful prosecution of the war was mentioned by Mr. K. Srinivasam, Managing 
Editor of tiio ‘Hindu’ in his opening address, at New Delhi on the 10th. Novembw 
1940 as President of the Newspaper Editors’ Gonfeteuoo. In the course of his 
speech, the President said :— 

"Until a few days back, our relations witii the Government in India -wore 
oharacteris^ by a spirit of unstinted co- 0 |)erat.ion from almost every responsible 
newspaper belonging to every shade of political opinion. We have, all of us, without 
a word of dissent, helped the Government in ibcir propaganda for their war effort 
in all possible ways and have allowed out columns to be devoted to the publica¬ 
tion of reports of speeches and to long statements by odicials and non-officials 
aimed at a vigorous prosecution of the war. We have gone farther, in permitting 
a generous use of space in our ndverliHcment columns, often without payment and 
in some cases at concession rates. Those services, rendered, I need not remind 
you, under diflicult circumstances owing to the rapidly rising prices of newsprint 
and the serious curtailment of the hv/s of our papers, ought to have served as 
suflloieut iudications of our good faith oven under the present trying conditions. 

En?RCT ON EnrroKS 

*Tt was with amazement therefore, that all of us were greeted with the order 
issued under toe Defence of India Regulations which, if conformed to wonM re¬ 
duce toe position of an editor to that of an inanimate automaton. The conditions 
that were sought to bo imposed by that order were such that no self-respecting 
editor could submit to them. We have, therefore, met here to-day to take counsel 
together and agree upon common action in order to preserve our rights, which arc 
fundamental to the maintenance of a free and independent Press. This conference 
has become urgent now because of toe political deadlock in India and the utter 
inability of the Government so far to solve it to the satisfaction of the people. 
The Government have without qualinoation, acknowledged the help they have so 
far received from the Press throughout toe period of toe war. 

But toe continued drift in the policy of the Government and the consequent 
worsening of toe political situation have upset the ei}nilibrium of those in charge 
of toe administration, and as a result we nave been served with on order whicn. 
it is said, is aimed at preventing exploitation of newspapers by the sponsors of 
toe Satyt^raha movement. A little introspection on Die part of the authoritira 
would wve shown them that it is they themselves, who are atteraniing to exploit 
toe political movement in tiie name of efforts to win the war. The charge that 
toe Batyagraha movement is pro-Uitlor and therefore, all publicity relating to it is 
fomenting anti-war activity is niaiiifcsliy unjust and cannot be accepted. We must 
make it plain tliat wo cannot and will not be parties to the suppression of all nor¬ 
mal politietd activity in the name of too war. 

Liueuty or The Pkbsb 

"It may be said in reply that for toe duration of the war we must allow our¬ 
selves to be governed by methods associated with dictatorship and all talk of 
liberties of the citizen or tlie Press in a crisis is nonsense. May 1 remind those 
who may be tempted to a<iopt this line that in the summer of this year, when an 
invasion of Britain seemed imminent after the Frcncli collapse, Major Attlee declared 
in toe House of Commons that under all circumstances, the Press would be free to 
express its views witoout official interference 7 But we have not, in this country, 
a National ^vernment, based on too will of the people, which according to another 
Cabinet Minister, Sir John Anderson, is the surest safeguard for toe liberties of the 
Press as of the individual. 

"'rhe abseuce of a National Government at the Centre and administration under 
Becrion 93 of the Goveniment of India Act in 7 provinces, ore the greatest handi¬ 
caps to a Buccessful war effort. In the conditions, which are prevalent to-day in 
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&is conntry, reatrictionB on the Preea, devised by an irresponsible executive, are 
bound to bo destructive of free expression of opinion basol on the publication of 
impartial and true reports appearing in the PresB. It is a hopeful sign that the 
authorities in Delhi have reiic^nixed the necessity for securing the co-o))eration of 
the Press and are now prepare to meet ns in overcoming our difflculties. We 
may at tlie outset reiterate that it is far from our iiiteiitiou to create difficulties 
for the Qovernment or impede their war effort. 

“Our sole concern is to conduct a newspaper free to express opinions frankly 
and to that end factual representation of eveiils in the widest sense must be 
allowed. 

“We roust have a body aiialogons to the Ministry of Information in England 
which will take rounsel and act in co-operation with a body of responsible journidi* 
sts in Delhi as well as at the provincial centres. The Qovernment must have 
fidl confidence in and trust us to conduct ourselves properly as responsible mem* 
bets of the public. 

‘‘We in India are painfully aware of tlio many differences in the political 
sphere. But 1 am glad to feel that in regard to the liberties of the Press differen* 
ces of outlook or opinion are not likely to divide ns. A free Press with a full sense 
of responsibility must be allowed to function, and it is our business to suggest to 
the Government the right and only method of approaching us to help them in win¬ 
ning the war. 

“Since preparing this speech I am glad to say that the Chief Press Censor 
in Delhi got into touch with roe and communicated to me that the recent o^er 
issued under the Defence Regulations is to be withdrawn. 

ResoIaUnaa 

The Conference ptiaaed among others the following rcsolntions t— 

“This conference welcomes the change thus indicated in tiie attitude of the 
Government of India towards the Press and desired to point out that even from 
the point of view of the Government the results tliey seek are best achieved by a 
policy of trust and co-uperation instead of minatoi^ directions. 

“This conference therefore urges on tlic Govenmient of India that they with¬ 
draw such regulations or restrictions ns bearing heavily in the Press in the discharge 
of Uieir legitimate duties to the public in order to revive and restore tbe atmos¬ 
phere of confidence that prevailed between the Government and the Press until 
recently. 

‘'Tbis conference desires to stress that it is the duty of the Press Adviser also 
to advise the Government of Uie best way of ensuring cordial relations with 
Press and to this end it is his duty to see that orders to iournalisls in tbe mofussil 
are communicated with due courtesy and consideration. 

"This All-Indiii Newspaper liditors' Conference appoints this subject committee 
as a standing committee to represent their interests in relation to tlie Government 
for the duration of the war and autboriacs them to appoint sub committees at the 
Centre and in tbe provinces as and when required for the above purpose including 
recommendations to the personnel of the advisory committee. The President is 
authoriised to co-opt memhers to the Standing Committee at Ms disertion.” 

The following will constitute the Committee Tbe ITcsidcnt (Mr. K. Sriniva* 
san). Mr. T. C. Ghosh, Mr. Arthur Moore, Mr. Mabadev Desai, Mr. C, R. Srini- 
vasan, Mr. Devadas Gandlii, Mr. C. S. Rnngaswami, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. Kama 
Rao, Mr. Desk Bamlhu Gupta, Mr. Saranldas Gandhi, Mr. P. D. Sbarma, Mr. A. 
B. Iyengar, Mr. S. Natarajan, Mr. I’olhau Joseph, and Mr. Jagau Nath Rawath. 

The following mcmliers were co-opted Mr. Francis ww, Mr, 8. W. Bustin, 
Mr. Kali Nath Ray, Mr. Krishna Ram Mehta and Mr. 8, N. Masnmdar. 

The meeting further urged ^at various punitive measures taken against 
certain newspaiiers^ucb as the Sainik and tbe National Herald, be reviewra by 
Government in consultation with the Standing Committee, 



The Eastern Group Conference 

New Delhi—25th. October 1940 

viceroy’s Speech 


liie EaBtenr Group Conference was opened at Now Delhi on the 2Bth. Oetoher 
1040 by the Viceroy in an austere and ousinesslike setting bereft of colourful 
ceremonial. The following is the full text of his Excellency’s speech at the 
opening of the Conference 

Gentlemen, the need for a conference such as this has long been apparent 
to those who have studied the organizaliou of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
for a protracted war ; and from the ready response to the invitations which I was 
recently authorised by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to 
send out, 1 judge that other empire Governments in this part of the world are 
as eager as the Government of India to make the conference a living pact of our 
war effort. India may congratulate herself on her fortunate gcograpliical position ; 
for her the occasion is historic, and on behalf of my Government and the people 
of India 1 extend a very cordial welcome to the visiting delegations. 1 also 
welcome the Ministry of Supply mission whoso opportunate arrival in India will 
enaUe the conference to benefit by tlie advice of Sir Alexander Roger and his 
colleagues. I am glad, too, to think that we shall have available to ns the advice 
of the strong and representative body of non'ofiicial advisers from India who are 
present here today. 

Detbbmination to Poor. Otni UBSotjacua 
I would not have it thought here or elsewhere that the holding of the 
conference implies any failure of tlie members of the 'eastern group’ of empire 
countries to help one another in the war effort. Indeed, we in India have been 
much impressed by the eagerness of other empire Governments to help ns, and we 
hope that wo for our part have dona onr best to meet suob demands as they have 
made upon us. What the conference does imply is something very different—a 
determination not merely to help one another, but to pool our resources so that 
we as a group of Governments and countries put forth the greatest material 
war eimrt that we can. 

UROKNOY OB THE CoNFiaiBNCB 

The idea underlying the conference is by no means new « it arises from the 
Imperial Conference of 1937. But its urgency has been borne in upon us more 
particularly daring the past six months. Many of the countries represented here 
played a great part in the war of 1914>18, contributing without stint men, money 
and material. In that war, however, material resourres, though of great importance, 
were considerably lees important than they are today, and it is probably true that 
the outlying empire countries concentrated very largely upon man-power and the 
simpler forms of cauiproent, relying upon the highly organized industries of the 
United Kingdom and her allies to do the rest. When the present war began we 
knew that conditions would be very different, but we could not foresee the fall of 
Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium : and the destruction of Prance as a 
military power and ally in Europe. The British empire is now lighting alone, and 
must not only find the men and material to defend the United Kingdom against 
invasion, but provide for the defence of her outlying members, and for the equip¬ 
ment of the remnants of the forces of her conquers allies. 

Almost Unkiub in Foutical Experience 
This conference, therefore, while having a precedent In the Imperial Conference 
of IDS'?, nevertheless falls into a category almost unique in the political experience 
of the British Commonwealth. It represents the active collaboration of a part of 
the Oommonwealth in the interests of the whole: it implies that those 
parts of the empire which lie east and sontli of Bnez are about to investigate 
^e assumption of new responsibilities, which will lighten the burdens on the 
mother country at a time when she is preoccupied with diflicnit problems 
peculiar to Uie present phase of the war; and it reflects those qualities 
pf resiliency and adaptability which are a characteristic feature of our 
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jwlitical institnUonB, for it means that those units of the Commonwealth which are 
situated in the eastern hemisphere are ready and willing to associate themselves 
with policies in which aelf-interest and seff'asBertion are relegated to second place 
in face of the meoance that is confronting the Commonwealth as a whole. The 
spread of the war in the direction of the Middle East cannot disrupt the pnliiiAfi 
integrity of the Commonwealth, because that integrity is rooted in freewm and 
justice which are the comiionent elements of that political philosophy which im¬ 
bues ali sections of the Commonwealth. 

OoR First Plain Duty 

A thr^t to any part of the Commonwealth is a threat to the whole and the 
immediate danger la being faced at present in the mother country. In tiiis situation 
our first plain duty is to relieve the United Kingdom of such of her burdens as we 
can bear ourselves, and I suggest that we can best do tliis by preparing a joint 
scheme showing dearly how far, viewed not as individual governments and countries, 
but as a group, we arc capable of meeting our own war needs and of supplying in 
increasing measure the war needs of the United Kingdom. 

Task of the Comfbrbnce 

‘The task of the conference is, in brief, the preparation of such a scheme, and 
my Ooveriimciit and I are under no illusions as to the complexity of our delibe¬ 
rations. All or almost all the countries represented here are producers of raw mate¬ 
rials ; some are fortunate in possessing more or less wholly organized industries ; 
and some are able to manufacture munitions of war on a fairly large scale. It will 
be for the delegations to declare the strength and weakness of their respective 
countries, aud for the conference as a whole to say how far the deficiencies of one 
country can bo made good by the actual or potential surplus of another. It is 
possible that iu respect of certain items of supply no planning may be needed ; 
Dttt there will, 1 believe, be room for ])ianniiig and 'rationalization, over a very 
wide field. The omference clearly cannot stop short at recommending a compara- 
tivclv easy exchange of raw materials aud manufactured articles ; it will have to 
consider the position of the particiiiating countries as a group and the brat meUiodB 
of making the group self-supporting. You may find when you come to consider 
the establishment of new manufactures, that it is convenient Uiat one or more 
countries within tlie group should concentrate upon particular items, and that 
some general allocation of industrial responsibility will be inevitable. Again, you 
may find that all die countries in the group are diort of certain esseulials, and tbs 
means of sccuriug these will have to be planned. 

Expert Assistance Availarlb 

The procedure by which the conference will approach and solve these impor¬ 
tant problems is, pi course, for the conference to daudo. Many of tlie problems to 
be discussed are, in tlicir detailed aspects, a matter for experts, and I should like 
to make it clear that my Government iniciids to make available to individual dele¬ 
gations aud to the conference as a whole all tlio cxiicrt sssistanco at its command, 
whether of an ollicial or non-o(Iic,ial character. India is frequently described as a 
bureaucratic ceuntry, but we rely greatly l>oth in pence and in war on the cootiera- 
iion of organized industry, and 1 ncknowfcdgc now willi gratitude the readiness and 
generosity with which Indian industry has responded to oiir wartime nccris. TTio 
services of experts engaged in industry have been at our disposal from the first, 
and 1 am glad to think that so many of the gentlemen who have devoted so much 
time and riiought to production proIdemH since Uio war began have come to Mew 
Delhi to advise the conference snu its various committees. Unr own official experts 
are also available, particularly on the more specialized side of mnnitioiis production 
und 1 am sure that I am speaking for Sir Alexander Hoger when 1 say that his 
very capable team will give all the help they can. 

A Cl,EAR Enunciation of Poucy and Trinoiples 

It would be idle to expect that the scheme to be drawn up by this conference 
will be so complete and detailed that it will leave nothing to be settled by the 
participating eountrics. It will, we all hope, be a clear enunciation of policy and 
principles, bat there will inevitably be a great mass of detail to settle after the 
conference disperses. One of the objects of the conference is therefore to considra 
the establishment of a standing committee to see that the conference policy is acted 
upon with promptitude and energy. Whether this committee can be of real use, 
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u my Oorernment believes, what coantriM should be represented upon it, and 
when it should be established are matters for the conference to consider. 

Discussion on Wioeii Economic Issues 

What 1 have said so far relates entirely to war supply and the conference 
will doubtless deal with war supply and nothing else. We know, however, that 
wme visiting ddegations desire to make use of the facilities available here for the 
discussion of wider economic issues, and my Commerce deportment will be most 
ready to undertake .such discussions with them. 

Knowledoe op India’s Capabilities 

^fore I leave you to your deliberations, let me add that if the members of 
any delegation desire while they are here to see something of this groat country, 
with its grrat resources of raw materials and its growing industries, my Govern* 
ment will be only too glad to provide the necessary lacililies. This is not an 
oopasmn for salesmanship or advertisement, and there is serious work ahead of us 
all. But some of those present may, as the deliberotions of the war conference 
proceM, find it necessary to acquire at first hand some knowledge of India’s 
capabiliucs ; and others who can spare the time may wish to carry away with them 
impressions not limited to the restricted circle of New Delhi. 

Sympathy and Admiration for u, k. 

I have said that there is serious work ahead of us all. The brunt of the war 
has BO far fallen upon the United Kingdom, and our hearts go out in sympathy and 
admiration for the steadfast courage of its people, and of those who have been called 
upon to defend its shores. If this conference enables ns to do more than wo have 
yet done to pro^t the life of the Oommonwcalth, if within Ao next few mouths we 
are able to feel that our united efforts are enabling us to exert our undoubted strength 
to the full, then we shall not have laboured In vain. 1 am satisfied that we havo 
It In our power, working together, to make towards the common cause a contribution 
which is destined to be of the greatest valno and twbich may indeed prove to be 
decisive. Bnt if results of the highest value are to flow from our joint endeavours 
it is evident that our contribution must be timdy as well as sulficieut for, in war’ 
speed is near to victory. 

New Conception op Commonwealth Ideals 

As I have already indicated it is a new conception of our Commonwealth 
ideals which will be reflected in your delilierationa here. There is something signi* 
ficant, even dramatic, in the thought of Great Britain bravely bearing the brunt 
of the enemy’s attacks while her kinsmen and assouiated peoples in the east are 
marshalling their forces for that ultimate victory which will bring an end to aggres* 
eion and to toat depravity of the soul which accompanies totalitariniiisra. Ihose 
empires of the past which have fallen have generally fallen from some inherent 
defect from within. 

That is not likely to be the fate of the comity of peoples represented by the 
British Commonwealth. The British elements within that comity have a common 
heritage to defend, and the sister peoples associated wito it also derive their aspira* 
tions from the traditions we seek to uphold. Together, we represent varying degrees 
of that political philosophy which fiermeates the whole, but the common denomina¬ 
tor of all is faith in fremom and a belief in those things of the spirit which make 
peoples truly great Thus what we seek to do here is not something that will 
redound only to credit as individual units of a world wide empire ; rather should 
it reflect the firm expression of our living faith in the splendid beriWo which we 
enjoy as members of an association of liberty-loving peoples. 


Delegation Leaders* Statement 

New DelU—260i, November 1940 

The following statement was issued by the leaders of del^ations to the 
Esstem Group Conference from New Delhi on the 25th. November 1940 

“With the meeting of the <15tb November 1940, the deliberations in Delhi ot 
we Esstern Group Conference come to an end, but the work which those delibera- 
thms have been designed to forward may be said only now to have been b^n. 
The disenesion that have taken place and the coutacis that have been eetabliwed 
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have been of the greatest value. Our report, we trust, will prove to be the 
sterling point on an intensive industrial war onort of very great importenee. It is 
difficult to overestimate the vaiue of the countries represented of the opportunity 
we have had of examining the supply problems affecting the countries of the 
Eastern Group Conference and of considering how best war effort can be forwarded 
over an area of such profound imixirtence. Between them, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Sonthern Rhodesia, Kenya, UgaiidfL Taiy;<uiyika, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nayasaland, Zanzibar, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Hong Kong and Palestine^ 
have a pwnlation of 416 millions, and their combined imports and exports amount 
to £lii00,000,000, Australia is already all out on an immense programme. India 
and South Africa are both on the same way and the various other participants 
are ready and willing to take orders tor munitions of all kinds and use sud) 
machine tools and facilities as they have in their countries. 

iNTEttciiANOfi OP Information 

Already the interchange of information between the several delegations has 
brought to light important facts and promising opportunities of whicn most of 
ns at the opening of our proceedings were entirely unaware, while daring the 
weeks that we have been together it has already been (lossible, by corrmating 
surpluses in_ equipment with the existing requiremouts, to supply important 
deiiciencies without waste of time, of undue call ou the shipping space. 

Appointment op Rkpubjentativb Stanpino Body 

The report which wo have prepared embodies our conclusions. But the work 
which the conforente has begun cannot end with the submission of our report; for a 
report can do no more than make rcuoramendations and indicate the possible lines of 
enquiry. It is for that reason that we liai u rucoiumcndcd the appointment in India of 
a representative standing body, winch would continue the work of the conference and, 
within a defined field, coordinate supply, idan production and assist in arranging new 
sources of production. Such a bo<ly can not nc established by the conference itself. 
For our recommendation, like all oikor recommendations included in oar report, is a 
matter for the consideration and decision of the iiarticipating Governments, though 
it is our hope os a •louforcuco that our proposals will meet with their support 
and acceptance. 

We feel strongly, however, that it will not bo in the public interest, or in the 
interest of furtliering war effort that while our recommendations are under con* 
sideration the secretatiat organisation placed by the Indian Government at the 
disposal of the conference and already in being should be wholly dispers^. 
Pending a decision liy the Governments concerned as to the establishment of the 
representative standing body which we have proposed, it roroains important that 
there should be some temporary machinery to collect and to transmit information, 
to deal with the records of the coiiforcncc, to handle enquiries relating to the 
conference and to its reconimeiidatious promptly and adequately, and above all to 
preserve continnity Iietwcon our work and mny representative standing i)ody that 
may bo established, which will, of course, set up its own secrctarint and organisation 
aimrt from the India i Government. We have carefully considered how best to 
ensure this. Few of the delegations are in a iiosition to leave any of their membera 
beliiiid them in India, In the first place, no delegation is in a position to 
commit its Government to the acceptance of any particular recommendation of 
the conference. 

Apart from that, many of the members of the conference have urgent and 
important work to do in their own countries where csch, ns his first duty, will 
report to his Government ui^ioii the particular subjects willi which he has bwn 
specially concerned during the work of tlie various committees of the conference. 
In these circumstances, wo have requested the Governmout of India to retain for 
the present such {lortion of the conference secretariat as may be needed for the 
purposes we have muiitioued above pending a decision on the establishment on the 
representative standing body proposed. Wo nro glad to say that this reeomroenda* 
tion had been accepted by the Governmout of India. 

More Effective Mutoai, Intboration op Resodroes 

llie Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, in the inspiring meseage which 
he addressed to us ou the opening day of our session, bade us look forwaid to 
the day when the forces created by our efforts, both East and West, advance 
together for the final overthrow of the powers of evil. Our object baa been, a gnin 
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]n the Prime Minieter’s words, to pUit tlie more effective miitanl integration o( the 
resources of all our Governments in the Eastern hemisphere. We realize to the 
full that in the short time availalilc to us we may have fallen short in many respects 
of the ideal which we set ourselves. Rut we feel no doubt that this Assembly of 
representatives of so many widely scattered Governments can hope to make a con> 
tribntion of real value to the fnrtucring of war effort. The problems we have had 
to deal with have been of great imtmrtance and great complexity. We have done 
our best to make full advantage of the opportunity wo have had. We are well 
aware that there may be many respects in wluuh the proposals we have put forward 
will call on further serntiny. for modilication. But wc are confident, for all that, 
that the work of tliis conference, the contacts established during it, and the greater 
understanding which emerge from it of the difficulties and the potentialities of all 
the participating countries, will bo of deep and real significance and value in the 
prosecution of the war and the attainment of the ideals which are common to us 
all. And throughout our dclii)erations we have been profoundly conscious that, 
having regard to the genernt war position, spccrl in execution is a spirit essential in 
all that we have aonght by our lalmiirs to forward. 

(8d.) Walter Massey Oreeno, I’aw 'fun, H. .f. Hnxharo, G. 0. S. Corea, 
Phillip Mitchell, D. J. Blosa, Muhammad /afrnlla IGiiin, Nortbiint, Alexander 
Roger, J. Duigait, Major General G. Walsh, F, R. G. Iloare, Major General 
F. E. Harris. 


British India and Indian States 

All India States’ Peoples’ Conference 

Standing Committee Besolutlon—Bombay—1st. July 1940 


A resolution calling on the Rulers of tire various Indian States to confer 
complete responsible government on their subjects was adopted by the Standing 
Committee of the All-Jndia States’ Peoples’ Conference, which concluded its sittings 
at Bombay on the 1st. July 1940 under the presidency of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
The resolution runs as follows 

“The Standing Committee desires to draw the attention of the people and the 
Rulers of the States to the fast and revolutionary developments thnt are taking 
place in the world, which must inevitably lead to fundamental changes in the 
political and economic order, 'fhe old order is rapidly passing and empires are 
fading away giving place to changed conditions. In the new order that will emerge 
out of tiie bloodslied and horror of war, it is inconceivable that ont-of-date feudal, 
political and economic conditions can continue in India or elsewhere. The time 
for petty changes and slow reforms in the States has passed and attempts to cWk 
the inevitable and far-reaching changes thnt are long overdue roust lead to disaster. 

present policy being pursued in roost of the States is one of 
repression increasing in intensity under the pretext of war conditions and the 
Defence of India Act. Such policy displays a complete ignorance of the significant 
happenings in India and the world and must hasten this disaster. It (the Com¬ 
mittee), therefore, advises the Rulers to accept without reservation the modern form 
of State, that is, a State, which is conducted by popular and responsible representa¬ 
tives giving effect to the popular will. Even the ideal of responsible government 
in the States may soon fall short of the goal in the ever-developing world 
Bituntion* 

“Bo far as the people of the States are concerned they must bold fast to full 
freedom and complete responsible government and not accept anything less than 
this. Daring th^ critical times the States’ peoples must strengthen and organise 
themselves to face all the trials they may have to endure before they reach their 
cherished goal, freedom within the large freedom of an independent India.” 

By another resolution the Standing Committee requested the Batoda Durbar to 
hold a Judicial enquiry with r^ard to complaints about interference on the part of 
State officials in the recent elections to the State Legislature. 


3D3 
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The All India States* Workers* Convention 
Annual Session—Poona— 30th. July 1940 

The l>re8l<lontIaI Address 

About two hundred delegates from about forty States attended the AU-India 
Slates’ Workers' Oonventiou, wliich commenced on the SOth. July in the Congress 
House, I’oona, Mr. JitwitharUtl Nehru presiding. 

InangnrnUng the ConvenUon, Mr. Nehru said that Indians, whother they be 
snbicets of fmlian States or of Itritish Indian provinces, could not be satisfied 
with anything Ict-s than complete in<lo|iendcnc.o. He emphasised that the States’ 
pp>plo must slrongthcu their organisations and achieve rositonsiblo government. 
'I'ltey liad itassed the slt^e of mere agitation. The problem of Indian States was 
inlcrrclateil to the question of Indian freedom. 

Mr. Nehru pointed out that during uegotiations with the Itrilisli Government, 
the Intlian National Oongresa did not refer to Indian Slates separately for the 
reason that they did not want the Itritish Uuvurninenb to mtt ns arl)itrator in this 
piatter. 'I'ho titates’ iicoplc, lie urged, iimsl work for the ideal of complete 
indupendtiuoe for (he wliolo of India ineinding the Iniliaii Btalcs. 

Uosolutlons—Domocvatisatlon of States 

Mr. Kmhimtharuo Vaidyn of llydcralmd inovctl a resolution suggesting tliat 
pence and stabilrty conld only he eslaldisliod, when all nations were free and 
CO o|>eratcd together in creating u world order, and that even in the immediato 
future Indian fnKidom coidd only bo maintained on tlin basis of Indian unity 
and close co-opcraiion of free democratic nnils in this national freedom. Thore 
could be no such <'0‘Operatiou lietwccn dcmoct,atic and feudal units, which would 
inevitably como to cunilict with c.-icJi other. The same measnro of democracy and 
freedom must lluis prevail in all parts of India, whether rrovinecs or Btates, and 
each nnit must joiii a free Indian Federation on ctpiul terms. Any delay in tho 
dcmocratisatiun of the .States was not only injurious to the i)co|)le of tho States, 
but also to the freedom of India as a whole. The resolution no)>ed that tho Rulers 
of Stales would dci lare their faith in Indian unity and freedom and would take 
Btc|)s to establish rcs|ionsiblc govcrniucnt in tiieir States and thus prepare and 
qualify them for taking part in a Oonstilucnt Assembly which wonid draw up froo 
India's conslitulioii. 'rtio resolution wantcel to impress upon the States’ people that 
real progress ultimately depended on their own organised strength and that tlioy 
must prepare and orgaiiiso themselves to share tiie burden and struggles during 
the days of trial through whieli India was passing. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. K. T, Uhaahyain of Mysore, who observed 
that tho Rules of States must read the signs of the time and realise that only by 
granting responsible govornnicnt could States fit tbomsolvcB into a scheme of 
future todcradon of a free India, Tho resolution was passed unanimously. 

FROflUAMME OF WORK 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj then moved the following resolution;— 

'"fho Convention, while feeling it diliiciilt and even impractical to prescribe 
a common detailed prognrmma of work and agitation for tho yarious States in 
various stages of social, educational and political development, is clearly of tho 
opinion that tho struggles in diilbrent Slates have shown Uint tho immediate 
need is to strengthen the people's organisations and to establish closer contact 
with the people of their respective States tlirongh a carefully planned constructive 
programme, which will ompnasise Khadi in tcxiilcs, Swadeslii in other arliolcs, 
and mass literacy and political education of tho masses through peaceful propaganda 
of the issnea involved. 

‘'While this Convention docs not want to bold back tho people of any State 
who feel confident of their strength to take more advanced steps, it desires to 
impress U[)on the iieoplos of tho States Uiat a sustained struggle for tlieir freedom 
inevitably demands fuller and greater preparatiou than has generally been evident 
till now.” 

Tho resolution was seconded by Mr, O. liamachandran of Travancore, who 
explained to them his own ex|)cricuca in Travancore when they first started 
tho movement in Travancore and the difliculties they bad to undergo in the 
conneotion. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Many workers then spoke on the state of affairs in theit lespecUye Btates. 

45 
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Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, in a short sjHMub, impiessod on tho States’ workers 
that the only way of gettinK iniioiiondonco was by dolormiuod organisation. 

Aeharya Narondra Deo ^so addressed tho convention, which terminated after 
nearly four hours’ discussion. 


The Eastern States^ Rulers* Conference 
Second Session—Calcutta—2nd. July 1940 

Suri’OBT TO Bjutain in Wab 

“As the destiny of India is indissolubly linked up with that of Great Britain 
it is the solemn duly of every one to render all possible nssistanco to tho British 
Empire at tiio present eriticat iniicture by organising the man-imwcc of tlio country 
and by financially contributing to tlie siieuess of tho war’’. This opinion was 
expressed by tho OoniKdl of Rulers of the Eastern Btates Agency, at their 
second session hold at Tripura ifouso, Calcutta on the 2nd July 1940. 

Ilia Highness the Maharaja oj Tripura presided, fourteen Rulers aud twenty 
five Dowans wore present, 

The resolution on war which was moved by tho Maharaja of Tripura, Presi¬ 
dent of the Council, and seconded and sniiitorted by the Rulers of Maynrbbanj, 
Kalahandi, Patna, Seraikcla, Korea and tho Ih^ent Rnni of Gaiigpnr, while 
viewing with grave concern tlio fast moving du\’clopmcnts in tho international 
sitnation and tho threat of tohditarian domination over a large part of tho 
world, expressed unalterable faith in tiio ultimate triumph of tho cause of righte¬ 
ousness and placed on record that as the destiny of India was indissolubly 
linked up with that of Great Britain, it was tho solemn duty of everyone to render 
all posable assistance to tho British Empire at tho present critical inneturo by 
organising the mon-iiowcr of tbo country and by financially contributing to the 
euccoBS of the war. 

Tbo Council urged Ilia Excellency tho Crown Representative to scenre for the 
Btatca all necessary facilities in the matter of arrangements for training and the 
supply of arms and ammunition so os to enable them to effectivoly carry out tbdr 
obligations in maintaining tbo security of tlivir States. 

llio Council decided to subscribe to the Defence of India Uirco per cent bonds 
to tiio extent of one lakh of rn})cc8. 

A joint committee, consisting of members of the Standing Committee of Rulers 
aud the Ooinmittoo of Ministers, was appointed to devise metboda for rendering 
cfTeotivo help in tho succossful inosccutiou of tho war. 


The A. 1. Trade Union Congress 

18th. Session—Bombay—28tb. September 1940 


..t hearfily co-operate 

with the (Mngress in the coming struggle’ for freedom was iirg^ by Dr. Sureah 
Chai^ra Banerjee, President of tho All-India Trade Union Congress, in his presi¬ 
dential address at tbo eighteenth eession of the Congress held at ^mbay on the 
28th. September 1940. Dcl^atcs from all parts of India were present. 

• XI. uV*. «»8ion, according to labour circles, left on important landmark 
m the history of labour movement in India, for the National Trades Union 
Fe^ration group with a total roembcrsliip of 150,047 and 61 unions merged 
itself in the All-India Trade Union Oongross which bad 105 trade unions 
to it and a total membership of 3,74,250. 


W&I.C!OMB AdPBRSS 

o •“ ranks was tbo keynote of tho address of Mr. 

5. C. Josht. MA.C., Chairman of the Reception Committee. The aims of tlm ty adq 
union movement, Mr. Josbl said, was the establishment of a Socialist State in the 
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Bocialisation and natlonalisalion of the means of production 
ana oismbntion and brindng the people of the country in an indissolnble nnlon« 
AH our energies , he added, therefore, be direct^ to the various measures 

Ctt politioaj, econ^omlc and social emancipation of the masses and to securing for 
them frecriom of the press, assembly and association and freedom from the 
enormous iiidobtcdncss and politioal subjugation^ The basic test was to oi^anise 
the workers for ravanoing and defending their rights and intcr^ts and to 
accomplish their object by colloctivo bargaining and negotiations and by democratic 
methods as might be found expedient from time to time. * 

Mr. Joshi deplored the prohibition by the Government of unions of thdr 
employees from joining the Central Trade Union organisations. Mr. Joshi also dep¬ 
lored tho apathy of the Oongress towards labour. 


PjtESlDENX’S AdOKESS 

The President in tho course of his address said • 

•Practically, immediately after the outbreak of tho war, tho Government 
promulgated tho Defence of India Ordinance. Tho object of ^at Ordinance was 
undoubtedly the prevention of anti-war aoUvilics. It was never meant to interfere 
with tho normal day to day activities of tho people. Hut tho Bengal Government 
got this as a handy weapon wherewith to stifle practically ail kinds of laliour, 
peasant and Congress activities in tho province. In accordance with the Defence 
of India Act and tho Rules framed thereunder notices of extcrniucnts b^an to be 
served on Trade Union workers, Gf those thus served wiUi externment notices, a 
few disobeyed tlicm and courted arrest. Tho majority had to leave their fields of 
activity. Ih-otests against indiscriroinato wrests and externments wore of course 
roj[ieatMiy made both on public platforms and in ABscmhly meetings. More &an 
forty workers of tho Calcutta Eleotrio Supply Corporation were not only externed 
but also deprived of their scrvicca for no other ofTenco than that of demanding 
a 25 per cent dearness allowance and removal of their other legitimate grievances. 
They had nothing to do with war or politics—still they became victims of tho Act. 
The Bengal liabour Minister, Mr. Sukrawardv, often advises us to take the path 
of constitutional Irodc Unionism. If the employers refuse oven to talk with ua 
on labour problems, then two courses remain—one, of constant class strngglo and 
reeonrse to strikes, and tho other, the forcing of employers to such tolka ana ot^ 
processes of conciliation by legislation. 

SGTTtBMBNT OB DI 81 'BTBB 

Tho 'Trade Disputes Act of l!y20 no doubt contemplates a Board of Conciliation 
to bo appointed by the Government, but the appointment of Bwh a Board is only 
obligatory for too Government it both parties (cmidoyers oml cropioyed) npply for 
reference of too dispute to such a Board and too Government is satisfied that toe 
persons applying represent too majority of such party, Ube Bengal Government is 
taking full advantngo of these loojihoics. 

“But, according to tho Bombay Trade Disputes Act, 1037, toero arc to bo some 
standing orders regauling dismissal of any cmidoyeo, intrwiiiction of ratioiinlisation, 
wages, hours of work, clo. If no agreement is i) 08 Biblo then too party wanting 
change shoidd forward to too Conciliator a full statement of tho case within 
twenty-ono days from Uio date of service of such nolieo. Tho distinctive featiiro of 
too Act is tho intro<luctioii of compulsion in too matter of reference of disputes 
to conciliation tor botli cmjfloyorB and cmidoyces. The laboiii-crs, conscious of tiio 
lustness of their cause, almost always want to have toeir disputes settled by 
conciliation. ' 

The Wau and Indian Laboua 

“I have narrated in lair detail how toe war boa aiTccled the condition of 
too workers in India. Tho most vital i>oint to consider is what wo should do 
atout toe war. Eimlpd from Uio very begiiiiiing of l)>e war has been declaring 
that she has been fighting for democracy. We in India bitterly know how faiw 
torn declaration is. To us there is not mucli difference between Narism and 
Imperialism. Wo consider them to be tlio two sides of the same shield. Bnt 
toe repeated rruucsts of the Indian National Congress to England to establish 
demoeraey in India in Uie first instance as n proof of her sincerity, have all gone 
in vain. England has ignored tlie opinion oI India nml involved her in toe war 
What will toe Trade Union Congress do in this fight ? Will it stand aloof, as It 
has done on many past oceasionB. or will it lake a very active part, taking up the 
cause as its own. The aim of the Trade Union Congress is the cstahlisbment of a 
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Sooialistic State in India. Bnt how is the establishment of such a State possible 
without attidninent of independence ? Again, how are the labourers in India, alone, 
few in number, scattered all over the country and ill organised to attain independ* 
ence without the help of the teeming millions of other classes of their fellow* 
countrymen ? It is an open fact that tiie heart of the majority of the teeming 
millions is with the Congress. So, if the working class impnlation of India is to 
seouro the heart of these teeming millions, there is no other way but whole* 
beartedly to co-operate with the Congress in this its coming fight. 

Othbr Pboblbms 

"In India the workers employed in a majority of the small unregulated fac¬ 
tories are outside the scope of the Workmen’s Comiwnsation Act, The provisions 
relating to the amounts of compensation should bo amended to increase 
the rates.” 

The President next referred to the questions such as ‘dearness allowance’. 
Provident Fund, maternity benefit, health and niicm|)loymcnt insurance and said : 

“The Trade Union Congress is now a vast organisation, with its branches 
distributed all over India. My last all-India tour as President has taught me 
bow its influence is ranidly increasing even in far ofT corners of India. If the 
ultimate object of the 'I'rade Uiiion Congress in to bo realised, its difTcrent branch^ 
must feel and act as members of one body. 1 know tliat feeling is gradually 
growing. But the world situation and historical necessity demand that it must 
develop mudb more quickly.” 

Proceedings & Resolutions 
PnoTusT Auainbt IdtAnEas’ Abhest 

After the Prcsidcutial Address Mr, Mrinal Kanti Bose moved a rcsolnUon 
protesting against the policy pursiKsl by the Oovorument in arresting persons 
connected with Trade union movement, particularly under the Defence of India 
Regulation and calling upon tlie workers to opimso snch measures. Mr. Ramieanta 
Sarkar of Calcutta and Mr. Bhaijat of Amalncr urged the workers to defend 
their civil liberties. Mrs. Munibeu Kara np|iealcd to the workers to rally under the 
Trade Union Congress for tlio protection and preservation of their rights. Mr. 
Kashi Prasad of Cawnporo supported the resolution which was passed. 

llr-risAi. OP Waoes Act oujoinancb 

Mr. if. A. Khedgikar moved the resolution demanding the rc|)cal of tho 
Ordinance amending Uio Payment of Wages Act. Mr. Zamun, M.r,.A., Bengal, 
supported the motion. Tho B)>ciikcrB declared that tlio Ordinance militated against 
the spirit of the Payment of Wages Act and tliot undue inllncnco was likely to 
creep in tho collection of war funds. The resolution was passed. 

The next resolution which was also passed by tiio Congress related to the 
Ordinance regarding conscription of labour. 

•.Dkaunbss Ai,T.OWANC13 

Mr. B. 8. Iluiker moved tho resolution on 'dearness a1]owanr*e.’ Ho criticised 
the attitude of employers as well os the Government towards this l^itimato de¬ 
mand of labour. The resolution was passed nnanimouBly. 

LAUOUII LBGlBTiATION 

Before adjonriting for the day, tlie Trade Union Congress passed three more 
lOBOlntions touching on labour legislation, amendments to Uio Workmen’s Comtien- 
sation Act and on the sctllomeiit of trade disputes in Bihar, 

The resotution on labour legislation under tho Government to undertake a 
programme of legislation for a scheme of social insiirauco, reduction of hours of 
work to forty-eight hours per week and a minimum living wage. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day—Bombay— 20tb. September 1940 
Non-Paktioipatioh in War 

The Congress concluded tills evening after passing a resolution on tho nttltnde 
of tho Trade Union Congress with regard to tlio war. Mr. V. V. Oiri, ex-Lnbonr 
Minister in Madras, moved the war resolution which, inter alia, declared that 
“participation in a war which will not result in the cstolilishinent of freedom 
and democracy in India, will not benefit India, and much less the working classes 
of India.” 
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Commending the var resolution to the Congress, Mr. Oiri snid that the objec¬ 
tive of the Trade Union Congress was the estoblishment of a Socialist State which 
could not be achieved without political and economic emancipation. The war issue 
was a very vital political qu^tion on which, under the constitution of the Trade 
Union Congress, a decision could be taken only if three-fourths of tlie delegates 
voted for it. Mr, Qiri repudiated the contention of British statesmen that the war 
was being waged for freedom and demo«!rncy. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Ohose seconded the resolution. IIo asserted that the war 
was for neither freedom nor democracy mid urged that the working class in India 
should work for their own destiny. 

Mr. Aftah Mi (Seamen's Union, Bengal;, moved im amendment which 
stated inter alia that in view of the fact Uiat the Trade Union Congress consist^ 
of representatives of various shades of imliticnl opinion, and the attitude to war 
was a vital question, the difTcring groups within the organisalion should be allowed 
to advocate their own special vicw-iioint. Mr. Aftah Ali said that such fre^om 
should be given in order to maintain die solidarity of tile Trade Union Congress. 
He revealed that, in the course of discussions on tlio war resolution in Uie General 
Council, a note was circulated to the memliers which was in edcct his amendment. 
The Council had approved of the note and ho wondered why it hod not Wn 
incorporated in the resolution. He iiouitcd out tliat his amendroent was nothing but 
what had already been decided upon by the Executive of the 'iVade Union Congress. 

Px,UA FOB Ladotib Soi.idabity 


Mr. N. li, Joahi, M.ri.A. (Central), General Secretary of the T. U. C., in 
opposing the amendment, referred to the dinieultics in the path of the T. U. 0. 
'Jne resolution, be said, was a compromise. 'Jlio Gcncml Conncil was dominated 
by one idea only, namely, the solidarity of the C/ongress. The T. U. 0. was com¬ 
posed of differing elements. Congress Bocialists, liightist Congressmen, Communists. 
Liberals, Forward Bloc members and those who were opposed to the National 
Congress. It was therefore very difficult to arrive at n compromise on such an 
important political question as the war. 

Appealing to nil the Trade Unious in tlio country to stand loyally by the 
resolution, Mr. Joshi assured Mr. Aftah Alt that the spirit of his amentoent 
would be obscrviA. Ho however appealed to him to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Aftah Ali withdrew his amendment 

Mr, F. J}. Kamik addrcsswl the Congress on Ijchalf of the Royist group and 
urged that India should unconditionally iiarticipate in Uie war against Fascism 

Mr. Yusuf Mehcrally urged Uie workers to strengthen the Tradr Union 
movement. He supported the rcsoluUon. 

Mr. if. S. liuiker on behalf of the Forward Bloc wished that the T. U C had 
adopted "a firmer course." ' * 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried nem con. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session—Calcutta—16th. December 1940 

U. B. the Viceroy’s Address 

A comprehensive survey of the Indian political field and of India’s contribution 
to the hmpiro’s war effort III terms of labour and supply was r mid c by Hia 
Excellency the Viceroy when he addressed the annual meeting of the Accociated 
Ghambers of Commerce of India in Calcntta on the 16th. December 1040 
Excellency said : - ' “ 

. “I am very glad to meet you again to-day. This is the fifth occasion on 
which I have bad Uio honour of oiicnliig the annual meeting of tlie Assooiatod 
Chambers of Comincrco, and I deeply apprceinlc your kindness in again invilinc 
— present. 1 well know the imiHirtanec of the body of opinion wliieh you 


represent—an importance greater than ever when Uie biisiuess 
making so magnificent a coutributiou to the prosecution of the war. 


community ia 
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“I would like, Sir, before going further, to thank you for your reference to 
the providendal escape of Their Maiostfes from harm* We know the unsparing 
and seU-aacrlMng work of the King and Queen, and the deep afieotlon and real 
gratitude that they hare mriied for their inspiring leadership. That An should 
have escaped Aese deliberate and repeated attacks by the Uerman Air Force is a 
source of Ae deepest relief to us ali. 

*‘1 would like, too, to associate myself, if 1 may, wiA the tribute you have 
just paid to His Excellency Sir John Herbert, whom we are so glad to see hero 
to-day and to The ^ Lady _ Mary Herbert. I know bow much Ae great war effort 
of Bengal owes to Aeir unfailing and active help and interest, and how much 
Ae Governor’s extensive touring in bis first year of office has been appreciated. 

“Gentlemen, your Chairman in his speech this morning concentrated on 
matters affecting Ae war, and in my reply I propose to do Ae same. At a 
time when everything we do must be tested in its relation to Ae war and to its 
^eetive prosecution, we can well be proud of Ae help Aat India has given 
since Ae war began, wheAer in men (and I wonld pay a warm tribute to Ae 
response of the European community) ; in materials; in money ; or in gifts such 
as we magnificent gifts for Ae purchase of aircraft which have come from so 
many Provinces and States. 

“Much as wo have done Acre remains still more Aat wo can do, and Ae 
obligation upon everyone of us is to sec in what way wo can still further contribute 
to the snccesstul termination of Ae war and Ae attainment of Ac ideals lor which 
it is being fought. The great organizations which yon. Gentlemen, represent here 
to-day have spared no pains in their power over the last fifteen moiiAs to 
organize war effort. I most deeply appreciate their help. 1 ask you, so far 
as it is in your power to do so, to increase it, I know Aat iu making that 
appeal 1 ehall get from you, and from those you represent, Ae answer that 
I want. 

WAHTOK AaOKBSSlONB 

“You, Sir, in Ac speech you have just made have reminded ns of the great 
events Aat have taken place since wo met hero a year imo. 'The last twelve 
monAs have been a period of profound and significant ch^anges. None of us a 
year ago would have anticipated the collapse of France. Some of ns may have 
anticipated Ae unprovoked German attack on Ac Scandinavion Countries, on the 
Low Countries, and Ac equally unprovoked and wanton attack made by Italy, 
with such little success we are glad to think to-day, on her friendly neighbour. 
Greece. Hut Acre has been a cynical opiiorlnnism about Ae policy of Ae Axis 
Powers in Acse wauton aggressions, in these renewed and iq'gravatcd breach^ of 
international law, and of Ae sanctity of treaties, for which few of us wonld 
have been prepared. Equally, while a year ago we bad much reason to 
anticipate Ae violence of Ae German attack on Ae United Kingdom, 
Ae intensification of submarine warfare and of the air offensive, we can 
to-day be proud and happy that Aat attack pressed home in disregard of 
every acceptro convention or international law, backed by all Ae military might 
of a country Aat for years had been preparing in secret to take advantage of the 
trust of oAers in treaties and agreements, should have produced so little effect. 
Great material damage has been done, though little of it, very litte indc^ of any 
real military significmice or imi'ortance. Immense hanlAip and suffering has been 
caused. Before us as I speak Acre lies Ac probability, indeed Ae certainly, of 
many months more of warfare of Ac sternest character before Ac lookcd-for 
decision can be reached. At home our people are bearing to-day not merely Ao 
brunt of Ae German attack, but Ao strain of Ao inclement season of Ao year. 
For all that, Acy are as overyono of us knows, carrying Aeir burden with a 
serenity, a confidence, a will to resist and to conquer, a readiness to respond to 
any call Aat may be made, Aat lias never been surpassed in Ae whole history of 
our race. The tougbiiess of spirit, Ac unity of puriiosc, of the MoAer Country 
has commanded universal admiration, and Ae inspiring and courageous telegram 
Aat yon, Hir, have just read to us from the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of Ae British Empire, and the contents of which we all so deeply appreciate, is 
eloquent testimony of Ac resolution wiA which she looks to Ao future, 

India’s Ruadiness to iiei,p 

“How can we best help those who are carrying so heavy a weight, and who 
cany it to so large an extent on behalf of India ? That is my constant Aought. 
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Ever since the war began, I have lost no opportunity of making plain to tho 
Secretary of State and to His Majesty’s Government tho anxiety of Iiiuia to make 
the fullest contribution that she can, in whatever way His Majesty’s Government 
consider most helpful to themselves. Our wish to do so they well know, and 1 can 
assure you, deeply appreciate. 'J’hcy are well aware of onr rcitdiuess to raise men, 
as many men as His Maiosty's Govoriiincnt desire and as we can equip—and I 
am glad to Im able to tell yon to-day that in those brilliantly conceived and 
executed operations which arc biking nlaco in North Africa, Indian troops have 
shown tbomsolvcH worthy of their highest traditions, and have ,borne themselves 
with tho utmost distinction. His Majesty’s Government are aware* of the immensity 
of our natural resources, tho extent of the assistance that we can give both imme* 
diatcly and in the future by tlie provision of raw materials and in manufactured 
matertals. They know, too, Itow ready wo are in tliis country to relieve them if 
tliey so desire, of some of the liurdcn of tlic mnniifacturo of warlike goods and 
stores, of aeroplanes and of orgaidzud supply to the whole of tho Eastern area in 
such a way ns to secure the results most conducive to victory, lint clearly it must 
bo for Jlis Majesty’s Government, wlio abme can see tho whole picture in its true 
porspeetive, to sec the pace, to decide for themselves how we can best help them, 
to let ns know at any lime whether tliey want particular stores, whether we can 
assist them by establishing factories and tho like in this country, whether and if 
BO they can help us lo set them up by tho provision of the technicians, tho machine 
tools, ill certain oases the materials and machinery requisite for their operation. 
If there are ways in which greater use can be miufc by His Majesty’s Government 
of the immciiBo maiinfuctiiring |iuteiiti;Uilies of Indbi, of her groat resources in men 
and in material, India is ready and anxious to help, and His Majesty’s Government 
well know it. 

Mu, Riwin’s Scheme 

‘ How best to assist industry in IndUi engaged on war production has been 
under constant scrutiny, 'i'ho National Service Ordinance recently enacted aims 
at securing that tiie skilled labour at present avaiinblo in this country shall be 
nut to the most efitcient use, and tho tecludcal training scheme that wo have devised 
(and which is cstiimucd to cost very nearly a crore of rupees) is designed to increase 
in a year onr supply of such labour by no fewer than ir),U00 men. Those measures 
are designed not only to assist the war effort. They have in view also the avoidance 
BO far as possible of uislocation In those industries wliicb in the main subserve civilian 
needs. Speaking to you, Gentlemen, with your great experience of iudnstriid 
undertakings, 1 need not craphosirg) Uio diliiculty of the problem of finding suitable 
instructors for so largo a number, I ho)>e that by far the greater proportion (d 
the instructors we need will be found in India. Hut this country cannot meet the 
whole demand, and I appealed therefore to His Majesty's Government to help us 
by lending; us a small number of men trained in the latest methods now in use 
in fhe United Kingdom, who could work with and assist instructors locally 
recruited. Though their own need is so very great, they readily agr^ to comply 
with our request. They have indeed gone further. Thanks to the imagination and 
tho generous help of Mr. Bevin, tho present Minister of Labour, His Majesty’s 
Government have given facilities for the training of a number of Indian artisans in 
factories in the United Kingdom. I have evei^ hope that that experiment will 
prove a groat success. I need not add how great will bo the importance of the 
added experience which those men will bring back from their training in the 
United Kingdom both in tho furtherance of our own technical training simemes to 
which tho Bevin scheme is complementaty, and to industry generally, 

“In your remarks, Sir, you touched on the contraction of tho export markets 
dim to the war. The pohey of economic warfare followed by the Government of 
India in the closest association with llis Majesty’s Government and tho Dominions 
Governments entails unquestionably hardships, and real hardships, on tho commer* 
cial community and tho only justification fur it can be, as I know that you will 
all agree with me, that tliat ]x>licy is calculated, nnd is designed, to expedite the 
termination of the war. But while pursuing that policy in collaboration and in 
tho closest liaison with His Majesty’s Oovoroment, my (xovernroont are coneerned 
to mitigate as far as possible the injurious effects which it inevitably involves. 
It is with that object that the Export Advisory Council has been established. I am 
glad to hear that von should lend your approval to the constitution of that body, 
and that you should feel that it can play a useful part in the solution of the 
difflenlt problems that in present circumstances must constantly arise. 
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"M; Government have hod uiulor the closest investigation the possibility of 
alternative markets for products the export of which has been curtailed and for 
increasing India’s cxfKirts to countries with which normal trade relations continue. 
A Trade Commissioner has l)ecn apiJuintcd for Australia and New Eoaland, and 
that appointment will, I am sure, assist the growing trade between India and 
those two Dominions both now and in the ]>ost-war |>oriod. Consideration is being 
given to appointing Trade Commissioners elriowhcre and to deputing Trade Missions 
to some of the countries in wliich there is a pros|)ect of increased trade cither in 
raw products or in, finished goods. The imiwtiis given by the necessities of the 
war has, I am glad to say, resulted also in the establishment of certain new 
industrioB, and 1 trust that wo may look ns lime goes on for still furtlier 
development in that direction. Ttio researches of the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Ucscarch, with which leailing scientists and industrialists 
are associated have, I understand, already borne good fruit and the 
problem of utilizing their result so ns to cnaldo industries to bo started is 
under active examination. 1 do nut protH>so to go into tlie details of this inilnstrial 
development. But I might touch on one industry wliich, being a key industry, 
is esp^tod to be in full production very soon. I refer to the aliimininm industry. 
The raw material is available in large qiuuility in tliis country. The facilities that 
are now being airorilcd by my Government are cnlculateil to result in early produc* 
tion of a commodity which is most necessary and im|iortant for purmsos of the 
war, and which will be of oiual value after the return of peace. And tlie aluminium 
industry is only one of many of which 1 trust that it will bo possible to say the 
same. 

Supply Departmknt 

"I listened, Sir, with the closest attention to tlie references yon have made 
to the work of lue Department of Supply ; and I realize, and apjirctdato the spirit in 
which they are oflercil. Dissatisfaction with the performance of the Department is 
to a very great extent based, I think, I am right in saying, on the feeling that it 
has failed to plan forward and to put industi^ into continuous production. I would 
suggest, however, that that dissatisbuition arises to some extent from the fact that 
the functions and iiowers of a Supply organization, in India, as in any other coun¬ 
try, are limited in certain obvious ways. No Supply organization decides nr can 
decide for itself what articles are r^uircd for the Defence Forces. Its function is 
to meet the demands placed ntwii it. Tliat, I am glad to say, we can claim that tlie 
Supply Department has at no stage or time failed to do. But many of the demands 
placed upon it come from abroad, many of them a stream of small orders, some 
of them demands very substantial indeed and as you, I know, appreciate, it is 
not open to the Government of India to dictate terms to overseas authorities who 
desire to procure Bupplics (which wo are only too glad to let them have to the 
maximum of our capacity) from this country. All that wo can do is to urge as 
vigorously as we can on those authorities the need for a forward iirogramme ti 
production, and I am very glad indeed to let you know to-day that within the last 
W weeks our representations have borne fnii^ and tliat the Department of Supply 
will now be able to go ahead on a firm and substantial forward programme for 
Geniwal Stores : while on the Munitions side, in the same way~-manitiona, inciden¬ 
tally, required in great part not for ourselves but for oversena—the indications are 
that we shall shortly be making a very heavy demand indeed on indnstry. 

“Oould wo have reached mat iiosition at an earlier stage in the war, nobody 
would have been more happy than I myself. But that is an issue closely linked up 
with the relations between the overseas authorities who require our goods and 
ourselves. Large orders, on the chance of their being taken up later, but for which 
no BU&ority was prepare! at the moment to j>ay would no^ I am certain, have 
been welcome to any business man. and it goes without saying that progress on 
a massive scale can bo made only when there is a purchaser who is prepared to 
pay, and to pay for forward production. 

COMOUETB Help 

“For all that and despite the admitted limitations upon many of the activities 
of the Department of Supply its record since I addressed you a year ago stands 
scrutiny. As you Sir have just reminded us the business done by the two purchas¬ 
ing o^anizations under the Department amounted in the first year of the war to 
no less a figure than 66} crores. By the end of 1940 we shall have suppli^ for 
war purpose 280,000 tons of Indian timber, at a cost of just over Bs. 273 lakhs, 
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cotton canvas and cotton jiitc union canvas vnlued at Rs. 270 lakiis ; 12 million 
(^armonts (!0Slin<; somethin); like Rs. 700 laklis, and tents costing over Rs. !)(X) 
lakhs. The labour force cmidoycd on tho making of Army clothing (to take one 
item alone) has risen from 750 before the war to about 18,000 tO'day. Those are a 
few typical figares on the General Stores side. On the Munitions ])roduction side, 
wu have supplied to Uis Majesty’s Government 120 million rounds of small arms 
ammunition, nearly 400,000 filled slieils of various calibres, large quantities of 
explosives, and very large qnanlitius of engincciiig stores. We are also proenring 
naval craft at an c-.stimatcd cost of Rs. 74 lakhs. . 

"I have tried to deal, Genllumcn, (and 1 know the importance that you 
attach to this matter and llial is iny aimlogy fur devoting so much time to it) 
with tho basitt criticism thsit there has been a failure to plan and to make full use 
of industry. Ihit dicre arc, as I know from conversaliuns witli many of yon many 
cora|)laints loo al>out the working of tho (Supply organi/ation in matters of detail. 
Muiy of those complaints arc justihisl and the Goveruniunt of India will do their 
best to remove their eauscH, VVu will welcome, too at any time any su|;gc8liottS 
for iniprovcuiciit and any sitccilic coniplainls and yon may bo certain that 1 
shall see myself liiat any sncii suggestions and any such complaints aro most 
fully and speedily investigated. 

“VVar ljupply adininistraliuii, whether in India or in the United Kingdom, is 
not easy adminislrution. Those responsible for it, like tlioso rcsixmsible for war 
indnsti'inl efiort, have to deal with eondiliuns which clinngo very rapidly. _ and with 
problcins which present themselves without warning and which demana immediate 
solution. I make no ottciniit to inslify any failure there may have liccn to keep 
pace with the ruiicircnicnls of tliu situation. But I know how disturbing in many 
ways war inevitiihly proves to couimur(« mid industry, and I can assure you that 
ditHcuIlics are not eonliued to your sido of tiuit parlnershl)) oit which all War 
Bupply deiicnds. I lio|>e mid believe that as Imth tlie Department and Industry 
settle down to the )(ro,;rnnnno of forward production wbicli wo have throughout been 
BO anxious to secure, (ho complaints I mention, tlie im))urtance of which I fully 
ac(^cpt, will disappear and yon may take it from me llmt no cll’ort is being spared, 
as 1 BiHiak to day to remove their causes. 

ItudKii Mission 

“Before I leave this vital question of War Bnpply, I should like with 
your picrniission to touch on one or two matters in the field of higher 
policy. Since I lust addressed yon, there have been two events of great im|K>rtonee, 
for both of wliicli, t am glad to say, IiuUa can claim to have been very largely 
rosiKinsihlo. 'I'ho first was tlie arrival in India of the Ministry of Supply Mission 
under Sir AUxnnili'r Hoijer, which will, I am confident, enable ns to make roiieh 
more rapid progress in the siqiidy of rouniUons. Tho idea that such a mission 
should bo sent to India originated in India many months ago, and, although I 
should have been only Uw happy had it come to fruition earlier tlinn it did, and 
in the sprio)' of tiiis year, 1 am most grateful to tho Ministry of Supply for their 
acceptance oi it al a inomcut of critical iniiiortancc. 

“The arrival of tho Mission inwedod by a few weeks tho opening of the 
Eastern Group Conference, 'I'liis Oonforeiicc, ns you know, was called to consider 
tho war supply problems of the Empire countries east of Suez. The suggestion 
that it should be held wns sent from India, again many montlis ago, and 1 feel 
that it was not held too soon. Some of you gonticmon here to day look part in 
tlie Ooiiterenco ns Advisers, and 1 should like to pay a public tribute to-day to 
the groat service done by tlie Advisors liolh in placing their experience at its 
disposal, and in collecting and arranging the available facts for final consideration 
by it. For reasons that you will appreciate 1 cannot to-day enter into the 
conclnsioiiB and tlie rceonimcndations of the Conference, But it was generally 
agreed by tho visiting Delegations, tlie Ministry of Sn)>ply Mission, and ^e Indian 
Delegation, that the Conference accomplished what it sot out to do, and laid 
the foundations of a sound co-ordinated War Bupply iioliey. The Government of 
India had no hesitation in accejiting its recommendations, and I hope mat HlS 
Majesty’s Govorinnent in the United Kingdom and Uio other partieipaUng Govern* 
ments will find it possilde to do the same ; and that we shall be able to settle 
down without delay to give eftect to its proposals. 

“So much f(*r India’s contribution to the war in terms of labour and supply. 
I would add only that, while my Government is fully alive to the necesnty of 
inMuiidning and developing industry in this country as part of the vat eoort, as 
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a coTollary, it is most dosirablo that the oiF-tuko of man-power for the fifshlinii; 
servioes should not donrive industry of pecsoiinul vital to its existence. While we 
are pressinii forward with our schemes of expansion of the Armed Forces of the 
Grown, and development of supply, the requirements of Indian industry in man¬ 
power are never absent from the miud of my Government- 

Tub PojJTiCAL Field 

“Let me turn now to the political field. As I speak to yon to-day we are 
faced in this country, to my deep regret, witli a movement, supported by the 
Congress Party, Wliieh is open to grave misunderstanding outside, licaders of the 
Oougress Party have publiuly started that they do not desire to embarrass llis 
Majesty’s Government in Urn conduct of the war. But they have claimed, at the 
same ume, in the interest of the creed of non-violence, tlic riglit to urge tlie 
country not to heip Britain’s war effort with men or with money. Yon will have 
seen. Gentlemen, tlio corrcsiiondence that passed between Mr. QutkIM and myself 
last September in tliat connection. I made it clear that we in this country had 
no desire to suppress legitimate criticism within legitimate limits and I referred 
to the limits set by llis Majesty’s Government in the case of conscientious 
objectors at homo. Broadly, the effect is tliat while a conscientious objector is 
absolved from the duty of lighting and is allowed even to profess bis faith in 
public, ho is not iicrinitted to carry his opposition to the length of trying to 
persuade others, whether soldiers or munition workers, to abandon their allegiance 
or to discontiiuie their effort. But Mr. Oaudki was unable to accept this ns 
adequate in the conditions of India, and when 1 asked him if ho desired to bo in 
a iHMltion to dissuade labour from working on war uiuipmcnt ho told mo, as you 
will remember, that while he would not prcmdi to workers at the actual works, 
III the endeavour there to dissuade them from working on war c<iuipmcnt he 
thought it essential that Congressmen mid iton-Oongrcssmeu shonid bo free to 
deliver addresses and otherwise to call on jicople throiiglioiit tlio country to refrain 
from assisting India’s war efi'ort in any way that would iiivolvo India’s participation 
in bloodsh^, 

“That is clearly not a position that wo (Lan acquiesce in. I have every respect 
for geiMiiuo conscientious objection and none of us in the world to-day can wish 
to sec violence sujircmc, or wmitoiily resort to arms. But to arms taken up armed 
defence is tlio ouly answer deep and sincere ns is the hntrcil of all of ns for war. 
And we have a duly to this country to see dint India’s war effort, which, I nni 
certain, has India bcliiiid it, is not in any way impeded, that not a siiqdc scjioy 
is deprived of the arms and ammnnitioii that ho needs, whether by speeches or 
by more active forms of opposition. I regret all the more tliat wo should have 
to deal with a movement of this cliarnctcr at tiiis moment, since I do not believe 
that it corresponds in the very least degree to the true feelings of this country, 
India, I am convinced, remains as united in its detestation of Hitlerism oiid oi 
all that it stands for ns it has been from the very beginning of the war, a 
detestation to which the utterances of jwlitical leaders of every party have borne 
eloquent witness. 


Constitutional PosrriON 

“Let mo say a word now about the constitutional position. When I spoke 
to yon a year ago 1 was fresh from my discussious with tho principal political 
leaders. To my great satisfaction 1 had been able to bring Mr. Jinmh and Mr. 
Oandhi together for tlie first lime for many years, I knew, too, tho minds of the 
leaders of political India on the constitutional iiosition. But I hod to admit 
that tho efforts which ills Majesty’s Government and 1 on their behalf bad made 
were so far abortive ; and that tho problem which confronted us and confronted 
India remained unsolved. 

“I was for all that full of bojie. I know tho anxiety of His Majraty’s 
Govoriimcut to help to solve that problem. I trusted that the stress of war, tlie 
growing appreciation of tho attitude of Mis Majesty’s Government, and of their 
sincerity, would produce its effect. Again I have to coufoss to failure and 
to disappointmoiit. I will not weary you witli the history of the last twelve 
months in tlie coiistitntional field. You know it only too well. It has been a 
history of contiunal initiative on our side. Everything possible has been done to 
Tomovo misunderstandings, to set out in detail the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government, to bring home to Indian jmlitical loaders, and parties, and communities, 
that his Majesty’s GoTciumcut were ouly too anxious for their colkboiaUou in tho 
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Central OoTcrnmcnt in the proseention of the war, only too onxione to tronelor 
real power and real aothority to tlicm, 1 will say nothing of Ibo numerous dis- 
ciissions 1 had throughout the year, lime after time, willi one prominent leader 
ofter another. But I will claim that the iinni proposals of Ills Majesty's Uorern* 
ment embodied in the slateraent I made on their bclialf on 8th August, represented 
a genuine, a sincere and a most geuerona olTer, and it seems to me a sad thing 
that at a time such ns this no advantage should have been taken of it by those for 
whom it was dt signed. 

"SuggcsUoiis have been made (hat we may have not made our intentions clear. 
For tliat suggesUon, Gentlemen, I can see no sudicient basis. Our intentions— 
our proposals—lire crystal clear. No form of words could have made them clearer. 
Ihey have been set out in my stalemcnt of 8tli August. They have been debated 
in Parliament. The Bcerctary of State, on various oeensions, in speeches of the 
utmost lucidity, has analysed and described them. I cannot believe that tliey 
have not been accepted because those to whom they were made did not understand 
their meaning. 

TiaiMfl OP OppEtt 

“Ijot me, at the risk of weighing iindnly on you, again remind you of their 
terms. They reaflirracd first us tltc proclaimeil and accepted goui of the Imperial 
Crown and of the Itritish I'ariinmcnt the attainment by India of free and ctiual 
partnership in the itritish Ooraraouwcaltli. 

*To remove all doubts as to the intentions of Ills Majesty’s Government ns 
to the method and time of pTOgross towards tiint goal, they declared the sympathy 
of His Majesty’s Government wiUi the desire that the responsibility for framing 
the future couHlitniioiial scheme of Indian self-government shoiibi, subject to the 
due fulfilment of the obligations which Great Itrilain’s long connection with India 
has imposed on her, bo primarily Hint of Indiana themselves ; and shouid originate 
from Indian conceptions of Uio 6<g:ial, economic mid political structure of 
Indian life. 

“Tboy repratod (and I can assure you from the conversations I have had with 
political IcadciB that this is a ]ioint of great imiairtanco) concern of Ills Majesty’s 
Government that full weight should bo given to the views of the minorities in fram* 
ing that scheme. 

“They ma<lo it clear, too, that Ilis Majesty’s Government could not contem* 

K lhe transfer of tlicir present rcsponsihililies for Uio peace and welfare of 
to any system of govern incut whose authority was directly denied by large 
and ixiwcrful elements in India’s national life. (You, Gentlemen, need no emphasis 
from me as to the importance and tlio necessity of that guarantee. It would be 
foolish to imagine for a moment that any solntion of the problems of India can be 
found by ignonng or burking the problem of the minorities, 'i'bcy are one of tlie 
most important things in this country to-day.) 

"To devise the framework of the new constitution immediately after the war, 
His Majesty’s Government were ready to see a body set up, representative of all the 
principal elcmenls in India’s nalionnl life. (We cannot clearly in the midst of a 
struggle for existence get down to the niceties of coiislitulional discussion ; nor can 
wo, with the pressing claims of the war on onr attention, hope to do justice to (lie 
intricate and complicated problems that the framing of a constitution involves). 

"Feudiug the conclusion of (be war. Ills Majesty’s Government repeated Umt 
they were only too anxious to welcome and promote every sincere and practical step 
taken by Indians themselves to prepare the way for agreement about the form and 
procedure of this post-war body ; and about tbo principles ond the outlines of toe 
constitution. 

“And, in the meantime, they proposctl to expand at once toe Government of 
of India by the inclusion in it of Indian ]x>lilical leaders ; and to set up a Wat 
Advisory Council which should contain represuntuUves of too Indian Btates as well 
as of British India. 

"'Jlioso were the proiiosals of Ilia Majesty’s Government. Ihoso proposals, I 
venture to repeat, were ns generous in character ns they were sinccro in conception. 
It has been a profnnnd disappointment to mo tliat tlicy should have had no better 
reception. As, (icnticmeii, yon arc nil aware, there was no snfdcient degree of 
general snpiiort from the major poltlieni parlies in the coniilry for those proposals 
to justify His Majesty’s Government in going olicad with tiieni at this stage. One 
important political parly indeed rejected thciii out of Iiniid, and witli no indication 
of close consideration. Familiar as you ate with the intricate problems of India 
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with the dlfficnlliee we all of ua have to face, you will, I am certain, share my 
view that if there is to be any prospect of harmonious working in this country, 
there must be a suffleient degree of general agreement beliind any constitutional 
change that may be made, and a Bullicicnt degree of general support for those 
changes. Ihe reasons for which the groat political parties rejected at this stage tiie 
propels I have just mentioned were, as I told the Central Legisiature recently, 
conflicting, and indeed in some ways miitnaliy destructive. But the fact remains ; 
and it is that wo cannot at this stage And that degree of agreement in this country, 
that decree of sniiport for the scheme of conslilnlional advance, which would justify 
Mis Majesty’s Qovernment in proceeding immediately on the lines I have just 
indicated. 


Offer Stxtx Open 

"Let me, however, again make it clear first, Uiat His Majesty’s Government 
and I remain as anxious as ever to see a solution. ’Phrongbont the whole of this 
conslilnlional discussion the initiative has come from His Majesty’s Government 
and from myself. At no stage have any constructive proposals capable of realiza¬ 
tion in the condilious of Tn<lia and in the conditions of the modern world been 
put forward to ns. We have had to do our best, and we have done oiir best to find 
the largest possible mcasnre of common agreement, and to endeavour to persnado 
the parties concerned to accept that largest measure of common agreement even if 
it meant some abatement of their own particular claims as against other parties 
in the intoresls of India. Wo have not been successful. But His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and I are satisfied that the proposals put forward by me on their behalf on 
the 8th Angnst last remain the best solution of the problems of this country that 
can be found at this time. Wo are satisfied that given those internal factors of 
which no wise statesmen can fail to take full ac;connt, they represent the most 
extensive measure tliatcan be contemplated, and in those circumstance His Majesty’s 
Oovernment keep those proposals open, 'fbey ho)X! Hint as time posses, as there is 
more opportunity for renection on the real imwcr and the real authority tliat their 
acceptance would transfer to Indian hands^ there will be a greater rcadinrsB on the 
part of the principal iiolitical parties in this country to take advantage of them. 

"Circumstances here, the background, the factors in the situation, arc not the 
same as they arc in the United Kingdom. It would be foolish to rcinse to recog¬ 
nize ^at fact, to refuse to recognize that some adjustments of a particular character 
may be called for in dealing with the constitutional problems of India, in order to 
reconcile the conflict of view, the difference of culture, of tradition and of lempern- 
raent, of the great communities and tlie groat political nartics. And I would odd 
this. It is but natural in tiroes such as these when in the different circumstances 
of English Democracy, the affairs of the Btato arc being guided at this critical 
moment by a national government that the idea of a national government for 
India should have recoived the promincnco which it has in this country. With 
that idea we all of ns sympathize. But, Gentlemen, and I speak with a full know¬ 
ledge of the background and of the difficulties, I am satisfied that the proposals 
of 8th August, the opportunity tlicy gave for the participation in the Central 
Government of India and in the conduct of the war of the reprcBcnlatives of the 
leading political parties represent more closely ilinn any other scheme that can at 
this time be devised a national government for India—a government, associated 
through the War Advisory Oouncil with the Indian Btates, that will contain itself 
the representatives of those great parties and comronnitios that will exercise full 
and real influence on the conduct of the war, leaving to the post-war discussions 
which 1 hare already mentioned the final settlement of those intricate questions, 
whether between the communities hero or between British Indian Btates, or between 
India and His Majesty’s Government, which have got to bo solved before the prob¬ 
lem of India’s future can be finally settled. 

Initiative From Britain 

’’Gentlemen, speaking to you to-day I ask for your continued support, and for 
that help that yon, with your innumerable contacts in this country, are in so 
good a position to lend, to assist India in the solution of these problems. I reiieat 
tiiat the initiative has throughout come from His Majesty’s Government and from 
myself on tbeir behalf. The fact that wo have so far failed to reconcile those con¬ 
flicting aims and objectives of the iirincipal parties and interests in this country 
which have got to bo reconciled before progress is possible does not deter ns. Our 
objective remains to lead India to the proclaimed goal of Dominion Btatus, and 
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Chat aa eaily as may be. There ia nothing more that ve can do than ire have 
done. We are entitled to claim, we do oiairo, and I claim to-day, that it ia for 
the Indian partiea themaelrea, for thoae communitica, intereats and political leadera 
concerned to get tt^ether and to aeo what they can do by way of reaching an 
accommodation with one aiiotlier agaiiiat the background which I bare just 
mention^. It baa not been the fault of Hie Majcnty’a Government that mattera 
are not fartter forward to-day. They have done everything in their power. I^ot 
Ac auggeationa that are being made from varioiia guarlers that Indian political 
leadera and Indian political partiea aliould at this jioint come together and aeck to 
reach agreement among themecivea, Dis Majesty’s Government have nothing but 
the fnlleat goodwill and the fullest aympatliy. 

Gentlemen, I will not keen you longer. These are indeed sUmng and anxions 
times. Your Gbairmuii rcfcried in moat friendly and fluttering terms to the exten¬ 
sion of my Viccroyalty. A further period in this great olPicc, the burdens of which 
I can tell you from experience over a period so eventful as that for which I have 
held it, arc cruahing in tlicir weight, ia no light thing for any man to contemplate. 
But if, in that further period by which Ilia Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
extend my term, 1 can continue to assist in however small a degree in tlie cdec- 
tivo and active prosecution of the war, in India’s contribution to war effort, if I 
can give India a direction, which will enable her more fully to express tlio anxiety 
of her peoples and herself to give that help whicli it is so abundantly clear that 
Uiey are paasioiiatidy anxious to givo to llio achievement of our ideals, then indeed 
I shall be a happy and a fortunate man, 

'■Gentlemen, I thank you again for your friendly welcome to-day, for those 
words of cncouraucmcut which your Ghnirman bas aiHikcn, and above all for the 
aesuranee which no has given mo of your coniiuucii support and iiiidersfanding. 
Tliero ia nothing, I can asauro you, that I more deeply value, and nothing that 
conld be of greater assistance to a Viceroy so shortly about to enter on Uio sixth 
and the final year of this great ofllce. 


The Indian Economic Conference 

Twenty-fourth Session—Mysore—^28th. December 1940 

Maharaja Mysore’s opening Address 


“The Sovereign Mation State, exalted by metaphysical theories of tlie State, 
often exploiting racial prejudice, resting on economic Bclf-suirieicney, organised 
for strat^ieal purjwsos, using powerful weapons of modern science for dcstnietivo 
rallicr than eonalruelivo cn<ls, base<l on mass ignorance iiiid inertia, and aunported 
by the intellectuala—Uiat is the primary eaiiso of tlio KuroiTcnn tragedy”, observed 
ffis Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, opening the joint session of the All-India 
Economic and roliiienl Science Conference at the Jagaii Mohan Taloce Mysore, 
on the 28tb. Deeembor 1040, 

Therefore, continued His liighncse. a new world order in which peace and 
Beeurity ahould prevail would not follow automatically the defeat of the Axis 
Powers, 'fho enemy within the gates should Iw defeated, and the source of the 
present diOicuUics of Europe, a political striieture which hod outlived its utility, 
should be removed. The sovereignty of Ibo Nation State should go. The masses 
like the dwarf in the story, who acconiimuied tlie giant on his adventures and paid 
in limb after limb for each suceess of his partner, were suflering and paying 
heavily for the crime and folly of their rnlcrs. It was certiun tliey would not 
bderate after the war a regime that would again cxjiose them to tho evils of 
political conflict and economic insecurity. Unlcsa tliey were assured that a new 
^er would be established in harmony with Uidr hopes and needs by peaceful 
and constitutional means, the millions wno were bearing in patient hope the 
uncertainties and the horrors of tho present war, would turn to those who made 
insidious promises of a short cut to Utopia through revolution. 

Concluding, His Highness opined that the (ask of those who would build a 
new world from wbhdi war and poverty should bo banished was two-fold. They 
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bad to prepare plana for the new order of thinga, political and economic, which 
could bo demonatrated to be ixtastblo na well aa urgent and deaimblo. lue other 
part of the taak waa to enliat the fcelihga of men and women on their aide, to 
make them willing and eager to adopt their propoaala. Not only should the minda 
be inatrncted, ttie hearta anonld also bo cjtlargcil. The first was the task of eco¬ 
nomists and fwlitical philosophers. For titc performance of the second, manldnd 
should turn to the paychologisis and the educationials. perhaps to the prophet and 
the seer, who alone could make the blind aeo and the deaf hear, students of econo¬ 
mics and political science, who had to bear a largo sliarc in the task of world 
reconstrnction, would supply instruction and enlightenment, hoping that god in 
His wisdom would send inspired leaders who would lend mankind from the valley 
of tribulation to the kingdom of ijcacc and happiness. 

Mr. I). B. Oadgll's Address 

In the course of his Presidential address Mr, D. It. Qadgil of the Gokhale 
Institute made the following observations: 

“It has been a common practice of my predecessors in oillce to pass under 
review during tlie course of the annual presidunlial address n large number of 
questions of current interest. 1 intend, however, to depart from this practice and 
to take up a single, tliough somewhat wid<^ theme ns the subject of my discourse. 
The theme I have chosen is the consideration of the manner in which the economic 
policy of the Slate in India should be moulded,” 

“liAissKi Fairb" Poijoy 

After discussing the controversy between the “pure” economies and applied 
economics, Mr. Oadgil proceeded; “I do not desire to detain you long with a 
discussion of the familiar theme of the o|icmtion of Inissca faire in India during 
the last 100 years, lire fruits of what may bo ealletl the obviously ‘interested’ 
version of this doetrine represented of old, by the cotton erciso duty and in recent 
times by the ‘economio safeguards’ lie oulsido the scope of my subject. I shall 
further not talk about policy in rolation to trade and industiy where also ‘iutorosl’ 
may be said to have entered to a greater or less degree, but shall deliberately 
choose for illustration one or two extensive field where laissez fnire may be 
supposed to have been worked witliout any bins or prejudices. The development 
and the working of the nirol credit system in India offers a siiccially instructive 
example. Wo can here witness the results of a rapid transition from conditions of 
restraint imposed by laws and by social conventions to a state where there was 
complete liberty for the borrower to ruin himself and for the creditor to exploit 
him mercilessly. The classio description of the dchtor'creditor relations created 
by the joint operation of laissez faire and the British judici^ and administrative 
system is that couta ned in the report of the Deccan Itiots Commission. This is the 
first vivid official account; later studies in various parts of the country have added 
to it much in detail and the elaborateness of analysis but the essentials of the 
problem remain as then disclosed. The fundamental factor in these relations is 
the great disparity in knowledge and economic power between the two parties; 
so that, where the disparity is the greatest the rcsnlls are the worst. It is in the 
more precarious, and imvcrty-slrickcn tracts that the money-lender is decisively 
dominant; and where, as in Uio case of the nboriginals, these conditions are 
accentuated by habits born out of a traditional primitive life the borrower is 
often no better than a serf. Ulio failure of a i)olicy of laissez faire to generate 
corrective forces, even in the very long term, is only too obvious over the whole 
field of Indian rural credit. 

Pebiod of Transition 

After pointing out how the technological revolution was influencing the course 
of Indian economic development, Mr, Qadgil proceeded to lay down suggestion tor 
casing the diilicultics of the traiisilioii. Ho 8ug)^cstcd poor relief and unemployment 
insurance over the entire gamut of the Indian ctroiiomy. 

Proceeding, bo said, I do uot think that it is necessary to argue the case for 
the urgent need for the introduction of some general system of poor or unemploy¬ 
ment relief in India. The question, liowcver, is rarely mentioned except aoroetimes 
in connection with iiidiiatiial labour ; and the method or the cost of auch a 
measure arc subjects which have uot yet l>ccn adequately discussed. I am personally 
led to think that Uic best way of meeting the problem is to follow the same melhoda 
as Qioso devised Ity the famine relief adniiiiislration. Instead of framing program¬ 
mes of relief works wbico arc restored to only uccasionally there should be couU- 
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nnous Bchomes of annuni pnblio works which would afford (bo nocosaary om|>loymon( 
and relief. The provision would bo iieoesaary chiefly in (ho off-season of agriculture. 
There should bo no dearth of suitablo items for such a public works programme. 
The extent of the construction of roads, embankments, wells, tanks, or work of 
afforestation, etc.,_ that could bo usefully uudortakon in rural India is very consider¬ 
able and this is work that will enlarge in a productive manner our capital equip¬ 
ment. Obviously, the scale on which these annual works arc provided would be very 
much smaller than is usual in a year of famine ; they would also not be large 
concentrated works but local works scattereil over thu districts.. I do not also 
think that their cost would prove them nneemnomic. In other countries where the 
policy of relief through public works has been found costly that 1ms been largely 
because of the need of adapting lalmur, which was mainly imlustrial, to work to 
which it was iinatcuslomcd and in some rcsi>ccts unsnited. With us, however, 
labour seeking work on reiicf works won id be accustomed to the work it 
would have to do. The provision of work along these lines would obviate 
many of the diincuUics in the way of (ho itdminislralion of relief or insurance 
schemes on the western model; and this sconis to luo tliu best way in which to 
b^in to tackle this prohlciu. 


Pumjc Rm.rKF Woeks 

"I am aware tliat the cost of smdi n continuous public relief-works would bo 
considerable ; Imt I am convinced that whatever tlic cost it must be borne. I^or, 
this is a primary lesponsibilily wlii.-h the society must rocugiiiso and the state 
eliould take u|)on its sliouldcrs. It will be realised that what I propose bears 
no relation to the concept of a national minimum. It falle short even of a general 
system of poor relief. It is merely the iicinled generalised accoptanco of a respou- 
sibility for providing work to tlioso seeking it which even the laisscz fairs Indian 
government of tlio last century accepted as failing on itself during .times like that 
of a famtno. The effects of tlio cimnges of the last century have not been uniform ; 
some classes h.avo prospered greatly owing to thorn while others have suffered. 
The least that can be cx|)cutcd in a social group is tlmt those who suffer are saved 
at least from complete starvation. It will of oonrsn, bo no use undertaking tills 
res|)oiiBibiUty if it means a farther increase in tiio burden on chiefly the agricul- 
tiiral classes and I take it as uxiomalic that in any future roconstruetion of our 
economy a correction of tlio regressive nature of our tax system will bo the first 
to bo attcmptal. There are many other ineidcntal advantages, which I consider will 
follow the adoption of such a public works folief |iolicy. I, however, advocate it 
here mainly on the ground that it ropresonts tlio beginning of an cssciitial step in 
the formation of the economic fiolbiy for a changing India. 

“The Bccond point to whieu I would draw altontion is the regulation of the 
poco of tile transition. It is obvious that the future direction of technological change 
is unpredictable and the area tliat it may at any time cover cannot bo foreseen. 
It is, therefore, not possible to keep scKiiety in a slate of preparedness for the 
impact of the next set of changes. Further, given tile distribution over area 
of the population, tlio training for iiarticular vocations imparted to men and the 
investment in durable capital goods the e.xtcnt of change to wbiuli economic society 
can adapt itself during a given period of time is limited. The costs of a rapid 
tracsition arc both material and psychological. 

CONTllOI, OP INVBSTMBNT 

"If the State itself controls investments likely to be affected by new inventions 
it is usually prompt in controlling them. 'J'he best instance of tiiis is, of course, 
the attitude adopts by all goveriimoiitH which own railway systems towards the 
extension of mcohmiical road transport. The Indian (iovernment, faced with the 
new means of transport, talks readily of tho dangers to public investment ; but it 
docs not yet iccoguiHc tho corresponding rceimnsibiHiy where the traditional modo 
of living of miliiotis of f«o]ilo is similarly endangered. Tho extent of the snfforiiig 
involved in the process of transition is yet very inadequately realised. 'lire artisans 
and the agrioulturists have undoubtedly suffered tho most. Tho history of the 
fortunes of the handloom industry is a contiiiuons record of partial stabilisatious 
followed by over fresh imriods of disaster. I can vouch from the findings of detailed 
studios of eomlitions in centres like Bholapur and Poona for the precarionsness of 
the equilibrium iu the industry and the appalling conditions of work and living 
obtaining within it. And yet governments have attempted little to remedy or to 
alleviate the sitnation. Whether it was on accomit of a general belief in tho 
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wrongnesii of govornmcntal help or latterlv because of a belief in the nnworthiness 
of an industry using maeftino yarn, the bandloom weavers as a body have been 
left much unto themselves. Theirs, however, is merely the outstanding specific 
example of a large genus,” 

"Lastly, I should like to refer to another asnect of national eoonomio 
policy, that relating to the location of industry. Ours is a vast country and the 
problem of location is of particular importance in it. In recent years we have had 
a contiovcrsy regarding the location of sugar factories and die permissible extent of 
the development of the sugar industry in the country. The reiiort of the Tariff 
Board on the heavy chemicals industry pointed to the great advantages of a concen¬ 
tration of that industry. But its purely negative policy would not allow our 
government to do anything in this regard. I may also draw attention in this 
connection to the claim made by the iron and Steel iii Uistry in India in respect of 
“freight disadvanti^cs.” This cliiim was allowed by the Tariff Board but it raises 
an important question of nrinuiplo which needs careful consideration. The claim of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co., in clFcitt lucniis that oven a single monopolist concern, 
wherever situated, ought to cauimnndocr the whole of the ludiaii market. At the 
same time, under our present (lolicy, sncli a mono|>olist concern would bo under 
110 obligation not to indulge in rato-outting to prevent the emergence of acompoUtor 
oven ill a distant part of the market. 1 have, of course, no iutontion of implying 
a iudgmeiit on the merits of tlic claim and mention it here merely to indicate the 
ty |)0 of problems that have necessarily to bo considered. 

ruopLiius OP Location 

“I would also draw attention to problems of location of a somewhat different 
character. One of the main reasons adduced for a conscious direction of economic 
development has over been tbo danger of a lo|Midcd growth in any region, Tlie 
need for diversity in forms of ccouomie life has been craphnsised during the last 
decade in particular. Even in a oomparatively small country like England tlie 
obdurate problem of tiio "distressed areas” showed the vital need for a balanced 
regional economy and the report of the recent Commission on the location of 
iiiduBtries has accepted the principle of “regionalism” in these matters, Ooiisidora- 
tious of this ciiacBcter have even greater force in a vast and a comparatively much 
less homogeneous exiuiitry like Imlia. In addition to other things wo have suffered 
during the last 100 years from too great ccutralisatioa and an almost entire neglect 
of local needs and circumstances. 1 am aware that there is a feeling in some 
quarters that cmuhasisiiig the claims of the region or tlie locality is tantamount to 
encouraging particularism and is, therefore, anii-imlioiial. I am afraid, however, 
that a lot of this talk is iutereslcd and arises form the desire of powerful groups 
to bo allowed to exploit without obstructiou or regulation tiic entire resources of 
this continent. While vcsteit interests in India arc too ready to seek supimrt of 
arguments that would obtain for them a field free from external competition Utey 
often show themselves extremely imiiaticnt of the logical extension of those argu¬ 
ments, vis,, internal regulation. An undue conccntrutioii of industries in one region 
is bound to accentuate tlie difficulties in odier T^ons and a pure laissez laire 
attitu^ towards internal financial and indnsirial exploitation is likely to give rise 
to forces making for economic and social disintegration over large areas. While it 
is true Biat the claims of the regions can bo carried to absurd limits we are yet 
far from any extremes in this country.” 



The Political Science Conference 

Mysore—28th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address ^ 

^ Professor Beni Prasad of tlie Allahabad University, in the course of his 
prcsulcnlial address at the I'oliUcal Science Conference neld at Mysore on the 
28th. December 1940 stressed the need fur a Federation of Social Sciences to 
facilitate the search “fur the root causes of the present distemiMrs and their 
remedies,” He stressed the importance of a rational approach to the problems 
of society. Continuing, he said : “Indeed, never was the need for a rational and 
dispassionate comprehensions of affairs so nrgent as at present. At the root of the 
many ills which afiliet the world to-day lies a deficiency in tlie development of 
reason, a deficiency in appreciating its proper role and a deficiency in its 
application in n systematic manner to the acltviltcs of social life,” 

Discussing the genesis of war as n “psychological malmljustmcnt”, Mr. Prasad 
said : “It is now a truism Hint the modern methods of production, with less than 
a forty hours’ week, can provide enough food, ctotliiiig, shelter and entertainment 
for every man, woman and child in tlie world. It is no longer necessary that a 
jicoplc slioiild hold down others in order to keep up a high standard of life for 
ilscif. As an economic device, war is to-day an anachronism. It i)crsists because 
of the strength of tradilioii and the systema of hatred, animosity and ex|)loitaUon 
which are, in final analysis, a legacy from the erstwhile pain economy. Civilisation 
is still overbnrdencsl with an inheritance from feudalism—the conception of property 
in territories, and with an inheritance from the still older institution of slaveiy-^ 
the conception of pro))erty in impulattons. llioy appear as colonialism, subiccUon 
and imiierialism. These survivals from older coodttions ore a denial of the dignity 
of man ns man and stimulate rivalry and turn tlte power of the state in a diioctiou 
which leads logically to war. 

OltNRSIS OP Wau 

“War is not an isolablo phenomenon ; immediate motives apart, it is integral 
to an order of things wliich rests on an imperfect conception of jnstico. It is a 
method of pressing claims, a way of reK)lviiig disputes, an instrument of policy, 
natural to a scheme of tilings which adiuils tlic validity of violence and is 
grounded, in port, in the exertion of force by group upon group. War is often 
the projection of an internal iniustico into nn external afiairs in an intensified 
form. It will disapiicar only when men have reasoned themselves out of the 
concept of projicrty in men and in their habits. War will not die of reaction to 
its own horrors ; these will only evoke new procaulions and new fcata of orga¬ 
nisation, endurance and heroism. War will iicrsist and the roost carefully con¬ 
struct^ peace will turn out to bo a short armisUcc so long as any grou]> of _ man¬ 
kind, in Asia, Africa, Oceania or elsewhere, ore looked ui’on as fit only to minister 
to the needs of the so-called advanced races. There is something inhuman in tho 
very idea of the Haves and Havenots of Ijcbcnsranm, a place in the sun—it 
pertains to territories which can rightfully belong neither to the satiated nor to 
tlio unsatiatcil iiower but only to their own indigenouB inhabitants. To exploit 
and periietnnto a peoples’ weaknees, instead of making it fit for higher life, is _ to 
prolong Uio era of grab and rivalry with tho added liorrors of modern mechanisa¬ 
tion. A great elfort of reason is needed to bring homo to all that tho prraent 
world order is freighted with war and that durnhlc iicaoo depends _ on its revision 
into conformity with tho new economic possihilitics and moral ideals. War has 
permeated social and political organisation,Jitcraturc and outlook so deeply, _ forco 
and fraud are still writ so largo over associated life, that they can bo eliminated 
only through a great intellectual and moral awakening. ... . , 

“If disputes have liooii scttlcil on tho plane of force, it is because social life 
has been moving on the corrosponding planes of hatred, frustration and cxiuoitation. 
Force implies iulciise co-operation in a narrow area and antagonism beyond it. It 
is exerted by a number of wills in unison. It is inevitable couseiiuctice of tlio 
change of scale that tho narrow area has been steadily widening until the exertion 
of force la now a function of big slates, empires and coalitions.” 

Fotoke of Nation State 

Mr. Prasad then proceeded to estimate tlie future of the Nation State. ’’It is 
now patent that the small or tlie mediumsized slate can no longer def^d itself *, 
it is a logical corollary that the big state will stand helpless before bigger cum, 
.Vhey can survive only us component units in a vast federation. That mneb is 

47 
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impliod iu the recent rcvolutimia in the tochulqno of war ; it is really the onimtna* 
tion of a long train of dovclopmont, specially in the economic nold, which had 
boon set in motion by the Industrial Itcvotatiou. llow and when the final step 
will be taken, whether the bit; states or empires will think themselves into a world 
federation or be bombed into it, depends on the amount of intelligeueo and goodwill 
that we can mobilise.” 

Mr. Prasad also visualised the formation of a large confederation after the 
experience of this war. ‘Espericnce suggests that international organisation, in' 
evitable after tlie war, be based not on tlio sovereign nation state, like the first 
liOOgne of Nations, but on the Idea of confederation, a common government for 
spemiicd puri)osos. It is symptomalio of the trend towards large-scale organisation 
inherent in modern devolopmeuts that modern political doctrines—Bocialisra, 
Communism and Fascism for instance—have an international setting. Political 
science, as a discipline, has been prevented so far by traditionalism from moving 
decisively to the international plane but it is taking ever increasing account of 
international ailairs.” 

Stressing the im])ortanco of cdncnlion Mr. Prasad said ; • 

“The problem is how to convert the formless, disiierscd, inchoate popular 
power-the raw material so to say—into an cllicicnt and enlightoncil democracy. 
If the problem is not solved in a rational way, popular power may turn out to 
be a Hclf-uancelling business and destroy itself. 'I'lic solnliqn lies in the diiTuBioa 
of education and llic permeation of social, S|)c<ua11y economic and political organisa* 
tion, with the oducatioiial prtiKuplo. Bccondly, opinion tends to follow social 
cleavages ami if these turn on accidents of birth, race or religion, opinion remains 
sectional and never attains to the rank of Public Upinion, The npjwoxiination of 
opinion to the ideal of itonsacau’s (loncral Will depends largely on tho approxima* 
lion of society to the standards of sociid iuslico.” 

Revreskstativb Govkbnment 

Mr. Prasad finally proceeded to discuss the problems of Govcrnracut. He 
said, “As a process, tho state is too plastic and too dynamic for rigid formulas and 
admits of infiiiito variety in modes of organisation. Tlio purposes which it re* 
presents embody value and justliio at varying degrees, (liven tho rwinisitc conditions 
for its operation, representative govornmunt has the merit of making revolution 
unneiioasary, or rather of fanning mid rcgnlariolng rovolniion. Tho change from 
negative to positive government renders it very necessary to arrive at as largo an 
agreement ou ends as imssible. iteproseutativo govornment is a eontrivanco for 
fmilitaling that agreement Ihroiigh crealivo discussion and compromise, more or 
less, in terms of social insliee. 

“Dictatorship has been tlie most strikiiiji; phase of the political rcsfionse to 
large-scale transition and disloeatlou during the last twenty-three years. It is 
by no means iinprobaido that it may encompass other states in the immediate 
future. lint oven if it were to become universal, it is not likely to bo more 

durable than the Greek tyrannies of the sixth or the fourth conlnry 11. 0. or the 

modern despotism of Ulirer Oromwcll and Napoleon iloiiaparte. Its militancy 
ami regimentation do not accord with tho prineijdo of growtli which must sooner 
or later assert itself. It is likely to fade away with tho bridging of the acuter 

phases of the transition, tlie appearance of n fresh ndiuslmcnt on the horizon, the 

abeyance of war through weariness or reasoning and the improvisation of a 
parliamentarism groniided in a better nnderstanding of psychologteul realities and 
administrative requirements. AttoiiUon to the last factor, indeed may yet save many 
a state from and atavistic relapse into dictatorship. It raises the whole problem of 
social accommodation,” 

Essehxialb of Democracv 

After stressing tho need for organisation for the efibetive working of repre* 
sentativo democracy, Mr. Prasad also iircscribcd certain otlicr precautions measures. 
Uo said: “The auto-limitation of pnblio opinion must bo accompanied by a 
self-denying ordinance on the part of tho modern legislature. During the long 
transition from autocracy, moiiarchio aud olignrcliic, to oonslitutional and popular 
rule, the legislature attempted a detailed formulation of policy, a vast amount 
of purely executive business and a minuto supervision over various departments 
of administration. Perhaps the nature of the oxoeiuive and the state of public opinion 
left it no alternative but the recent breakdown of parliamontary government 
suggests that tho l^slature attempted too much and attempted it in too dilatory 
a manner. It misjudged its powers and foiled to grasp tho imperative need oi 
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aBBOciatinf; scicnco with government and ot committing administration to trained 
expertise. Reform of parliamentary proeedtiro, so as to make for greater thinking 
pd greater desnatcU, is one of the most urgent tasks that confront statesmanship 
in countries that have not yet swung to dictatorial regime. It mast bo tackled by 
every state in the light of its own conditions and lorgo allowance may still bo 
pcessary for transitional stages. But two generalisations suggest themselves: 
firstly, government is an organic whole and tins to function cffbctively and expedi¬ 
tiously and cannot afford the network of chocks and balances that seemed to accord 
with the intcllectnid alraosnhcro dominated by Newtonian physics. Secondly, the 
logislatnro has ht bo not merely a will-organisation but also a thought-organisation 
to take affairs in the largo-scalo )icrs})cctive of human purposes, and to restrict 
Itself to ends and policies. 

"A RKCK,rTACi.E OF Idbah” 

It must be a rcocptncle of idcaa and bo surrounded by organisations which 
would work out projects for its eonsideratimi and which would play an advisory 
role without detmeting from its responsibility and celerity of action. Already the 
creative clement in legislation, as in administration, comes largely from beyond 
the regular mcrhaiiism of governinent. It is ilesirnblo to regnlariso and replenish 
the supply. Tims live second chamticr can represent functional associations and 
ventilate tlicir ideas. It may bo the ojicn of an hierarchy of funetional organisa¬ 
tions-central, piovineial and loi'al—which, besides snstaiiiing iiride In tho craft 
and looking after tho Interests of tlieir members, can assist the formulation and 
adaptation of jilnns of economic welfare. An advisory economic council can bring 
ministers mid leaders of functional unions into touch with exjierls. Bomotliing 
like a chamber of biologists can project social engineering in the long-rango 
pcrsj'cetivc. Htates which are subject to racial or religious bickerings may set up 
Boards of Referees at the centre ns well ns in the provinces, partly or ciilircly 
elected by the various dcnomiiitttional organisations, antliorised to declare wbcUict 
any legislative or cxecnlivo projcels violate any legitimate interests of any group 
and whnt is more imp<irtniit, to offer coimtrucllvo alternatives. 'J'lio apparent 
complexity of tlicso arrangements is hardly an argmnciit against tliem; our 
eomiilex eivilisatioii rcunires a complex jiolitienl conslitiilion ; nn over-simplified 
machinery is a crime against It. Iksidos, advisory bodies, while letting in a flow o! 
ideas, do not deprive tho legislature or tlic executive of any port of its rcspoiisibility, 
rKitfou>r,E OF Rationalisation 

"Similarly, the modern executive calls for reorganisation in accordance with the 
principle of rniionnlisnlion Hint is jicnucatioii with boards of cxjierts, not of mere 
civil servants, but of trained, seicuiilic cxjicrts. Hero we touch one of tho cardinal 
errors of dcmocradc governinent end one of tho most jiotcnt causes of its 
eclipse during tlie hist twenty years. It ocquicsccd in a system of administration 
adapted to uegattvo, aristocratic government of tho pre-industrial era. It woe 
content to bo mainly a corrective to dcsiiolism and oligarchy. Wo are now rea¬ 
lising that the dclermiiiatioii of ends slionid be followed by the selection and 
execution of means by experts and that the Cabinet should normally confine itself 
to general co-ordination. Tho modern executive has to coroiiriso antnnomons 
boards—riaiining Commissions, Investment Boards, Railway lYausixirt, Electrieitv 
Marketing, Agricultiirnl, Education Boards, and others. It may be pointed oiit 
that experts arc to lie entrusted with departments of administration not with tlio 
determination of ends and higher policy. 'Jbo rctiuisite technique is already in 
evidence in medical and transit departments in several states and awaits general 
application. It is also feasible to extend iLo system to associating Advisory Coniicils 
with various departments and their branches to ensure day to day criticism and 
fresh suggestion and to ciliicate public opinion. 

"Bnch an executive should represent the prineiiile of reason. It is in fact 
the entire range of social regulation that bos lo be informed by the seiciitific spirit ’ 

"It is obvious tliat higjily tcchiiioal admiiiislruiion docs not lend itself 
to popular control, lint Uiis does not imply a wooden, rtd-iapo bureaucracy 
Administration would jircsupiioso a dispassionate survey of social conditions atm 
formulation of economic jolicics liy boards of social scientisls and their execu¬ 
tion by scioiitifieally trained oliiccrs. Already, progressive administration has 
demonstrated that the genuine role of tho civil service is that of a learned 
profession. 



l^ritish Policy in India 

Viceroy’s offer of Enlarged Executive 

New Delhi—7lh August 1940 

In tho conrso of a stotcmont iasacd from New Delhi on the 7tlt. Aogast 
1940 hU Excellency tho Viceroy atated that hie MBicsty's Government had 
aiithorir^ him to invite a certain number of rcurcBcntnlivo Indians to join the 
Executive Conneii. ITio followinR is Uic text of the Viceroy’s statement 

India’s anxiety at this moment of critical imiiortanco in tho world struggle 
mrainst tyranny ana aggression to contribute to U»e full to the common cause and 
to the triumph of our common ideals is manifest. She has already made a mighty 
contribution. She la anxious to make a greater contribution alill. Ills Majesty’s 
Government are deeply concerned that that unity of national purpose in India 
which would enable her to do so should bo achieved at as early a moment as possi¬ 
ble. 'Ihoy feel that some furtlier statement on their intentions may help to promote 
that unity. In that hope they hare authorized me to make the present statement. 

QOVeBmB-QBSBBAt’B ExBCtJTlVB COUNCIL 

Last October his Majesty’s Government again made it clear that Dominion 
Status was their objective for India, 'i'bqr added that they were ready to authorize 
the expansion of the Governor-General’s Council to include a certain nnmber of 
representatives of political iiarties, and they protmsed the establishment of a con- 
suWtive committee. In order to facilitate harmonious cooperation it was obvious 
that some measure of agreement in tiie provinces Imtwecn the major parliea was a 
dcairable prereqniaito to their collaboration at tho centre. Such agreement was 
nnfortunatdy not reached and la the circnmstanccs no progress was then 
possible. 

During the earlier part of this year I continued my efforts to bring political 
parties together. In these last few weeks I again entered into conversations with 
prominent political personages in British India and tho Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princos, the results of which have been reported to his Majesty’s Government. 
Ills Majeato’s Government have seen also the resolutions passed by the Congress 
Working (wmmittoe, the Muslim League and the llindn Mahaaabha. 

Expansion Should no Lonoer bb Postfonbu 

It is clear that the earlier differences which had prevented the achievement 
of national nnity remain nnbridged. Deeply os bis Majesty’s Government regret 
this they do not feel that they shonld any longer bccanse of these differences pMt- 
pone the expansion of the Govornor-Gcncral’a Council, and tho catabliahmcnt of a 
^y which will more closely aasociato Indian public opinion with the conduct of 
&e war by the central Government. Ilicy have autborized mo accordingly to invite 
a certidn nnmber of reprosontativo Indians to join my Excontivo Council, 'iliey 
have authorized mo further to establish a war advisory council which would meet 
at regular intervals and which would contain r^rcsenlativcs of tho Indian States 
and of o^er interests in the national life of India as a whole. 

Doubts About Govt. Intention 

The conversations which have taken place and tho resolutions of the bodies 
which I Imvo jnst mentioned make it clear, however, that there is still in certain 
qnarteiB doubt as to the intontions of his Majesty’s Government for the consti¬ 
tutional future of India and that there is doubt, too, as to whether tbo position of 
minorities, whether political or religions, is snitiricnlly safeguarded in relation to 
any constitutional change by tho nssnrnnre already given. There are two main 
points which have emerged. On these two points his Majesty’s Government now 
desire me to make their position clear. 

Position of Minorities 

Thefirat is as to tlio position of minoriliiH in relation to any fntnro 
consdlulional scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration of last 
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Ootobec does not exclude an examination of any patt either of the Act of or 
of the policy end plana on which it is based. 

UiB MaicstyM Government’s concern that full weight should bo given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision bos also been brought out. Uhat remains 
the position of bis Majcsly’s Government. It goes out with saying that they could 
not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and 
welfare of India to any system of government whoso auUiority is direotly denied 
by largo and powerful elements in India's national life. Nor could they t>o parties 
to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a government. 

MAOHINKRY for H15W COHSTITDTIONAI, SCHEMB 

The second point of general interest is Uie machinery for building, within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, a now constitutional scheme when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that acheme 
abould be primarily the resuonsibility of Indians themselves and should originate 
from Indian coiicetitions of the aociiil, eiioiiomic and political atnictnre of Indian life. 

His Majesty’s Government arc in sympathy witli tliat desire and wish to see 
it given the fullest practical expression subject to the due fiilAlmcut of the 
obligations which Great Britain’s long connection with India baa impMcd npon 
her and for which his Majesty’s Government oaiinot divest diemsclveB of 
responsibility. 

It is clear that the moment when the Commonwealth is engaged in a atruggle 
for existence is not one in which fundamental constitniional iBsues can ho decisively 
resolved. But his Majesty’s Government authorize me to doclaro that they will 
most readily assent to the setting up after tlio conclusion of the war. with the least 
i^sible delay, of a body renresentativo of the principal clcmcnta in India’s national 
life in order to devise the framework of tlio now constitution and they will lend 
every aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters to tae utmost 
d^ree. 

Meanwhile, they will welcome and promote In any way possible every sincere 
and practical step that moy be taken by representative Indians themselves to reach 
a basis of friendly agreement; flrstly, on the form which the po8t>war representative 
body ahoiild take and tlio ractliuds by which it sbonld arrive at its oonolusiona 
and, secondly, upon tlie principles and ontlincs of the constitution itself. 

They trust, however, that for the period of Uie war, with the central Govern* 
ment rceouslitutcil and strengthened in the manner 1 have described and with 
the help of the War Advisory Gouiicll, ail parties, communities and interests 
will combine and cooperate in making a notable Indian contribution to 
the victory of the world cause which is at stake. Moreover, they hope that in 
this process new bonds of union and understanding will emerge and tbua pave 
the way towards the attainment by India of that free and equal iHirtncrship in the 
British Oomroonwealtb which remaine the piooloimed and accepted goal of ^e 
Imperial Crown and of the British rorliamcut. 


Mr. Amery explains Viceroy's offer 
House of Commons.—14th Auguat 1940 

In the House of Commons, initiating the India Debate, on the 14th, Anpri rf 
1040, Mr, Amery, the Secretary of State for India said, "I hope I 
may claim the indulgence of the house this evening not only be^nse this 
is the first time after a long interval of years that 1 have spoken at ^is box 
but also because of the importance and difliculty of the subject wiA which i 
have to deal. To kcei> one’s balance steadily along a knife edge on ice in the 
high Alps is a much easier task than threading one's way without stumbling 
or offence through the intricate pitfidl-alrcwu maze of the present Indian 
situation.” 

Mr. Amery continiied : "So I trust that Uio roemliors, before they enter upon 
a diseuasion of the important statement issned by tlic Viceroy lost week, will bear 
patiently with me while 1 cndoavonr'to say something about the back-ground cd 
the political controversy and tlio deadlock which has led up to that statement. 
For. 1 think, it is only in that way that the full significance and purport of Aord 
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Linlithgow'a initiativo nnd of the decision of His Majesljf’s Goveinment in this 
natter can be rightly understood. 

TdB DEADI.OCK IN INDIA 

"Five years have passed since the passage of the Government of India Act. 
That rocasnro. the frnit of a long series of conmissions and conferences, as well 
as of many stirring debates, represented remarkable ciTurts of constructive states¬ 
manship on Uie part of this House. Bo far ns the provincial part of the Act is 
concerned it presently came into operation and is still being worked successfully 
in lour out of the eleven provinces. If it is temporarily suspended in the other 
seven, that has not been duo to any failnie on llie part of l*rovinciaI Ministries 
to carry out the rcsimnelbilitics entrusted to them, or to any conflict between 
them and the Provincial Governors or the Central Governmenl^ but to purely 
extraneous causes, of which I siiall have something to say in a moment. 
Whether the Central provisions of the Act might have worked equally well if 
they could have been v^nt into operation promptly may be an open question. What 
is certain is that Uio delays involved, inevitable os they may have been, have 
afforded occasion for the development of a volume of adverse criticism and opposi¬ 
tion in the face of which their enforcement conld no longer serve the purpose for 
which ^ey were originally devised. What is, however, essential to keep in 
mind is tiiat this opposition comes from different quarters and indeed is based on 
opposite reasons. 

"llie constitutional deadlock in India is not so much between His Majcsly’s 
Government and a consentient Indian opposition os between the main elements in 
India’s own national life. It can, tlicreforc, only lie resolved not by tlio relatively 
easy method of a bilateral agreement between llis Majesty’s Government and repre¬ 
sentatives of India but by the much more dillicnU metliod of a multilateral ogree- 
ment in which His Majesty's Government is only one of the parlies concerned. 
There is, first of all, Uie Indian National Congrrss. Its leaders have repudiated 
the Act of 1935 in its Federal aspect as a denial botii of India’s right to immediate 
complete Independence and of the principles of democracy. It is in pursuance of 
that repudiation, because India’s consent was not formally invited before slie was 
committ^ to the war, that they called out Hie Congress Ministries in the I’rovinccs, 
Their demand has been that India’s Independence should be recognised forthwith 
and that Indians should devise their own constitution in a Ckmstituent Assembly 
elected by universal adult suffrage over all India, including the territories of 
Indian Princes. ^ . , , 

“In the last few week they have declared their willingness, in the meantime, to 
join in the war effort through a National Government commanding the confidence 
of the elected Assembly. The Congress leaders ore men inspired by an ardent 
national patriotism. They have built up a remarkable organisation, by far the most 
efilcient political moohino in India, of which they are justly proud. They have 
striven to make (he organisation national and all-embracing. If only thm had 
sneered, if tbo Congrss could, in fact, speak, as it professes to speak, for all the 
main elements in India’s national life, then, however advanced their demands, our 
problem would have been in many respects far easier than it is to-day. 

Muslim Claims 

“It is true that they ore numerically the largest single party in Britiah India. 
But Aeir claim in virtue of that fact to speak for India is utterly denied by 
very important elements in India’s complex national life. TIicso other elements 
assert their right to be regarded not os mere numerical minorities but as separate 
constitnent factors in any future ludiaii policy entitled to be treated as such 
in any discussions for the shaping of India’s future constitution. The foremost 
among these elements stands the great Muslim community of ninety millions 
strong and constituting a majority both in north-western and north-eastern India 
but scattered as a minority over ue whole sub-continent. In religions and social 
outlook, in historic tradition and culture, the difference between them and their 
Hindu fellow-countrymen goes ns deep, if not deeper than any similar difference in 
Europe, That need not, and docs not, prevent idcnsant social intcrconTse or fruit¬ 
ful political co-operation. It has not, in fact, prevented individnal Muslim taking 
an active part in the work of tbo Congress Party. But, as a body, the Mnslims 
have stood aloof. 'Iheir quarrel with tho scheme of the existing Act is not tliat 
it fidls to give that clear majority rule which tbo Congresa asks for but that it 
would idve too great powers to a Hindu majority at the Centre. They will have 
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nothing to do with a Ooiistitation framed by o Oonstituont Aasombly elootod by a 
majority vote in geographical coiiatitnoncics. They claim the right, in any 
coiiBtitulional diacusaions, to bo regarded aa an entity and are determined only to 
aocept a conatitution whoso aotnal structure will aoenro their position as an entity 
against the oiwrotions of a mere numerical majority. 

Demands ov the Scheduled castes 

“The same, though in a lessor degree, iicrhaps, applies to the gimt body of 
what are known as the Sehcdnlcd Oastoa, who feel, in spite of Mr. Gan<lM*a earnest 
endeavours on their behalf, that, oa a community, they stand outside the main 
body of the Hindu community which ia represented by the Congrosa. 

“Indian india” 

“The Indian Frincoa, again, with territories covering a third of all India and 
including nearly a quarter of its (xipnlatioii. conalitute another entity, or group of 
entities, wlncli refuaca to be aaaimilatcd to the aiiuido domoerntie formula propound¬ 
ed by die OongresB. They object to the existing acueme as interfering too greatly 
with their existing i>owcrs. They naturally object even more strongly to the pro¬ 
posed Constituent Assembly or to any eonslitniion which might emerge from it. 
Yet they are an essential element in any Indian Federation. What is more, they 
can make a valuable eontriliuliun to it. In many ways their territories are the 
most characteristically Indian part of India. They liave equally much to gain 
from a closer contact with the rest of India in the conatitulional as well as 
ccononiio development, but it ia idle to stipposc that such a development can take 
place overnight or inuab be forced upon them before tlicy can bo allowed to play 
their part in a Fcxicrul scheme. 

“It ia cascnlifll to keep tlicso difl'crcnecs in mind when wo talk of finding a 
solution for IndiaV conalitutional proiilcius; they are at tiio moment still nn-brii^e<i. 
1 refuse to regard them as un-itridgeitble. ITnderlyiiig them there is, after all, the 
fact that India is a sclt-contuined and diatiiiciivc region of the world. There ia 
the fact that India tan boast of an ancient civilisation and of a long history 
common to all its )ieoplo, of which all Indians are equally proud. Is there any 
Indian who is not proud to bo called an Indian, or any Indian or any community 
who Ima not fult a thrill of pride to be n feilow-eonnlryman of a man like 
JiiiMmlranath Tngcrc, whom Oxford Itaa just honoured in so unique a manner 1 
Underlying them, too, is the unity nut merely of ndmiiiislralion but of tmlitical 
thought and aspiration which wo hero can pistly claim to have contributed to 
India’s ualioual life. India cannot be niiitury in tlic sense that wo arc in this 
island, but she can still be a unity. India’s future house of freedom has room for 
many mansions. 

United in opposino Nazi AaanESsioN 

“In no rc8|Kct has the essential unity of India’s outlook been shown more 
clearly than in the attitude which all itarlics and communities have, from the 
outset of the War, taken up in detestation of Nazi aggression a id in the oudorso- 
incnt of our common cause. The greater our dilUculties, tlio graver tiio disasters 
that befell the allied arms, tlie clciirer has been the realisation, in tlic minds of 
tlio Indian publie Uiat our cause is India’s cause, the stronger the wave of sym¬ 
pathetic emotion for this country in its singlo-bnndcd light, the more widespread 
the feeling that a purely political deadlock afiectiiig the issues of to-day and to¬ 
morrow should not bo allowed to stand in tbo way of India’s eoiitribuiiiig a uiiit^ 
and wholehearted effort to the cause u|)ou whose victory dopeuds Uie preservatiou 
of all her ideals and the fullilincut of all bor aspirations. 

"It is in this atmosphere that tho Viceroy felt that the moment hod come for 
an initiative which should, at the sumo time enlist all the elements of political 
leadership in India behind her war cirort, and also make at any rate a beginning 
ill breaking down the existing political deadlouk and so jiavo the way towanm 
an mirly aehievement of Umt goal of free and equal partnership in the lirilish 
Gommonwcallh which, to quote the concluding words of bis statement, is ‘the 
proclaimed and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British rarliameut’. 

Viceroy’s Offer and Congress Demand 

•Tlie immediate oiler contained in the Viceroy’s statement is that of an expan¬ 
sion of his Executive Council os Govemor-O'cncral, so as to include in it leading 
uembeiB of all political parties as well as tho cstablishmcut of a wider War 
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Advisory Council on an all-Tndia basis, associating with the conduct of the war 
representatives of the Indian States and of other interests in the national life of 
India as a whole. The enlarged Ereentivo Council will, of course, under the 
existing Constitution, still bo resnonsible to the Governor-Qoneral and cannot be 
responsible in the strict constitutional sense to the Legislature. The Congress have 
asi^ that a provincial National Qovernment should be constituted at the Centre, 
which, though formed as a transitory measure, shouid be such as to command 
the confidence of all elected elements in the Central L^islatnre. In inviting a 
certain number oi refiresontative Indians to join his Council, the Viceroy will 
naturally take appropriate steps to ensure that the new members do, in fact, 
reflect the opinion of the parties from which they are chosen. If, however, the 
Congress clam is that members of the Viceroy’s Council should bo dependent on 
tile snpport of elected members of the Legislature, it is, in fact, a demand 
for changing the whole basis of the Indian Oovornmoiit in the middle of 
the war. 


“Tub Vicerox whx ao Ahead” 

“More than that, if the Ilonee has followed tlie analysis I have attempted to 
give of Ae attitude of the dilTurcut elements in India to tlie constitutional problem. 
It will realiso that it is a demand which really raises the whole unresolved consti¬ 
tutional issue and prejudges it in the sense favoured by the Congress and rejected 
by the minorities. There can bo no agreement on a Government responsible to the 
Legislature until there is agreement n|>on the nature of the Legislature and U|M>n 
the whole structure of the Ounstitution. The Viceroy’s olfer, on the other hand, 
presents to the Indian loaders an opimrtnnity of taking an cfTectivo and important 
part in the Government of India and bringiug their inlliicnco to bear on the 
conduct of the war without prejudice to their several positions. They will have 
committed themselves to nothing except working together in the present emergency 
for tlie safety and good of India and for the common canso in which they all 
believed. In spite of the discouraging attitude shown in Congress quarters, I still 
hope that they will all be willing to take their part. If that should unfortunately 
not prove to be the case. Lord Linlithgow will, of course, still go ahead prepared 
to work witii those who will work with him and with each other. 

What 'DoMisroN Statos’ STAND.-i fob 

“’The Viceroy’s immediate ofTer does not, however, stand by itself. His initiative 
has been coiicernM, as I said just now, not only with India’s fuller participation 
in the actual present war effort but also with paving tlie way towards a spcodici 
attainment of the goal at which wo are aiming. May 1 say a word about that goal ? 
Dominion Statue, as it has commonly been described, or as I prefer to describe 
it, is a free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth. It is not, as is 
BO often implied when Dominion Status is contrasted with full Independence, an 
inferior or dependent status. The status in the Commonwealth of tho Dominions— 
or of this country for that matter, for our status is the same, though not, iiethaps, 
onr stature—la indeed superior to tliat of nations that perforce stand alone. How 
many so-called independent nations are really free to live their own lives as 
tiiey will, even when they are not directly overrun or dismembered by more 
powerful neighbours ? We of the British Commonwealth enjoy something 
more. We enjoy tho security, tho prosperity, the friendship and. 1 would add, 
the enhanced dignity in the eyes of the world which come to each of us as a result 
of our free and equal association. 

“There is no higher status in the world than that and that is the status 
which we have declared to bo the goal of onr policy in India. Onr declarations, 
however, have apparently still left in certain quarters doubts as to tho sincerity 
of our purpose and have raised, not unnaturally, tho question both of the 
when, and the methods by which, wc mean to fulfil Uicm. 

"Staths” and "Function” 

It is to that question that the Viceroy, with tho full approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, has now given an answer, which marks, I think, a notable 
step forward on the path to the accepted goal. May 1 quote here the most signi¬ 
ficant passage in tho Viceroy’s statement: 'There has been very strong insUtence 
^at the framing of that scheme’ (that is, the now constitutional scheme for India) 
'should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should originate 
from Indian conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Adlan 
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on her and for which His Majesty’s Government cannot divest themselvMi^ 
responsibiiily.’ u* 

“I'ho reoociiUion of the obligations is not an impairment of the states but onlv 
a reooKiiition of facts, historic or gcoKraphical, which dififcrcntiato the present nosU 
tion of India from that of other Uoiuiutoua As the late Lord Balfour pointed out. 
in his remarkable c.’ciwsitioii of the naturo of British Coinmonvmalth relations in 
the Ojnstitational Report of the fiupcrial Oonfcronco of 1926, ‘the oiinciDles of 

nSlIlAlf^V onfl aimilArltt ....i_ll_ ^ Vt 



, , ,, . KeoKfaiihiwil iKwilion differs from that 

of the Dominions. But the diirurcnce that arises from these and similar obliira* 
tions IS one of degree and not of kind. For, in tho ease of every Dominion there 
has always been some meiisiiro of adjustment, formal or informal, to British 
obligalioiis. ’ 

“Subject to those matters the desire of His Majesty's Government is that the 
new constitution i)f India sliould l»o devised by Indians for Iheniselves and should 
—may I quote the words again -‘originate from liidimi conceptions of tho social 
economic and political structure of Indian life.” * 


AirarnEa numsii IvitspoNsiniLixY 

“That task is to ho iiiidortuken with Uic least possible delay after tho war by 
'a body rei>rcscntativo of tlio principal elenionts in India’s national life’. That 
moans a body consutilted in aKreemeut between tlio representatives of tiio elements. 
It does not mean a body set up on the lines which may commend themselves to 
one particular clcmimt, however iiiilucntial, but may bo regarded as wholly unaceep* 
table to tlio minority olemcuts. ‘Itis Majesty’s Guvernraent have made it clear that 
they could not eontemplato tlie transfer of their present rcsimusibiliiics for tho 
)icaeo and welfare of India to any system of Government whoso aiitliority is 
directly denied by largo and imwcrfiii elements In Judin’s natioiml life.’ In this 
matter, too, tiicro is no doparturo from tlio principles wliich have governed the 
cuiuing into .c.'dstciico of every Dominion eonstnielion. In every ease in the 
Dominions there has been antoeedent agreement not only between tho geographical 
units but alsn betwcon tlio main racial elements—English and Frciieb in Canada 
British and Boer in tjomh Africa—both as to the method of framing the consti¬ 
tution and ns to the coiistitiiUon itsetf. 

“Agreement, or consent, is indooil tho foundation of nil freo govornmciit, of 
all true democracy. A decision by majority is not so much of tho essence of 
democracy ae a procdeal couvcnicneo which pro-supposes, for its proper working, an 
antecedent general consent to tho eoiiBlitiition itself. It has indeed in most federal 
constitutions been limiled in various ways in order to safeguard tho separate 
interests of the federating elements. To describe the need for such agreement as a 
veto on constitutional progress is, I think, to do an injustice to tho patriotism 
aud sense of rcsiioiisibility of those concerned. Agreement moans not a veto by 
any element but compromise and wiltiiigacsa to compromise, in India ns olsewboro, 
is nn essential test of the sense of rcsiioiisibility on whicli a free government 
must bo based. On the other hand, within tho limitations im^ioscd by tho ncccssiu 
of securing agrocnicnl the whole coiiBlltiilional Held is 0 |>eii to rc-oiEamiuntiou, It 
may indeed prove to be tho case that it is by entirely novel departures from tho 
c.\i8tiug scheme, whether in tlie relation of the Centro to tho i’rovinces or to tho 
8tatcs or in the methods of election and representalion, that an agreement can be 
reached which is nnattainablo within tho framework of tho existing Act, basixl as 
it is on the traditions of India’s administrative past and on our customary British 
constitutional conceptions. 


(iUESTiON OP Date Depf^ds on Indians 
“So much for tho question of method. There is tho qiiestion, no less insistently 
asked, as to the date. Here tho answer given by the statement is also clear. The 
decisive resolution of these groat constitutional issues, tho actual setting up of a 
new system of government, cannot come at Uie moment when we are all engaged 
&a a desperate struggle for existence. How soon it can come after the war is 
fflyfttinlly iu India’s own bauds. The experience of every Domioioo has showa 
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that these foudamcntal issues are not lightly or speedily settled. What I have 
told the House of the complexitv and difficulty of India’s peculiar problems does 
not suggest that her experience in this respect will bo essentially different from 
that 01 others. There is always an immense amount of preliminary discussion, 
inquiry and n^otiation which has to bo got through before the real decisive 
meetings take place. There is absolutely no reason why any of this indispensable 
preliminary work should w<dt for the end of the war. The more completely and 
thoroughly it is done now, the wider the agreement reached now as to the form of 
the post-war representative body, as to the methods and procedure by which we 
should arrive at its conclusions and as to the priiicinlos and outlines of the 
constitution itself, the more speedily can everything be scttleu after the war is over. 

“rfo far as His Majesty's Government are concerned, they have offered^ to 
welcome and promote in any way possible such preliminary friendly discussion 
and investigation and have equally promised to lend every aid in their power 
to hasten decisions on all relevant matters when it comes to the subsequent task 
of finally settling the Oonstitutioii. They can do no more. The responsibility for 
securing a speedy as well as a satisfactory result rests upon Indiaus themselves. 
1 submit that the Viceroy’s initiative represents a sincere cfTort on our part to 
make such contribuUon as we can towards the smooth and speedy attainment of 
the desired goal. Others must also make their contribution. No one element or 
party can hope to got all that it wants or nt least to get all at once. If wo agree 
u|)on the end let us all work for it with sympathy, understanding, patience and 
goodwill towards each other. That, nt any rate, is the spirit iii which His Majesty’s 
Government are resolved to persevere in the carrying out of the xmlicy which they 
have now defined. 

Britain Proud of IIbb CoHTRintmoN 

“So far ns we, in this country, are eoncorned, wo have every reason to be 
proud of what we have contributed in the post to the history and to the life of 
India, But I, at any rate, believe with tarn Macaulay that the proudest day of our 
history will bo the day when wo sec India joining, a free and willing partner, in 
the brotherhood of the British peoples. As for India she will give, I know, her 
effective answer to tyranny aud aggression in the field of war. But she can give 
an even more conclusive answer in the field of constructive statesmanship. In a 
world threatened by all the evil forces of hatred and destruction, of partisan and 
rarial intolerance, there could bo no more hopeful portent, partisan and racial into¬ 
lerance, there could be no more hopeful portent, no more assured omen of the 
ultimate victory of our cause, than that the leaders of India’s millions should, in 
peaceful agreement, resolve not only Uidr own perplexing discords but also afford 
yet one farther example, within our British Gommonwcaltb, of the power of good¬ 
will to reconcile freedom and unity and, througli our Goromonwcallh, to bridge 
the age-long gulf between Europe and Asia. Then, indeed, could we say with 
justice that the dawn of a bettor day for world was heralded in the East.” 

Mr. Ammon (Labour) said that the Viceroy’s statement went a good way in 
tho direction of ostabUshment of a stable government in India, occepUiblo to the 
Indian people. If the door was partly open, it was for India to push it still farther 
and to show her capacities of londership. Bhe bad the right to ask that tho number 
of Indians appointed should be sufficiently numerous to ensure proper representation 
of Indian opinion and to give confidence to the Indian iieople. They must be 
welcopied, not as poor relalivee but as honoured mombors of the family circle, 
especmily representatives of the Congress Party, l.et them seize the opportunity 
presented to them—an opportunity which might not present itself again—and go 
forward in the spirit of Mr. Amery'a speech to larger and wider experience of co¬ 
operation and comradeship (cheers). Our friends in India would do well to bear in 
mind that, should Groat Britain not emerge fully successful from this struggle, then 
all hope of India’s freedom would go. The Congress and all other parties in India 
would disappear from any active participation in the life of India. 

Was it unfair to point out, Mr. Ammon continued, that the struggle in which 
this country was engaged almost alone was India’s struggle as much as ours 7 We, 
therefore, bad a perfect right to ask that India should accept bet share of tlio res¬ 
ponsibility, fully and whole-beartedly, in order that when the time came, they 
might enter into full and equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said that there rang throngb the speech of the 
gecietary of State the best answer that could possibly be given to those dements. 
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o! mpieton bUH Intking in Borae quartorfl in India. A great opportunity lay 
before the comniunilies of India if they could find a basiB of agreement. 

Sir Hugh O'Neill (Oouservative) said : The fact that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had accepted tlie principle that framing of a future scheme should bo the 
responsibility of Indians themselves was a tremendously important advance. 

Sir Frederick Sykes congratulated the Government on the Viceroy’s statement. 
In India, the response had not been whole-hearted but criticism had been more 
Mnccrncd with its terms than with its spirit. Sir ^ede^ick added there 
had been wide recognition _ of the deep sincerity and value of the Viceroy’s 
appeal for unity in India as an essential condition to India’s welfare 

and development and the urgent need for her to ebaro in the strugglo for 
mo preservation of tliosc ideals upon which her future, like our own, depended, 
_ adopting tho^ statement of xiolicy wholc-hcarlMly and supporting its 
spirit and practical' proposals consistently, wo should best bo serving India's 
interests. The war had spread to the Middle East, but the battle of ^ypt hud 
not yet begun. It was a truism to say that the frontiers of India were now On 
the Buer. Canal. The time and the need wore now. We should scud n clear message 
to India that wc needed her help as sho needed ours. The safety of India aud the 
British Commonwcaltli were inBe|>arablo. 

Mr. Sorensen (I.abaur) said that the lime bad arrived for bolder and more 
conragraus advance. 

Sir Alfred Knox (Conaorvalivc) sahl that ho sincerely hoped that the Congress 
Party would accept Government’s proposals. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett (fiidcpiidcnt) said that, wliereas Great Britain must bo 
the centre from which wo fought tlio war west of Gibraltar, India would bo the 
TOntre from which wo fought tho war, cast of Buez. We could not afford a break¬ 
down in India. 

Sir Stanley Reed (ConsevvaUve) asked tho Secretary of Stoto to consider 
whether he could not state now that the essential principles of the new constitution 
of India which would be framed by the Tepresentative body, loieoaat in bis state- 
moiit, would be inipicmented by Parliament, 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Ainery said : “With regard to tho numbers, 
composition and powers of tho Executive Council I have been asked a 
number of questions. As regards the nnmbors, that of course must dm)end to 
Bome extent upon the nature of tho response which is made to the Viceroy’s 
offer, but, in any case, it does involve an appreciable enlargement of toe 
present numbers of the Executive. The new members of the Excentive will be on a 
looting of entire eiiunlity witli the existing members of the Executive Council. They 
will hold dednito poilfolios. (Cheers.) They will exercise the resiHmsibilitics 
both of their important department work and of the influence which ^ey will 
naturally exert in tho colleolivc discussions of tho Viceroy’s Council, They avo not, 
of course, the nominees of the parties, but, ou the other hand, it lis obviously 
implicit in the whole purpose of tlio Viceroy's iwlicy that they aliould bo represen¬ 
tative of the parties form whicii tlicy are selected and Uicy will, no doubt, be selected 
after discussion aud considerntiou of tho names informally submitted, (Gbecis.) 

’T'bey will not, in the strict coiistitiitional seuse, be responsible to the 
Assembly, but clearlL if there is that response which the Viceroy hopes for 
and if all the leading parlies are represented in the Executive, Ihcn clearly that 
Executive will naturally enjoy a wide measure of confidence and snpimrt in tho 
Assembly. Ou the other hand, 1 cannot accept the Biiggeslion that the enlarged 
Executive can be conveited, at a time like this, into a rarliameulary Ministry 
responsible to tlie majority in Parliament. That involves a complete uvereion of 
the present Indian situation and, what is more, prejudices all tbo constitutional 
problems which are still entirely unresolved ns between the parties. Thw^ore that 
IB not, in the present circumstauccB, a practical suggestion. 

“As to what is to follow in the case of tho Provincial Councils, that naturally, 
must depend again very largely uimu tbo nature of the response at the Oentro 
and the way the new development works out. That would clearly have its 
effect upon the Provinces and must be judged in tho light of tbo result at Uie 
Centre. 


WAB ADVIBOBY CotJHCIT. 

“The War Advisory Council would bo a considerably larger body of some 
twenty or more. Its function will bo to bring together a wide range of experience 
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and special knowledge from all over India in order, on the one band, to inform 
and advise the Government of India as regards the conduct of India’s war eiTort 
and the development of India’s resources and, on Uie other hand, to go away from 
these consultations in order severally to stimulate that war effort in the various 
fields, geographical or industrial, from which the members of the Advisory Council 
will be drawn.” 

Sir Hugh O’Neill, interjecting, said. “Will they be purely Indian mcmlicrs ?” 

Mr, Amery: "Obviously the Kiiro))cnn indiistriiil ami commercial community 
in India is of considerable iniporlAiice and would naturally bo considered for 
representation on ‘this wider body. 'J'ho great thing is llmt liiis wider body should 
assemble for tiio Government of India Uicir knowledge in every imixirtant field 
of India’s national life and iu turn exercise influence uixni the war effort in 
every field. 

FAAMma THE OONBTITUTIOM 

“Many questions have been asked on the nature and constitution of the 
future body which is to consider and frame the Constitution of India_ after 
the War. The matter is described in the White Paper and I pointed out iu my 
speech that it is most important that the body should bo orrived at by agreement. 

“It is not for me here to prescribe the nature of that body. I would 
certainly say that there is no type of body which is ruled out, provided it is 

S creed upon by these principal elements and is, in that sense, rcprcscutative of 
lose elements.’’ 

Mr, Amery then read from the White Paper a statement regarding the body 
and added: “That would not moan that this body would bo merely a Round 
'Table Conference or Commissions whoso views may or may not be taken into 
serious consideration. 'The whole intention is tliat the work of this body should 
he taken seriously and that it should provide the main framework of the future 
Constitution of India.” 

Sir Alfred Knox interposed s ‘The recommendations will finally come before 
this House ?" 

Mr. Amery: “Exaclly as in the case of the various Dominions. Our 
endeavour is to bring India on practical lines on the same method as has been 
followed in the case of the Dominions. In every case their constitutions have after 
a certain amount of discussion and consideration, come before this Ilonso and 
given the constitutional ratification this House has undoubtedly to give. 

“Regarding the future position of the Princes, these obligations, in so far ns 
the Princes have not fully entered into the new Constitution schcroo, will, of 
course, remain in effect. These are standing obligations just as in tho Dominion 
of Bonth Africa there were obligations which continued after the creation of tho 
new Dominion. 

“As to the preparations for the meeting of that body, I have been asked 
whether the members of the large Executive were to be tho body to begin that 
preliminary work. They certainly have not been selected for that purpose. But for 
the very definite and important duties they are to perform. What is hoped is that, 
in tha. atmospbero of co-operation in war effort by a large Executive and by the 
War Advisory Council, the differences which have been intensified by what I 
might call the long-rango political canonaiiing of the parties at each other, may 
get another perspective and may seem loss or their surmounting seem more 
desirable in the light of the greater consciousness of India’s unity and India’s 
place in the world. If that test of investigation, of study and discussion is begun 
now, the further it is carried, tho more thoroughly it is worked out, obviously Uie 
more speedily can tho actual reconstruction of government of India take place 
after the war. Hiis is a matter which must rise out of agreement among the 
Indians themselves. 

Mr. Ameby’b Apprai. 

“That docs not mean that I entirely agree that we should ait aside. We shall 
certainly make every effort to encourage Uio horses to go to the water but it may 
not always be in our power to make them drink. 'That brings mo to one note that 
ran largely through the spcecli of Mr. Sorensen. I entirely agree with him that 
it is our husinesB to try and understand India's outlook and point of view and 
dcM with it, not from the point of view of a superior dealing witli an inferior, but 
as equals. On the other hand, I think that ho greatly ovcrsimidificd the problem 
when be suggested that this was a question of imiiosing the will of this 
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country on the nill of India. It is far more, believe me, a question of reoon> 
citing the conliioting wills of India. At present that conflict of wills is still un¬ 
resolved and still very eerions. Wo must not under-estimate the aeriousnm of 
those difflcnlties or believe that they can be brushed aside by treating them as if 
India were a homogeneons country like this and as if its great elements, the 
cleroeiits of tens of miHions, could bo regarded merely as those continually fluctua¬ 
ting minorities with which wc are acciistomctl to dealing in this country, lliey 
are seiiarate factors, ciitiiies wliich have got to bo fitted somdiow into i^e composite 
mosaic of India’s future conslitulion.” * 

Mr, Aniery concluded : “At the same time I do believe sincerely that there is 
enough of wider patriotism and of statesmanship in India to resolve tliose dilflcnlties 
and diflcrcnces. It is to that statesmanship in India that we have got to look 
in these matters i wo can coutril)titc, I ho|M!, our share of statesmanship, of gc^will 
and of niiderstaniling. 1 am well disposed te believe that India will also contribute 
her share and that out of our joint cflbrts tlicrc may emerge sometliing of which the 
Briton and Indian alike can bo proud for genemtions to come and it may make this 
contribution not only to the ])erniaiicnt strength and prosperity of our own Ilrilish 
Coinmoiiwcalth but also, by its example, to Uic regeneration of a distress^ world.” 


Mr. Amery on Indian Constitutional Deadlock 

London—2Sth. September 1940 

Kcgreting Uiat tlie leaders of the Indian National Congress bad reicctcrl the 
Viceroy’s offer was espressed by Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in 
a speech at the Overseas League Jy>ndon, on tiie SsStli. September 1940. 

Mr, Amcry after references to India’s magniflcent war effort asked: 
What of the moral and spiritual side 1 Where docs India stand in the 
struggle against the forces of tyranny and oppression 7 Where are her 
sympathies cniis'cd, with wliicb side aro her intorcsls identified 7 On ^is 
point there certainly is no divergence among the leaders of Indian opinion whatever 
other differences tlicro may bo between them. They know that Uie defeat of the 
British Empire and the victory of the diutatorslilps would leave India defenceless 
against inevitable aggression from every quarter by land, sea or by air. They 
know more. They know that it would mean the end of all their cherislied 
bo|)e8 of constitutional progress within India and in India’s relation to the ouMde 
world. 

iHDia’s Ideals of Fueedom 

'Whatever the domestic political diflicnitics that confront ns in this period 
of transition in India, it is a bond of union between Indians and ourselves, and 
for us a source of legitimate pride, that the ideals of freedom wliich animate them 
have hod tlieir fountaiidiend here. Their political traditions ai\d aspirations like 
those of the Dominions or, for that matter, like those of the Dnitcd States go back 
to the Mfmna Cana and to the wliolc age-long growUi of social instice and consti¬ 
tutional liberty in this little Island. For them, as for ns, a Nasi victory would 
be a deathblow to all they earn for in world politics. But India’s choice in tJhia 
matter goes even deeper than the domain of political idcids. It goes to the very 
heart of all that she values iii the spriritual field. ' 

Indiaks Bealisb Nazi Menace 

'It has become commonplace to point out that the Nazi creed with its denial 
of rights to the individual against the State or the parly or gang in control of 
too State, wito its denial of any rights to any nation or race outside too cbAaAn 
German people, with its contempt for instice and for intellectual truth is a bar¬ 
barian revolt against all influences ancient and modern which have creat^ onr 
western Christian Civilization. But it is more than that. It is a direct attack unon 
too spiritual basis of all religions. It is ns profoundly opposed to Islam with ita 
insistence on equality of all men before God and on too supreme virtues of iustiM 
and mercy or to Hinduism with its deepsealed hatred of violence and crncUv as 
it is to Christianity. The Nazi onslaught threatens the soul of Indians, it tor^tena 
ours ana there is no Indian who does not realize that menace. 

Sympathy with Britain 

‘Unked with the conscionsness of this underlying identity of material and moral 
interest there is more directly persoimi sympalliy for this country in its hour of danger 
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and admiradon for our einglehandcd stand which has fonnd expression even in quarters 
where polilicid criticism of the present Government of India is most vocal. ITt hat> 
ever else the Indian press may say about public aiTairs, it has never failed to pay its 
tribute to our fitthting forces or those who in civil life here are bearing the brunt 
of the war. The greater our diflicnlties and anxieties here the more keenly have the 
peoples of India given expression to their sympathy. One form in which that 
sympathy has been expressed has been in contributions which have poured in 
spontaneously froip Indians in every walk of life from the ruling princes to the 
working men, some giving lakhs of rupees, some only a few annas, both to the 
Viceroy’s general war purjxiscs fund raised in this country for purposes connected 
wiih the war. Not far oiT a million and a quarter bos been subscribed in 
this way. 

POUTICAT. DbADTX>CK 

‘Of tho sums given for specific purposes over £ 285,000 has been given for 
purchase of aircraft but largo amounts have also been contributed to King Georce’s 
Fund for sailors, St. Dunstau’s Institute for those blinded in war, to tho Bed 
Cross for ambulances, for tlie evacuation of children and in these last few days 
to the Lord Mayor’s Fund for victims of air attack. Many letters accompanying 
small sums involving real sacrifices for their donors give simple but poignant ex¬ 
pression to the sender’s devotion to the common cause. How comes it then, you may 
well ask, that we bear so much of political crisis and political deadlock in India? 
Why is it that the leaders of Indian {lolilical parties have not been able to sink their 
differences with each other or with the Indian Government in order to help whole¬ 
heartedly in their country’s war, or why has Government for its part failed to meet 
India’a aspiration by concessions which might secure the mited cooperation of all 
parties and elements in India's national life 7 

No Common Pl.atform 

'‘'Ihe answer to these questions conld bo easier if there were any common 
platform upon which these elements could agree either with regard to tho imme¬ 
diate present or the future. It would be easier if India were a homogeneous country 
in which the majority conld fairly be entitled to speak for the whole nation and 
carry with it the assent, even if reluctant, of the minority. It would, in 
fact, be easy enough if nature and history had not made the Indian national life 
and the Indian Government conplex structures which they actually are. 

One attempt to deal with the complex problem of Indian sdf-government 
was made in the Government of India Act passed five years ago. The fruit of 
years of enquiry and discussion to which the bmt brains in India had made no small 
contribuion, it represented a genuine constructive effort on tho part of Parliament 
to balance tho claims of different elements within India itself as well as to find 
during the period of transition a workable compromise between the responsibilities 
which the British Government bad inherited from the past and the responsibilities 
which India was destined to shoulder in the future. 

Objeotion to Fedebation 

“In its provincial aspects it has worked succesefully and is still working suc¬ 
cessfully in four out of eleven provinces which have not been affected by the 
calling of the Congress party miuistries. 

If it bad been found impossible to apply it in its Federal aspect to India as 
a whole, it is not because there is geneal agreement among Indians that its provi¬ 
sions retain too much British control but because there is a vehement disagree¬ 
ment between Indians themselves as to the general control which it gives to Indians 
over each other, 'ilie Congress parly objects, on grounds of egalitarian democray 
to the influence which the ^ct concedes to autocratically governed states. Ihe 
states on their side have shrunk from the extent of interference in their affairs 
conceded to the elected majority in the Central Legislature. The great Moslem 
community refuses to entrust its fate to the control of permanent Hindu majority. 

'These are none of them trivial or factitious objections. 'Ihey are all sincere¬ 
ly held and deeply felt. Each of these major elements in India’s national life— 
tne Congress, tho Moslems, the princes, not to speak of the representatives of de¬ 
ments and parties within the Hindu community but opposed to the Congress ->bas 
a case of righteousness of which it is convinced. Nothing is more remote from 
truth than the suggestion that the British Government has deliberately magnifi^ 
or even encouraged these differences as an excuse for delaying cousUtutional progress. 
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1 t 9a i* procisly the prospoot of constitatioDai progreas that haa 

intenaiApd tbeae differencea by raiaing a question which lay dormant undw 
sutocratio control. 

On Uio othCT hand it would bo equally wrong if the British Government 
ignored them and forgetting the rcsimnaibilitica which the courae of history haa 
impqeed u|ion it in India, light-heartedly accoptod some oonstitiitioiial solatioii 
which would incvitubly bo rejected by largo and important elements in India’s 
national life and only lend to confusion and chaos. 


DiFFEnRNcua RiiAL But Not TTKBiunaABLB' 

.**'“*' internal atmctiire is complex and dilTicult and no 

plansuilo formula but only patience and gcnninc willingness to compromise can 
find a solnlion. liio diuereiKMis are real but 1 refuse to regard them as unbridgable. 
hortnnately there is a real underlying agreement ns to the goal at which wo are 
all aiming. Wo all wish to see India freely conducting her own affairs at pence 
wilniii herMlf and with the world outside. I believe the agreed goal can best be 
achieved witoin the free and equal iiartiicrsliip of the British Commonwealth. There 
aro some in India who would wish to see that partnership dissolved, at least in 
meory, for none of them would bo willing to ilispciiso with it in practice in oiir 
day or are preparid to suggest a better alternative. In any case too ground for 
agreed advance is there. 

India’s Futohe Constitution 

. , .“ *,'* situation that his Miijcsty’s Government has mode 

It elonr iii the stalciiient issual by the Viceroy on Ang. 8 tliat subject to fulfilment 
of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection willi India haa imposed 
on her. It is our wish to see the framework of India's future constitution devised 
by Indians for themselves in accordance witli Indian eoncejitions of social, 
economic and politicid structure of Indian life and through the instrumeutalitT 
of a body representallva of the princijial elements in India’s national life. 

Open to Bk-Examination 

’’Iho Act of 1036 was still in cssciitials too work of tho British Government 
and Parliament and was based on Ibo existing striictnro of Indian Government and 
inspired by British ideas. Tho main jicrmanont framework of tho future constitution 
of India as a Dominion is now, “a matter for tho Indians to settle for themselves. 
The whole constitutional held, the relations of the various parts and elements in 
India to toe whole, tho methods of election and representation, sll these matters 
are open to re examination. Only, as in the case of every Dominion or for that 
matter of any federation in the past, iboro must be that measure of agreement. Of 
consent—and iioccssaiily, therefore, of compromise—botwcon the main coiistituent 
elements that have in the future to live and work togotocr, which is a preliminary 
couitition of free stlf-govcrnmcnt.” 


PREMMINABy INVESTIGATION 


‘In this matter tho British Government have now rondo clear one oaaw iHnl 
of the implications of India’s future states while imposing upon Indians one of 
too first responsibilities of that states. It is obvious that a change so far-reaching 
Imth in structure and in the very basis of authority of India’s Government, cannot 
take place at a moment when the whole of too Commonwealth is in toe toroea 
of a struggle for its existence. But that itoed not of itself involve any delay. If 
the actual body which is decisively to resolve these issues cannot meet until 
immediately after the war, there is bound to be immense amount of pieUmlnary 
investigation, discussion and negotiation which mnst prec^e any nigrced conclusion 
and which is bound to take time. There is no reason why this work ebottld wait 
for toe end of toe war. 


Expansion op Viceroy’s Council 


The more completely and thoroughly it is done now on informal lines, the 
more speedily can everything be settled after the war is over and the earlier the 
date at which India’s new constitution can enter into effect. Meanwhile, the 
Viceroy has offered to expand his own Executive Council in order to take into it 
leading men of all parties and elements in British India as well as to set up an 
all-India War Advisory Council on which the Indian States as well as other 
interests in the national life of India as a whole will be represented. The new 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive will be heads of great departments state. 
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Tbdr individual resiionBibility and collootive influcnoe will bo somethin); very real 
and far-cescliiii); and no creator mistake can be n)n<le by anyone here or in 
India than unaerestdmatiug the present imiiortance or future significance of 
this offer. 

ExBcnnvB Eksponsibi.b to Governob-Gehrbaij 

‘It Is true that under the existing constitution the enlarged Executive will 
still be responsible to the Oovernor-Gaiioral uikI cannot in the strict constitutional 
sense bo responsible to the IjCgislaturo. Any other course would not only moan 
complete change of the whole basis of Government during tlio war, but change 
to a new basis ns to which the fnndamentnl prerctpiisite of, agreement is still 
wholly lacking. The Congress recently suggcstcil in an offer whien it has sint^ 
withdrawn that it would join in a ‘national Government’ at the centre which 
^ould command the confidence of the elected members of the present IjCgislature. 
But that at once raised alt those issues ii|X)u which an ^reement has yet to 
be sought. , , ,. , 

'For thcro can be no agreement on a Government responsible to and 8nl>joct 
to the moo^ of a Ijcgislaturc until there is aik agreement, which there is not 
today uj)on the <!omposition and nature of that Legislature, Ix)nl Linlithgow’s 
offer avoids these ditlicnltics. It is no bar to a liarmonious cooperation between the 
i^xeoutivc and tlio Isigislnturc. It is no bar to fruitful cooperation between members 
of the Executive among themselves. But it commits nobody to an, irrjBvocablo 
position. It onables ali to work togctlior for tlio immediate issue of winning the 
war wilbout prejndioc to their position and claims when tlie fundamental issue of 
the future cousutution have to be raised. 

llEOiiEr AT Bwection op Viceros’8 Opper 
'I regret, siaccrcly, that loatlors of the Congress have rojocted the Viceroy’s 
offer and are not preimred to take before India and the world the great practical 
opportunity of exercising real responsibility and contributing directly both to 
India’s immediate efiort in the war and to her constitutional advancement. They 
have ehosoii instead to follow Mr. Oandhi'a advice to concentrate on a policy of 
non'caoiwrution base<l on the princiide of iioii-violcncc, in other words of refusal 
to take part in the war or in any form of force as such. I fully recognise the 
sincerity of Mr. Oandhi’a pacifist convictions. Tho practical question is how ho 

is to reconcile bis demand on his own liohalf and on behalf of tho Congress for 
freedom to voice those convictions with his own stalorocnt, which 1 sincerely 

welcome, that he docs not wish to ombarrass tbo Govern incut in its conduct 
of the war. 

FoRTncoMiiro ViCEROY-GA»nni Istebvibw 
‘That is an issuo which be is to disenss with Lord Linlithgow in tlie next 
few days and it is naturally one which 1 do not wish to projiidgo. Ono can only 
Impe that tho oiitcomo of tho disenssinns may bo an agrooment consistent both 
with Mr. OandfiCa conscioutions objections to war in general and with the 

Viceroy’s no less consciontious convictions and duty to allow nothing to stand in 

the way of India’s wholc>hoarted effort to play her part in the struggle which 
concerns her present welfare and security and all ideals which hoc peoples 
bold dear. 

What op the Fdturb 

"So mneb for tho present situation. As for the future, it is for the Indians 
themselves to consider how and by what now cxenalicnt or by what comproiniscs 
they can arrive at a solntioii of their own problems. They con count, at every 
stage, upon the willing cooperation of tbo Government to help in expediting pro* 

^”***‘Meanwhilo, I do not belive that Indian differences in the political field will 
be allowed to obscure toe genuine desire of India as a whole to make her worthy 
contnbntion to the victory of a canse which is India’s cause os much as it is one 
own. And I sincerely hope, to quote tlie closing words of Lord Linlithgow’s recent 
statement, "that in this process new bonds of union end understanding will emerge 
and tons pave toe way towards the attainment by India of that free and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and accep* 
goal of toe imperial GiOsrn and too British Parliament”. 



India’s Part in War Effort 

Secretary of Slate’s Statement 
House of Gimmona—London—20th. November 1940 


Speaking in the Honso of CJommong on the 20th. Norember 1940, Mr. £. 8, 
Amery said 

For months now onr attention has inevitably been absorbed in the contest 
arotind and above ns and in the iinmcdiale niobiems which it has .'created. Here 
and nowhere else the first dcuisive issue of the war has been fought and won, But 
if this battle of Britain has closed a chapter it has certainly not closed the story, 
The actnal menace of invasion is still there in the background. We certainly 
cannot afford to disregard it. At the same lime, it is luscoming increasingly clear 
that our enemies, foiled in tlicic hope of destroying us by an early fatal blow at Uie 
heart, mean to strike directly at every vital artery^ which they can reach. The 
battle of Britain is loading up to a battle of the Empire. It is leading up to it in 
mote than one aeuse. 

Fur, it is not only on and over fields and acas remote from here that the 
fate of the world will yet be dccide<l, but it is only by resources and resolution of 
a united empire Uiat the uUiiunto victory can bo assured. Tfiat is why my Jtt. hen. 
friend. Lord Wintcrtoii, has dune well to ask tliat wo should now devote a day to 
a diseiiBsiou of that part, at any rate, of the Empire’s effort for which this House 
is in the last resort responsible, and 1 am glad to have this opportunity of 
telling the House something of the contribution which India and Burma have made 
and are preparing to make to our common cause. 

A War of Macuinf.s 

Before doing so 1 hope I may be pardoned if I draw the attention of the 
House to one feature of the situation which has governed and conditionnl our 
effort, hero and even more in the couatrics of the Empire. The war of tO'dav is 
essentially a war of machines. Tlie increasingly complex equipment of a moaeru 
army cannot be improvised in haste. 

Even in the most highly iudustriaiizcd countries months and even years are 
required to set up plants with wliich that eqnitimeut can be made. We know what 
we are suffering here fur onr wcli-inteutioncd luiwitlingiicsB to realize the greatuese 
of tbo danger which threatened our freedom and that of the world. If wo here 
are still stiuggiing to make good onr deficiencies, our otiier partners in the Empire 
have even more lee-way to make up, because their preparation began even iater 
and because the equipment of their forces has of necessity been postponed to more 
urgent demands here where we iiave had to meet the enemy’s first onset. 

India’s I’art in Last War 

India played a great part in the last war. Her first divisions brought an 
invaluable reinforcement to our thin and war-spent front line in France in the 
winter months of 1!I14. (Cheers.) Indian troops bore the whole brunt of the Mesopo¬ 
tamian campaign. Her cavalry played a conspicuous part in Lord Allenby’s great 
cavalry sweep and her infantry exploited it by tiieir amazing march from Jaffa to 
Alcxandreatta, In all she put over a million and a half trained men into the 
field. She can do wi again, if so many are needed, if once the equipment is there. 
'J'here is no scarcity of willing recruits. Some 25,000, indeed, of those who have 
offered themselves have bad to be temiHinirily relegated. The other day an 
announcement of :i00 vacancies in the Indian Air Force Beserve brought 
in 18,000 applications. Let roe in passiug emphasize the point that India’s 
fighting forces ace ail composed of voinutcers. There is in force 
a limited measure of compulsion for Europeans in India and for Indian technical 
munition workers—in each cases not for lack of volunteers, but for the sake of 
fairness and more elliuient organization. But the men who are fighting fox India 
are men who have joined of their own free will. ’I'here is Uo shortage of them 
mther in numbers or in quality. Bnt lor the moment equipment governs everything 
and it is upon the equipment situation that the expansion of India’s wax effoxt 
has depended and will continue to depend. 
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I Bh»ll come back in a moment to what baa been accomplUhed and what we 
look forward to aecompUBhing in that directiou. Meanwhile, I ahould like to draw 
the attention of the House to what India has already achieved or ia in the proceaa 
of achieving in regard to the actual expansion of her fighting forces. 

Abuy is India 


The army in India conaiata in peace time of 100,000 men of the Indian army 
and of some 60,000 British troops. The Indian army is being rapidly expanded, as 
a first step, to a {pree of aomething like 500,000 men of all arms trained, equipped 
and mechanised on a modern scale. As a first atop, over 100,000 recruit have 
already been taken on of whom a large proportion are by now fully Gained. Not 
the least of the problems of such an expnsion is the provision of olDMrs and of 
training facilities. Now officer cadet units noth for Indian and for British cadets 
have been established. There has been a continuous multiplication of schools for 
advance training in all branches of military knowledge and in the use of new 
weapons. Mechanical transport of the Indian army has been brought up from 
5000 to 32,000 vehicles, a figure which will bo doubted next year. Every credit 
is due to Sir Jiobert Ca$aela, the Commander in^Cbief, and to bis staff, as well 
as to Viceroy and members of his Council, more directly concerned. Sir 
Bamaawamy Mudaliar and Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, for laying down 
and getting under way the difficult initial stages of an expansion whose full results 
will only be aeon as the war continue. 

Of this force, India’s first army, some 60,000 are already serving overseas. 
From the very beginning India has roinforced and is contiuning to reinforce our 
garrisons in Malaya and Aden and our army in the Middle East. The Indian 
transport contingent which showerl such admirable steadings and discipline in 
France is now playing an active part in the defence of this island. Indian troops 
won well-descrrM praise for their gallantry in Somaliland and have recently 
played a leading part in the oiierations at Oollabat. Both in the Middle and Far 
fciiM t those Indian troops are very directly eontribiiting to India’s defence. They 
are securing her bastions both west and east. Meanwhile, there is no neglect of 
the ever-present problem of India’s own immediate frontier defence, and as fast as 
focmaUous are sent overseas new formations are raised to replace them. 

Indian State Fobces 

No statement about the Indian army would be complete without a reference 
cither to the military forces of Indian States or to those of the kingdom of Nepal. 
'I'he importance to India of being able to draw freely for recruits upon the 
splendid military material of Nopal’s Gurkha fighting men needs no stress. All I 
nW say is that we can rely with confidence on the help that our old and loyal 
ally can afford in that direction. As for the rnling princes of India, they have 
their own groat martial tradition and a long record of loyalty to the Imperial 
Crown. Not only their forces, but they themselves played worthy part in the last 
war. I remember so well the meeting at our corps headquarters at Morville in 
November. 1914, between Lord Roberta and that splendid old warrior and comrade- 
in-arms of his, Sir Protah Singh of Jodhpur. ’Well, old friend, what have yon 
come to do hero 7’ asked the great little Field-Marshal. To die, I hope, for my 
King ’ was the simple reply, and if be failed to achieve that object it waa not foe 
want’of trying. In the present war the forces of Indian Btates are being steadily 
enlarged and brought to a higlier state of efficiency. Some 36 units are serving 
with his Majesty’s forces in British India and that fine body, the Bikaner Camel 
Corps is already in the Middle East. Ruler after ruler has placed his personal 
service and resources of his State unreservedly at the disposal of the King- 
Emperor. (Cheers.) 

Indian Aib Force 


The Indian Air Force was started on a small scale in 1932 after the first 
batch of Indian cadets had been trained at Cranwcll. Schemes for exiuinsion 
were put into force immediately on the outbreak of the war and the existing 
training facilities greatly enlarged. There is great cnthusiMm for the air service 
in India, and young Indians, with their quick minds and sensitive hands, take 
naturally to flying. Not a few tiidiaii pilote are already serving in the Royal Air 
Force and a batch of keen Indian pilots arrived here only the other day to com- 
Dlcte their training. Nothing, indeed, except the imporious limitation imposed by 
the more ni^eut ocmaad for machines here and in the Middle East stands in the 
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way of a far greater reaponsa to India’s eagerness to develop an air force com- 
parable to her array. 'ITiat same iiieviteble limitation Jpas hitherto prevS 

iSfry^/S“Sr ^ of an* aircnS^ 

Eoyat. Indian Navy 

T..A! leasts comes the Royal Indian Navy, the lineal descendant of an 

India Company’s marine as far back 
as 1G12. ItooTganiBcd on a small scale in 19^ it, with its ansiliary services has 
been more llian trebled since the outbreak of the war and is being steadily increased 
by new vesBcIs in construction in India, in Australia and in this country 
i esiorting convoys and keeping India’s pma 

and coasts clear of enemy mines and suWarines, the Royal Indian Navv is 
worthily maintaining thp high traditions of its past. Q’he sinking of the ’Pa^an’ 
la^ Jnne by enemy action afforded an occasion for a display of exemplary coolness 
and discipline on the part of all concerned nnder pccnliarly trying conditions 
It IS some evidence of the cllicicncy of its work in co-operation wiln the Royal 
Navy that since tlic outbreak of the war a continuons stream of troops and mill- 
tary supply ships have sailed without a single casualty from Indian norta in 

^ffiftoMo^leratW^^^^^ *® >'®I'‘ “P®" P%rim 

too. is due while I am on the subject of sea, to the faithful and 
efficient service of India's merchant marines, the lescars who form so important a 
part of the crews of so many of our great shipping lines. ^ 

SuppiY AND EQDU’MIiNT 

May I now revert to what I made clear at the outset is the dominant factor 
in the whole situation, the factor of supply and equipment ? In this respect India, 
like the Dominions, is far more advanced than she was in 1914. Bhe has alwara 
been a great producer of foodstiills and raw materials, and her lesonrces in thia 
respect, too, have been greatly developed. But she is also today one of the world’a 
peat industrial countries. She has highly developed textile indnslrica in cotton 
in jute and in wool. She hae an iron and steel industry developing rapidlv both’ 
in Its volume, whii h now amounts to 2,2DO,000 tons a year, and in the ranee S 
its products. ^ 

At the present moment, over and alwve aupplying the Middle East Iraa 
and East Africa with steel, aha is sending substantial qnaiitilies of pig inm 
to this country. 'Die railway works and many of her civil engineer¬ 
ing cetaWishments are on a great scale and equipped on modern 
lines. Bhe has considerable rcsourecs of hydro-electric power 
Her Government ordnance and munition works bad also developed in many 
directions before tlie outbreak of the war, and have been uliUscd to the full and 
greatly expanded since. India already makes her own rifles, maebineguns, field 
artillery up to eix-iuch gune. and six inch howitzers, p'ropcllanls and ammunition 
of all sorts, as well as saddlery, boots, tents, blankctB, uniforms and miscellaneous 
equipment of all sorts. Of some 40,000 items which go to the equipment of a 
modern army she already supplies more than one half. Bhe is beginning the 
manufacture of armoured plate and ex)iect8 to armour armoured vehicles next war 
Lord Wintertm (Cows.): Can Mr. Avury say whether in the near or 
immediate future it will be possible for India to manufacture tanks 7 

Mr. Artiery : That is one of the matters which is being closely considered by 
the Delhi conference and will be discussed willi the Ministry of Supply. ^ 

Mr. J. 0. Wedgwood {Ind .): Is there any manufacture in India at present 
of internal combustion machines 7 
Mr. Amery : I think not. 

In respect of something like 90 per cent of military supplies India will soon 
be aelf-suflicicnt so far as the requirements of her own forces are concerned. Over 
a very large range of suppliers, indewi, she can furnish for more than her own 
requirements. To quote only a few instances; sho has sent overseas 180.000000 
rounds of small arms ammunition and 400,OtX) rounds of gun ammunition 
1.000,000,000 sandbags, 1,0(X),CC0 pair of hoots, and 30.000 tents. Broadly speaking' 
she 18 aiming, in cooperation with the Dominions and Ckilouics cast and south of 
of Suez, at a meeting, in respect of a very wide and steadily increasing range of 
the whole field of military equipment, all the needs of our armies In the MiHdlf i 
and Far East to whatever number of divisiona they may be raised. 
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Even BO there is Bti]l abnndont room for the further expansion of India’s 
war effort. She etili has great reserrea of industrial capacity which could be 
harnessed to war purposes, if they could be matched up with a certain modicum _ of 
imported materials and with certain types of machine tools and organised on lines 
whmh we have worked out here. 


Sia A, Roger’k Mission 


In order to afford India the benefit of onr latest experience in tliis direction, 
as well as to fnrntsh the Ministry of Supply here with a revised picture of India’s 

S otentialtties and of the help required to convert them into actualities, the then 
linister of Supply sent out some three months ago, at my suggestion, a strong 
technical mission under the Icadersliip of Sir Alexander Roger, 1 believe that with 
Sir Alexander i^ger’s drive and vision, and willi the eager cooperation both of the 
Government and of private industry in India, the mission will be able to initiate a 
substantial advance, both in volume and in range of production, the fruits of which 
will become increasingly apparent ns the war continues. The mere reorganisation of 
plant will not produce results without trained workers. I have already referred to 
we fact that a limited measure of compulsory service has been introduced by the 
Government of India in order to enable skilled technical workers to be transferred 
to where their work will be most valuable. This is being done through the Indian 
national service labour tribunals in the interests of fairness as well as efficiency, 
and with appropriate guarantees for the security of the worker’s original employ¬ 
ment after the war. In India itself orrangemeuts for training additional skillra 
workera are being taken in hand on a large scale and it is hoped, by the use of 
technical colleges and iiialitutions as well us with the help of private industy, to 
train an additional 10,000 men in llie next few mouths. Meanwhile, my Rt. non. 
friend, the Minister of Labour, and myself have been concerting arrangements 
both for the despatch to India of an additional supply of comi^teut instructora 
and for bringing of young Indian workers over here where, working side by side 
with British workers, they may learn not only onr most up to dale methods but 
some thing of the spirit of British industrial oigaiiisalion as displayed in its coo¬ 
peration with war effort. .... , 

In reply to a question as to whether in the ]iite industry trade union standards 
are encouraged, Mr. Amery said : Within the limits of Indian conditions, which, 
of course, aro very different from hero, the Government of India is very sympathe¬ 
tic to trade union organisation. , , 

Mr, (iardw MacDonald (Labour) ; Do I understand here is an element of 
indnstrial consoription applied in India to get these trainees 7 

Mr. Amery : Yes, I explained when btrodneing a Bill some months ago 

that it was not from lack of volunteers but to secure fairness in the distribution 

of work and that fairness is specially safeguarded by labour tribunals. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) : Do 1 understand the Minister to say that a certain 
number of Indian workers will be brought here 7 
Jifr. Amery : Yes. 

Mr, Sorensen : Will they be employed side by side with British workers at 
trade union rates 7 

Mr. Amery : That is a matter to be worked out. They will work side by 

aide with British colleagues, but the fact is that they ore trainees. I do not think 

I can answer on details of a matter which is being worked out with the Minister 


of Labour. 

Mr. Sorensen : Has the Trade Union Congress been fully consulted in 


the matter 7 

Mr. Amery : I imagine the Minister of I.nbour is quite capable of watching 
that aapeot of the queation. (Cries of ‘bear, hear’.} 


IwmA’s Moeai. Sympathy 


So much for the material aspect of India’s share in the common effort against 
the common enemy. What of the moral and spiritual side 7 Where docs India 
stand in the struggle against forces of tyranny and oppression 7 Where are W 
sympathies and on which side aro her interests identified 7 I shall be dealing 
later this afternoon with a statement which has just been made by the Viceroy 
in the Indion Lcgisialnrc and which is now nvailalde ns a While Paper, as well as 
with the political issnea raised by tlie attitude of tlio Congress. But on the main 
issue, at any rote, there is certainly no divergence among leaders of Indian 
opinion, whatever other differences there may bo between us or between themselves, 
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They know that defeat of the Briliah Empire and victory of the dictatorahips 
would leave India defencelcBS againet inevitable aggreeaion from every quarter by 
land, by eea or by air. They know more. They know it would mean the end 
of all their cbeiiBhed nopea of conatituUonal progresa within India, and in India’a 
relation to the outaide world. For them, aa for ua, a Nazi victory would be a 
death blow to all they care for in the world of politiea. 

One form in which tliat Byiii|)athy baa been expreaaed haa been in the 
contributiona which have poured in apontaneously from Indiana in every walk of 
life, from ruling priucea to working men, aomo giving lakba of ntpeea, aome only 
a few annaa, both to the Viceroy'a general war purpoaca fund and to every fund 
raiaed in thia country for purpoaea connected with the war. 

Of the auma given for aiiecific purpoaca, about £l ..KJO.OOO, including £290,000 
from Hyderabad alone, have been given for the pnrehaae of aircraft. But laree 
amounta have alao been contributed to King George’a fund for aailora, to St, 
Dunatan’a Iiialilnto for thoae blinded in war, to the Red CroBa, for ambulancea, 
for tlie evacuation of children, and, more recently, to Ijord Mayor’a fund for the 
viclima of the air attack hero and to the cauae of Greece. Many of the letters 
accompanying anmll Bums involving real ancriricca for their donors give simple but 
lioiguaut ezpreaaion to the sendera' devotion to the common cause. 

Burma DEFitNCE Forcrs 

From India let me turn for a moment to the aiibicct of Burma. When the 
war broke out Burma had been in existence as a separate entity for only about 
two and a half years. Her defence forces at tiiat time consisted of two British 
regular infantry battaliona and four battalions of tlie Burma riilca as well as six 
battalions of tlie Burma Frontier Force. Bince the outbreak of war these forces 
have been very largely increased. A number of other technical units, sappers and 
miners, aignnls, tranaiiort, anti-aircraft, machine-gun units, etc., have been added 
since the outbreak of the war. Oomoulaory service has been introduced for 
Europeans, both for military purtmaca and for the general war effort. 

The reserve of ollicera has been greatly expanded and arrangements have been 
completed for tlie initiation of an oilicer cadet training unit in which both European 
and Burmao voluuteers will be trained side by side. Here again, as in the case 
of India, while every effort is being made to modernise the equi)>ment of forces 
in Burma, much dciiends upon the supplies which can be secured from the United 
Kingdom or from India. 

Before the war, Burma bad do naval or air forces of her own. Immediately 
on the outbreak of the war, however, three local vessels were taken over for mine* 
sweeping duties and a Burma Itoyal naval volnutcer reserve created. Several naval 
patrol craft for roinesweeping are now in the process of completion, and the 
Government of Burma have arranged in consultation with tlie Admiralty for the 
building for the Royal navy of some minesweepers and anli-submarine vessels. Bo 
far as air force is concerned a Burma auxiliary air unit open to both Burroana 
and Europeans in Burma has been started, but is as yet, only at the initial 
traiuing stage. 

Burma’s rRonucTivB CArACiTY 

Burma’s main productive capacity ia, of course, in the direction of raw 
materials. Bhe is a great producer of oil as well as of valuable minerals like lead, 
zinc and wolfram, and of limlier and foodsliifla. Her manufacturing capacity, 
on the other hand, is limited, but her possibilities of munitions prndiiction will 
no doubt be fully considered by the Delhi conference of which I shall have a word 
to say in a moment. 

Meanwhile, Burma, like India, has shown her moral support of the common 
cause by the readiness with which contriinilious of every kind have poured into 
the war fund. A Burma fighter squadron of the K. A. F, has been provided by 
these funds, which iu ail, up to dale, have amounted to over £ 210,000, It is inter¬ 
esting to note tliat £60,000 of tliis have come from the Bhau states, partly from 
their federal fund and partly from individual chiefs, and that, within this capacity, 
tribal chiefs from remote hill districts and municipalities in upper aud lower 
Burma have freely offered their contributions of gifts or interest free loans. 

In February and again in .Tune, the lA>giBlatuTe and the Council of Ministera 
have made plain their wholehearted support of the British Government in its stand 
against the forces of aggression and its struggle for freedom of small nations. 

So far 1 have spoken of India aud Burma as self-contained units. But they 
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dp not stand alone. They stand geograiihically at the centre of that greater half 
of %m Bntiah Empire—greater in area and far greater in population—which from 
the Ca^ to New Zealand, lies in a vast semicircle round the southern ocean. 
Strategically they form the direct first reseve not only against an immediate threat 
to our ]^ition in the Middle East but against any possible threat to our ])osition 
in the Far East. 

Between that eastern and southern half of Empire and this country, the nor¬ 
mal highway passes ^through the Meilitcrranean and Uie Suez Canal. At the mo¬ 
ment that 1 took office the Italian threat to that vital link was already obvious— 
the doubling of that menace by the defection of France followed only a few weeks 
later. It was clear to me from the outset that in a large measure the defence of 
the Empire cast and south of Suez as well as of Uic middle eastern front itself 
would have to rest upon its own resources. It was equally clear that tliose 
resources, in man-power, in industry, in raw materials, were immense if they 
eoold be effectively combined and matched with each other. 

DBr.Hi Cokpruencb 

I naturally lost no time in communicating my views to the Viceroy, who 
throughout hss ehown the keenest interest in an questions affecting India’s war 
effort. 1 need not tell the House how glad 1 am in that connection that liord 
Idnlithgow has consented, at no small personal inconvenience, to carry on the 
good work he is doing for an additional year. Promptly converting a general 
conception into a concrete working plan, Lord Linlithgow conceive the idea of 
inviting all the Governments concerned to send to a conference at Delhi 
Tepreeentatives of their departments of military supply and equipment. 'I'he 
Viceroy's initiative mot at once with an eager response, and for nearly 
three weeks now representatives of the Governments of Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of Boiith Africa. Rhodesia, East African colonics, Palestine. Burma and 
Malaya have been conferring with Sir Alexander Roger’s mission, 'i'beir immediate 
object is simple, if important. It is to sec how In cooperation Oioy can contribnt& 
for their own defence and for the common ctinse, the very maximum of tlioso 
elements of supply and equipment upon which the expansion of the Empire’s 
armies must depend. In this respect they are, if I may quote from the Prime 
Minister’s inspiring message to the conference, engaged in calling into being a 
new world of armra strength to redress the balance of the old. It may well be 
that Delhi is laying the foundation of tliat army of the Empire whose first contin¬ 
gents are defending the Middle East today, but which is destined in its nltimate 
plentitnde of power to march in the van of a liberated Europe. 

Tliis BspMt of the Delhi conference,^ important as it is, is not the only one. 
It is of the very essence of our conception of tiie British Commonwealth to-day 
that it is not of the nature of a solar system with a central sun and the satellite 
planets revolving round it, but of a partnership of free and equal nations girdliug 
the globe. 

Its activities, the spirit of unity which binds it together, do not reside in any 
one part or depend upon any central member of the Commonwealth where such 
action can best fortbei the causes to which we are all dedieatki. From India’s 
mint of view too this is a most significant gathering. It is n conference of tlie 
Empire held in India, under the presidency of an Indian member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive, Sir Muhammad Zafrullali Khan. That is a fact which is both a practical 
recognition of India’s growing status in the Commonwealth, as well as a contribu¬ 
tion between India and her Biltieli neighbours in the southern hemisphere. Last, 
but not least, its outcome is destined to bo that growth in India’s ability to 
provide her own defence, and that enrichment of her protluc.tive power, which are 
the real sources of a true indei>endeuce, and which will do more than anything 
else to strengthen her claim to that full and equal partnership tor mutuM security 
and mutual welfare to which we in this Uouse wish to see her attain. 

India’s War Effort 

Earl Winterton said that nobody could have listened without emotion to the 
recital of facts and figures covering gifts for war causes, offers of service from 
400,000,000 proplo of India and Burma, the Oolonial Empire and the Crown 
Colojiiea. Giving an instance, ho said s ‘In Bengal there arc formed war purposes 
committees in every town and village. Biniilarly, former enemies on tiie north-west 
frontier are coming forward to join us. If we develop the resources of these 
vast Imperial areas in two or three years we shall not suffer by comparison of 
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man power and material with the United States and Bussia. If we lose tiie war 
the fate of In<lia, Burma and the colonics is certain. All except the West Indies 
which the United States would protect would come under one or the other of the 
totalitarian Powers and become slave states. We have on our side a quarter of 
the world’s surface and a fifth of the world’s population,’ 'i'he minimum require* 
meuts were a field army of three million persons of British descent including 
a million and a half in India and Burma. The war was going to be fought out 
on land and the empire needed overwhelming superiority of man power. 

Mu. AuiiKY AS Viceroy * 

Mr. Oordon Macdonald (Lab.) appealed to Mr, Amery to drop the idea that 
the Congress was taking advantage of the present emergency to force on the 
British something in wiiich they did not believe. Jlc could not understand why 
the White Paper was issued. }fo wished Uic Viceroy had consulted Congress leaders 
before exorcising his prerogative and wished also that Lord Linlithyoio had not 
been asked to serve a furlltcr term and Mr, Amcry had gone out as Viceroy. 
Ue was satisfied that India would make a handsome contribution if lire British 
showed sympathy witlt her aspirations and granted Dominion Satns. 

Mr. OraluiiH While (Lib.) said tlint a situation had arisen in India which was 
an olTenee against sound and good government. 'J'hc (.lovcrnmeut statement must 
not bo rcgarilcd as the last word. Having made every allowance, it was a funda¬ 
mental mistake to declare lliat India was at war without preliminary discuBsions. 
The idea of cojnplete indopcndence could not Ito entertained during a world 
conflagration nor .sotdd the Moslem League domand fur the territorial partition of 
the conntry. But he was anxious that steps should be taken to bring these elements 
together. If Mr. Amcry would go to India, it would be with goodwill of 
everybody and the bouse. 

‘Savaoe Sehtbn(ie’ on Mr. Nehrd 

Mr. C. O, Ammon (r,nb.) wished that Mr. Gandhi and his eolleagucs would 
accept the Viceroy’s olfer in good ffdllt and goodwill. On tlio Viceroy’s Council 
leaders of opinion might find a largo measure of agreement, Witliin Dominion 
Status India would Anti the fullest for freedom. A groat deal of harm bad 
been done by the savage sentence on Mr, Nehru. A thing like that was worse 
than wicked, it was stupid. 

India, Economic Leader op tub East 

Mr. Robert A. Carry (Cons.) said that with India with them it was possible 
that Britain would win tlic Avar dcoisivcly and India’s contribution may in many 
respects have to succeed their own. Euonomio leadership in the East belonged to 
India and not to .Tapan, ‘Wo have got to use this war to guarantee India that 
leadership. We have got to support India in all she docs iii the economic sense. 
One of the tragedies of India is that ato often hear what the politician wants to 
do but never what the liusinessmcn of Bombay, Oalontla and Madras or agiiciAltnral 
and forestry experts in the provinces are doing to try to improve the assets of 
^cii country.’ 

India’s Foturb 

Beplying to the debate, Mr. Amcry referred to the Viceroy’s speech the 
Indian Central Legislature and said tliat it represented the very most which with a 
sincere desire to hasten forward India’s ronslitiitionnl development was practicable, 
consistent with the actual circumslnnccs, external and internal of the Indian 
situation. liOt me diirerentiate bettveon those two asixscts, the external aspect of the 
relationship of India to British control in the past and the measure in which that 
can be released, and the internal relationships of tlie elements in India’s own 
national life. Take the lirat of those two aspects. Bo far as the future of India’s 
constitution is concerned we have declared our willingness that the framing of 
India’s future constitutional life should be primarily the responsibility of the Indians 
themselves, and so far as our own control is concerned, it shall only be limited 
by due provision being made for tlioso historical responsibilities which our long 
connection with India imposes. The most important of those _ responsibilities 
is the responsibility for defence and consA’quenlly for foreign policy. I do not 
believe Ihero is any Indian Avbo docs not know perfectly that m’cn if the indepen¬ 
dence of India were declared tomorrow India would slill have for a consider¬ 
able period years to make use of the British frameAVork in tbe Indian army, 
of the British troops now in India and the main body of the British Air Force, 
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while the Indian Air Force grows, and also of the British Navy. Is it conceivable 
that this House wouid be prepared to put these forces in India at India’s disposal 
without assuring itself of some guarantees as to the use to be made of these forces 
both in India’s external relations and in her internal administration ? 'Hiat at 
any rate is the limitation which does not result from our reluctance to concede 
more power but is inherent in the situation and can only be modified as India 
is, as I hope she will rapidly be, iu a position to defend herself. 

Offer amt ores to Ihdiaks 

Let me turn* to the more immediate object. Does anyone suggest really that 
as a practical measure in the middle of a groat struggle for existence the whole 
basis of administrative and legislative power in India should be changed over and 
that the administration of India’s war eliort should be placed entirely and m- 
reservedly in the hands of an entirely new executive responsible to the legislature 
elected for a very diflTcront purpose and under very diirercnt conditions ? On 
the other band, what is it wo have offered ? What is the offer which is still 
open to leaders of political opinion in India ? It is that they should come to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council not as mere advisers but as ministers responsible for 
the great departments of State, and to come into that Ooniicil in such numbers 
as to constitute a substantial majority over the Euro|>eau members of the Viceroy’s 
Gouneil. 

Surely, a body of that sort, even though its primary responsibility is to the 
Viceroy and not to Parliament, is the body which must carry groat weight with 
all sections of Indian opinion, the Viceroy and with this House, a body of that 
sort working unitedly together for carrying on of India’s war effort would be 
dealing with great issues. 

More than that, a step of that magnitude once taken remains. Once the 
principle is established that the Viceroy’s ^uncil must consist of the majority of 
Indian members that principle naturally remains. I regret deeply from the point 
of view of the relations between the British Government of India and the future 
government of India which wilt be established, Uiat the Oongresa should have 
rejected so groat an opportunity of real power and responsibility. There remains 
the no less important and far more diliicuU problem of the relationship of the 
various elements in India, 'rhe future constitution of India must emerge from 
agreement between the main elements in India’s national life, 

CONCRKSS ATTITOnE EXAMINED 

Mr. Atnerj/ continued : 1 would again point out that to attempt to sot up 
at this moment an Executive Council composed of ministers responsible to anyone 
else but the Viceroy would at once raise ail those constitutional problems which 
are yet unsettled. I must romiud the House that the resolution passed at Delhi 
on July 7, for which Congress representatives were responsible, not only asked 
for an unequivocal declaration of complete independence for India, but as an 
immediate step for a provisional national government at the centre which should 
be such as would command the confideuc^} of all elected elements in the Central 
Legislature and in closest co-operation with the responsible Governments in the 
provinces. To be perfectly frank, that means a ministry in fact under the control 
of the same Congress executive that called out the Ministers to go from the adminis¬ 
tration of the provinces which they would have been quite content to go on 
administering to this day. 

No Moslem loader would have been prepared to serve under such ooDditions, 
Therefore, the only solution at the moment, until wo have got nearer to agreement 
on principles, is one in which as individuals, political loaders would join the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council uncommitted as regards the future constitution of 
India and without prejudice. 

Those proposals were rejected out of hand by the Congress, The attitude 
of the Congress in this matter is one of 'all or nothing’. It means not merely 
unqualified recognition of India’s iudependeuce of India governed by the Congress 
on Congress lines. To accept that position or even to move towards it would at 
once create infinite trouble in India and would go far towards threatening all hopes 
of bringing about a self-governing India united in some measure at any rate within 
itself. Other elements in India have accepted and welcomed our general proposals 
as to the future shaping of India’s constitution. Even as regards the more imme¬ 
diate policy of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council it was not rejected 
by any of them in principle but only broke down on detail. In the cose of the 
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Moslem I^no tliey broke down because they asked for more places on the 
Executive Council tlian the Viceroy was prepared to concede and because guarantees 
demanded against the Congress changing its mind and coming into the Executive 
Council later without the League’s approval also in bis view went too far. In the 
case of the Mahasabha, an orthodox Mindn organisation, tbw too put thde 
claims too high as a rejoinder to the Moslem demand, although I believe they 
were prepared to modify them afterwards. 

At any rate these proimsals, apart from the intransigient attitude of tile 
Congress, have made a real substantial difference to the general outlook in India. 
At the same time in view not only of the Congress objection but of the hesitant 
attitude of other parties the Viceroy was put into a position of no little difficulty. 
It was, of course, always imssible fur him to fill up an enlarged executive som^ow 
with individuals of high character and ability. But that would not have carri^ 
out our clear desire to associate political leaders of India more directly with the 
Government of India during the war. 

It wonld have closed the door for a considerable time to come and the Viceroy’s 
desire is to leave the door oiicn. Cunseiittcnlly, lie came very reinctantly to the 
decision of the Executive Council and the formation of a war advisory council for 
tlie lime licing. After all Urn Viceroy’s object can bo attained as soon as euffioient 
representative elements show their readiness to come in. Meanwhile, our wider 
declaration ns to the future sUII stands. 'Jhi'TO is nothing today to prevent 
serious-minded nod rospoiisible leaders of the Indian nation coming together and 
beginning to think out among tlicmscivcs the great prublcma of India’s constitution. 

Mr, Gordon IfocdonaW.—I’rovidod Uicy are not in jail. 

Mr. Atiiery--Thtit depends n)X)ii their action hut even there they will have 
plenty of omKirtiinilics for corrcsimndcnc^ and sttidy. At the end of the war 
they conld nring forward a constrnctivo thought-out plan upon which Inclian 
public opinion could work, which could then bo converted into actuality with the 
minimum delay. 

Gandhi’s rAcipisM and Wab Epfoet 

Any such cflbrt we are only glad to welcome and promote but it is in the 
main a matter for the Indians themselves. 

Perhaps I may now return to Uic action of the Congress. That body under 
Mr, Gandhi’a leadership has decided to exiwoss its dissutisfucUon by a campaign of 
defiance of law by inslalmont. 1 want to bo quite sure that this is not a campaign 
merely to preacli die doctrine of pacifism. The Viceroy was willing to conorae 
to Mr, Gandhi and liis followers Uic saiMC rigtiis of expressing consciciilious opinion 
about the wai‘ in general as wc concede in tliis country. Tliat, however, is not, 
apart from the altitude of Mr. Oaiuthi hiiusctf, the attitude of bis colleagues. 
What tliey have demanded is (he rigiit to urge Indians not to recruit, not to work 
in munitions factories or to conlriliuto voluntary conlributions to tlio war com¬ 
mittees which, as the noble Ixird opposite said, liave been established in almost 
every village in India. That is a camiiaign wliich here or in any other uonntry 
no Goveriimont could entertain in time of war. It was iaunched by an earnest 
and philanthropic follower of Mr, GaiutM, Vinoha Jihave, who was sentenced to 
a short term of impristuiraont. It was to have been followed by Pandit Nehru, 
however, who outstripped Mr. Gandhi both in lime, and I believe, in the character 
of the speecliea he made. 'I'hese s)M!cc1icb were violent and deliberately provocative, 
and were deliberately aimed at hamiieriiig the war effort and did so iu effect as 
well as iu intention. 

Lord Wintertun, —Pt. Nchrii chalicngod the Government to arrest him. 

Mr. Atnery.—\ii» siicoch caused tlie gravest anxiety to the Government of the 
United Provinces. I ask the House whether it would have been fair that Govern¬ 
ment should bavo allowed sncli s|)ceches from a man of Pt. Nehru’s eminent 

J Hisition to go unpunished while punishing a lesser fry. Wonld it have been fait to 
ndian Ministers in the neighlionring provinces who are still carrying under the 
act of and arc loyally helping forward the war effort and have dealt firmly 
with seditious activities ? 

Mu. Nbubd’s Sentence 

In any ease Pandit Nehru’s sentence was a matter not for the executive but 
for the law. If the sentence is judged by him to bo excessive he has the right oi 
app^. In any case ho has been in prison under the “A” category under which 
be is allowed books, his own quarters, company of othras, frequent letters, personal 
interviews and a great many compensations which deprive him a little except ot liberty 
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to go about ropcaling the apeechos he has iCRently made. I would only say in 
couelueion that no body regrets more than the Viceroy and myscU that we should 
have to deal with this matter. But we have our duty to maintain law and order 
particularly at the nrcsent time, and ensure that uolning is done to preiudico the 
war effort. After all India at this moment is, as we are hero, fighting for her very 
existence. For any Qoveminent to submit inertly at sneh a time as this to a 
deliberate attempt cither by an individual or a political organization, to weaken 
the war effort, kill recruitment or hinder production would mean in India as it 
would here an abdication of all claim to bo a Government and would mean an 
abandonment of tlie cause which is India’s cause as well as our own. 

Boon SmL Lett Open 

Subject to that, the Government of India have no desire in any respect to 
change their policy either towards the Gongress or towards any other party. Our 
proposals are on record in two White I’apcrs and have been widely recognized 
as generous, and I cannot see in what dirciition wo could have gone further and 
carried India with ns. Unr offer remains open. It is fur Indians themselves to 
decide how far they can go in order to avail themselves of the opimrlnnity for 
power and responsibility presented to tlicm. 

Mr. Macdonald Are wo to take it from this statement that bis Majesty’s 
Government in tliis country are not going to make any further efl'urt whatever to 
case the silnatiou 7 

Mr. Amery .‘—The door is open all the time. 

Mr. Edmund Harvey :—Is it not iKwsible that the rt. bon. gentleman 
himself might make an effort for which an appeal has been made from more 
than one quarter of the House. The great diflleuUy is suspicion and misuuder* 
standing and this cannot bo removed by White Fniiers or a governmental 
pronouncement but it might bo removed by the ]>crsoual influence of the Bceretary 
of Biato himself. (Interruption). 

There are suspicions and I think so on the part of tire Moslem League. 
These suspicions cannot be removed by formal Government statements. It might 
be possible that if the Becrotary of BUito would make a visit to India and meet 
informally in the simplest way leaders of Indian opinion bo could bo the moans 
of creating confidonuo which is at present lacking and the lack of which we 
all deplore. 

Mr. Amery I am afraid that what 1 have said this afternoon will have 
been in vain if I have not made it clear that the dilRculty lies and suspicion goes 
deeper, as between different elements in India, Ilian it docs between India and the 
British Government, and while the sittiation is unchanged, 1 think it would be 
only a fruitless and embarrassing visit for the Bceretary of Blatc to pay. 


Kindred Ideals of Britain and India 

Mr. Amery Rdises Watchword of India First’ 

London—12Ui. December 1940 

Mr. L. 8. Amery applied the elogan 'India first’ when speaking at a luncheon 
in London on the 12tii. December 1940. 'It is of the eesence of politics’, he said, ‘in 
our democratic ago that it is largely governed by slogans, by simple words or phrases, 
which sum up a principle, a mclbod or purtK)So which can be applied to almost every 
situation and which gain strength by constant reiteration. Is there such a slogan or 
watchword which can effectively be applied to the affuirs of India in this present 
diilicuU juncture and applied not only by Indians of every community or section 
in their relations to each other or to the British Government, but also by English¬ 
men whether hero or in India in Ihoir outlook upon the Indian problem and afford 
equally helpful guidance to all of us 7 

Watcdword of ‘India First' 

'1 believe that there is and I am going to be bold enough to submit it for 
your consideration hero and not for your consideration only, but also, if my words 
and their sincere pnrtiose carry that far, to Indians in their own country. That 
watchword is ‘India first’. Let me say to begin with what 1 mean by the word 
‘India.’ By India, 1 mean India as a whole, India as nature and history have 
^ped her : India with her infinite diversity and underlying unity ; India as 
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is today and m vo viah hex to bo in the yeara to come. India like our own 
iaiand was enbjeiiled to many iufliiences from without. Wave after wave of 
iuvadcra haa awopt down upon her through her north-wcatern gateway, no doubt, 
even ^fore the days of tlic fair-skiniie<l norlliern paatoraliata who gave to most 
of India her Aryan speech and her moat charactoriatic religious philosophy. For a 
thousand years, Islam ]>euotralcd and permeated India not only as a cowiuering 
but OB a proselytising force. 

EXTERNAt iMELUBWOEfl ON INPIA 

‘None of these influences found any natural barrier to*arrest them. They 
remained strongeac, no doubt, in the regions they first entered but in varying 
degrees they spread in every direction to India’s furthest confines. Hinduism and 
Islam in very varying proporlions are coterminous over the whole sub-continent. 
What is mote, in the process, history has created in India, in spite of infinite 
variations in detail, variations everywhere shading insensibly into each otiiei her 
own distinctive human typo and in a largo measnro her own distinctive way of 
life. The last hut in some respects the most potent of all these external influences 
has been that of this country o-xcrcis^ ujion India, now for nearly 300 years. Its 
elTect iipon India’s racial eoin|)Osition and internal social slrnctnre has been 
negligible. But in the ixrlitical domain, the etlect has far exceeded that of any 
of its predecessors. Every previous rule in India hud inevitably attempted to extend 
its authority over India as a whole. 

Benefits of Biutish Roi-e 

'The British rule alone succeeded in giving India that political unity which 
is the indisiiensublo condition of her free and peaceful development. It gave to 
India what the Norman conquest gave England a strong ordered administration. 
It gave what England won for herself in the Magna Carta, the reign of law and 
a legal system which Indian |ndges and lawyers have progressively contribute 
to administer and to onricb. It gave alme all in the Eiignsh language not only 
A common medium but a common foundation of political thinking among Indians 
of every class or creed. In that sense at least the British iullnence in India has 
become an inti^ral part of her nationul life and India and England are tc^ay in 
political outlook and aspiration, if not in race, mcrol>ers of one political family. 
What I want to crapbasisc is that in these tilings the political unity of India and 
the development in India of British conceptions of individual freedom and national 
self-government arc intimately connected. 

Need op Unitx 

"The internal unity and peace enforced by tho strong band of our early 
Norman kings aud the external security afforded by our insular position were in no 
small measure respouHiblo fur tho gcowUi of freedom in this country, just as the 
absence of clearly defined frontiers, racial or geographical, has fostered autocracy 
and militarism in central Europe. 

'Once broken up into 8e|)arate and indc|)cndeiit entities, India would relapse 
as it did in the dccliiie of the Mogul empire into a welter of coiitcudiug powers 
ill which free institutions would inevitably l>o suppressed and in which uo one 
element would have tho resources with which to defend itself against external 
attack, whether by land or by sea. 

WATCnWORO ExPIiAINRD 

T have tried to explain what I mean by Indio, What then do I mean by 
‘India first' ? I think tliat I can best convey my meaning in alternative ways, 
putUiig myself in the place first of one aud then of another of those to whom I 
wish to commend this watchwrd. Let mo begin by placing myself in the position 
of a British Indian, and member of the Hindu community, a believer in Indian 
freedom from outside control and in democracy—shall I say a follower of the 
Congress or of the Hindu Muliasabha ? What should ‘India first’ mean for one 
in Uiat position ? How in thst case should 1 interpret it for myself ? Would it 
not be ill some such sense as follows ? ‘If I put India first, then must I not win 
over to my conception of India’s future my Moslem neighbour who is as essential¬ 
ly and necessarily a part of India as 1 am 7 1 may prefer a democratic system 
on the simple majority basis liiut prevails in Eiiglnitd and a closely knit centraliz¬ 
ed eoiistituiioii. But should those profcreiices stiuid in tlic way of some compro¬ 
mise which would enable him lo feel that bis community will as snrdy enjoy in 
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the fttture Indl# as real a freedom and as fall a development of Its individual, 
oommanal and cultural entity as my own 1 1 may dislike autocracy. But should 
I therefore exclude from Indian unity Indian autonomy States which are an indis* 
pcnsable part of that unity and which in their way of life and traditions are the 
most diarojcteristically Indian parts of India, ratlier than welcome tliem and trust 
to time and example to bring about the changes which I might desire ?’ 

WaTCHWOED and lNJ)tAN MOSLEM 


‘On the other hand, if I put myself in the shoes of an Indian Moslem, how 
should I then interpret 'India first’ 7 Would it not be in some such wise 7 'Bound 
as 1 am to assert the right of my own community to bo recognized as a perman¬ 
ent element in India’s national life and not as mere numerical minority, am I 
entitled to pnt that claim to the |K>int of imping a veto on all political progress 
except at the cost of a complete break-up of Indian unity, which would be equally 
disastrons to us both 7* 

"What again would bo the meaning of 'India first’ to the ruler of an 
Indian State 7 Would it not be something to this cfToct: Much as I prize the 
privileged and secure position assured to mo hy my treaty with the imperial Crown 
sincerely as 1 believe that my long-established methods of government make for the 
welfare of my people, Itave I not a siiecial obligation as a natural leader in India 
to make my contribution in Indian unity by the sacrifice of some of my sovereign 
powers and liy such reforms in the internal constitution of roy own state as will 
hring it more nearly in harmony with the political life of India as a whole 7’ 

‘From every element in India the watchword ‘India first’ demands comprdien- 
sive tolerance and compromise ; acoeptanco of the real India as it exists to-day, 
not the uncompromising insistence upon tlie immediate and complete realization of 
the theoretical India which any particular clement or parly has inscribed upon its 
banner . So far I have sjxikoa of the issue as affecting the relations between the 
different elements within India itself. 

India and Beitain 

'What of the relation between India and Britain 7 what should ‘India first’ 
mean either to an Indian in relation to the British Commonwealth or to an English 
man in his relation to the affairs of India 7 Should it for an Indian mean part¬ 
nership in that Commonwealth or severance from it 7 Let me answer that question 
by first putting another. What would Britain first mean to me as an English¬ 
man 7 , , -r 

‘My own immediate duty is to my own country to do what I can to make 
Britain prosperous, secure, honoured among the nations and exercising her influence 
for fr^om, peace and pri^css in the world. At the same time, I know that 
nothing can contribute more to everyone of these objects than the continuance and 
development of that free cooperation with nations essentially kindred in outlook 
and ideals which is the foundation of our British Commonwealth. 

The maintenance of that Commonwealth means for us the, enl^ement, as 
severance would spell the diminution of our freedom. Is it otherwise with India 7 
Is t^t security which ‘India first’ implies ever possible for India except in assured 
rdiance upon some wider partnership 7 And where could India find a partnership 
more effective in its support, less exacting in its demands and above ait more 
concordant in its character with India’s innate spiritual outlook as well as with 
the political outlook which the centuries of British influence have implanted in her 
leaders 7 Nor is there any conflict between the claims upon my, conduct or that 
of any other Englishman in his relation to Indian affairs, of ‘British first’ and of 
'India first’. Believing as I do that the highest interest of Britain lies in the 
strength and permanence of the British Commonwealth, I know that the strength 
of that Commonw^th and the permanence of that Commonwealth can only be 
based on the fullest freedom, the fullest developments, the fullest variety of 
individual life in each of its parts. ^ ^ . 

‘I think I can claim in all sincerity that it was from that point of view that 
the Viceroy made a memorable statement three months ago. That statement 
outlined the procedure by which Indians can arrive at the agreed framework of 
India’s future constitution. It offered to Indian political leaders as an immediate 
instalment as wide an effective participation in the government of India as is 
practicable under the conditions of the present struggle for existence and with the 
Wis for an agreed constitution still wholly unscUlcd. lliat offer has for the 
moment been reject^, not becanso it was in itself inadequate but because the spirit 
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of ‘India first’, the s]>irit of agreement, of compromise, of a recognition of realities, 
WM not strong enough to overcome U\e insistence on unpractical demands on one 
side or_ undue Buspiiuon on the otiter. 1 am not i)reparea to believe that this will 
be India’s final reaction to the otFer which is still before her. 

“I'here must be many of every party and every community in India, younger 
men with ideals and yet wiile-oye<l for reality, men of ability prepared to grapple 
with the sheer intellectual dilliuuliics of the problem, practical men of ai^ra 
accustomed to give and take, who between them, by patient study and frank 
discussion, should be able to find a way out of a ucntllock between contending 
Indian claims which cannot servo eitlier India or that common cause in the present 
conflict which every Iixlian knows is as much his own as it is ours. It is to 
titem above all that t would commend tiie watchword of 'India first’ which I have 
made luy theme to you hero today.’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur’s appeal to British Statesmen 
and Indian Leaders 

In November 1940 Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement in which after 
discussing the situation tiiat had arisrii in tbo country suggest^ tiiat Mahatma 
Qamlhi and Mr. Jiunuh should moot ami have a discnssioii with a determination to 
come to some sort of a settlement; timt they should also invito one or two leaders 
of tlie iiindii Halha, titc Sikhs and the dcjucsscd clnsscs, etc. ; that they should see 
tiic Viceroy and press him to reconstruct for the period of the war his government 
BO as to givo it in siihslance tlio character of a national government, to appoint 
an Indian ns Defence Member, to start heavy industries in India, particularly 
those connected with war, at ns early a dale as ix>BBibIc, to revive ministries in 
the provinces or, it that bo not possible, to associate non*ofiicinl advisers witii the 
administration of tlie provinces and to establish a War Board reprcsentiim British 
India as well as Uto Indian Btates. The following is the text of Sir T, B. Sapru’a 
statement 

Rapid DsTisaiORAtioN 

In this statement I propose to draw attention to the situation in India as it 
has unfortunaiely developed in recent months. It is not my intention to refer in 
this statement to some of the features of Mr. Amerp’a speech delivered at the 
lunclteon of the English-Biieuking Union, as I propose later on to deal with some 
parts of It which call for very serious attention, not because he has made any 
affirmative remarks almut the future constitution of India, but because he has 
thrown out hints and siiggcslionB, some Of which must cause grave auxiety iu the 
Indian mind. 

The Indian press has been lately drawing pointed attention to the rapid 
deterioration of the internal situation and among the ncwspai^ers in India no two 
papers have written more cinphaiiusliy and more appcnliiigiy on the necessity and 
urgency of tc-establisliing an atmosphere of harmony and cooperation than the two 
leading Anglo-Indian dailies of Calcutta and Bombay. It is somewhat significant 
that Mr. Pazlul Huq, tlie I’rcmier of Bengal, has made a public suggestion to the 
Muslim League for exploring avenues for rapprochment between parties which 
have unfortunately fallen out, but which should in the highest and abiding interest 
of the country do everything tiiat lies in their power to remove tim miaama, which 
has so much poisoned the body politic. 

friUMS OF TUB TIMBB 

It will do no good either to India or to England to ignore the signs of the 
times. Englishmen, who think that the challenge, which has been thrown at this 
iuncture by certain advanceil politicians, who are courting arrest and imprisonment 
—many of whom are occupying Uie highest position in the public life of the country 
and some of whom until last year were running the machinery of tlie government 
in seven provinces—is not affecting the Indian mind at large, that the masses 
at large arc indifiereut to what is happening in tlie country, seem to me to be at 
beet taking a very narrow view of the situation. The sentence passed on Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has not only attracUd attention in I’srliament but is the 
subject of general comment nearly everywhere in Iiulia. Bimilarly, I maintain 
that Indians, whatever their political affiliation or political creed, who believe or 
a fleet to believe that the challenge which has been thrown out to the British Govern* 
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nent at a ianotore like thia, ia going to do any good to the country, or that it 
ia going to bring ua nearer the day of the fnlfllment of our political aima and 
obleeta, are, to my mind, deceiving thomaelvea and aaerifioing the permanent 
intereat of the country at the altar of certain )x>litical ahibboletha, which howaoerer 
good in tbemaelves, are full of dangerous poBBibilitiea in times like these, 'llie, 
tragedy of the aitnation is that so far aa Maaism and Fasciam are concerned. 
Indian opinion has uneqnivocally condemned them and indeed it may be aud 
that not a few of the leaders, who find themselves behind the prison bar^ have 
not only condemned Hitlerism and alt that it stands for but have in some of tlieir 
speeches expressed the hope for Uic victory of England and the defeat of Germany. 
It, therefore, seems to me all the more deplorable tliat the issue on which they 
should have decided to fight the Government should be the issue of the freedom 
to preach slogans against war effort. While, therefore, I maintain that no govern¬ 
ment in the world—foreign or national—can afford to permit aiiccches or slogans 
calculated to interfere with their war activities, 1 also feel that the situation which 
has hi^n created hy mistakes oil one side or the other, or probably both, should 
he remedied and as the ‘Statesman’ said the other day, ‘sooner or later there must 
be a settlement, a now approach on bigger and more hopeful lines’. To allow the 
present state of things to continue indefinitely is to confess the failure of Indian 
leadership and British statcsmanaiiip alike. I have no hesitation in saying that 
both havo failed us on this occasion. 

BlGGFJl AND MORK HOUBFUL UNI» 

From this side issue, on which relations have broken down, I think we must 
revert to the ‘bigger and more hopeful lines’. Bo far back as May last, I ventured 
to suggest that the time had come when the different parties in India should 
arrive, for the (leriod of war, at a minimum amount of agreement and the one 
iaaue on which they could unite was that we must do the best that lay in our 
power to win this war and thus secure tlie safety of India. In my humble opinion 
this could only be done by the formation of a national govorument. How a 
natioual government might be a government rcst^onsible to the Icgialatnre or 
responsible to the Crown. In the existing circnmstances f did not put forward tho 
idea of a national government responsible to the legislature, particularly because 
no responsihle government could bo formed in tho true constitutional sense of tho 
word upon the existing franchise and with important elements kept out of the 
legislature. 1 thought that a national government, though technically rcsfionsible 
to the Crown during Uio period of tho war, was certain to command great influence 
and weight with the legislature as a precursor of things to come. 1 was glad to 
notice later on that so far as public opinion was concerned tliis idea of national 
government held the field. It bad the support of inflnential organs of public 
opinion and a few montlis ago I understood that weighty non>oflicinI British 
opinion also favoured it. Of course I did not know ns to how Ibis proposal waa 
viewed in important oflicial quarters in India or in England. It was. however, 
abundantly plain that ao far as the oflicial world was concerned, the idea of an 
expansion of the Executive Council at the centre was being entertained as providing 
the most hopeful wav out of the present diflicnllies. 1 should have preferred to ooll 
it a reconstruction of the government. 

Expansion of Exfxjdtivb Councii. 

In August last it was understood that important n^otiations about the 
expansion of the Council were going on between the Viceroy and some leaders and 
hopes were being entertained in high quarters that the idea would materialise at 
an early date. Then the news began to trickle down that not only the biggest 
political parly in the country had turned it down but that the Muslim L^ue 
also was not prepared to accept it. It was a matter of common knowledge that 
they were anxious to know as to how many of tho new portfolios would fail to 
their share, what the total strength of the Executive Council would be and 
whether the Defence portfolio would continue to be reserved or would be trans¬ 
ferred to the control of an Indian member. Stmilariy the Hindu Sabba bad their 
own doubts as to whether they were going to get tbdi proper share of representa¬ 
tion in the government. While I realise the imiKirtance of )X)litical talks at initial 
atagea being kept confidential, I cannot but regret that no opportunity was given 
to public opinion to consider Uic scheme as a whole, to understand its implications 
and its potentialities and the whole tiling proceeded as if it was a matter of bargain 
or settlement between three or font parties and the rest of the country 
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was not iiitcicstcd in it. FosBihly if ont of an Executive Council of 
nine members, seven were goini' to be Indians that would Im the 
nearest a|i|[)roach to a national government so far as the members went, but if 
this was going to be tlie basis of tuc new scheme it was also necessary to tell the 
pnblio as to whether this extended Executive Council was going to work on the 
basis of collective responsibility even though that responsibility might for the 
time being be to the Crown, or whether the individual members of the Govern* 
ment were to function in the words of Mr. Amory 'not as mere advisers but as 
Ministers responsible for great dcnarlmcnts of Btatos’, It is not hi recent times 
only that emphasis has iiecn lain on colieclivo ros)>onBibitily. Une could trace 
its liistory back to the sixties of the last century when Sic Charles Wood expressed 
tlie opinion that the members of Council should follow the rule of the British 
Cabinet and even a Secretary of Stale like Sir ilenry Fowler (afterwards Lord 
Wolverhampton) insisted that the Oovoriimcnt—whether in India or in England 
—must net as a homogeneous body. Why has this point not been made clear so 
far 7 'J'o reduce the JOxcciilive CoiiaciUors to mere 'licads of great departments 
of state’ is a -dangerous principle in cunstitiitioual practice and it cuts across the 
entire system of the working of tlio Executive Council which had been follow^ 
iiiilil very recently and wbioh, 1 hotic, will still bo followed though tho times are 
dilTcrcut. 

An Ikpian Drfknob Member 

There is no doubt in my mind that every section of Indian politicians_ 

advanced or moderate—would expect that under any new scheme of reconstruction 
of tlie cxceiilivc ginernment, particularly at this jiiiictiiro when everybody is agreed 
Uiat Utc defence of India should bo strengthened and its resources so devclo|)ra as 

to l)c serviceable to England at least in the Middle East, which, we are told, is 

going to be ilia dcUrmining and tlie dcidHivc factor in tiic fortunes of the war, 

an Indian member should be appointed to hold tho Defence portfolio. It is 

possible to say that it would be most dangcroiis to transfer the control of the 
Defence portfolio to an Indian member siiecially in times of war ns it might 
afllvt tile posilioii of Uio Couimaiidei-iii^Oidci and his undivided rcBjionBibiiity, 
It would, however, !« by no means imiiossiblo to adjust the relations between the 
Defence Member and llic Ooinmandar-in>Chief so ns to secure cooperation, harmony 
and speedy work, 'i'he assignincnt of the Defence iiortfolio to an Iimian would 
have a moral value of its own and strike tlie imagination of Uie people as very 
few other things can. I refuse to concede that there are not some ludianSi who 
could rise equal to the responsibility of the )X)sition. 

1 put forward tbo idea at the time of tho Round Table Conference in a speech 
of mine and received a substantial measure of supiiort from uncxpcct^ quarters. In 
a joint memorandum which the Jit. bon. Mr. M. R, Jayakar and 1 submitted to tho 
Government in England at the conclnsiuii of the second llonnd Table Conference 
and which is now printed in the proceedings of the third session, wo suggested 
that during the period of tiansitiou tho Army Member, though appointed by tlie 
Ciovcrnor-Goiieral and responsible to him, should be selected from among the 
members of the I^islature representing British India and the Indian States and 
wo ventured to express the opinion tliat tliis could not be regarded as an undue 
restriction of tlie discretion of the Govcnior-Quiiorai. Later on 1 repeated the 
same proposal in a separate memorandum, wliich 1 submitted to the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, aud this was further emphasised by tlie joint memorandum of 
rile other Indian members which was presented to tlio committee after I came 
away from England. I'he Joint PaTliamentary Committee, however, say in their 
reiiort with regard to the suggestions of the British Indian delegation ’that the 
Governor-General’s choice ought not be fettered in any way and he must be free 
to select the man best JUicd in his opinion for the post* It must bo remembered 
however, that the leiiort was written at least five years before the war when there 
was no occasion to face the situation which lias now arisen in India and in 
England. It will, however, be noticed that under tho scheme of the extended 
Executive Council all the Ministers would bo responsible to the Crown daring the 
war aud not to the Legislature and, therefore, the British Government wonla not 
in my opinion, bo incurring any grave risk. On the contrary the moral advantages 
of such a step would be much greater than tho Government hero or at Whiten 
realise. No one can say what further taxation may be necessary in India, but it is 
obvious that it would strengthen the position of the Government in the matter 
of taxation if people could know that they had their trusted representatives not 
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merely in Oie Legislature but also in the executive^ Government. I maintain that 
if ever there was a time when pnblio opinion could be roused on the necessity of 
the defence of the country and the support of the army, it was this. 

rosmoH IS Pkovisoes 

Today the position is that in seven provinces of India there are no legisla* 
tores, no ministers and not even members of executive council, as was the case up 
to 1 ^ 37 . Indeed, we have been relegated in some provinces to the position such 
as it was before the Minto-Morlcy Reforms. At the centre we have an Executive 
Oooncil with three Indian members as against four English. There is a jaded 
and stale Legislature, which meets fitfully and works in a mood of suspicion, 
distrust and even open hostility to the ofliciol point of view. Its ranks may be 
thinned still more the time that it meets again in January or l^ebruary. So 
far as the Executive Council is concerned, it is obvious that the necessity for 
its expansion has been felt or conccdel by the Viceroy and bis Majesty’s 
Government, 

I personally have always regretted that the governments of these seven 
provinces tendered their resignation and I have held, ami still hold, that it was 
a first class mistake whicn the jiarty in power committed and that mistake in its 
turn has unfortunately led to many more. 'When, however, the question of 
national government was pressed in Parliament, Mr. Amery said : I'o be perfectly 
frank tlmt means a ministry in fact under the control of the same Congress 
executive that called out the ministries from tlie administration of the provinces 
which they would have been quite content to go on administering to tliis day'. 
As a debating point perhaps Mr, Aimry’» answer might appear to some as telling, 
but in my opinion it also betrays a deplorable luck of vision and coiistruclive 
statesmanship. 

COLI.BCl’IVB RUSPOSStBIlJTY 

In the very next sentence Mr. Amcry went on to say : ‘No Muslim leader 
would have been prepared to serve under such conditions. Therefore, the only 
solution at the moment until wo have got nearer to agreement in ])rin<!i|>lo is one 
in wbioh as individuals iwlitical leaders woulil join the Viceroy's Executive Council 
uncommitted as regards the future cimstitution of finlia and without prejudice.' The 
emphasis laid oil (lolitieal leaders joining ns individuals entitles, I tuiiik, one to 
conclude that the idea of collective resiiousiliiliiy was ruled out in the absence of 
the agreemont on principles. Of cotii'se cvcrytmdy knew from the press sneeches 
of Mr. Aviery and others in bigli quarters that the future constitution 01 India 
was not going to be drawn up now and tlint whenever it would bo drawn up by 
Indiana themselves a certain measure of agreement would be necessary, but surely 
Mr, Amery could uot mean that it was beyoixt his powers or those of nis advisers 
to secure a working agreement on certain principles so as to ciiabio the newly 
expanded Executive Council to work on that priucipio of collective rcs|iousibility 
which it has always been required to follow mid which, I ho|)e, it does follow 
even now. Ail that wo have bccu told is ‘that the door is still oinm*. 

RGaBBTTABl,B 

Nothing has pained me more than the remark of Mr. Amery, which I slionld 
not have expected from any Secretary of State, that 'there is nothing today to 
prevent Berlons-miiided and Tesponsihio loaders of Indian nation coming together 
and beginning to think out among themselves the great problem of India’s 
constitution’. When Mr. (7. MacDonald interjected the remark, ‘provided tliey are 
not in jail’, Mr. Amery is reported to have said : That depends upon their action, 
but even there they will have plenty of opportunities for correspondence and 
study’. Coming as this remark docs from the Secretary of State at a juncture 
like this, it is, to my mind, wooden and indefensible, I am no believer in civil 
disqbedience—mass or individual—but iu fairness to those among my countrymen 
from whom I dilTor—and diflisc very etrongly—l maintain that a remark of this 
character ia not calculated to pour oil over troubled woters. The question of law 
and order ia one thing and the discussion of political problems is another. It is 
not on ^is plane that one would expect in these times or at any time even the 
Secretary or State for India to speak. It is somewhat remarkable that in his 
own speech after saying that the attitude of the Congress with regard to liie 
proposals was ‘all or nothing’, Mr, Amery himself said that ‘other elements in India 
have accepted and welcome our general proposals as to the future shaping of 
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India’s conatitution. Even os regards the mors immediate policy of the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, it was not rejects by any one of mem in 
principle bnt only broke down in details. In the case of the Muslim League they 
broke down because tliey asked for more places on the executive than the Viceroy 
was prepared to concede,' and because guarantees demanded against the Congress 
ohungiug its mind and coming into the executive later without the L^ue’s 
approval also went in his view too far. If the 'other elements’ were so reasonable 
and if the breakdown of the proposals took place only on questions of detail, then 
it is all the more regrettable that white blaminn one iiolitical party fox adopting 
the attitude of 'all or nothing’, Mr. Amery should liave allowed himself to adopt 
the attitude of ‘lake it or leave it’ and that is mainly the reason why I hold that 
if Indian leadership has been a failure, British slatesmonslup has also been an 
equally great failure on this occasion. 

Not too Latb to Mrhd 

Surely even now it is not too late to retrieve the lost ground. All those who 
are anxious that tlie energies of this country should not be dissipated in theoretioal 
discussions or mancouvring fur positions or in trying to save die prestige of one 

n or the otlicr, including the (lovcrnmeut, are anxious that something should 
me to repair the mischief which has already been done. I am, there* 
fore, glad tliat tlie suggestion has emanated from Mr. Fanlul Huq 
that the Muslim I/Cagne should take the initiative in trying to bring about rappro* 
ohment. As one who believes sincerely in the necessity of a rapprochment—and 
a genuine rapprochment—between tlie Hindus and the Muslims, 1 welcome this 
move. 1 believe that when the interests, not of this party or that party, but of 
the whole country arc involved, both the Mahatma and Mr. Jinnah will recognise 
that they owe it to the country at large that they should meet each other at least 
at this critical jujuturo and try to remove those roisnuderstandiugs which are in 
the main respousilile for our present position. Intermediaries on an occasion of 
this character cannot be so useful as direct |>crsonal contact. This is not an occa¬ 
sion in my o|>inioii when either of them can refuse to meet the other and talk to 
each otlior in that large-hearted fashion, which Uio best interests of the country 
require them to do. If once they meet and come to any dciiuite conclusions, I see 
no reason why both of them should not seek to remove the misunderstandiugs 
with the Viceroy or wliy the Viceroy bimscif should not take the initiative. I can 
recall a similar situation having arisen as far hack as 1921. I remember that it 
was during the progress of tlic non-coo{ieratioa movement that a conference between 
the then Viceroy, [x>rU Itoading, and Mahatma Gandhi and certain other leaders 
was to take place. It is uiifortnimto that it did not come about, but the point is 
that it was to have come about while non-cooperation was in full progress. 
Bimilsrly in 1930 i onvorsations were again started with the full knowledge and 
consent of Lord Icwin between Mahatma Gandhi, then in the Yerovada jail, and 
certain other distiiigiiishcd lenders and from stage to stage Lord Irvdn was kept 
fully apprised of them. The documents of that time are now public property. 
Again in 1931 when the lrwin-(:iandhi I’act or Agreement was issued on the 5th 
of March. 1931, the first article said that 'couscqnont on the conversations that 
have taken place between his Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi it has 
been arranged that tlie civil disobedience movement be discontinued.’ It was only 
in 1932 that l.ord WHlingdon in reply to a letter of Mahatma Gandhi said that as 
die latter had been away from Indio, ho believed that he had personally no share 
in the resiKmeibility for, nor that he approved of the recent activities of the 
Congress in the United Trovinces and in the North-West Frontier Province. ‘If 
this IB so’i said the letter of the private secretary to the Viceroy, ‘he is willing to 
see you but bis Excellency feels bound to emphasise that he will not Ira prepared 
to discuss with you tliat measures which the Government of India with the full 
approval of his Majesty’s Government have found it necessary to adwt in Bengal 

.* Instances of a similar character conld be multiplied both from Indian history 

and English history. 1 have ventured to refer to them only because I hope that 
the fact that the Mahatma has decided—and as I frankly think most unfortunate 
decided—to start individual civil disobedience will not influence decisions in hi^ 
quarters. 

SvaOESTlONS 

My suggestions, therefore, are :— 

(a) That the Maliatma, in whom all the powers and functions of the Congress 
utt at present centred and Mi. Jinnah should meet and meet promptly and disenss 
51 
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ttings in a open and larne-hearted manner with the fixed determination that 
they muet come to some sort of a eettlement; 

(b) That not only ehonld they meet between themselves but they should also 
invite one or two leaders of the Hindu Sabha, the Sikhs and the depressed classes, 
etc,, and I would make an earnest appeal to them just as I would to Mr. Jinnah, 
that in the larger interests of the country the spirit which should permeate them 
in their discussions should be different from that which permeates in public discus* 
sions. It will do no good at this juncture and certainly not promote the objective 
of unity or settleihent to ask wheuier it is right or wrong to make the future of 
India dependent upon the will or the vote of the minorities. We must take the 
situation as it is at present. 

(c) They must also see the Viceroy and press on him 

(i) to reconstruct for the period of the war his government so as to give it in 
substance the character for a ‘national government’. From a practical point of 
view it is entirely immaterial by what name you call it, whether you call it a 
‘national government’ or a_ ‘national executive’ or merely an 'executive council’, the 
essence of the whole thing being that^ the number of non-official Indians, who 
command the confidence of large sections of the people, in whose honour and 
judgment the country can trust, snould bo prejionderantly krge. 

(ii) That with the advent of the new Comraander-in-Ghim or even before, an 
Indian Defence Member should be appointed as the moral effect of that on the 
imagination of the people will bo immense, and in my opinion Government in 
Kreoing to it will be reviving the faith of the country and removing the sense of 
frustration, whidi in the last analysis is affcoting the entire psy^ology of the 
country. 

(Hi) They should press on the Viceroy that heavy industries, particularly 
those conneoted with the war, including the manufacture of aeroplanes, shouid he 
started at as early a date as possible even though Whitehall may be unwilling for 
one reawn or another, and tell him plainly that the plea that technical experts are 
not available or oannot be got from elsewhere is looked upon even by the friends 
of Government as a plea of obstructiou or delay, which can bring no conviction 
to the Indian mind, 

(iv) They must also draw attention to the present constitutional position in 
the promces and tell him that if the old Ministries cannot bo revived or cannot 
work smoothly an attempt should bo made with the goodwill of all to establish 
mixed or coalition ministries and even it this attempt fails nonofficial advisers 
should be associated with the administration of the provinces Bimultaneously with 
the reconstruction of the central Government, and lastly, that the War Board, 
which alone can at this stafie bring British India and IncTian States together on a 
common platform be ostabUsbed provided it is going to bo a live and active board. 
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The All India Educational Conference 

16th. Session—Udiaiptir—27th. December 1940 

The Presidential Address 


The followitiK is the text of the Prcsidentinl Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Sir Shah Sulaiman, m.a., i.L.n., d.bc., Jiidi;e, Federal Court, and Vice- 
Cbancdlor, Aligarh University, at the Sixteenth All-India Educational Conference 
(under the auspices of the All-India Federation of Educational Associations) held 
at Udaipur on the 27th. December 1940. 

Chairman of the lleception Oommittra. r.ndicB and Gentlemen 
It is bodi a privilege and an honour to bo elected to preside over the All- 
India Educational Confereuee at Udaipur, historic town of great antiquity, which is 
justly proud of its glorious past The holding of its Session at tliis beautiful and 
picturesque city has attracted Delegates from all parts of India in large numbers. 
The invitetion so graciously extended to the Conference is evidence of the patronage 
of His Highness we Maharana, who is the most revered of all the Itnling Ftinces 
of Rajputana. All the Delegates arc particularly grateful to the Iteception Committee 
for the lavish hospitality so kindly offered. Our speiual thanks are due to Dewan 
Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, M.n.R., who combines in himself the 
qualities of n scholar, au educationist and an administrator of groat ability, and no 
less to the other orgaiuzers of the Conference. 

1 feel that the resimnsibility of presiding over each a distingnisbed assembly 
is heavy. But I count on the support of so many expert educationists, who at 
great inconvenience to themselves have come here today from all over the country, 
to discuss the numerous intricate problems vitally affecting the education of India’s 
younger generation, lliese important problems need a more careful examination 
here than anywhere else in the world. Exitert knowledge and technical ability are 
required to prepare a well-planned scheme for their solution. This great burden 
must naturally fall on this representative body. An august gathering of expert 
educatiemists like yourselves is in the best }x>8ition to tackle and solve the vanons 
difficult problems that have arisen. The resolutions passed by you are, bound to 
catty great weight with all whom they will concern. An All-India institution like 
this Conference can command a general outlook over the entire field of education, 
evolve a sciendfio method in edurntiou, systematize accepted principles, and yet 
leave the minor details to be workoi out diflerently by men on the spot according 
to the varying needs of the various Provinces and Btates, 

'We are meeting today under the shadow of a great war, started by a lust for 
aggression on all weaker countries, that have the misfortiiuo to lie in the neigh- 
bourhood of the aggressor. To out shame, the first half of this Century, 

notorious for two major wars, will go down in history as an ago of false 

S ropaguida, terror and blackmail. The future historian in analysing the genesis of 
Itese World Wars will visualize the modern world as a helpless victim of a rule 
of brute force and aggrandizement. India is, indeed, very fortunate in being far 
away from ^e scenes of brutal conflict. But when world events are moving so 
fast, and ciroumstancea changing so rapidly, our duties are by no means light, 

and it is not difficult to see what our obligations must be. 

We have known the problem of educating the young to vary from generation 
to generation, but we now And that it varies even from country to country. 
Educational policies have not only been readapted to tbe changed conditions of the 
environments, but have been altogether moulded by the varying whims of 
dictatorial minds. To our horror, we notice that in some conntries education has 
bMu made subservient to transient politictd doctrines, political ideas have been 

introduced as accepted tenets, and adherence to party programmes enforced in the 
education of the youth of the country. The whole aim of education there is to 
r^mentize the young, and a determined effort ia made to ensure that this end is 
achieved, All ideas except those which fit in with tbe political theories in force are 
sedulously excluded, and only such notions os can harmonize with the promulgated 
dogmas are allowed to be instilled into the minds of the younger folk. In this 
way the advance of a partienlor political cause is secured, and also fully assured 
for the futura excuse for such totalitarian methods is the proclaimed aim 
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that education means a preparation for true citizenship, so that the period spent 
in Khoole must be a period of apprenticeship. Individual interests are bruehed 
Mide in the attainment of such a national object, and individuals sacrificed in the 
internt of the nation as a whole. In such a rabid scheme, development of 
individnal talents, growth of individual ideas, liberty of thought and freedom of 
expression are completely denied and effectively suppressed. A rigid uniformity, 
based on coercion, and if necrasary actual physical force, is systematically enforced. 
Schools Mvc_ been converted into centres oi military training, and are run with no 
Other object in view except to enstirc fitnero for ultimate military service. 

It IS needless to state tliat education is the greatest concern of the people of 
a country, as its future destiny .must largely depend on the system of education 
designed for it. Education is uixloubtediy an insctMrable part of the entire national 
life pt a country : it is an int^ral port of tlie whole social and political fabric. 
During the last decades the Science of Eiication has developed to a remarkable 
degree, and become a big Scince _ in it^lf. It is now comprehensive enough to 
embrace most of the arts and sciences in a general wny, with special attention ueing 
focussed on the main question how Uioso subjects can best be taught. 

India is a sub-continent, inhabited by nearly four hundred million people, 
and though rich in resources, it has the misfortune of being considci-ably ham}iered 
by an appalling degree of illiteracy prevailing among its people. Our increasing 
|)opulation, with its expanding needs, mnlliplies tlio educational problems facing 
this country, and even humanity at large, it is an ambitious idea to think of 
laying down one common form of education for all the classes of people and for 
the whole country. The lime-honoured system wliich suinced for the past 
generation may not necessarily satisfy tlio needs of tlie present generation. Perhaps 
a new and specific programme for Uio education of our children and onr youths, 
is now called for, which would equip them belter with knowledge and training 
to face the hard struggle of life uiat lies ahead of them. The problems confronting 
us today arc varied, and in some rcsiKcls different from those which were solvra 
years ago. In the light of the new complexities in which we arc now involved a 
new angle of vision is required from which they must bo examined, so that tiieir 
solutions may bo thought out anew, 'iho method of evolving a new system must 
necessarily be dilflcuU; and so long as tlio experiment has not been tried, 
honest differences of opinion can prevail, and views can bo even widely divergent 

Life today is fuller and more varied than It was when the old policy of 
education was formulated. The old system designed for a different purpose has 
now become absolutely out of date, and is incapable of meeting Uio requirements 
of modern Indian con<lition8. It has therefore to be replaced by a national system 
of education more suited to the genius of the people of this country. But while 
a drastic change in the educational policy of India may be urgently required it 
does not necessarily follow that there should bo a complete change in the system 
all at once. Sudden and abrupt break with the past has its own peculiar disad¬ 
vantages. The old system was tlie result of an evolution and long experience 
Undoubtedly, it has failed in many respects ; but it bas, nevertheless, produced 
men of learning and aliiUty, who have become leaders of renown in many walks 
of life. In launching a new scheme we should not be overenthusinsUc, but must 
proceed with caution and restraint. No forward step should be taken without the 
realization of its full implications. 

As a non-professional, I feel that it would be presumptuous on my part to 
express dogmatic opinions on the great questions which are exorcising the minds 
of the educationists of the country, on which there may not be unanimity I 
therefore need offer no apolcCT for departing from the usual practice, and for 
attempting to refrain from cxjiressing categorical opinions, and only for¬ 
mulating a few problems to provoke discussion and invite considered thought. 

Prs-Sehool Education. Considerable attention is naturally being focussed on that 
part of education which is in the hands of teachers, whether in schools, colleges or 
Universities. But the foundation of education is really and truly laid In the 
homes, long before children grow up to be admitted to schools. The importance 
of pre-school education is not fully realized, as it is considered to be solely the task 
of parents, whose primary duty it is to bring up their children in healthy 
surroundings, with a background of good habits and noble traditions. Even after 
joining school, children unlearn a great deal of what they are taught, if they are 
not well looked after in their homes. The chief reason for tlie low standard 
of our primary education is the poverty and illiteracy of the average parent, which 
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ftcconnts for tho inBWiitary boiiBing conditions ond _ unhygienic modes ot living. 
If we are anxious to reach the ignorant parents, a big programme of Social Service, 
sponsored and worked by enthnsiaslic^ bands of selfless devotees, prepared to go 
from home, even on the countryside, is wanted. If tliat is to be the aim, then the 
enormous magnitude of the task will call for an All-India effort, embracing a 
countrywide activity. The Indian States, which fompriBe_ one-third of this great 
countiy and which have such close geographical, economic and cultural relations 
with the Indian Provinces, will not like to be left alone. Wo have to pull together 
all available resources in men and money, direct a uniform progressive jiolicy, 
under the control of a central organization, with brunches _ all over the country. 
Experts who have devoted considerable thought to such social service and gained 
experience of the actual working would be in the best position to settle the details 
of a scheme to be launched. 

Primary Education. Vocational bias has undoubtedly to 1^ given to primary 
education in the new system ; but literary and vocational training have to go hand 
in hand, aa vocational training can be no subslitnto for literary training. Of late 
yeara, a diatinct impetus has been given to vocational training in the new primary 
eehoola. But baa not vocational bins in the scheme, that was recently iutroduced, 
been over-emphasized at the expense of literary instmelion ? Is not the whole 
conception of making ptiiuary achools eillter sclf-snuporling, or able to cover the 
major portion of their expenditure, entirely iroprnclicnblc t Will not an_ excessive 
stress on the economic value of the ariiclcs produced by the young children lead 
to the exploitation of their labour ? Would not that impel teachers to show a good 
output by over-working young students ? We must guard against allowing the 
Bchool atmosphere to become over-saturated with the economic as]iect to the prejudice 
of the cultural and the educational. Schools are not to be convert!^ into little 
roanufactoricB employing child labour. 1 an conscious ^at chief criticism on purely 
theoretical grounds is easy, Bo let there bo a fair trial before the iiual decision 
is readied. 

Adult Edneatlon. The problem of primary *Z5rHcation cannot be satisfactorily 
solved without tacMing at the same time the cc|ually im|)ortant problem of Adult 
Education. If we want to get rid of illiteracy, even by a scheme of universal 
compulsory primary education enforced at once, it will take several decades before 
we can aucceed. Illiterates forming nineiythrce per cent, of this vast population 
cannot be ^ucated by a 8im|)lc extension of primary education, unless wo approach 
the adults as well. Should not Adult Kdncalion be worked in co-ordination with 
and as a necessary part of tlio primary education scheme. 

In spite of the great efforts that have been made during the last few years, 
the Adult Education movement has not been such a great bu(»;cbb as was expected. 

May it not be that to achieve real success the scheme should be run on 
vocational lines 7 It is essential to create on interest in the adult so tliat their 
enthusiasm may not fade away. Would not their iiitcrcHt bo kept up if the books 
written for them relate to special occupations in which individual students are 
prrticiilsrly engaged 7 Should not books therefore be specially prepared for adults, 
very much different from tliosc for young boys and girls, as the mental attitude 
and capability of the two types markedly differ 7 Our cverydw experience shows 
a clear distinction in rural and urban outlook. Should uot different kinds of books 
be prepared for adults who are to be taught in urban and rural areas 7 The All- 
India Adult Education Conference, over the first Session of which I had the honour 
to preside, stressed the need of a strong vocational bend being given to the scheme of 
adult education. If organizers of this great movement work with energy and enthusiasm 
needed for the task, there need be no doubt that tlie scheme will soon make head¬ 
way and prove a landmark in the educational uplift of this country. But the work 
to ue done is so great and the ambit of activity so vast, and above all the difficul¬ 
ties and obstacles so enormous, that we should uot expec,t an easy or early return, 
nor should we be discouraged by failures and disappointments. Our immediate 
need is the careful preparation of a comprehensive plan suited to modern require¬ 
ments. That is the first essential, as our future sttccess will depend on the merits 
of our programme no less than ou the siuccrily and enthusiasm of our works. 

Secondary Edneatlon. A reorientation is equally needed when we pass beyond 
the primary stage. Vocational instruction in the secondary schools is undoubtedly 
appropriate. Multiplication of industrial schoojB is therefore badly needed.^ The 
existing sihools have been catering for those wishing to prosecute their studies up 
to the University standard, but tho majority cannot afford to do so. Government 
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oflices can no longer absorb all tho Matriculates that are turned out. Attention 
must accordingly be directed more to industrial, agricultural and commeroiid 
activities. All this means education of a new tyue altogether. But this cannot 
be brought about by a wholesale conversion of the existing High Schools into 
Polytechuics. By giving vocational education we would certainly be qualifying 
boys and girls for various occupations after leaving school. But would that not 
disqualify them for prosocutiiig their studies further ? As it is, the standard of 
general knowledge possessed by Matrieulntcs is very low for training at a Univer¬ 
sity. Would it not make things worse if a good deal of time novT spent on literary 
and scientific education were cut out and dcvoteil to tochuical instruction ? Is not 
the only practical course to have a set of parallel institutions, one giving literary 
and scientific education on the. existing lines, and the other purely vocationid edu¬ 
ction ? Undoubtedly, tliis will mean a bifurcation in the secondary stage. But 
is there really auy other option, when the aim of education differs according as 
the object is to enter life for earning a living or to pursue knowledge farther 7 

Intermediate GoUeges. The position of the Intermediate Colleges raises another 
controversial question. Wlien the older Universities were first establish^ they had 
charge of Intermediate classes ns well. Bo long as the number of students remain¬ 
ed limited, there was a parti(nilur advaiiti^o in such a system, as a better class 
of teachers were entiustod with the teacliing work. Wlien the number became large 
particulary so in liengul, llie IntermwUatc classes became unmanageable. The 
Calcutta University Goniniiasion made elaborate recommendations for reforming 
the system of Bocondary and University eilneation in Bengal. The Calcutta 
University itself, for wliieli tlic recuniiucmlutiuns were meant, did not accept them 
at all , nor has it adopted them in great haste, and in some cases perhaps 
with later regret. 'J'lic ratominciidatioiis were taken over en bloe without 
thoroughly examining tlieir suitability to tlic different Provinces. The modern 
tendency certainly is to take away the intermediate classes from the UniveTsitieB, 
and form them into separate Inlormcdiatc Coilogcs. But Ims not the removal of the 
Intermediate classes from tlic University atinospliero Inevitably lowered the standard 
of University education llsclt t Can tlic Hc|iaratc stairs required for the Tuterm^iate 
Colleges bo as efficient as the University stufra, who are of course better qualified 
and more highly paid ? Will not the salutnry inllncnoc of association with advan¬ 
ced students disappear, and liilcrracdialc Coliuges lend to become glorified High 
Bchools ? Is not tlic pcrioii of two ycai-s left for an ordinary University Degree 
too short for a student to licncfit from the University training and culture, and to 
imbibe a true University si.irit ? • anu 

A middle cmirsc is to sidit up the Intermediate classes, transferring one to 
the schools and adding tlic oUicr to the University. .Tust as in the past a large 
increase in the number of students ncces.sifated the cslnblislimcnt of lutermediiUe 
Colleges at various centres, away from the Universities, a similar increase may in 
course of time necessitate the adding of tlio eleventh class to tlio Bohools. This 
will not only raise the standard of sclioul cilucatioii, making Matriculates belter 
ciluipped for employment, but also allow at tho same time a period of full throe 
years for stay at a University. 

Uaiversitles. University education furnishes varied problems on which there 
arc marked dinereiiccs of ojiiniou. On the one liaiid, there is an insistent demand 
that education up to tho highest stages must bo thrown open free to all persons 
wishing to prosecute Uteir studies. On the other hand, wc are warned that in view of the 
huge population to be dealt with, such a course would bo impracticable. Even if one 
per cent, were to be given Uiglier education, we would have to find accommodation 
in our Universities for some thirty lacs of stiidonts I How are they to be employed 
afterwards ? We are face to face with tlio bitter truth that for a nig country uke 
India free University education for all, the rich and the poor alike, imparted at 
the expense of the Btato, is a sheer imiiossibility. A lino has to be drawn at some 
stage up to which llie State must bear the whole cost, and at another stage up to 
which three fourths of the cost must be paid, and a stage whore about half the cost 
should be met. With tho growing iiiimbcr, the burden of bearing half expenses 
of University edwtatioii must fall on the parents and guardians of the students 
themselves. At the same time, when private benefaction on any largo scale is 
lacking, no University in India can maintain itself without generous Government or 
State help. 

At present there appears to be no definite policy of fixing a proportion of the 
total revenue for expencUtme on cducuUou nor is there auy allocation of propot- 
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tionate grants for the three grades. For a country like India, vith its meagre 
resources, ^e scaie of expenses is much too high. The cost of education is going 
up year after year and is bound to increase steadiiy. Ail the same the foes paid 
by students are still low as compared to the fees in Europe ; and yet salaries of 
the higher teaching staff are comparable. The expenses per student which the 
Universities have to incur are disproportionately high when the total number of 
students that are taught is considered. The hguroe when worked out for some 
departments would show that a very much larger number of students can be 
educated if soholaVships were awarded for study elsewhere, where there are special 
facilities, instead of maintaining those departraenis. 

There is an incessant claim of a largo section of students for a reduction in 
fees, init the scale of fees that are to be charged has to bear some relation to the 
scale of salaries of the teaching staff. Fees cannot be reduced until Government 
grants are increased, or rich philanthropists make largo endowments, or there is a 
drastic redaction in the cx|wiises. It may take a long time before wc have in this 
country private benefactors offering generous help in a large measure to compare 
wi*^ any such trust ns the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Science. 
What is then the solution ? Is the present system of offering the same facility to 
all classes of students really sound ? Should every student, no matter whether 
he has prov^ his worth or not, receive the same encouragement ? Can there be 
throe scales of fees—freeships for first class students, half freeships (equal to the 
existing sitalcs) for those of the second class, and even higher fees for those of 

Wth the re-organization of university education and the establishment of so 
many residential Universities, the system of tutorial instruction has been introduced 
universally in all tlie departments. In theory there can never be any doubt as to 
its great utility; its excellence cannot bo denied. But in practice its succosa depends 
Only on the smallness of the grouiis taught at a time and the reasonable frequency 
of their being taken. It become a farce if the turn of a group comes once in 
several months. The whole benefit is Uieu lost, and the time spent on the tutorial 
classes almost wasted. In India we have to deal with a largo students population 
and yet owing to financial dilHculties we cannot afford to provide a very large 
teaching staff. While one I’rofcssor can lecture to a class of 50 students in one 
period five Professors are requited to take tutorial classes in groups of ten. Does 
not the economic asiieot of the new system need a re-examination ? 

The multiplication of Universities in India is sometimes unhesitatingly 
condemned ; but can that bo avoided when the number of students is so large, and 
long ^stances make Universily centres inaccessible to the poorer students ? To cut 
down expenditure the remedy of reducing tim number of departments is suggested. 
But is there really so much duplication T In most Indian Universities the number 
of Bubiocts actually taught arc strictly limited, and constitnlo the essential branches 
of knowledge dillicult to dispense with. When compared with the very large 
variety of Bubjects taught at big Universities like Oxford and Cambridge, they are 
very few tnde^. Gan any of the important subjects be omitted from the B. A. 
Syllabus ? As regarts post-graduate research work, there may perhaps be some 
scope for speeialiaation at separate University oeutres. For such higher work, 
cannot the Uiiivorsitics by mutual arrangement decide bow much should he common 
to all and how much special to some ? . j . . . . , 

The profession of law is already over-crowded and there le no prospeoc of a 
demand by the profession for the producUou of a large number of law graduate 
year after year. Most students flock to the law classes as a last resort, simply 
because there are no other openings for them. As the law departments are a good 
source of income, no restrictions are placed on the admission of students to these 
In contrast with this, the demand is bound to increase for trained 
teachers. With the expansion of primary and secondary education, many private 
institutions will spring up ready to absorb trained men and women. And yet 
strict restrictions are imposed on admission to the truning olasses. Even the 
Benares and the Aligarh Universities, although enjoying an All-India atatua, and 
drawing men and women from all over the country, restrict the number, and do 
not increase tiie staff. The figures for any year would show that hardly l/8th ot 
the total numer of applicants are admitted. The rest are refused training on the 
excuse that there is no room for thorn in the profession of teaching. The candidatea 
are the best judges of their own interests, and they offer to pay full fees in advance, 
if necessary, just to be allowed training for one year. And yet protassedly for the 
sake of efficiency we deny to them the opportunity of impiovmg tbeii qualiuoations. 
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Eilicicncy is good, bnt should it bo conplod with a denial to oar young graduates 
o( the chance of gntliiig themselves trained ? 

'ilio test of ellicieiicy is applied in a carious way. If there are 600 candidates 
applying for ndmif^sion to the O.T. classes, they are first subjected to a fresh 
exanitnatioii and also an interview ; and then after a strict selection about GO 
candidates are finally chosen. They are made to undergo a very intensive training 
for a whole year, both in theory and praetico. And yet the results are surprising. 
Most of the 'J'raining Oolleges pride IbcrasclvcB on the idea that just two or three 
students manage to got a first class, aud they look down ujion institutions where 
a larger number swure GO per cent of the marks. Is it a matter of pride or regret 
that, in spite of the strict selection and in spite of hard work, the teaching staiTs 
fail to make even half a dosen students secure 60 per cent of the marte 7 Should 
wc feel elated, or rather make a frank cmifession of failure ? 

One frequently hears the remarks tiiat the standard of University education 
has gone down, but this is true in one respect only. There has been a deterioration 
in the knowledge of the English literature and the command over the English 
language; but the reason is obvious. The present system had its origin in the old 
days when at first the main object was to produce English knowing gradnates, 
and only later the model of the big Universities in England was followra, Eiiglisn 
literature has conlinuerl to be a compulsory subject up to the B. A. standard. The 
Government services can no longer absorb all the graduates. Bpecialization in 
other Biibjcets also has therefore become necessary. With the introduction of 
vernaculars as tlie media of instnicUon in the schools, the teaching of ^glish 
has Bufiered; as vernaculars displace it in the higher classes, it will suffer still 
more. For proficiency in English, the modern student, who is devoting more time 
to other subjects, catmot compiue with those of the older gcucratiou who prided 
themselves on theii kiuiwlcdgc of English. 

English language is certainly ncc,csBary for the acquisition of Western 
knowledge *, but a etudy of the English literature stands on a slightly different 
footing, Bhould English literature bo a compulsory subject for all undcr-graduales f 
No doubt, the making of English literature optional would seriously affect their 
knowledge of English. But would that not give them a little more time to acquire 
other kuowlcdgo ? Which course is bolter ? Conditions in India have been 
different, and Enghgh literature has bad to be a compulsory subject. But there is 
hardly a preoedont to bo found fur this anywhere else. General English must of 
course bo compulsory. But should text books continue to be prescribed for the 
B.A. examination, which students cram up with the help of glossanes 7 Should not 
a much larger number of books be recommended for general reading and papers set 
on their general knowledge of English 7 English may remain compulsory up to 
the Intermediate standard, but is there any good reason why a student sbonld bo 
compelled to take up English literature as one of the three subjects at the B.A. 7 
If a change were made, would not the time taken up in the study of English 
literntuTO be utilized in acquiring more general knowledge 7 Will not Everyday 
Knowledge widen a stuileiit's outlook, enlighten ids mind, and make him better 
equipped for the hard struggle of life 7 Will it not, even if made compulsory, be 
more popular with the students? 

It seems strange that our graduates’ knowledge should bo so deficient in 
Everyday Knowledge aud Everyday Science. Can a graduate be considered an 
accomplished gentleman, who has not oven a rudimentary knowledge of 
elements of Uistory, Geography, Politics, Economics etc., on the Arts side, aud of 
physics. Chemistry, Biology, Botany, Agriculture etc., on the Science side 7 The 
modern student is not inferior to ti),e students of the older generation as regards 
the subjects (other than Englisli) which be takes up ; but be lacks in general 
information, likely to bo far more useful to him in his future career. The present 
day students show little inclination to rend daily newspapers for news, and weeklies 
for views. Is there any better way of encouraging them to do so than setting 
questions on everyday events as a part of the paper on General Knowledge 7 

The contribution made by India to the stock of modern knowledge has not 
been ns much as could have bcou desired. Does there exist any real impetus for 
research work which is the root cause of the pro^ss of the Western countries 7 
Could a greater stimulus be not given by providing special increments in salaries 
ou production of work of recognized merit, instead of letting them remain 
Automatic 7 

There is much condemnation of the existing system of examinations. Examina¬ 
tions ore feared as being the cause of ill-digested cramming. But no hotter substi- 
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tute has yet been found. If results were left entirely at the discretion of the clsss 
teachers, it would fail to inspire confidence. But the presmt system <mn be modified 
to some extent and memorizing reduced to the minimum, if _ for University 
examinations partial access to standard books were permitteil. For instance, in tne 
Law examinations access to the bare Acte would bo useful, and questions can tUon 
be put to test the intelligence of the examinees rather than their memora. Access 
allowed to books in the examination hall will reduce cramming considerably. 

Uniformity of standard is attempted to bo secured by employing foreigu 
examiners for University examinations, but that has not proved to be really 
effective. Could not some well-rooognized system of exchange of professors be 
feasible, which could he followed in a regular and methodical way, as a imrt 
of the natural life of the Universities, with arrangements for the accommodation 
of such teachers as are transferred ? .... . • « 

When other professions are closed because of overcrowding, the profession of 
education is in ^ngor of becoming the last resort of the unemployed gradaat& 
But with a rapid growth of education in this vast and populous country, the need 
of teachers will increase immensely, furnishing more openings for cmploymrat. 
There is no ground for the modern teacher to bo in any way disappointed or feel 
humiliated in comparison with memliers of some other professions. It is a human 
weakness to look with envy at the auccessful practitioners at the top of independent 
professions of Law. Medicine or Engineering, forgetting tliat those are but a few 
out of thousands of unsuccessful strugglera in life. There are hundreds and even 
thousands among members of such professions who would prefer a settled and 
peaceful life as a teacher in an established educational institution, if such an 
opportunity were offered to them. Tliere is no reason for teachers to be disheartened, 
as there is a great future for thorn. They have in tbmr hands the moulding of the 

youtti of India. • vi < 

The ever-increasing unemployment no doubt presents a serious problem for 
solution, and calls uiwu us to devise a soliemo of national economy which may 
mitigate some of the evils resulting from the present system of distribution of 
wealth. But India is fairly rich in raw materials and productivity of its soil. A 
wide vista of potentialities is oimn for Uie utilization of its natural resources. Our 
country is at tho threshold of a groat economic and industrial do’-elopment. A new 
impetus for industrial enterprise has been given to it in TOnscqiienw of War 
exigencies. We have to use all the resources at our command, and develop onr 
basic industries. We should endeavour to occupy a noble position side by side 
with other advanced countries of the world. 

The young generation is the hope of our country, and real progress can be 
assured by educating them on the right lines. Tho future destiny of India can be 
shaped only tiirough education. I am confident that this Educational Gonferouce 
will after deliberation arrive at doliulto conclusions of far-reaching importance, and 
its rcsolntion, broad-basod on sound theories, will guide tho shaping of a right 
policy of educational reform for the future. 


The A. 1. Muslim Educational Conference 

Slst. Session— Poona— '28th. December 1940 

Qovomor’a Inangural Address 


A tribute to the cultural background of tho Muslims, stretching back for 
many centuri. s. was paid by H. E. Ute Oovemor of Bombay in his inaugural 
Bpoech at the 51st session of the All-India Muslim EducaUoiial Coiilereuce held 
at Poona on tho 28th. December 1040, , . . j 

The Conference was held at the spacious pandal erected in the compound of 
the Anglo-Urdu High School, the hen. Mr. A. K. Faelul Huq presiding. Over 
seven hundred delegates from ail over India, besides prominent provincial officials 
and non-officials attended tho session. His Excellency Sir Eager Lumley, Governor of 
^mbay, inangttrat^ ^e Conference. 
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Hig Excellency eaid "No proper understanding of the intellectual prepress 
of the west can bo attained except after paying the homage which is due to the 
many echolars, nhilosophera, theologiana, historians, scientists and poets who were 
me glory of the Uromayid and the Abbasid ages. The genius of men like Avicenna, 
Averriioee, Ibn Batuta and Al-Gliazali can never be forgotten. For several centuries 
Arabic waa the main language of loarniiig and culture. Later, to the achievements 
of that language were added the gifts to mankind bequeathed by the great Persian 
writers. These Arabic and Persian authorities who employed the beautiful and 
supple languages of the Muslim cnltnre form a great array. In logic and in 
scientinc arrangement of ideas as well ns in lyrical and imagiuafivo power, their 
works have few rivals. It was indeed fortunate that the seed of Greek and ^man 
scholarship took root in Damascus, Cairo, Alepo, Cordoba, Baghdad and &kbara 
and bore a rich and luxuriant crop the fruiu of whicli tlie world is still enjoying. 
The inspiration for all this was founded on Uie certain conviction that knowledge 
learning and edncalton were part of the duty of good Muslims. 'ITiis ideal is sMll 
before you all. It is a tortuiiato heritage, In your own traditions there is one 
which says a father can confer upon his child no more valuable gift that a good 
education''. ” 

His Exeellency continued : "Wo cannot be blind to tho almost universal urco 
towards secularisation. Uow you can best meet this tendency of tho present day 
and still uphold your ancient ideala is a problem which 1 feel sure your most 
thoughtful men have considered deeply and it still dcmsiids their attention. I 
might say here that as regards religious instruclioii in educational iiistitiitious 
maintained or supported by the Btafo my Government in common with most 
Governments not only in India but in ail countries has laid down tho limits 
within which it can eomformably with the general wish of the population of tho 
Province, be auitably allowed. I think there is nothing in tho regulations in 
force on this matter which need cause you anxiety or fear. With the great ex. 
panslon of universal education which tho present generation in India ia wi^aing 
it is inevitable Uiat some measuTes of agreement must be devised.” 

After giving a resume of the facilities exist ng in this province and its canital 
for Muslim edvmation, the Governor said t "I agree with the ChairmaD’e view that 
backwardness of education among Muslim girls is the most damaging blot on 
the prestige of the comrouiiity and again, I wholeheartedly accept your opinion 
that 'a community whoso womeiidolk are illiterate can never prosper and will 
always lag behind. Women constitute in numbers half the human family. It ta 
entirely illogical that a section of the human race which is primarily rraponsible 
for the upbringing and early training of Uic young should remain in ignorance of 
the full complexities of modern life. To allow this is rather like seeking to win a 
boxing match with one hand tieti firmly liehind the back. As you rightly sav 
Mr. Chairman, iiiiluences like Purdah and public opinion against female education 
and co-cducation arc amongst the potent factors perpetusting this unhappy state of 
affairs. To remedy this is clearly a great task which lies before all enlichtenS 
MiisHms, ^ and 1 am sure that your discussions will deal with this problem 

The Presidential Address 


After Mr. Ahmad E. H. Jaffer, Chairman of the Keception Committee had 
welcomed the President, delegates and the disUuguisbed guests the Hon. Mr. Faslui 
Hug delivered bis Presideiitisl address. 

The necessity for an “educational vivisection of India” in order to train Uio 
Muslim child for his education on later stages and for tlie establislimcnt of Muslim 
universities in some of the important Provinces of India was emphasised by the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. A, K. Fazlul Hug, in the course of his presidential 
address. 

Referring to tho problem of Primary education for Muslim children, Mr. Bua 
eaid that the qnesUon resolved itself into the cstabliehroent of primary schools in 
all centres of Muslim population where Muslim children could get tlie instmotiou 
yrhieb was acceptable to the community as a whole. It might mean a consider¬ 
able expense and 111 some cases tho expense must reach an almost staggering 
figure, but primary education was the birthright of every individual child and 
it was absurd to plead want of funds in imiwrling education to children. In thig 
eonnection, Mr. Hug characterised the Vldya Mandir Bchcme os utterly unacoeutabla 
to tlie Muslim coinmniiity. ” 

Spring Of his own Province, Mr. ffvg said ho felt piowd of. the work wbrnh 
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hia Gorernmont bad been able to achieve in the conrae of the three and half yeara 
they bad been in ofHce in laying foun<ktione for primary edncatum in more than 
halt the diatricta of the Province. The ayatem of primary education itaelf, he 
added, vaa in full awing in more than one-third of the province at the prcacnt 
time. 

Education undeb Early Britisd Buie 

Speaking from peraonal experience, Mr. Iluq aaid, ho had every reaaon to 
believe Aat aecondara education in India had been developing in a haphaxard 
faahion and there* did not oxiat in any province anything like a ulaiincd programme 
for the development of aecoudary education. He regretted that early British 
administrators of India had spent tlie initial and formative periods of British rule 
solely ill consolidating their military position rather than in facing the problems of 
education either cultural, vocational, technical or otlierwise. The most culpable 
neglect of which they has been guilty had been in the fields of primary and 
secondary education. Till the establishment of the three Universities at Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, the Government of the country had done practically nothing 
in controlling primary or secondary education. They left the problem entirely to 
the efforts oi missionaries and mostly to private enterprise. Qiie result bad been 
most unsatisfactory and it was not a surprise that there was in every Province an 
incessant cry for the overhauling of the systems of education in all their stages. 

Government did very little towards controlling even collegiate education, and 
the superviuon which the Government exercised over Universities was of an entirely 
nominal character. “Even now,” he said, when the introduction of provincial 
autonomy baa thrown tlie burden of administration on the Indians themselves in 
the Provinces, the interest which the Central Government is found to evince in 
educational matters is anything but creditable to Government. The result has 
been that Ministers in charge of education in the various Provinces have been 
fac^ with problems for whose proper solution there is ncitlicr means nor methods 

Added to this, continued Mr, Huq, the funds at the disposal of provincial 
Ministers wore hopelessly inadequate for the due performance of tlieir duties. 'Jhe 
Government of India Act in many cases bad given the Ministers a large amount 
of respoaeibility without any real power and inadequacy of financial provisions 
made the task of Ministers an extremely ditticult one and almost beyond human 
achievements. The Government of India Act, he added, must be thorongbly 
overhauled and the Provincial Ministers roust be vestol with more exhaustive and 
definite powers to secure funds for tlie purpose of carrying on their legitimate duties. 

Dwelling on the snbiect of vocational and technical education. Mr. Hnq 
chained the Government with an attitude of indifference and said that if to-day 
India was poor in spite of her vast resources, if at the present moment Indians 
had not been able to industrialise India in order to be able to put her side by 
side with advancing countries of the world, it was bccnuHc the Indians had so long 
not received any education which would lit them for practical and technical 
education. 


SuoaRSTION TO UTttlSB WAKE IhlOrERTIKS 

The President emphasised that the time had come when they must take up 
the problem of education themselves and try to find their own remedies for their 
own wants and defects. He urged Uie establishment of Muslim Universities in the 
Punjab and Bengal and as to tlie means for meeting the colossal funds required 
in this respect he suggested that Muslims should combine to get hold of Wakf 
properties throughout India. In spite of what the fonnders of the Wakfs might have 
lud down in their endowments there should bo somelliing like a general attack on 
the citadels occupied by Mntawallis in order that they might commandeer the 
resources of Wakf properties for the purpose of the education of the children of 
their community. lie hoped tliat the Conference would consider the question of 
Wakfs and give a general direction to Uie Government of the various Provinces to 
introduce l^islation in order to uationaiise these Wakf properties for the benefit 
of Muslim education. 

Reviewing the activities of tlie All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
covering a period of more than half a century, Mr. iluq refuted the charge that 
it was a separatist movement and an organisation which was calculated to introiluco 
communalism in tlio educational systems of India. Tic said that those who indulged 
in ^cso criticisms forgot tlic essential fact that alUiough the basic principles ol 
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education must remain the same for all communitiea and all peoples, the details 
innst differ in the case of the different communities just as Indians themselves 
differed among tbemselveB in physical features and mental development, 

Hr. R. P. Masanl’s Address 

The epidemic of brutality is but a passing phase ; with it would vanish 
Hitlerism” declared Mr. /f. P. Manani, Vice-Ohaucellor of the Bombay University, 
in an address to the Conference, on “Some asixict of Moslem’s edneation.” 

Mr. Masani outlined the contribution of Islam to human civilisation, culture 
and education and said that “forward” was the motto which illumined the banner 
of Islam in the past. But to-da^ “backward” was the word writ large upon tlie 
educational history of the Muslims in India. On the basis of the ratio of pupils 
under instruction to the total population, the Muslims were far behind the advanced 
Hindus but much better off than ail the sccUous of the Hindus put ti^ethcr, the 
percentage being 12'8 against g. 

Mr. Masani urged the establishment of social service organisations with volun¬ 
tary workers to take schools to the door of the people. Concluding, Mr Masani 
hoped that the spirit of Islam would eiiablo the Muslim, as in Uie past, to live in 
intellectual co-operation and comity with the other communities in India, enhancing 
thereby the peace, happiness and glory of this land. 


Second Day—-Poona—29th. December 1940 


Sectional Meetimos 

Two sectional meetings of the Conference, one on Islamic Culture and History 
and the other on Urdu were held to-day. 

Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur of Hyderabad (Deccan) presided over the 
lelamic Culture meeting. Papers on the Bubject were read at the meeting, and 
reaulutions were adopted which were placed before the open session of the Con&euco 
for ratification. 

A resolution disapproved of “the latest innovations in various girls’ institutions 
of holding theatricals and dramatic parties tliat often go beyond the limits of 
moralitv”. It requested the autliorities to “immediately cease holding any func¬ 
tions of a demoralising character.” 

Prof, ffaleem, who spoke at the Education section meeting, snggested that 
the mosque should im revivcti ns a social and cultural institution, and used ns 
a means for the spreading of primary and adult education. 'I'be All-India Muslim 
IMucational Conference should, he urged, keep in touch with the l^ovincial 
Governments and Advisory Boards os well as Muslim politicians, (and assume tiia 
responsibilitv for the successful carrying out of the programme of tbo Conference. 

Tlie ltducation Section meeting of the Coiiforeucc adopted over twenty 
rcsolntions which inter alia urged the authorities of ibe Allaiinbad University 
to amend the constitution of the University so as to have at least one tliird of 
the number of seats of the elected members of the Senate reserved for Mnslims. 
'I’he meeting also requested the University of Aligarh to institute a diploma for 
oriental studies as in tho Lucknow University, 

Most of the resolutions related to the problem of Muslim education in the 
province of Bombay. A request was made to the Government of Bombay to 
appoint a resixmsible Muslim officer to examine each text book and withhold any 
book containing anytliing repugnant to Muslim culture and religion. 'The Govern¬ 
ment was also requested to apijoint Muslims as Educational Inspectors. 


Eodcation Committee’^Repout 

An account of the work done hitherto by the Kamal Yar Jung Committee 
was submitted to the All-India Muslim Eduonlional Conference to-day. It was in 
tho nature of an interim report and the peroissioii of the Coufcreuco was souuht 
for a year’s extension of the Committee to conclude its labours. 

The report is prefaced with a brief survey of world conditions as obtoininir 
to-day and the menace of tho new doctrine of National Socialism and race sumS 
riority. Turning to Uio Warfha Scheme, tho Keport says that the Muslims felt 
sincerely that it was the spiritual element which must once more bo restored to 
humanity. They were against the “over inlcllcctnalisin of moilcrn education and 
the over emphasising of materialism to the neglect of the spiritual.” 'They were 
against Uie Wardba Scheme because It inflected religion generally and yet brought 
into bold relief “Ahimsa which was the ruligiou of Uaudhiji.” ** 
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CharacteriBing the introduction of tho Wardha Scbente by the Congreas 
MiiiiBtrieB aa a “cruaade aitainat laiamio cuUnrc” the report aaya that the Mnalima 
had another grievance agaiuat the achemo. It harked back to a primitive period of 
human life. 

AftCT the above general obaervationa, the report refera to the work done by the 
Committee ao far. A qucationiiaire was iaaued and a tonring aub-coromit^ waa 
appointed to make an exteiiBive tour of the country to study local conditlona of 
Moalim educ^ition and their effect on the aocial order and cultural life of_ the 
Muslims. Dnrinip their tour, numerous gricvancca ngainat tho present educational 
institutions and organisations were presented before tliem. In many placM, they 
found that there were no adequate facilities for llie teaching of Urdu, Persian or 
Arabic. In oUter places Muslima had little facilities in getting admission to 
industrial, technical and professional institutiona. 

Regarding the Urdu language, tho report says : “There is absolutely no doubt 
about the fact that in some places deliberate efforts arc being made to replace the 
Urdu language from its present position and status in India. The future of Mu8> 
lim education in India has also been a matter of the deepest anxiety to all 
thinking Muslims throughout India, especially in view of the now political attitude 
and the now constitution in India. It has been forcibly brought to their notice 
that in a number of places, this has visibly affected tho interests of Muslim 
education. There is no doubt about the fact visible on the surface everywhere 
that Urdu is being forcibly supplanted or reconditioned and unless the Muslim 
community now takes up the question its ultimate effect will mean a great disaster 
to the host interests of Muslim education in India. Tho question of tho curriculum 
to be followed in religions instruction iu general in schools and colleges has 
specially eiigag^ our attention an<l here also it scema tho present state of things 
is most unsatisfactory. They bone to consider this problem in oil its aspects and 

S resent tlioir rcimrt to the General Committee for their ultimate consideration and 
ccision.” 


The All India Students’ Federation 

Sixth. Session—Nagpur—25th. December 1940 

EuPTUBE AMOSa DEr.EflA'fES 


The sixth session of the All-India Students’ Federation which commenced 
at Nagpur on the 2&th. December 1940 witnessed a rupture in the organisation, the 
delegates from Bihar, Bengal and United Provinces seceding almost in a body. 

Trouble arose in regard to the Federation’s elections in Bengal Communists, 
whose opposition to Gandbian leadership is well known, tried to put up a number 
of delegates with a view to capture the organisation, 'ms was strongly resected 
to by a large number of delegates who viewed with approbation the individual 
satyagraba movement and Gandhiji’s leadership. 

Thus two rival eonfercuces were held in the evening, one at the pandal under 
the pretidentship of Professor Uiren Mookerjee of Calcutta and the other at the 
Convocation mil under tho presidentship of Mr. Madan Mohan Praaad of 
AllMiabsd. 

Doctor K. M. Aahraf inaugurated and Professor Uiren Mookkerjee presided at 
the Conference held in the original pandal eroctwi for tlie Conference. Dr, Aahra/ 
describe Mr, Oandhi’s satyagraba movement as “a very poor protest against the 
imposition of belligereiicy ou Indio.” , 

Mr, Mookherjee dwelt on the achievements of the Soviet Union. 

The other section led by Mr. M. L. Shah, General Secretary of the Federation 
and Mr. Arabind Bose, held a meeting at the University Convocation Hall under 
the presidentship of Mr. Madan Mohan Prasad, President of tlie Bihar Youth 
Ijeague and former President of the Allahabad University Union. Mr. Prasad 
in his speech, described the salyagraha movement as “a very dignified protest.” 

Meanwhile Mr. T. J. Kedar, Yicc-Cbancellor of the Nagpur University, was 
meeting both groups informally in au endeavour to bring them together. 
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All ofiTorta at n cpmpromiae haviiiR failed, delegatca again met in two 
conferences tOMiiglit and passed two sots of resolutions, relating inter alia to 
students attitnte towards the war and the various demands of students, 

'I'h® Conference hohl at the Gcttn .inyanti grounds under iJie presidentship 
Of Prof, fftren Mukherjee characterized the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League 
mid the ‘ Jlindustan’' slogans of the Hindu Miihasabha as. reaetionary and 
disruptive. 'Iho Oonference also declared that tlio present leadership of tho 
Indian National Cougress had failed to achieve unity and amity among the 
communities, ' “ 

. . .Oonference expressed the opinion that the influence of tho "reactionary 
leadership” of the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasablm should bo enrtail^ 
and apiiealod for a ‘-voluntary fedoration of regional stales based ou mutual 
coufidcuco’. 


The U. P. Muslim Students’ Conference 

First Sesaion—AlIahabAd—17th. November 1940 

Mr. Huq’s Inangural Address 


"To us, Islam is greater than anything else. Unless communal differences 
arc comimaed to tho satisfaction of us all, the time has come when we have reach^ 
the parting of tho ways,” said Mr. A. K. t'azlul Huq, Chief Minister, Bengal, 
inaugurating tho Arst U. P. Muslim titudents’ Oonference at Allahabad on the 17th 
November 1940. 

“The times are such," ho added, "that the Muslims of India, especially in the 
minority provinces, are to take note of realities and to see tho danger with which 
tho country and Muslims in particular are faceil. Unless Muslims are safe and 
secure and unless the Muslims are enabled to render the service which they can 
wo cannot pro|)erly conduct tho fight for India’s salvation. 'Phose who delude 
themselves that they can build the destinies of India without the Muslims in the 
picture live in a fool’s paradise.” 

Mr, Faelul Huq continued : "Oororonnalism is essential to some extent. It 
is a kind of sacred fccliug, and one must learn to love oneself and then others. 
It is'liuman nature, Oommunalism is not neccssaiily for a flght, but for defence 
for self-defence. ’ 

Proceeding, Mr. Fazlul Huq said ; "Wo will not give up the essentials of our 
culture, simply for tho exigencies of tho hour. Muslims have not done anything to 
introduce separatist tendencies. We arc in a minority, and it would not be in our 
interests to do so. But separatism and quarrels are being forced on us. We offer 
co-operation, we offer patriotism in the highest sense of the term. We are prepared 
to shed our blood in the cause of the country. All this, so long as the majority 
community does not quarrel with the tmsition taken by us and so long as Uiey 
do not force us to a jKwition repugnant to Islam. Wo will not tolerate that 

"We are not goi ig to un-Muslimise ourselves. We have onr own culture. 
The Hindus are not to dominate over us. Ninety million Muslims will stand 
together for defending their rights. Tliey will rally round the Muslim banner if 
there is any danger to their rights. Wo do not love fighting, but we love dofeud- 
iug onr rights. Our motto is ‘Nothing for ourselves ; all for Islam.” 

Mr. Fazlul Huq maintained that Muslims and Hindus were two separate 
nations and that they should be allowed to progress separately maintaining their 
separate entities. It was nossible, he said, for the two cultures to live side by side 
and to contribute separately to a common beneficial blend. 

Mr. Fazlul Hug maintained that in politics and other matters, including, for 
instance, the question of language and script, it was the Hindus who wore intro¬ 
ducing separatist tendencies and forcing quarrels on the Muslims, who had to 
d^end their ngbts and culture. 
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Mr. M. N. Boy’s Flos 

“The present constitutional deadlock can only be ended by Coalition Ministries 
in the Fruviuccs,’’ said Mr. M, N. Boy addressing the Conference by Bi>ccial 
invitation. 

Coalition ministries, continned Mr. Roy, would bo a means to an end, namely, 
the effective parlicipaliou of India in tlio present world crisis. Prom the very out- 
set of tlie war. the Congress policy had been wrong. 

‘‘Two and a 4ialf years of office, during which |ieople came to identify it with 
the Sarkar, gave the Congress,” ho added, “immense apparent popularity and it 
held the key to freedom. But it has chosen to commit political suieinc. The 
resignation of the Ministries was a mistake. This false step has blocked a very 
eltcctivc bridge to India's co-operation in the war, which is essential not only for 
India but for the whole world.” 

Mr, Boy said that ho knew from personal knowledge that many Congress 
M. L. A’s were dissatisfied with the Congress |>oliuy, but they were kec]>ing • uiiiot 
because they were haunted by the nightmare of the Congress coming back to 
imwer. Ho thought tliat the effort to form Coalition Ministries would succeed. 
In any case, it was wortliwhilc making an effort, because that would create a 
different atmosphere. 

The Presidential Address 

“ ‘Back to tho days of Mahomed’ should bo the watchword of every Muslim,” 
said Khan Bahadur 8. if. Ismail, of 1‘atna, in his presidential address to the 
Conference. He added, “education must rest on a foundation of religion.” 

Deploring the fact that even in educational iiistitntions tho atmosphore was 
charged with a feeling of hatred between students of different sects, tho Khan 
Bahadur said that he did not wish to lay tho blame on ony class or community, 
but there must be a limit to everything. Ho accused tho Congress Governmoiits 
of having rondo changes in tho system of edneatiou which were antagonistic to 
Muslim interests. 

A resolution endorsing the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim liCngue was passed. 
Another protested against the engraving of Sanskrit religions words on the Con¬ 
vocation degrees or Uio Agra University “which hurt the feelings and snscopti- 
biiilics of the Muslim students.” 

It was also resolved tliat the U. P> Muslim Btndents’ Federation should 
appoint a sub-coramitlcc of studetita and mombors of the Court of tho Allahabad 
Utiiversily to take necessary stops for tho redress of Muslim students’ grievances 
against the University. 


The Bihar Muslim Students* Conference 

Second Session—Patna—22nd. Doeomber 1940 
Tug Fbesidgstiai. Addggsb 


Tho second annnni conference of tho Bihar Muslim Students’ Federation was 
held at Patna on the 22nd. Becomber 1040 under the presidentship of Mr. Oliulam 
Iviam, President of tho City Muslim Ixiagiie, Lucknow. 

Mr. Imam, in the course of his presidential address, advised the stiideots to 
regulate their lives on tho lines of the Islamic iniunctions. Referring to the 
Pakistan scheme, bo pointed out that tho Muslims did not want to set up a state 
owned by them but only wanted to get a parcel of land where the Islamic laws 
could havo sway. 

Haji Sharufuidin, Chairroan of tho Reception Committe, while welcom¬ 

ing the delegates to tho Conforoiice, asked them to foster unity amongst themselves 
and appealed to the students to make the cause of tho masses their own. 



Convocation Addresses 

The Dacca University Convocation 

Viee-Cbaneellor’s Speeeh , 


The following ia the Speech by Dr. £. C, Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor, at the 
Annual Convocation of the UnivcrBity of Dacca on the 18th. July 1940 ;— 

Your Kscellenoy and Chancellor, 

It ia injr proud privilege to offer yon a moat cordial welcome on behalf of 
the Univeratty ol Dacca on the occaaion of your lirst visit to the University of 
which you have been the Chancellor for more than eight months. We are anre 
that Your Excellency will take an active and sympathetic interest in the affairs 
of the UniversKy aud that your personal contact will enable it to profit more 
and more by your wise counsel, advice and guidance during the years to come. 

I would next offer a hearty and cordial wolcomo to the distinguished visitor 
who has kindly consented to deliver the Convocation Address. Dr. A. F. Rahman 
ia iio stranger to the Univcraily. lie has l)ccn associated with it both on the 
teaching and the adininialraUve sides from its very inception, and ultimately held 
the high office of Vice-Chancellor for over two years and a half. He is now in a 
posiliou to take a detached view of ITiiiversity education in general, and of this 
University in particular. Ilia varied cxjiericncc and wide knowledge of men and 
things make him eminently fit to give us a lead in educational Mlicy |in these 
nncertaiii aud troublesome times, and we are, therefore, grateful to him for having 
kindly accepted our invitation to deliver the Convocation Address. 

1 would also welcome the other distinguished guests present here and offer 
them my most cordial thanks for the active interest they have shown in the 
affairs of the University. 

Before 1 proceed farther, it is my mclsncholy duty to offer a tribute of 
respect to the memory of Professor N. N. Ghosh who served this University in 
various capacities, viz,, Professor of Law. Dean of tho Faculty of Law and Provost, 
Jagannatb Hall. He retired after tho full term of his service in the year 1034 
and rendered valuable services to tho Univorsiu. It is also my painful duty to 
refer to the tragic death of Mr. Nripendra Narayan Boy Chaudhury, the son of 
the Zemindar of Ilnldah and a member of the Court of this University. He was 
a very popular fignro iu Dacca and took great interests in games and sports. 


in the Dacca University was mooted even before the University actually came into 
being. More than twenty years ago, tho Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Buq, now the 
Chief Minister of Bengal, moved a resolution in tho Bengal Legislative Council 
recommending to Government "that a fully equipped Agricultural Oolite, to be 
finally incorporated with tlie propo8e<l Dacca Univorsity, be eBtablished at an early 
date". In the speech with which ho moved this resolution be showed very cogent 
reasons, with his usual eloquence, why this Agricultural College should be incorpo¬ 
rated in the University of l>acca. The rcsolntioii was accepted by the Government 
and they assured the bouse that they would shortly give practical effect to tho 
rccommondatiouB contained in that resolution. It was presumably in pnrsnanee of 
this policy that the Dacca University Act contained an express provision that it 
shall have a Faculty of Agriculture. Unfortunately, financial and other difficulties 
intervened and practical effect could not bo given to tho provisions of the Act 
before the session 1939-40. I take tliis opportunity of tendering the most grateful 


of ^ lienee has been placed for the present nndeo: we Professor ol Qhemistry. 
£3 
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Amoni; other ohances in the administrative and teaching stafT, mention may 
be of the appointment of Prof. H, N. Bose, Head of the Department of 
Fhysics, mi Provost of Dacca Hall, of Dr. Md. Shahidnlla, as Provost of Faslul 
Hnq Miislim Hall and the Maulana Zafar Ahmad Usmaiii as Ijectnrer in the 
Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies. The Maulana Bahob is a learned divine 
of all-India reputation and his appointment will. I am sure, serve to strengthen 
and popularise the Department. Dr. B. K. Uoy, Lecturer in English, has just retired 
from University service, after serving his full term of appointment. By his scholar¬ 
ship and teaching ability of a high order he rendered valuable services to the 
University for a period of 19 years. ^ ^ ^ . .... 

I am dad to be able to state that the increase >n the number of students was 



Wl^e referring to the increase in the number ol students I would like to point 
out that tlie time has come when the University should have to think seriously 
abont restricting admission only to tlmse students who are likely to 
profit really by pursuing a course in the University. It is obvious that many 
students who have just managed to pass the Matriculation atid intermediate 
examinations are more likely to waste their time than do any good to themselves 
or to the University by continuing their career in the University. At the same 
time there are practical dillioultics in tlio way of laying down restrietions to admis¬ 
sion over and above minimum qualirications prescribed under the University 
Act. The University, has however, made a beginning in this policy of restriction by 
defining the categories of students who alone will be admitted to the Course for 
the Bachelor of the Commerce. It is just iMwsible that this would be followed up 
by the adoption of a similar policy in regard to the other courses. 

It is gratifying to note that the University lias been able to maintain its 
academic standard. Tliis will bo proved by the record of the different aendomie 
societies of the University and the research work carried on by the staff and 
students, of which a detailed account is given in the Annual Beport. The doctorate 
decree has been awaided by tliis UiiivorsUy to Mr. Abdnl Halim, Mr. 'lojondra 
Nath Qho«h, Mr. Sochindra Mohan Mitcn, Mr. Saclundra Hath barker, Mr. 
Promodebebari Bhattacharyya. Mr. llainudra Chandra Hasra, Mr, Jogendra Nath 
Ghakravarti and Mr. Pratnl Chandra Bakshit, All of them are old sludcnls of the 
University and in many cases the thesis has been very highly praised by the 
distineui^ examiners. I may siKKiially refer in Uiis conueetion to a book named 
"The Viceroy and the Governor-General of India just published by the Oxford 
University Press in London. It is written by Dr. A. B. Biidra, a distinguished 
eraduate of this University and a member of its teaching staff. Professor Harold 
Laski describes it "as the best treaties kuowii to him on this subject and one long 
likely to remain the standard treaties for the iieriod it covers.” _ 

I would now like to say a few words about some of tlio important pending 
schemes and pressing problems of the University. In my last Convocation Address, 
I stressed the need of a second Muslim Hall in order to afford residential facilities 
to the crowing number of Muslim studouU. The necessary Statute was passed by 
the University, the now Hall being named after the Hon’blo the Chief Minister of 
Beiieal in recognition of his eminent services to the cause of education. We are 
crateful to Your Excellency for giving assent to the Btatnto by virtue of which 
Qie Faxlul Hiiq Muslim Hull has been formally instituted with effect from July 



provision for the construction of a new building worthy of the Hall. Ihe lack of 
accommodation for the gradually increasing number of r^idcut Muslim sMiileiite is 
a^riouB problem and every year that passes adds to its gravity. The University 
is therefore, anxiously looking forward to an early solution of the problem. 

Satisfactory progress is also being made in regard to tbeproimscd I* acuity of 
Medicine. The Committee held its final meeting on the 10th July and the report 
is now ready for submission to the Government. We fervently hope that the 
Mtablishment of a Medical Faculty in this Umversily will received the sympathetic 
consideration of the Government. No argument of mine is perhaps needed to back 
the scheme, particularly as we justly regard the Hon ble Minister in charge of 

tAe Departmwt as one of wlio feels keenly on this subject. Ho has already shown 
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aeUve and lively eympathy (or the project as befits one who so worthily represents 
the illnstrioiiB family to whom the city of Dacca is indebted for ali its major 
developments and amenities of life. 

Next to tlie provision of a Medical Collej^e there is another direction in 
which the cxi^ansion of the Univorsiby’s activities is both desirable and possible. 
An_ institution for imparting advanced training in certain special branches of Engin¬ 
eering and Technology is a great desideratum in this province, and Uie University 
of Dacca with its wcll-cqiupped laboratories, and the Ahsauullah School of Engi¬ 
neering as a fitting nucleus, may justly hotte to increase its usefulness by starting 
a Faculty of Engineering. At our request the Uovernment have leferrM ^is 
question to the Committee n|)pointed some time back to consider the reorganisation 
of the Ahsanulinh School of Engineering. It might perhaps bo felt by the Govern¬ 
ment that this University is iuBaliable in its demands. 1 may assure them, 
however, that, so far at least as I am concerned, this is my last demand upon 
public funds for any major development in this University. Resides, it is necessary 
perhaps to emphasise that the institution of a Faculty of Engineering in this 
University is not altogether a new proiwsal. At the time when the (fcaft Bill 
for the establishment of a University at Dacifa was being debated in the Central 
Assembly, there was a general consctisus of opmion that it should start, among 
others, with the Faculties of Metlicinc, Agricnllure and Engineering. The Govern¬ 
ment nccojited the first two and incorporated them in the Act, while, as regards the 
last, they expressed the opinion that altiioiigh it was highly desirable that a 
Faculty of Engineering should bo cstahliehed in the University of Dacca, the 
Central Government was not willing to make a definite provision for it in the Act 
thereby imposing a heavy linaneial burden on the Local Government limes have 
changed since then and the need for a course of Engineering and Tcohuology is 
much greater today than it was 20 years ago. No apology is therefore needed for 
pressing upon the Government our very natural desire to increase the usefulness of 
this University by starting a higher conrao in Engineering and Technology. 

The provision of higlicr training in Technology and Engineering will also go 
a great way towards removing what is often urged as the chief defect ia the 
University education by a largo section of the pnlilic. llie University is mainly 
criticised on the ground Unit the etlucation imported by it is too literary and does 
not enable Us graduates to earn their livelihood. It is diflicult to endorse the view 
that the main function of the University is to find employment for its students or 
to adapt the teaching solely to its requirements. On tlje other hand, it must be 
freely admitted that the University should include in its curricula such brauches of 
study as would enable its nUimiii to fight successfully fbe struggles of life and 

a tltcm with knowledge tiiat may he turned to good account by way of 
Bring the industrial development and econoniio reorganisation of the countiy. 
This raises a fundamental question almiit the scope and function of the 
University and J should take this opportunity to say a few words about it. The 
idea is slowly gaining ground that there should bo a greater correlation between 
the Universities and tiie national needs in various walks of life. As an abstract 
principle uo exception cau be taken to it, hut in its practical applicatioii, the only 
needs that are cniphnsised, almost to the exclusion of all others, are the economic 
and the materia!. Nobody could possibly deny for a moment the great necessity 
for satisfying those needs at a tiino wlicn India is passing through an acute stage 
of poverty and unemployraeut. But taking a broad view of our national life it 
would be equally futile to deny tliat there are also other paramount needs in the 
life of the nation, notably in tlic moral and intellectual spheres. Those who have 
eyes to see cannot but realise that the want of bread is not the only danger that 
is threatening the national welfare. There is a great void in the intellectual and 
moral life of the people which is slowly but steadily sapping its vitality day by 
day. In all departments of national life, whellier political, social or religions 
there are signs of intallectnal and moral bankruptcy and ho who runs may r^ 
them. Slogans and catchwords have taken the place of thoughts and ideals 
narrowness characterises our outlook and desires, and broad vision and hi^ 
Uiinking are at a discount. Violence of tbongbt and language has become £e 
passport to leadetsliip and little value is placed in puldic life upon such virtues 
as sturdiness of character, nobility of feelings, steady devotion to work and a spirit 
of willing self-sacritice. These eminent qualities are no longer regarded as 
essential even in a leader, and no wonilor wo arc witnessing all around ns the 
meteoric rise and fail of ))opular loaders in every walk of life. Discipline wbii^ 
controls our surging emotions both in private and public life, and acts as a t^ 
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gaide in puzzling and oriUcal times, is fast passing away. Intemperance in 
language and action and unwillingness to conc^e the same freedom to others as 
one desires for oneself render healthy organised activities abortive or impossible. 
The fundamental principles and moral values of life, which constitute the very 
foundations of human thought and action, are being challenged with arrogance by 
a newly awakened spirit of scepticism which ignores the progress of centuries 
and the laborious process of evolution through which human civilisation has 
emerged to its present state. 

The same stat^ of chaos in moral and intellectual spheres is writ large in the 
history of the world as it is shaping around ns today. The ruthless war that is 
slowly sprmding its tentacles over the whole of bewildered Europe attacks the very 
first principles upon which organised political life is based and is sure to prove a 
great set-back to the progress which freedom, liberalism and democracy achieved 
after a grim struggle for hundreds of years. Here again the fruits of centuries of 
progress have been trampled under foot by the primitive human instincts of 
gren and lust for power and a fatal belief that might is right. Humanity shudders 
at the massacre, devastation, outrage and depredations that are being carried 
on a colossal scale by the very people who have held aloft the torch of progress 
and civilisation in Europe and illumined tire darkness of the world. Today we are 
forcefully reminded of Lord Qrey’s prophetic words in 1914: "The lamps are 
going out all over Europe; we shall not see them lit again in our life-time”. 

This is not the proper occasion to examine the ultimate causes underlying 
this moral retrogression of Europe or to pass any judgment on the principal 
actors in this grim tragedy. But those of iw who are not directly and immediately 
affected by it must pause and think in a detached and dispassionate spirit, and try 
to read aright the signs of the timra and learn the obvious lessons they hold out 
before us. 

I hope this brief review of national and international situation would not be 
regarded as out of place in a Oonvocation Address. For nothing can so forcibly 
demonstrate the fact, which is often ignored, that great as the need is for supplying 
the material wants of life and harnessing our knowledge for that purpose, there is 
an equally imperative demand upon the highest education that the University can 
impart, not only to conserve the highest and noblest ideals that humanity conceived 
in the past, but also to emphasise the value of those sublime truths upon the 
human mind. Today when the whole world seems to be seized with a mad frenzy 
of passion, the Universities form nearly the only strongholds where the 
highest ideals of humanity may seek and find a safe refuge from the onslaughts 
of brute force inspired by violence and bate. Hero flourish the arts and 
science, and knowledge, extended to all spheres of life, quickens an active 
social sense and inspires a healthy desire to live and let others live. Here 
we still uphold a respect for the rights of the individual and his freedom 
thought, belief and action with due r^ard to the similar freedom of his fellow- 
men. Here we test and teach the values of charity, liberality and fellow-feeling 
towards others; of a disciplined mind and intellect which engenders proper respect 
for rules and regnlations and checks one’s over-weening self-esteem and instincts 
of aggression. Above all. It is in the pure and healthy atmosphere of the University 
teat the students should feel an inner urge for the true, the good and the beautiful 
and grow a spirit of service and sacrinee for the cause of humanity. Good 
maxims are these and theoretically accepted as true all over the world, but it is 
necessary for the Universities to repeat and emphasise them and to correlate them 
with tiie modern conditions of life in order to restore the lost equilibrium in our 
national and international life. 

No University will be worth its name if it fails to inspire its students with 
those ideids when the world sorely meeds them. Amid the din and dust of 
modern life, when the old repositories of faith and virue are crumbling to pieces 
one after anotiier, the University, as the highest seat of knowledge and learning, 
must hold aloft the banner of humani^. Nations and empires rise and fall, the 
arts and crafts of peace and war flourish and decay, but the highest ideals of 
humanity and the moral value of life tower above them all like the eternal 
Himalayas. 

This is my message to you, the Graduates of the University who have assem¬ 
bled here today to receive their Degrees. J congratulate you on your successes and 
confidently hope that yon would carry my message to heart. I would not like 
today to give you any advice on the conventional lines—for the times are too deep 
and stirring for trite observations and common platitudes. We are living in an 
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era of revolutionary excitement when the whole fabric of human civilization is 
bein); violently shaken to its very foundation. Let us rise equal to the occasion 
and think in terms of human weifarcs rather than individual happiness. The two 
are indissolub^ connected, thoni;h the link is not often visibie or perceptible. You 
should not devote the knowledge and intellectual and moral discipline that this 
University has imparted to yon, exclnsively to the satisfaction of your personal 
needs and desires. You should bo animated by a spirit of service and take your 
duo share in the arduous task of improvement, renovation and reconstruction in 
every sphere of our life, be it ns a ieadcr or as an humbie follower. * You must try 
to cultivate the power of tliinking and reviewing the life around you in a detached 
and dispassionate spirit. You must try to equip yourself for leadership by 
developing the virtues I have mentioned above and a keen sense of public morality 
the lack of which is the most prominent cause of degeneration in our public lira 
today. You should Ikj imbued with a feeling of robust optimism and urged by 
an impelling draire to leave things better than yon found them. Never lose heart 
by the enormity of the manifold ills which have seized our national life and 
rendered progress and purification almost a Herculean task, fint be buoyed up 
with hope which comes to youth alone. A short while ago, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Foundation Day of the University, I unfurled the flag of the 
University carrying the great motto ‘"JYuth shall prevail”. Let tliat be the 
watchword of your life, and let each individual students take a solemn pl^ge that 
whatever walks of life it may be his lot to tread, he should keep this flag of his 
Alma mater flying, and endeavour by words and deeds so to regulate his conduct 
that truth may prevail over unlrutn, that iustico may triumph over iniquity, 
wisdom over passion, virtue over impiety, and reason over brute-force. The safe¬ 
keeping of tlie University flag, which implies all these noble virtues and ideals, 
is in the hands of each and all of yon, and 1 hope and pray that you should 
always bold it high and keep its honour unsullied even at the risk of everything 
else that you may hold dear and near. With this hoi)e I take leave of you and 
wish you god-8i)eed iu your Journey of life. 

U. E. the Oovwrnor’s Address 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Qentlcmeii, 

Before I touch on some of the many problems which you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor 
have mentioned in your address, and hcfoio I speak to yon, as I intend to do this 
morning, of the grave international events which overshadow yonr lives and mine, 
let me say what a special pleasure it is for me to bo preseut today on my first 
formal visit to this great University, of which I am privileged and proud to be 
Chaucellor. As a centre for tl>e cultural life of Eastern Bengal, this University 
has a great part to piny in moulding and influencing public opinion and in main¬ 
taining that CTeat tradition of learning which has always characterised the people 
of this side <3 the province. It is no part of my duty today, nor is it my intention 
to comment on the educational standards maiutaiued here, but 1 would like to taka 
this opportunity of saying bow impresseil 1 was with the work which is being 
done during an informal visit which I was able to pay to the University a few 
days ago. 

In the course of your address, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, you referred to many 
aspects of Uinvcrsity life and to scrvcral administrative problems and achievements. 
I share with you the satisfaction of knowing tliat a fully fledged Faculty of Agri¬ 
culture is now in being and I trust and believe that the achievements of this new 
Faculty will be of real help and assietaneo to tlie agrionlturiste of this Province, 
and will in future serve to recall the work of the lion’ble Chief Minietor and his 
colleagnes who have shared no endeavour to bring it into being. Let ns not, how¬ 
ever, in the first flush of enthusiasm, forget that the Faculty has still to prove its 
worth. That it will do so, I have not the slightest doubt, for Dacca has always 
possessed a wealth of practical agricultural experience which can now be drawn 
upon for the purposes of the University. I should like to take this opportunity 
to emphasise the necessity of maiutainiug to the full the happy co-operation 
which has already been achieved between the Agricultural liepartment and 
the University. By this means, I feel confident tliat the Faculty will quickly maifg 
its weight felt for the bottermont of agriculture in the Province. 

As regards the ixissibility of the establishment of two further Faculties of 
Medicine and Engineering to which a reference has been made, I am not, I am 
afraid, in a poeitioii to carry yon much fiirtlicr than your Vice-Chancellor has 
done. The Committee appointed by Cuveriimcut to examine the question of the 
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Medical Faculty has not yet reported and until it does so, I cannot add further 
comment. 

The question of establishing a Faculty of Engineering raises, however, many 
complex problems. The necessities of war have emphasised the need for greater 
proi^ess in technical training and the Central Government are like a lively interest 
in the wider extension of facilities for such training. The Bengal Government even 
before this new development had not overlooked the possibilites of further develop¬ 
ing the already flourishing Ahsanullah Bcooi of Engineering. In fact the Com¬ 
mittee which was appointed to make recommendations for the improvement of 
this school has askra to be allowed to consider also the possibility of developing 
the school into a college. This request has been granted and the further question 
of establishing a Faculty of ICugineering must naturally await the result of the 
committee’s deliberationB. I think we «iould be wise to avoid undue optimism 
in this connection and to remember that for some years to come the demands 
on account of Primary and Girls Education are likely to leave very little over for 
assistance to other branches, howerver valuable. 

As regards the second Muslim Mall I can only say that nobody was more 
pleased than 1 when I found myself able to give my assent to the Statue—the first 
step towards its creation. The second step—the provision of financial assistance 
towards its construction—is a responsibility of my Government: as Governor I 
can only proceed on advico. As Chancellor 1 have not failed to express my views 
in the appropriate place and steps have already been taken which I hope will 
lead to a satisfactory solution of the problem in the very near future. 

Yon will, 1 know, forgive me if 1 turn now from the mure immediate acade¬ 
mic probiems to the international situation and its bearing on the future of those 
of yon who are undergoing a University training, or those of yon who are about 
to quit the comparative quiet of academic life. For this silnation does concern you ; 
it concerns the whole future of the civilised race ; it concerns the future of India 
in which you, by virtue of the training you have been fortunate enough to enjoy iii 
Poland and spread through Bcandinavia and the I.iOW Countries to France and 
Britain, may spread even further. Even if hostilities do not move further East, the 
outcome of this struggle will profoundly affect riie progress of mankind for decades 
to come. In this struggle wo are fighting for the principles of democracy and 
docent civilised life against a system which offers security—and a poor security at 
that—only to those vmo are willing to subject their lives to the will of a ruthless 
few who value human life and liberty not at all. As 1 said a little over a fortnight 
ago, the essential interests of Great Britain and India have never before bad so 
much depended on the outcome of the joint effort to which they have set their bands. 

1 urge upon yon, young men and women, who have been taught to thiuk 
for yourselves, not to dismiss from yoiit minds the significance of what is happen¬ 
ing today in Europe and what may well be happening tomorrow in Asia. The 
outcome of these events will influence your lives. It will influence not only your 
own lives, but those of the entire community in which you live—it will decide in 
fact whether you can work in an atmosphere of ordered political development or 
whether your lives will be forced in an atmosphere of fear and regimentation. I do 
most earnestly urge upon you the necessity of mprecialing the importance of what 
is happening in Europe today and, as 1 said before, of what may well be happening 
in Asia tomorrow. 

I have already spoken at length and I will not keep you longer from Dr. 
Rahman who 1 know is no stranger to you and whom you are all anxious to hear. 

I have very great pleasure in requesting you. Dr. Babman, to address rite 
Convocation. 

Dr. Rahman’s Convocation Address 

1 am grateful to the University for the honour that has been conferred on 
me by asking me to deliver the address at this Convocation. When I received the 
invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, I accepted without hesitation not because 1 had 
anything of tremendous import to say, but because for me it is always a pleasure 
to come to an institution where I have served and to which 1 have given the best 
that was in me. Though at present I live rather far away I keep myself informed 
of the activities of the University and I offer my congratulations on the vigour 

« ed and the expansion in various directions and I pray that every dream 
e Diiiversily dreams may be realised in the fulness of time. There is so 
much need for clear thinking in tliis bewildered world, such urgency for a correct 
lead to the generation that is growing Uiat every endeavour should be made to 
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support and develop DniveisUies whose function it is to stand in the forefront of 
movements that aim at the amelioration of mankind. 

I suppose on an occasion like this it is usual to olTer advice to youth for the 
discharge of their responsibilities and the conduct of their lives. I have not come 
in any spirit of carping criticism. 1 come in the spirit of disciple seeking light, 
to state the problems and tribulations of my mind and ask you for a solution ; 
at an^ rate to persuade you to give your immediate and closest attention to these 
questions. 

It is undoubtedly true that at the present time, we are gravely perturbed 
with what is happening in Europe. The marvels of science have largely annihilated 
time and space ; in that sense the world has become much narrower ; everybody 

considers or shonid consider himself to be a citizen of the world. The 

world’s travails find an answering echo in every heart, but, during the last 

months events have happened with ench bewildering swiftness, the nature 

and character of modern war have so completely shattorra preconceived notions 
tliat imagination is somewhat paralysed. The hunger for news is so great and 
every hour news is screamed at such a rate that there is hardly time for cool 
reflection, to realise the full implications of all tliat we hear. The forces of 
destruction are locked in a death embrace on land, sea and in the air ; the flower 
of the youth of a country lie in nameless graves in the battlefields of Europe ; 
thousands of citizens in bclligorcnt and (even neutral countries) go to sleep without 
knowing if they will wake on the morrow ; no one can foretell where the fire 
will rage tomorrow ; thrones have tumldcd, eonn tries have been devastated. This 
is an inadequate pu^tnro ; but no farther elaboration is required because everyday, 
every hour you read and hear of the horrors of the deadly combat now waging ; 
all this is true of a (lortiuii of this world but it would bo criminal folly to be 
indifferent or to allow yourself to be deluded into thinking that life will follow 
the even tenor of i(« way. 

In our shattered existence, many of ns are apt to think of the present war aa 
a remote evil; many again indulge in intellectual dandyism ; not many realise 
tliat the danger to our country is not as unreal sometimes it is thought to be. 
Even if actual hostilities do not break out, the world today is so interdopeudent that 
no country can escape the consequences of a conflict of this magnitude. You see 
that in soaring prices, in sudden but unjustified pnnics, in the numberless measures 
of precaution. It is not my purtiose to speak of this aspect; I would like 
to urge that this is the time to rcixmsidcr the moral values of life. Even in war 
with its exposition of stark naked brute force, it is moral values that ultimately 
count. In moments of world crisis the spiritual nature of mau develops because 
it is in the anguish of darkness that the soul grows. Lots of people believe that 
something will turn np to remove Uio present confnsion. 'With this comforting 
thought Uicy are able to go on. This attitude of acceptance, of placid pathetic 
complacency is perhaiis (leculiar to man. Wo have learned to depend on the social' 
order, upon the stability of Qoveriimcnts and u)ion tlie instant supply of our 
demands whatever they may be. However bad things are, wo continue to believe 
that the system under which wo live will coiiUiuic to work. The tendency to 
fatalism takes the system for granted. But acceptance of into is not enough ; there 
must be a sense of destiny also. Civilisation do|>cnd8 on our foresight, character, 
effort and determination. Weaken those qualities and civilisaliou decays. It has 
been said and very rightly said that we are living in the hour of destiny ; there 
is hardly any dispute that the deadly conflict now waging is the end of tlie world 
order to which we have been accustomed ; the mechanism of our present day world 
has broken down completely. A sense of destiny means knowing one’s end. It 
is this that changes men from being mere participators or spectators of the forces 
of events into creators of the future. Are wo aware of our destiny, are we perparing 
to reach our destination ? It is at this moment that we must examine ourselves, 
to see the truth in ourselves, to separate the dross from tiio gold, to root out of 
ourselves all that is unworthy of our highest ideals. 

I do not intend to speak today of the war aims of the belligoients. Whatever 
may have been the aims for which war was undertaken, the course of war, the 
events of the last lew weeks have revealed the real nature of tlie straggle. On the 
one hand is stark, naked determination to dominate and control; on the other a 
fight for existence, a straggle to preserve the -intangible imperishable spiritual 
property of mankind. In many of us there is a feeling of vague, general appr^en* 
sion mingled with fascination ror Nazi methods, but should we not be absolutely 
clear of what we stand for ? What are the moral values for which life is worth 
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living ? No intelligent man can be a neatral and it ia wiae to brush the cobwebs 
off our bridn. 

No words of mine are necessary to conjure up for you the picture of a world 
in tears. The apologists of ‘‘total war” have enslaved eountries, ravaged smiling 
lands, ^troyed cities, murdered hapless fieeiug refugees ; rain^ death on nnsnspec* 
ting women and chil(uen. Not defeat, but humiliating extermination is aimed, at. 
Primeval forces have been let loose; eraalior nations are ceasing to exist ; acguisi- 
tiveness or greed and jealousy seem to be the only law of this world; unabashed 
op(>ortaoi8m appears to be the guiding principle and in pursuance of this policy 
all the horrors that were conceived of Hell in scriptures nave paled into insigni¬ 
ficance. Masses of men are held in bon<hn;e and civilisation itself is in shackles. 
Before the irresistable momentum of a mighty machine the moral _ structure _ of 
the world is in danger of collapse. Faith, liberty and justice, the right to live, 
personal freedom, liberty of conscience everything is in jeopartW because the toires 
of military super-men must be satisfied. I am no prop^andist; nor is it my 
purpose to apportion blame lor this sorry state of things. 1 would like to urge 
only that men’s minds must be superior to the machines that men have invented 
and it is the qualities of the mind that will have to rebuild this shattered world, 
But today the problem is difTcrent, It would be unwise to assume that the danger 
to India is unreal, that you will somehow escape the cons^uences of a conflict 
which threatens to engulf the world ; that while the world liM in ruins you will 
be able to preserve your proud heritage or that you can achieve anything without 
ellbrt, without struggle or the will to stake all for the moral'values that you che¬ 
rish and mankind has evolved after years of sufTeting. 

As students of the University, I would ask yon to consider what you value. 
Would you allow success of methods—however brutal—to lull you into an acqui¬ 
escence of them or do von feel that this evil that values nothing except its own 
couvenicnee or its own uesirc should be resisted 7 The logic of facts is inexorable 
and the choice has to be made. As sure as anything, out of this travail a new 
world is being born. Man is measured not by his achievements but by the moral 
vdues he has created. What are the moral values that Nazism has created 7 It 
is possible to accept that the will of one man is the source of all justice 7 The 
triumph of Nazism would mean the disappearance of valued inslUnttons, of social 
privileges, of cheiisbed principles of conduct, of decency and order of social life, 
of the rule of law. We must range ourselves on the side of those who are making 
the supreme sacrifice to resist this challcuge, who are cheerfully and valiantly 

giving lives to make life worth living. It has been said that if for 

nothing else, at least in self-iulcrest, India should be on the sido of 

these forces. There is profound truth in that but the realisation only 

of that truth is not enough, especially when danger is at your door. It needs 
active co-operation with the forces that ate being marshalled. The best and surest 
guarantee against danger is preparedness. Not only now but for the future plan 
of things when you will be thrown on your own resources and therefore for added 
and greater responsibilities I have no doubt that youth all over this country with 
its warm-hearth responsiveness to ideals will volunteer in the spirit of Crusaders 
in ever increasing numbers for the fighting forces of this country and the preser¬ 
vation of that heritage which is a proud and sacred possession. We should 
contribute, each one of us, our time, energy and skill so that in the ultimate 
planning we can sroak with authority and decisiveness, q'ho response is encoui- 
iming ', it should be worthy of India’s traditions and history. It is the power of 
toe mind that ultimately creates the ramparts of civilisation ; it is the privilege 
of a University to pursue ideas to their logical end, and mould that power to 
rebuild the world nearer to the heart’s desire. No society can be great unless its 
numbers are prepared for sacrifices and tlie hour for that saorifice is nearer than 
we imagine. You are living in too hour of destiny ; the soul of freedom is in 
danger ; promises made on the other in all solemnity should l>o diacounh^. 
Eemember toe old adage “ilcveii helps those who help themselves.” Take a long 
view of things and be prepared for all eventualities. 

I cannot close this part without a brief reference to India. While cities 
almost next door are burning and leashed forces of destruction are straining to be 
let loose on this world, wo are evolving doctrines that have no relation either to 
toe realities of the situation or to responsibililies that have to be faced. Outworn 
words and phrases sUll provide the armaments of out political conflict. Intellectual 
antipathy to Nazi doctrines, there is in abundance, but active collaboration is not 
Buffioient other beeanse we do not sense toe imminent danger, or we realise our 
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dependanco and bolpIesBoess or because wo noise a grievance. While discerning 
eyes see that what India has wanted is almost at its door throngh force (w 
events, many of us are unable to recognise it or are anxious to scrutinise its 
credentials. 

Youth is too often called upon to make sacriftccs so that the world is safe 
for others and it seems to me that youth should have a say in the plan of things. 
Have the courage of convictions, not of others but of your own. You reflect me 
opinion of the country. Many of us have a tendency to turn our backs to public 
opinion and declare that public opinion is behind us. Such leaders ^ould tread 
their path alone ; without you. It cannot bo denied that there is a feding of 
awareneas in India, a desire to render service. We only hope that witli a little 
imaginative roalisalinn of nossibilities by all sides, stops will be taken to mobilise 
resources—moral and material—for a cause with which tho heart of India is 
in sympath;^. 

There is only one other matter to which I would like to draw your attention 
and 1 should oe acquitted of any unfriendly criticism. For some time there has 
been an unrest in the student world, a restlessness tliat baa manifested itself in 
organised deflance of authority and in tho nse of weapons which are usually 
applied in the political or economic sphera I still have the opportunity of meeting 
largo numbers of yoiingmcn, who by common consent, arc distinguished products 
of our Universities. 'J'o iny qticslions their reply invariably has been that they 
deplore the growing toiidcncy, Uiat while in rctrosiicct they regret tho part some 
of them played, at the moment they had neither the energy nor the courage to 
Stand out against moss movements. Herein lies the incalculable danger of these 
manifestations. It may be tliat tiicre are grievances which demand redress, that 
authorities are so uorverso as not to be amenable to any reason or persuasion. I 
am not saying that there should bo no criticism, but criticism should never be 
confused with oinnious. The critic has to know tiie technical methods of creation 
and that ought to keep him humbie, Ho must share the burden of hard work. 
But it cannot be denied that discipline once uiidorminod injnres the institution as 
well as the students, and in tho formative stages of a young man’s life the 
damiqte is permanent. Education is Justified when it makes you into men, mature 
men fit for responsibilities ; education is the discipline which gives form to the 
fuily expressive life. Education is not easy and discipline is not easy. Nothing 
worth having is easy until it is masterod and the educated man should occept a 
higher discipline as he masters each lower one. During the period that you are 
in educational iiislitutions, reduce your mind to order with all that it implies. And 
that means tnrning out of the mind most of tiio images that encumber it and 
keeping only what should be kept there. Absence of mental discipline produces the 
confusion of images that flood tiic mind. 'Hie habit once lost persists through 
life and it is dilficult to regain it. Discipline is not so much a matter of rnlea 
and regulationa as of good fellowship and understanding and Die tragedy of thia 
tendency is the irretrievable loss of this fellowship and understanding. An 
imperceptible wail rises between teachers and tho taught and all those traditions 
Bom which you wisli to profit are damaged beyond repair. Freedom is not a 
natural growth, it lias to be cultivated, and bow can wo cultivate it ? First by 
humility and secondly by a sense of destiny, and by humility I do not mean 
obsequiousness but an inner attitude. You will ask, can humility be balanced 
with a sense of destiny 7 That equilibrium boa to be established *, that ie the 
art of life. Freedom begins with willing surrender *, it is developed as the mind 
turns constantly, with all its force, to the acceptance of moral values. 

Daring toe period of your education nothing should be done that disturbs 
this prepress of your mind. 

The Madras University Convocation 

Sir Sbanmnkbum Cbetty’s Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered at the Convocation of the 
University of Ma^s by Sit Sbanmukbam Clietty, k, o, i. e. Dewan of Cochin 
on ^e Otb. August 1940. 

You Excellency, Graduates of the year. Ladies aud GenHemmi.— 

I most first express my gratitude to His Excellency the Chancellor for the 

54 
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bonour tbst be bus conferred npon me in inviting me to deliver the convocation 
address. I value this privilege os a unique one. For the alumnus of a University 
to be called npon by his own Alma Mater to this task is, in some measure, a 
recognition that the person has not proved nnwortliy of the degrre that the Uni¬ 
versity conferred upon him. I thcrcrore value this honour as a unique one. 

It'is exactly 13 years ago—in 1913—that I sat amongst the graduates of that 
year in this very hall to receive my degree. The Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, a 
member of the Governor’s Executive Conncil, addressing the graduates of the year, 
Sfud: “A people who are probably the best educated in Europe have plunged tlie 
world into the greatest war in history, not to defend or advance any noble ideal, 
but in a spirit of egotism of the basest and most brutal type.” He tncn_ expressed 
tiie hope *tbat, when the foul mists which have blotted out truth and justice and 
humanity arc blown away, all that is best in the Qormnn^ system will remain to 
form a solid foundation for the gradual rebuilding, with tears and shame and 
humility, of an ediGco not unworthy of a civiliswl pwiplc.” It is said that history 
repeats itself. But no one expected that the repetition will take place with such 
raiudity within tJie short spaoe of a quarter of a ccnlnry. 

The last years of my own career in this University sow the end of the era of 
peace and ordered progress, and wiiile we were taking our degrees, the world was 
in the tliroes of what wo considered to be the greatest war of history. In the 
mulst of that travail men fondly cherished the ho))c that the sacrifice of the youth 
of the world would not be in vain ; Hint the great war would end war all times 
and make the world safe for demoorecy. BtaUnmen and political thinkers saw in 
the T.cnguo of Nations the possibililies of realisation of the poet’s vision of, “The 
I’arliament of man, the Federation of the world.” In spile of all this optimism, 
the whole plau for intcrnationnl eo-o|)eration and collective security has collapsed. 
Far from the world being made safe for democracy, the tragic eclipse of democracy 
in the great French llcpublio fans left Groat Britain the only great dcmocrnlio 
country in Europe. In siioit, all the hoiios held out to the youth tliat was called 
upon to make great sacriticos in the lost war have been frustraled, and instead 
01 the world being made a better place to live in, it has become an unsafe place 
for oven peaceful existence. 

Graduates of the year, it is in the midst of snob gloom and darkness that I 
am expected to give you some light to guide yon in the varions paths of life tliat 
you may choose. My thought naturally turns first to the elementary problem of 
safely—the problem of the defciico of the country against external aggrossion. 
There are those amongst ns who think that India has nothing to fear from any 
external enemies and that it is only as a British possession that she might possibly 
become the object of attack. The his'.ory of the world during the last few months 
has demonstrated that there is no warrant lor such faitli. independent countries 
have been mercilessly overrun and occupied, notwithstanding the most scrupulous 
neutrality that they bad observed. Whether India will be subject to an attack will 
depend, not on tbo consideralion that she is an integral part of the British Com- 
monwealth, but purely on what value the aggressors attach to India as a strategio 
point in their scheme of world domination. 

It is unfortunate that those who have been responsible for the administration 
of this vast country have completely ignored the importance of making the people 
of India fit to defend themselves. The days when mercenary armies undertook 
the defence of a country are gone—never to return. In the present-day eonflicts 
between nations, tlie entire people of a coantry are mobilised for offensive and 
defensive actions. No time should now be lost in taking adequate measures to 
teach the people of India how to defend their country. Compulsory military 
service is neither necessary nor feasible at this stage. But the' measures contem¬ 
plate by tlie Government of India are totally inadequate to meet the demands 
of the situation. While recruitment to the Indian army on a larger scale may 
meet the immediate requiromenls, the problem of the defence of India in its 
fundamental aspect should be tackled in a ilifferciit way. The nucleus of a citizen 
army can be created by introducing compulsory military training in all the 
Universities of India. From a report recently published I find that Canada baa 
adopted each a coarse. If every Indian youth who goes through the portals of 
a University is given a chance to got an insight into the science and practice of 
modern warfare, yon will have in the country a source from which the future 
citizen army can be raised. I hope that the University authorities in India will 
lose no time in taking the necessary steps in this direction and that Qie Rulers ol 
India will realise the urgency and importance of this problem. 
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It might be argncd by some that, by inoulcatine the knowledge of force in 
the young men of the Universities, you would be contaminating the fountain-head 
of society with the doctnne of force. Prophets and thinkers in different ages have 
preached that the use of force in setliing the affairs of individuals and nations is 
morally wrong and wicked. Of late a great deni has been said about this doctrine. 
The wholesale condemnation of the use of force under any circumstances is, I 
think, the result of a mistaken interpretation of the teachings of prophets and 
religious reformers. My reading of the pliilosophy of non-violence leads me to the 
conclusion that it is the object that lice behind tlio use of force that makes it right 
or wrong. If the powers of evil resort to the use of force, thc 3 r* can and ought 
to be resisted by counter force. While the force used by Uitler in pursuing his 
policy of aggression is totally wrong, the force that is ncoessaiy to resist Hitler 
is morally justified. If this intcriwctation of the doctrine is correct wo need not 
hesitate to take all necessary steps to teach the young men in our Universities to 
resist by force the powers of evil. 

The trend of events in Europe dating the last two decades has demonstrated 
bow the destiny of nations can be moulded by tho peculiar training given to the 
youth of a country, 'llie rule that is cstalilished in modern Germany has been 
recently described by President Itoosevclt as “a new enslavement in which men 
may not speak, may not listen and may not think,” Uow has it b^n (lossible 
for a small band of dictators and ]X)lilical adventurers to impose such a system 
on a highly intellectual and enlightened i>eople like the Germans ? It was 
assumed in many quarters that Uio German people were not behind Uitler and 
his associates aiul iliat the whole system would break down in a moment of crisis. 
It was this belief that was responsible for the Allies dropping leallcts on German 
towns, explaining the implications of Nazi rule, at the beginning of the war. 
Subsequent events have demonstrated that the original assumption on which this 
action was based was wrong. It would not be possible for the most powerful 
group of {loUlical adventurers to start on a gigantic war of aggression if they were 
not certain of the whole-hearted aupiiort of their own nation. 'Iho historian of the 
future will find tliat tho whole German nation must bear with Uitler tho 
responsibility for this war, 

The strength of Hitler in Germany is tho powerful support that the youth of 
that country is giving liim. Tiio devastating perversion of the Hitler youth is the 
real strength behind tho Dictator. 'J'ho youth of Germany today ore ardent 
believers in all tho tenets of tho Nazi doctrine. The first act of Hitler and his 
associates when they captured the citadels of power in Germany was to get the 
youth of the country on their side and to inculcate in tlicm a passionate faith in 
the principles of thu Nazi party. The entire educational system of Germany is 
permeated with Nazi ideals. Tho European conilict today is, therefore, a conflict 
of tho youth of Germany with the youth of the other countries. 'Jlio present day 
generation of Germany baa been taught to believe in and adopt standards 
of conduct which aro in sliarp contradiction to tho genei-ally accepted 
standards of the world. Tlicir ideals today are fundamentally different 
and constitute a menacing challenge to tho very foiindatious of human liberty. 
My object in referring to tliis aspect of the world sitimtion is to emphasise 
tho importance of the educational system of a conntry in the shaping not merely 
of its own destiny but of tho destiny of its nciglibonrs ns well. The moral to be 
drawn is that we should be extremely cnrefnl about those ideals and standards 
which have been accepted as correct in all ages aud which have stood the test of 
time. There are those who think that our eaucnlional system should he radically 
altered to suit modern conditions. While adjustments aro inevitable from time to 
time, we must take care that the fundamental moral foundation of onr educational 
system is not disturbed. 

The need for caution apidics not merdy to rdiicational problems but to the 
entire field of human activity. In the very nature of things tlie world can novoi 
stand still. The never-ending physical movement of tho Universe in its 
own orbit is reflected in the constant movement of human life and thought. 
Progress, reform, revolution—these arc but the various pliases of that movement, 
which bewilders tlio average man. You and I aro living in such a period in 
world’s history. In their quest for the ideal society the youth are tempted to 
brush aside all cslablishcd coiiventioiis in Uie political, social and economic 
spheres. I am not afraid of ciiangc, and T do not advocate the doctrine of "stand 
atill” in human affairs. While the necessity for change and adjustment is the very 
law of life, wc ought not to ignore the need lor restraint without which society 
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will periBb. Whatever might be the peculiarities of a particular era, we have to 
recognise that &e foundations of human life are based on certain cannons of 
conwict which are of an eternal nature. Those who thoughtlessly attenmt to 
disturb these foundations are often responsible for the miseries and tragedies of the 
world. Mathew Arnold’s dictum—“Moral causes govern the rise, and fall of 
Btates”—is of universal application. This lesson is of sp^ial significance to our 
country today becanse the Indian youth is filled with enthusiasm lor^ change and 
rofortu in all directions in our national life. With all our impatience with the 
existing order of •society, let us temper our enthusiasm with a proper appreciation 
of the canons and conventions whicn have a permanent value. 

The rise of the antboritarian Btates during the last two decades offers a 
powerful illustration of the dangers which follow when all recognised ideals are 
set at naught in rebuilding a society. Ever since organised societies came into 
existence in Ac world, political thinkers have discussed the relation between the 
individual and the State. Even in the States of the ancient and the mediaeval 
world, whose functions were practically confined to the elementary problem of 
defence against external aggression, limits were set to the claims of the indivi¬ 
dual as against the State. The limitations on the liberty of the individual citizen 
were, however, based on a recognition of the value of human personality and 
individual freedom. In the modern State, the functions of Government have 
come to include almost every aspect of human life ; nevertheless, the countriM 
which have a democratic constitution allow considerable freedom to the indivi* 
dual citizen. The builders of the totalitarian States have set at naught all those 
principles of civil and political liberty which have guided mankind for three 
thousand years. Compulsions and prohibitions of various kinds have struck at 
the root of individual liberty till at last in these States their citizens cannot even 
think differently from their rules. In their mad zeal the dictators of the world 
have uproot^ humanity and begun the building of a social order on a different 
plane by diametrically opposite methods and without any regard for any of the 
great traditions and ideals which have guided civilised society through all the 
centuries. Some of these revolutionaries feel no need of private property, of family, 
of Mtb, of even God in their now order. Their work has been a negation of 
everything which for tbousaude of years has meant what we call progress, civili¬ 
sation, civil liWty and popular government. . , - 

The temporary and spectacular success which has attended the efforts of some 
these men has even created a doubt in the minds of people about the efficacy of 
democracy as an instrument of government. It has become the fashion 
to speak of dictators in all movements. Even in this land of individualism this 
tenimney to extol the totalitarian State is evident. The advocacy of totalitarian 
methoda is very often sought to bo inetified on the plea of discipline. Whether in 
the name of dictatorship or discipline, any movement which crushes individual 
initiative in thought or action is n curse. There arc no doubt occasions in the 
history of nations when the individual has almost to annihilate himself in the 
interest of the State. The moat notable example of this is, probably, the Fnblic 
purity Act which was recently piwsed by the British Parliament, All those 
principles of liberty and freedom which the Euglishroan considered as hia birthright 
were wip^ off at one stroke, and yet in this process the essential individual 
frredom of the Englishman has remained. That law was pressed not at the will of 
a dictator but by uie voluntary consent of a free people. It is said: “That man 
in free;who is oonscions of himself as the author of the law which he obeys.” 
Judged from this standard, the Britisher ie still free today. Within the next 
few years our country, along with tbo rest of the world, ia bound to witness 
great changes in its political slrnoture. At such a time it ia essential that yon 
Should retain your fai^ in the democratic ideal and not be lured away by false 
prophets* 

One of the canscs which has created difficnlties for democracy and which has 
even brought about national collapse in certain cases is class conflict. The rise of 
^viet Bussia and the propaganda of the Third International have spread this 
oonfllot throughout tiie world. There ia no donbt that the new industrial 
age has broimht in its train problems which have defied the ingenuity of 
economists. Bomewhere and somehow there is a gap, a want of balance 
in our social and economio system, which wo have not found ways and 
means to fill or to supply. In the midst of plenty ond progress there is 
poverty. Men have pressed tlie qnesUon as to why it ia that, with all the 
vaunt of progress that society has made and is making, there is still so much 
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poverty and went and apparently such permanent lines of division between the 
great mass of those who prosper and the (p-eat mass of those who do not The 
followers of the marxian doctrine believed that a new and just order could be set 
up by a wholesale process of confiscation and by denying (he right of private 
property. No clear evidence is yet available whether in the countries where tide 
new order has been established the apostles of this doctrine have really succeeded 
in eliminating poverty. One dii-ect result of this new niovemcnt 1ms, however, 
been the creation of class war. It was tliought at one time that India with its traditional 
conservatism would not offer n fruitful soil for this doctrine. But events of (he 
last lew years have shown that the danger of class war is a real danger in India. 
Attempts have been made to create deadly conflicts between landlord and tenant, 
employer and workman. Already we have in our midst various disinte^ating 
factors which weaken ns at every turn. Qlie spread of class conflict on any large 
scale will prove disastrous to our national solidarity. 'When ^e history of the 
present times comes to be written in its true (mrspcctive, it wiU bo found that the 
tragic collapse of the French democracy is in no small measure duo to this cancer 
of class conflict in the French nation. The magnitude of the damage done by 
this disaster can be realised from the fact tlmt a people who were the torch- 
bearers of liberty in the world have adopted a totalitarian form of government. 
If we are to keep our bearings as a nation, wo must take a lesson from this 
tragic episode. 

While the )H)eeibility of class war looms on the horiaon as a potential danger 
we have a live problem in communal conflicts. Bo much has been said about 
this problem in recent years that wliatevor one miglit say may be only a restate¬ 
ment of what has been said over and over again, 'i'he excuse for restating it is 
that nothing adequate has yet been done in relief or removal of the gravity of 
problem. Rcpelitiou is, perhaps, the only way by which a self-centred and som¬ 
nolent public opinion can be stirred to look deeply into this question before it is 
too late. Too Inte for what 7 Too let to stem the tide of disintegration and civil 
strife. Those who belittle this problem are committing a grave error. A study 
of the acuteness of this problem in its various stages would give the real clue 
to its nature and significance. It would be found that the intensity of 
the problem was in direct proportion to the measure of political reform 
that was given to tho couiilrv from time to time. While problem 
emerged at a time when the rudiments of political power were transferred to 
the Indian people, it has reached its aculcst stage at a )>criod when tWe is the 
possibility of India acquiring the siibstauco of political freedom. The problem is 
one of political ambitions, and not of religious or cultural conflict. 'Jlie ambition 
is both legitimate and natural. With its ever-widening ramifications, the activities 
of a modern Government affect the everyday life of individuals and communities 
in a manner which could not be comprehended by our ancestors. In such a state 
of society it is only natural that communities should strive to share political 
power in an effective manner, 11 might, however, bo aaked why wo shoula think 
and talk in terms of the community as a unit. The answer to ^is question lies 
in the peculiar social structure of India which has existed from time immemorial. 
To ignore this tendency is to ignore Indian history. The communal problem 
therefore, is a problem of India’s liisto^, and not a problem created by reactionary 
politicians or self-seeking individuals. Neither appeals to patriotism nor pleas for 
tolerance will really solve it. What is wiuitcd is sacrifleo by vested interests, 'iliose 
who by some cause or other have come to occupy tho seats of political power 
must agree to share them with others. 

It might be and it has been asked very often whether the demands of com¬ 
munal leaders are not opimsed to the fundamental principles of democracy. It ia 
taken for granted that in a perfect dcmocratio system tbo individual must rea<^ 
positions of power and responsibility by his own intrinsic merit and not by 
statutory aafeguarda and preferential treatment. The deroocratio doctrine 
cannot be stated in this absolute form without reference to the 
environments in which democracy works. Adult sufi’rage, for instance, is only the 
means and not tlic end of democracy. Equal opportunities of sharing powra ia 
really the end of democracy. This end lias been achieved in Western countries by 
means of the ballot box and adult franchiso. If iu tlio peculiar environments of a 
country like India tbo ballot box docs not bring about on equal faring of power 
but perpetuates vested interests, tlicn there is no use in arguing that the introduction 
of the ballot box complelcs tlic pro<!esB of democracy in India, In such cirenms- 
tanccB, other methods are necessary to n-medy the maladjustmcut which the ballot 
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box does not rectify. There ia nothing undemocratic in making thoae adjustments 
suited to onr conditions. Let us hope that before it is too late the solution vill be 
found and the danger of disintegration will be warded off. 

Graduates of the year, my message to yon to day is to get a true per^ption 
of the danger that threatens India along with the rest of the world, to withhold 
nothing that may contribute to ultimate success in the present conflict, and to be 
prepare for the task of painful reconstruction that lies ahead. _ It is not given to 
every one of you to scale the heights of success and to bo the arbiter of the destinies 
of nations, 't he tpt of the vast majority among you must necessarily be cast in the 
humdrum world in which the individual works in silence and in obscurity. That 
does ' not mean that your work has no value to your country or to the world._ Wo 
must remember that the real work of the world is carried on by the vast majority 
of men and women whose lot is cast in humble places. A county’s progress 
depends upon the earnestness and tboroiighness with which the average citizen carries 
out his allotted task. Even from tiie point of view of individual achievement, the 
quality of a man's work in life is to he judged, not by the number of magnitude 
of the thing he does, but by the cflicicncy and thoroughness with wbicii he discharges 
his everyday task. With all the emphasis that is righly laid on the need for correct 
and inspiring leadership, wc cannot ignore the quality of the average citizen, In the 
words of Aristides: "Neither wails, theatres, porches nor senseless equipages make 
States: but men who are able to rely upon tliemselves.” 

'iliere is work for every one of ns to do. There are destnictivo influences 
abroad In our country as in other parts of Uie world. Borne of these influeiices 
are actire, intelligent and confident, and there are, in addition, the usual iufiucnccs 
of ignorance, stii))idity and sclilshness. 'i'lie question for every one of you who 
today goes oiit to face the problems of life is to ask himself: “Am I coropctcut, 
making myself competent, to understand tiie problems that face my country and 
the world, end, if so, am I putting my iuflncnce, my power, my brain, my character 
to the service of my land ?” Do not bo disheartened by tiie insigniflcance of your 
work or by the failures that attend your efforts. “The stone that tlie biiifdcrB 
rejeirted became the kcy>slmio of the arch.” The work of tho humblest counts. 
Youth boa au unlimited Acid for work and service. Youth is always on the saddle, 
and just now tho obligations and opporliiniliCB of (be youth in India, as elsewhere, 
arc literally stiipenduiis. TIic destiny of youth, as Disraeli pictured in his days, is 
true even today : “Wc live in an ago when to bo young and to be indifferent can bo 
no longer synonymous. We niuat prepare for the coming hour. The claims of the 
future are icprescnlcd by Buffering millions, and the youth of a nation ore the 
trustees of posterity.” 


The Bombay University Convocation 

Sir Akbar Hydari's Convocation Address 


The following is the text of the Gonvocation Address delivered at the 
Convocation of the University of Bombay by llie lit. Don’ble St'r Akbar Ilydari 
(Nawab; Hydar Nawaz Juiig Bahadur) p.<;., n.O.L., Bresideut, H. E, H, 

the Nizam’s Executive Council and Chancellor, Osmauia University, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, held In August 1940 

You have honoured me greatly by inviting mo to deliver this year’s Convoca¬ 
tion Address. It would in any case have lieen a matter of pride to have been 
asked to do so by the Cbaiiccllor of a University of such great traditions as 
Bombay; but your invitation, Bir, gave me keen pleasure as well, because over 
half a century ago, 1 was one of a similar eager band who stood to receive their 
degrees before the Ghancellor of this very University (or rather before tho Vice- 
Chancellor owing to the Cbancellor’a absence at the time). I And much satisfac¬ 
tion in the reflection, and 1 must therefore thank you for the pleasure and the 
pride, I feel, of being witli you to-day. 

2. I feel that it is not necessary, nor would it be seemly on my part, to 
treat you to a lecture. For most of you, as for me, the days of lectures are past. 
Uy opportunities of gathering experience are now drawing to a closer whereas 
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yonre aro just opcniug. 1 am looking to the annset; your (;nzo is turned to Ua 
hm; and It aecma to me that you might perhaps be iutoreatod if, this afternoon. 
1 look bm-k with your over the half century from the time I loft your University. 

3. My youth was siicnt in the heyday of the Victorian Era. It is the fashion 

to amilo at certain of the rigidities of principle and of conduct of the Victorian 
Ago which do provide easy targets for ridicule. I do not deny these, but I mi^ 
aiPirm that the period between 1880 and 1900 was on the whole an era of construe' 
bvo endOTVourin Ipdi^ It was the time when India’s great eons-Dadabhoy 
Naproii, Mahadov Ooviiid Rauajlo. Kashinath TOmbak Tclang, Thwoaeshah Mehto 
Bt^ruddm lyabji, Irincipnl VVordsworth to mention only a few hailing from this 
City—laid the fouiidalioiia of that fuller life which you are enjoying to-day. It 
was they, and others associated with them in other parts of the country who 
started the great hwk of winning back for India lier aclf rcsiicot. You can hardly 
visualiso the diihciillios which beset their patli and tlio obstacles which they had to 
overcome. Many oppoi tunites of serving our MoUicrland were, tlioiigh not in law 
yet 111 practu«, closed Io us then. Yon have only to read the controversy which 
raged over the Ilbort Bill to realise the diftercuco between then and now. The 
great coutemporaries of my youth were the first artificers of this transformation; 
llicy worked hard, they took tlie trouble to go. ns it were, to school again. It wm 
then that nil attempt was lirst made towards a more objective rcndoriim 
of Indian history, for it was rcniised Uiat a true conception of the 
country’s past could alone load to a proiwr construction of the futiira 
'Ihat Uino agaiii saw tho ro.uaimiaueo of the dimuent languages of India the 
begiuniugs of a loving reconstruction of her whole cultural tradition. disorirahisS? 
liy the viciHsiludoB (if the period from tho middle of tho 18th ccntiii-y. It wm 
then that the foundiilions were laid of modern Indian industry ; it was then th^ 
the (lucstioii began to be asked with ovcr-iiicreaHiug iimistcneo, why opportunities of 
service in Uie wider sense wore not given to Indians in Ihcir own land; it was then 
lliat It was milistsl, what now ao(!m« at times to lie forgotten, that in the diversitiea 
of pur people and our cuUuvcs there ia an essoiitial unity, and that by tile fostering 
of tliat niiity alone could solf-respeot be attained and tho time come when Indinns 
U° dcstiidcB coasuious that tlioy wore the masters of 

4. 1 had tlie great privilege of living when these stont champions were still 

al ve. Many of tlicin honoured mo with tlicic friendship, for one of the mosl 
admirnblo. as it was the most lovable, traits of those great men was that they 
liked the soeicly of the young ; they did not merely utter platitudes that the 
young men of thoir lime wore llio toreh-bcarers of tho future : they belMd in 
every way they cpuld, bv aasoeiaUon. by counsel and by friendship, to traiii sm^ i 
ns were willing for tho work that lay ahead. Tliey did another thing. They did 
not coiicentrato on jiolitics alone. To them tho attainmont of political freedom 
was only one, albeit an important one, of the many objectives of India’s regenora. 
tion.. They worked for social freedom, industrial freedom, freedom of every sort 
wliich would go to make the richness of Indian life which we see to-dav—fr^om 
but not licence. rreeaom 

5. I think we can gather a great measure of comfort and also of inspiration 
for the tasks which now confront us by studying Oio lives of these makers of 
India. Our difflenlties are nothing to what these men had to face. No one now 

nontnsta that India should have apIf^lclAnninnlinn • nn J.. 



iiitlut Duuutv, ...Muouawiao uuiTOi, w uiu cAieiii wni, |B nccesBary : no one obi(<cta 
to India having her own merchant navy. There is no dispute wiJrth the nam« 
about any of these ; but why is it that we have been so disturbed in recent veara 
and^^ has our progress in all these and other directions been constantly 

“y reference to toose whom I have called the groat contemporaries of 
my youth will have the effect of inducing yon to study their lives, yon will find 
ill them an answer to many of your questionings. 1 hope yon will boar with mo 
if I linger yet a while in tho realm of pious, and I hope still fruitful, memory 
In the first place, they believed in the essential kinship which community of soli 
gives to all Indians. To them diversity was not an element of weakness but of 
strength. Given a common kinship, differences of birth, of religion and of culture 
merely added to the richness of the common contribution. Another thing which 
they believed in was hard work. Yon have only to look to the life of Jamshmlii 
Tata or Syed Ahmed K^n or Gopal Krishna Gokhale to realise how much of what 
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they did lor India was dno to sheer hard work. Wherever you look, you find Uiis 
quality always predominating iu the great men of our past. They believed, and I 
think we 'would do well to follow that belief, that if our national development is 
to be balanced and bring happiness to our people, we should not strive to progress 
only poutienlly. There are other directions of national development to wuioh we 
should pay almost equal attention. Wo must not forget that we have still much 
headway to make. Take for example tlio improvement of village life. 1 do not see 
why, iu respect of the peasant, we cannot start the work now. In fact, the work 
has started, and whatever little has been so far aohicred has added to the strength 
and sanity of the urge for imiitical advaucomeiit itself. A bappy people is the 
basis and obiect of good goveriimont whatever its form. If the people lack good 
roads, good drinking water, a properly worked out markedng system, protection 
against debilitating diseases, tlio govcrnmenls which they will return by thdr 
suffrages will necessarily reflect tlicir own condition, 

7. It is my firm conviction that the present in not an unhappy rime in 
India, The war has not ns yet brought tragedy to our homes as it has to so many 
in Europe, but it may, I am afraid, not be long before it dues. Our men are 
already at their stations on tiio sea, in the air and on land, nioiig with the men of 
other members of the Commonwealth ; and, as the war deveioiis, we may suffer 
oven more direotly than wo have done so far ; and here 1 am sure yon will Join me 
in paying a tribute not only to those of our men wlio Imve fallen serving in the 
armed forces of the Crown but also to those otiicrs who. although not part of these 
forces, brave no less dangers in plying our merchant shiiw through danger'infested 
waters—l mean, our gallant losuars. 

8. 1 feel that if wo use the opportunities which this war is bringing ns for 
self-discipline, such sacrilicca ^ wo may have to make in return will not be in 
vain, holf'discipline involves a groat many things, it does not mean merely the 
denial of certain amenities ; it also means a positive effort so to equip oneself as to 
be of more use to tho community and, therefore, to oucseif. Wo shall require such 
self-discipliue iu the greatest possible measure if we are to ride over successfully 
the diOioult times which will supervene at tho end of tho war. Wo shall feel the 
depression which will iiiovitably come far more if we have got used to luxuries of 
life which are not essential. If, in these days of comparatively greater amenities, 
we ean loam to load simple lives, we shall be all the bettor able to stand the 
ecohomio blizzard when it begins to sweep over this laud. 

0, As 1 have said, never before have we Indians hod such numerous and 
varied opportunities of service os have now been opened up for us by the patient 
and unremitting laliours of our great men and by the chance of fortune. History 
is full of lessons of the necessity of preiiaring, not only of fighting, for freedom. 

10. History has also a lesson to tench us in regard to the treatment of 
divergent elements. One solution is to smssh them into acceptance of a common 
uniformity. But that solution, while effective for a short period, if bnitally pursued 
never lasts. The better plan is to conciliate. Now, in India, we have the miiioiitios 
and we have tiie Princes. Tho question of the minorities I must leave to others. 
All that I will say is that the wise way in the treatment of minorities has always 
the generous way. Wherever minorities have been treated generously, we 
minority question has not arisen. Wherever, as in some of the coutilries of Central 
Europe, the minority question has been handled unsympatbeticaliy, it has in the end 
ruipra those countries. 

^ 11. The ploblem of Indian unity is two>fold; it is not confined to unity 
between the different peoples who inhabit titis land but extends to unity between 
different politioal entities as well. The problem is not one of fusion which means 
dissolution of the parts iu the whole; it is rather a question of linking the different 
parts together. If we have not attained unity so far despite the sssociation of 
centuries, the community of soil and the inspiration of tho great religious teachings 
of the East, it is because there has been found lacldng that binding force which we 
tequire of security against the warring elements in one another. I^cb part, whether 
a Btate or a Province, whether a race or a caste, must feci and in fact be secure, 
bound by this great chain which must be of their own forging. Believe me, such 
a chain, like the social contract of Rosaeau, while it may curb licence on the part 
of units, will bold tho country together as a whole in freedom. If the dictates of 
self-respeot or considerations of the spectacio we are to-day providing to others are 
in tiiem^ves insufficient to induce an enduring settlement which may spell security 
to each howsoever small its number, the recent example of a great people perishing 
tbroogh division and unpreparedness may well cause us to reflect. 
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13. As for the States, there is mnoh loose talk about them, about their 
systems and their future. I have had the privilege, after service in British India 
of serviuf; in the premier State for nearly half a century, and I can tell you that 
whatever others may say, there is life and vitality in the States which British India 
cannot ignore. Tliey have been condemned to descriptions of thmr so^lM 
‘‘mediaov^ism” and to prophecies of “extinction”; surely such condemnations and 
threats can only load to the very antithesis to the co-operation necessary for the 
evolution of a Greater India. For my part, 1 am convinced that the foundationa 
on which rests the governance of Indian Slates, based as it is on the experience of 
centuries of administration by Indians themselves and fortified from time to time in 
accordance with tlie changing conditions, will endure. It is but in the fitness of 
things that they have been accorded a place in the Advisory War Council recently 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

13. In bringing about such unity in Uie country, in instilling faith in the 
ultimate snccess of the cause of such liberation, University education fails of its 
main purpose if it dnes not lead us to perceive the unity underlying diversi^. This 
is the Truth which religion proclaims. It is also the 'Truth which Science has 
come to accept. 'The nineteenth century belief in the permanent diversity of 
elements, has been discarded. Matter and Spirit are no longer held to be different and 
opposed to each other. The belief in the Supreme Unity behind the phenomenal 
world is a very ancient axiom of Indian thought. From it sprang the principle of 
res))ect for all religions as so many different avenues to salvation. Our country 
has been the meeting place of all the great religions and the greet cultures of the 
world. If, as I profoundly believe, the world order of universal peace and harmony 
can come only out of an enlightened religious outlook, onr country, by the 
assembling in it from immemorial times of all the great religions, is the one place 
whore such an outlook is most likely to be develo|)od. And it must develop first 
in the minds and souls of men who have received the highest education. This 
University enjoys a speciai advantage in this respect. Bombay is a great 
cosmopolitan city ; I’arsis, Jains, Jews, Sikhs, Buddhists, Ohristians. Muslims and 
Miiidua of diverse sects and castes, are here closely associated with one another in 
busiuesB and in so<;ial and national activities. 1 earnestly trust that the young 
graduates whom I soo before mo will realise in their own persons and lives the 
great responsibility which rests on them to bring about unity and harmony among 
all the sections of our populodon. But wo cannot bring about harmony in the 
relations between different communities and castes and nations unless first we realise 
it in ourselves. Wo roust discipline ourselves to think in terms of humanity. 

14. 'The fact is that all our political ideas need radical revision. In this 
country, we should start from the basic factors of our history and culture and 
build up independently a science and practice which will answer primarily to our 
needs but may also prove useful to others. Wo should conserve all that is creative 
in our past experience, discard what has become harmful, eliminate factors which 
make tor disniiion and emptiasise those—aud these aro many—which make for 
concord. We must keep in view not only our particular communal, provincial or 
even national interests. All these are imtiortant, but we must never lose sight of 
tlie fact that, except so far as onr measures are in harmony with the highest 
interests of all other nations and of humanity, they ore more likely to breed discord 
thou promote peace. 

15. But for India to perform this noble mission, the India of your making 
should bo a strong and united India, capable of asserting its voice in we counsels 
of the Empire and of the world. It must have its army, its navy, its air force, 
and a strength proportionate to its vast iwpulation and exteusive territory; it must 
be capable of mobilising its industry, its man-power, for the defence of its frontiers, 
should they ever be threatened. Wo have so far lived in our valleys and plains in 
the pursuit of the arts of peace, but if the world is scoured by wolves we must 
surely be able and ready to protect ourselves. A country peopled by four hnndr^ 
million souls can surely be a world {xtwer, and the task of creating this new Titan 
must be left to you of the younger generation. We of the older generation can 
only pray that wo may live to see that task fulfilled. And, if in your enthuaiasm 
or your trials you become impatient of the past which may seem to clog your 
footsteps, 1 hope you will be blessed with the wisdom to reject only so much of 
that past 08 was false and unenduriug, preserving such of the old ideals, your 
culture and art and spirit, as may serve to distinguish your contriburion to the 
world of the future as that of a people whose vision is illumined with Imagination 
and whose streugUi is tempered by honour. 

65 



The Mysore University Convocation 

Pt. Amnnuith Jha's CoaFoeatlon Address 


The following is the Convocation Address delivered by Professor Amamath 
Jha, Vioo'G^ncclIor, University of Allahabad, at the Convocation of the University 
of Mysore held on the 14th, October 1040 

I feel deeply honoured at havinjic been invited to address yon to-day. For 
many of you this is a solemn moment when your Acharya bids you farewell 
and sends you forth from these academic groves into the vast and unquiet world 
beyond, with no arms and no equipment save what yon have in a stout heart, 
a cheerful spirit, and a strong character. 1 am to utter to you words of vale¬ 
diction that will, 1 hope, stand you in good stead, and will cheer you, comfort 
and Bustiun you when you feel tempted to throw aside your burdens and cliooso 
tile primrose paths of luxury and ease. I have still the roost vivid recollections 
of my undergraduate days and all my life 1 have been in daily touch with 

f oung students. I do not speak to you from the superior heights of Olympus, nor 
trust will my exhortation seem to you to bo impractical and uifflcult of 
realisation. 

May T express at the outset a feeling which all India shares with yon, the 
feeling of loss and grief, irroparabie loss and profound grief, at the demise of 
your former Chancellor, His Highness Maharaj Sir Kriaknaraja Wudiyar Bahadur 7 
He was a great ruler and in a real souse commanded the love and allegiance of 
his subjects. He was wise and combined in liimsclf the imagination of the seer 
and the practical commonsense of the statesman. In him were traits at once 
simple, groat, and beautiful. Among his many titles to fame and gratitude, not 
the least is the fonudation of this University. One is reminded of the passage 
in the Laws in which Plato lays down his scale of values, as one attcrapta to 
snm up the many qualitios that have died with His late Highness : “The first 
and foremost is wisdom, second a reasonable habit of mind allied with insight, 
^ird, and resulting from the combination of these qualities with courage, is 
jnstico, and fourth courage.” It must bo a matter of supreme gratification to oil 
those associated with this University that it has ns its Chaiicollor one of its own 
distinguished graduates—a unique circnmstanoe of which you may be legitimately 
proud. One confidently trusts that those qaalities of bis predecessor live in 
nhiuidant measure in your now Ohnncellor whose name will, wo all hope, stand 
fixed as a star in the spacious firmament of time. 

The University of Mysore is about to complete twenty-five years of its exis¬ 
tence. not a long span when wo recall the ancient University of Albazar or the 
foundations of Italy, Paris, Oxford or Cambridge, but long enough to make one 
feel (hat its architects have builded well and truly, that its ropiUation as a place 
of learning is welt-doservcd, and that the genius of the place is benignant and 
progressive. It has during these years imparled instruction in utilitarian subjacts 
like Kngineering and Medicine, Teaching, Commoreo ; it has also given training 
in'the subjects of Fnglish Literature, i^nskrit, Tamil, Telugii, Persian, History, 
Economics, Philosophy, Physios, Chemistry, Mathematics, Gcoli^, liotany, 7ao\o«y ; 
it has a department of Archicology ; it has undertaken the publication oi an 
English-Kannada Dictionary ; it has organised an annual series of Extension 
Leeturcs ; it has eiicouragoa original investigation. It has, what is new among 
Indian nuivorsities, a University Settlement, which brings students into close 
touch with tiie poor people of the land. In those and other respects, it has since 
1916 achieved much, enough to justify one in regarding it os a place of light, of 
liberty, and of learning. 1 have deliberately chosea these words as exprcssiiig the 
ideals for which a University sbonld stand, the aims that it should strive to 
achieve. A true University is a centre from which should emanate light rather 
than heat, light rather than sound, light that should illuminate the dark 
ooriicra of the mind and the obscure spaces in the iiiiirerse outside, light that 
oomes from reason rather tiiaii from passion, light tiiat is dry, shooting its rays 
on all sides and revealing the truth in so far as it can bo revealed. The darkness 
of ignorance, the clouds of superstition, the falsehood that masquerades as truth, 
the oiui and vague shapes of prejudice and bigotry are all dissipated in its bright 
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In order tiiat ihe lamp of knonled^Q aboold be kindled and ehonld remRin 
lighted, it is necessary Ibat those who tend it sliould pursue kiiowledKO disuiteres- 
tedly. If they have any passion, it must be for knowledge as knowl^KO ; if they 
have any loyalties they must Ira for truth alone ; if they are dedicated to anything 
it must bo to eternal search for the verities. Thus alone can they leave a track of 
light for men to wonder at. They must have reverence for all the possibilities of 
truth ; they must acknowledge that it has many shapes and dwells in many 
mansions. A University man cannot afford to be dogmatic. It may or may not 
be true that he who iticrcasoUt knowledge incrcasoth sorrow ; bidi it is doubtless 
true that the more one knows, the less sure is one of one’s kuotnedge. “When in 
associalion with the wise I picked up some learning, the fever of vanity loft me 
and 1 knew the depths of my ignorance.” 

There is no more sincere humility than tiiat of the real scholar, for he knows 
bow much there is to know, how little is the knowledge that he has gained. 

‘‘O motiier of tlic hilts, forgive our towers, 

O mother of Uic clouds, fort;ivo our dreams,?’ 

He knows how valuable all knowledge is and bow warped, narrow, and 
one-sided a siraidalist’s vision can become, lie keeps his eyes and cars o|ran and 
acquires knowledge from whatsoever source it may come. The deeper one delves 
into one siihjci-.l, the wider its scopra becomes, until the houiidaries of all aubjccts 
seem to touch one another. Unfortunately tliero is a tendency in tlie present ago in 
the direction of aver-sptraialiBalion. Even in one sniiicct alone, a scholar working on 
H|iectroscopy will disdain to interest himself in X-ray ; a Cyloiogist prides himself 
on his ignorance of Helminthology ; one well versed in Economies has no use for 
rhilosophy ; tiie man of letters turns up his superior nose at the mere mention of 
tlie dismal science. But ail those who have studied a special subicct long and 
pondered over all its bearings and seen it wlioio know how closely it is related to 
many other subjocis. Kuowledgo has advanced ; the bounds of ignorance are 
slirinking fast ; and it is no lunger poBsiiilo for oven the most nmUtious and 
longest-lived of moderns to claim, as Bacon claimed in the sixteenth century, ”1 
take all knowledp to be my province.” One cannot emulate such giants of the 
past and attain (iistinction as Bacon did in such diflbront siihcres of intellectual 
activity ns scicuec, philosophy, law. administration, and literature. But it is 
possible, indeed, it is ne<‘cssary, that every scholar uiould know something of 
Bcvernl snlijects besides bis own and Ira constantly conscious of the unbounded 
regions of light tiiat he is not able to see with the aid of bis own modest 
rush lamp. 

A Univcrsily should also be a centre of lilicrty if it is to possess the secret of 
perpetual life and health. If it is to survive political, military and religious 
upheavals, if it is to inspire succeeding generations of youUi, it must breathe the 
spirit of freedom, freedom to think, freedom to search and investigate, fte^om to 
argue about it and about, freedom to cxiraund views, freedom to doiibt and to deny, 
freedom to acquiesce and to conform. This freedom must be enjoyed by the young 
spirits, who are in tlie morning of their lives, fresh and bright, eager for adventure, 
impatient to experiment, ambitious to rc-monld Uie world nearer to their heart’e 
desire. They must bo free to prove to tlieniBelves that in some resjracts the 
accnmulatcd wisdom of the past is not to be despised even by the youngest and 
therefore the most all-kiiowing of them. They must Ira free to discard or select 
.love or Mars, or choose ‘some figured flame which blends, transcends them ail.' 
Full freedom should Ira extended to them to discover what their genius is, and to 
change Uieir path if it does not bring out all ibc virtu of which tliey are capable. 
Subject to such restrictions as may bo ntccssury for the preservation of the 
University as a centre of liberty, light, and learning, and for the maintenance of a 
healthy and wholesome life, tlie young men of the University should have every 
freedom to prove or disprove things for UiemBelvcs, And not only those who are 
in statu pupillari. but also the senior members, the teachers, must have liberty to 
state fbeir views, to imblish their discoveries, to spread tlio knowledge they liave 
gained and the truth they have realised. No Icaciier should feel that he is likely 
to snlTcr for his opinions. His chief aim is the communicaliou and augmentation 
of knowledge, and knowledge becomes stunted and blighted and worse than 
ignorance if it has to exist in the poisonous atmosphere of fear, suspicion, 
and distrust. 

And, finally, the University is a centre for learning, for preparation for 
service, for ceaseless searchings of tlie heart, for discovering what talent is lodged 
within one and bow best to perfect it auu make it ready for use. It should 
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provide *11 foclUties for training the yonths to take their proner place in the 
commonir^th. Goethe uttered a word of aovereign wiedom when he aaid that the 
primary ivocation of man ia a life of activity, tint contemplation^ deep thought 
careful ^ring of one’s armoury, the atminmcnt of the requisite skill and 
strength must precede action if it is to be effective. One most learn not to ask of 
life more ^an it can give. One must learn the rules of the game of life. One 
must acquire a sense of proportion. One must ascertain to what star one will hitch 
one’s waggon. All this one must do if one is to act a useful and helpful and 
noble part in lifee Ihia process of loarning is unending. No one must rest on his 
oars; there are always new worlds or thought waiting to be discovered, on 
nutravelted realm whoso margin fades for ever and for ever. The students, whilst 
at the University, must devote themselves unsparingly to the pursuit of knowledge 
beyond the utmost bound of human thought. After they arc properly eqnip^ 
and know what it ia that they are fit for and how far they may venture and what 
shoals and rooks are to be avoided, then they are free to go out into the world of 
action, to plunge into the fray, to bo in the van of public condiot, to wisely 
admiuister the State, to oommaiid the applause of listening senates, to guide the 
lives of others and shape their character, to bo leaders of thought. All this they 
are free to do with a sense of expansion and elevation, with zeal and ardour, even 
may be with fanaticism. But it must bo clearly understood that the University is 
primarily and ossentially a place of learning. Action implies partisanship, the 
pledging of faiths, the affixing of labels *, and all this is abhorrent to the spirit of a 
University, which warmly welcomes back to its halls those who have been bitter 
foes in too world outside, toe capitalist as well as toe wage-earner, the landlord os 
writ as toe tenant, the royalist no less than tiie republican, the proud Brahmana and toe 
humble Shudra, all without couBideration of party or creed or faith, but all united 
in torir devotion to toe sacred cause of learning. For ail alike it serves as a 
place of refreshment, of revival, of renewal of hope and spirit of enterprise. It 
can be this, only if it assiduously mainlains its determinatiou not to allow its 
pursuit of knowledge to be deflected into the narrow grooves of action, l,ot too 
teachers and students exercise their normai rights of citizenship ; but within the 
University itself, let no breath of strife enter. Study, contemplation, discussion, 
in a free and frank atmosphere there must be ; bnt there must at the same time 
be a ban on active participation in too dire noise of conflict, for a student must be 
a student. . . ^ . 

And the teacher must remain a teacher. During recent years so much stress 
has been laid on 'research’ and ‘original work’ that toe primary function and duty 
of a teacher are in danger of being overlooked. It seems that every teacher must, 
else sinning greatly, be a researcher ; that be roust have done 'original’ work; 
that be must have published some book or papers. Public opinion demands 'pro¬ 
ductive scholarship.’ A specialist has been defined as a man who knows more and 
more of less and less, work of real originality deserves to be admired and en¬ 
couraged. Kvery facility must bo given in the way of apparatus, iounmls, and a 
weii-equipped library. Liberal grants must be made for sending out expeditions. 
But toe University is not merely a place of research. Its roembership consists 
for toe most part of undergraduates, who have to learn the art of living. Ihe 
teacher’s main concern must bo the student and its growth ; be must be an inspira¬ 
tion to his pupils; he must mould their character *, be must be a living influence 
for toem. He mast possess quickness of sympathy and brei^tb of outlook and 
understanding. He must shape them not merely by the training of intellect but 
by toe discipline of spirit. What can give more joy than toe consciousness that 
one has contributed to the maturing and sbapiug of a character, to the equipment 
of an iutelleck to the eiilaigcment and widening of a vision t Constant contact 
with toe pupil, sharing in his life, enjoying his fullest confidence, providing him 
with opportunities for toe cultivation of bis taste, these, and toe imparting of 
knowledge, the arousing of genuine love and enthusiasm for the subject of bis 
study are toe teacher’s main duty : these are also his privilege and a source of 
unending satisfaction and delight. In order that ho should succeed, he must be 
a person of high character ; nothing that be says or does should fall below a 
certain moral standard. Spirits full of activity and full of energy that are pres^ 
sing forward, eagerly, hopefully, rushing onward to fine issues must be touched 
only by what is elevating and ennobling. 

yonng graduates, it is your pide that you are young. Yon have to choose 
your pto in life. Yon have acquired, I trust, that ^nlty which, in the words 
qf Milton, will enable you to perform joyfully, skilfully, and magnanimously, all 
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the oiHoeB, both private and public, of peace and war. You have hope. You have 
winged doeires that wiil remove all ohatacles. You have gencroua impuleee and 
the will to make the world better and happier than it ia to-day. It ia well ^at 
every Bucccedina generation of young men uiids it pofifiil)le to hotie and aspire ; it 
is well tiiat the darkness of dcs[>air docs nut siirroniid you. You do not yet 
know that 

“The ample pro)iosition that hope makes 

In all designs begun on earth below 

Fails in the promised largeness.” 

On all sides of yon learning spreads its varied treasures; there are in front 
of you long and agreeable vistas; you have many realms to explore. But not all 
your ability, your energy, your enterprise will be worlli anything, nnless to them 
are allied a high character, the determination to lead a clean life, the creed &at 
a word given must bo a word kept, the will not to yield li^lly to temptation, to 
prefer the second best, to pause and rest and aeqiiicsee, the nrm faith in what 
IB noble and good and beanliful. Of nliat avail are all your accompliabments, all 
your brilliant gifts if you cannot at the same time be do]U!ndablc, if you cannot 
uphold the truth, if you lose, both the regard of others and your seif-respect 7 If 
you do good and succour the weak, if you protect tlte innocent, if yon mitigate 
the sufTerings of humanity, if you add to the sum of human happiness, if you are 
straight, if you never cause anyone to shed tears except at your death, your edu¬ 
cation and tTaiui))g will have been amply jusliOed, Even at the risk of being 
considered old-fashioned, one may still pay a tribute to the quoliiics connoted by 
"tlie grand old name of gentleman.” There are certain graces of life, urbanity, a 
standard of conduct, a polish, a sense of decorum, a breeding, which one associates 
with a gentleman. Oentlcmaulinoss, said Buskin, is only anoUter word for intense 
humanity. If you have self-respect yon wiil naturally respect oBrers. One who 
tramples down on the sacred individuality of others, who is willing to destroy and 
crush, who does not hesitate to blot out of existence nations aud countries, must 
in reality be an object of pity, for ho doubtless has the utmost contempt for him¬ 
self and distrust in his ultimate destiny. Tboughtfnlness for others, generosity, 
tenderness of feeling, appreciation of other points of view—these are the marks of 
a gentleman. Oulture and refinement are not bourgeois virtues; the sons and 
daughters of the soil have the true graces and signs and culture. But there is a 
danger that crudeness may be considered to be identical with roo^ity, and 
vulgarity may pass for one of tho badges of progressiveness. In literature obscenity 
is enshrined by the moderns in the sanctum sanctorum. Let gentlemanliness in 
thought word, aud conduct still continue to be your ideal. 

If you are considerate and think of others besides yonr own selves, it will 
be clear to you that yonr action will be guided by a belief in freedom and tolerance. 
I venture to think that the main diatinction Mtweeii the Hindu view of life and 
that of the West lies in this, that the former constantly places emphasis on Duties 
and the latter on Bights, llie Sanskrit word ‘Dharma’ is rightly translated aa 
‘Duty,’ for this is the very basis of the Hindu conception of Beligion, t may be 
wrong, but I doubt if there is any Sanskrit term for the ides express^ in modern 
political tlionght by the phrase 'rights of man.’ We have no rights, only duties. 
If the teacher does his duty, the pupils' rights are secured. If the father aoes his 
duty, the rights of the children arc safeguarded. If the landlord does bis duty, the 
peasants’ ri^ts are maintained. When everyone in the commonwealth is busy 
performing his own duty and trying not to lag behind in the observance of it, 
there is no time or occasion for any clash. 'The stress on Bie part you We to 
play rather than on the part you expect others to play has a remarkable 
psychological and spiritual value. “Make thy claim of wages a zero, thou bast the 
world under tby feet.” If you regard the proper performance of your own duties 
aa your prime concern, yon will rise superior to the pettinesses of life, and giun 
possession of your own souls. Let your ideal of your own conduct be so nigh 
that. all yonr thoughts, all your endeavour, ail your energies will be needed to 
attain it; let it be said of you that save yonr own soul you have no star. Think 
of giving a lead to others and of improving them only after you are confident that 
you have yourselves reached a high level of self-knowledge, self-control, and self- 
development. 

I have spoken of culture—a word of many meanings, and not a word in 
fashion at the moment. You will remember Bwift saying early in the eighteenth 
ccntiny: “Instead of dirt and poison, we have rather chosen to fill our hives 
with honey and wax; thus furnishing mankind with tho two noblest of thingii 
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whioh are aweetnese and light,” This aspiration for sweetening one’s own life and 
the lives of others, the active desire to get light and to impart it to others 
and to enlarge the sphere of one's sympathies, refines one’s nature and elevates 
one in the scale of being. To toncli life at many points, to take an intelligent 
interest in many things, to feel at homo in any company, to extract pleasure 
and profit from many arts and many sciences, to make external things corres" 
pond to human feelings, to strengthen and elevate character, to seek an assnrance 
of reimse and to find central peace subsisting at the heart of endless agitation-^ 
this is what onUure means. It means sanity, poise, and cveii>balanccd soul. It 
means that the good of everyone should bo recognised as one’s own good, the 
injury of everyone as one’s own injury. Culture implies sympathy for the whole. 
It reconciles you to tlie part you have to play in the drama of life, and it tatebes 
that what matters is the play and how well you act your ]>art in it. 

There are struggles and strifes in the world. In your own minds you have 
conflicts and uncertainties. 'There are clashes between communities. Life may 
well seem to bo one long war. 'There is much that may cause concern and alarm, 
mneb that may shake one’s confidence in the goodness of the universe, much to 
dishearten. But tlie educated man takes a long view. He looks before and after. 
History has taught him that movements and tendencies that seem to threateu 
destruction have their day, make themselves felt for a while, and cease to be. 
Thilosophy has taught him that despite its littleness and its prejudices, human 
nature is always longing for what is good and noble. His faith remains unshaken 
that tlie world keeps on nrogressing, in B)>ito of ail the many upheavals and 
cataclysms. He is not so uccply absorbed in the immediate iirescnt as to lose 
his sense of absolute values. You who are educated should remember your duty 
of being clieerful and serene. Do you allow yourselves to be easily rufiied 7 Gliero 
must of course be occasions when yon will bo indignant and furious ; bnt these 
must be rare and abnormal. In your day-to-day life, in your relations witli your 
family or your colleagues, make an attempt to breathe in an atmosphere of 
pluasuntncss, of delight and satisfaction, even of cntlinsiasm. Our Bcriptnres 
uphold the ideal of i'eace ; tliat is the ultimate ideal iu every faith—Tcaue ; 
BbanCi; Salaam. l.et it be your endeavour to attain it. Here again some of 
you may fell tempted to prise a revolutionary ideal at the expense of an ideal of 
peace. But reform or revolution is only a means. Neither is an end. The end 
must be something worth wliilo. Make sure that whether it is a life of action 
or of contemplation, von work for the ends of Teace. Blessed are the iieacemakers. 
Both for nations ana for individuais there can be uo higher end, no nobler ideal, 
no more satisfying objective than peace, for is it not above all earthly dignities 7 
I’eace must be the ultimate goal .' ’’calm of mind, all passion scattered 

with light, the peace not of the dark grave, but peace that conquers death, and 
touches with delight the mouth of the wise. 

But while that should be the goal and every endeavour slionld be dircoted 
towards its attainment, commonsense and worldly wisdom require that we 
should take heed of our circumstances and have a realistic apniceiation of ^ 
situation in which we find ourselves. It is true tlint every religion enjoins the 
supreme necessity of peace and goodwill ; it is true also that in actual life it 
has been relegate to the position of merely a faT-ofi* adorable dream. If every 
one were actuated by the highest motives, had the most altmistio view of life, 
and had dedicated himself to the life spiritual, it would be easy to be engrossea 
in the duties of jieace. Bnt we have to recognise that the world is very mixed 
and human nature can still lapse into bestiality. Spirit and matter contend for 
mastery. Hatred, envy, malice, o’ervaiiUing ambition, injustice, corruption, brutality, 
and all the rest that figure in the catalc^uo of the diabolic qualities have still 
to bo reckoned with, for they have not, alas I been rooted out of existence. 
There is evil still and it is no part of prudence to ignore it. You may have every 
will to lead a life of the highest integrity and the utmost purity ; but Uie world 
being what it is. yon ran do that only if yon retire from it and live in what 
Landor called “the audience-chamber of Qod,” In the world, then, if you ate to 
achieve anything yon must, while still working for the ideal and still striking tho 
stars with your sublime head, use the world as you find it, with all its many 
iroperfeotions and weaknesses and iiicongruilics. “Order yourselves to a wise 
conformity with tliat Nature who cannot for the life of her create a brain 
without making one half of it weaker than the other half, or even a fool witliout 
a flaw in his fully.” Now one of the undisputed facts of life is that now and 
agaiu what we hold dear, what we consider to be sacred, what we have labour^ 
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to build up, what onnhiines out fondest wishes are exposed to danger. Our 
homes are threatened with dostruution. Oiir relations are made to face disasters 
worse than death. Our motherland may arouse tlie coretons greed of an 
invader. In olrcumstanoes like these—which, alas i are not rare—it will be the 
negation of wisdom and the height of logical imbecility merely to sing hymns 
and psalms and remind the aggressor of the supreme value of human life, the 
folly of his ways, and the attractions of a non>violent peace. There is a well- 
authenticated auei^dote of Cromwell. On a certain occesiou when his troops were 
about to cross a river to attack the enemy, he concluded an address with these 
words •• “Put your trust in God ; but mmd to keep your powder dry." The 
doctrine of non-violence is valuable ; is can be practised by one who has reached 
one’s journey’s end, who has no concern more with miiiKiano matters, or who 
considers the shore more sweet than labour in the deep mid-ocean. But David 
says in one of the Psalms : 

“Fight against them that light against mo. Take hold of shield and buckler, 
and stand up for mine help. Draw out also the sjiear and stop way against 
tlicm that persecute me.” 

In another Psalm ho says : 

“Say unto God, How terrible art thou in thy works I throngh the greatness 
of thy |>owcr shall thine eiiemies submit themselves.’’ 

Jesus Christ’s advice to his disciples was : “Beliold, I send yon forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves s bo yo therefore wise as serpents and barroless as doves ” 
In the Holy Quran w« read : 

“Among those wliom we hiul created are a people who guide othore with 
truth, and in ac<‘.iirdaiioo thercwiUi act justly. Bat as for those who treat Onr 
signs as lies. We gradually liring them down by means of which they know not; 
an<l though I Icngtiion tlicir days, vnrily, my strtagom is elTectiial.’’ (7, 181). 

In the lilutijava-lgita, Krishna says that ho creates himself in bodily form, among 
other purposes, to destroy evil ; the conllict between the Daivi and the Asurie 
for(!cB has to bo faced lest the very existence of the Soul become a matter of 
doubt, if not oven denial, ilc exhorts Arinna : 

“Arise i Obtain renown I aosiroy thy foes I 

Fight for the kingdom waiting thee when thou host 
. . [vanquished those." 

and again : 

“Either—being killed— 

Thou wilt win Swarga's safety,—or alivo 
Ami victor—thou wilt reign an earthly king. 

Therefore, arise, thou Bon of Kuiiti 1 brace 
'i'tdiio arm for conflict.’’ 

^10 Upanishad is emphatic: “Even this soul cannot be possessed by one 
devoid of strength." Howsoever one may bo placed, one has to decide at times 
whether one shall march forward to fight or shrink back willi pusillanimity. It is 
no use laying the llattcring unction to one’s soul that cowardice can be noble be¬ 
cause it springs from the cult of non-violence. Valour is to bo prized above most 
virtues wlicii it is used in the service of noble cause. You have to bo fully trained 
for the olliues both of |ieace and of war. Your spiritual and iiitcllectnal gifts will 
avail you lillle when you havo to contend against tlio onslnugiits of savage force 
Yon can conquer and vauquish your foe and the foe of all that you stand for only 
if you are armed and capable not only of depending yourselves but also of defeat¬ 
ing your opiHmeiil. Remember the fata that lias befallen the intellectuals in 
Europe. Men of the eminence of Einstein and Freud and Endwig were exiled. 
Men who havo raised the stature of humanity, bright and luminous stars in the 
history of mankind, have had to seek shcltor in foreign lands. Eminent philosophers 
artists, musicians, men of science, who had dediciitcil their lives to study and who 
had no pact or lot in tlie roiigli world of economics and polities and who desired 
no mote than that tlioy should bo permitted to continue the momentous work on 
which they were oiigsged, were hunted out of their homes like the worst eriminal. 
In a world where, in spite of centuries of progress and all the marvels of modern 
civilisation, such incidents occur, is it not prudent, is it not wise, is it not in the 
hightest degree necessary, that iiidividnnls as well as nations should be capable of 
self-defence f Hinduism prcaclios no doctrine of cowardice or timidity. Almost 
all the divine figures in the Hindu raiitheon, even the female divinities, are armed 
In most Hindu Btates, on the day of Dosahra, the arms of war are worshipped' 
Even the meek and pious Bcahmaua used to be proficient in the use of arms. In 
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the gmt epic oE the Mahabaiata, the princea are deocribed aa leoeivinc leaeoua 
in aniheiiy from the aage Drona; and Drona and Atbvattama were the two piUara 
on whom the might of the Eauravaa reated. Bhiahma’a preoepter in the uae of arma 
waa the Drahmana Faraahurama, la not a oimel irony of doatiny that in a laud 
with traditiona auch aa theae, and in conditiona that call for the highcat valour 
and atrettgtb, the doctrine of non*Tiolence ahonld_ have become ao faahionable that 
many Ihouaanda render at leaat lip-aervice to it 1 You, who are intellectnally 
advanced and morally aonnd ahould also be phyaieally atrong. In every adiool 
and college, under every civic admlniatration, there ahould be the ampleat acope 
for the development of the body and for training in means of defence. Every 
yaung man should be able to march in step, to stand erect, to endure phyaicid 
strain, -to use a rifle and a bayonet. He should have grace of body and strength 
of thew and sinew. Both physical and military training should have an important 
place in any woll>planned scheme of education. I hope that in the coming years 
young men of the Universities will be like the knights of old, willing to use arms 
for truth, honour, virtue,—for all that is compriaed in good. I do not wish to 
glorify war; but I do not agree with Einstein, when he says ; *^1110 man who 
enjoys wiarnhing in line and flle to the strains of music falls below my contempt; 
be reodv^ his great bnun by mistake—the spinal cord would have been amply 
sufficient’* Oh I no, 

p6ftc6 nothing so becomeB a man 
As modest stillneas and humility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our cars. 

Then imitate the action of the tiger.” 

I have detained you long, talking of things I prize: grace and culture, the 
desire for peace and preparedneas for defence, the even-balancod soul, deeds of 
honour, cheerfulness, sclf>respect and consideration for others, I have spoken to 
you of yonr duties. May 1, before I end, assure you that the largest contribution 
to your Mucation has come from your fellow-students f A true University is not a 
collection of books *, nor is it a weU-cqulpped laboratory; it is not even mainly being 
smoked at by your tutors. It is the buildings where you dwell; the play-bounds 
where you hear your playmates’ glad symphony ; the debating halls where intellect 
with intellect and you use words so nimble and so full of subtle flame 
that yon seem to put your whole wit in a jest. It is the companionship wiih yonr 
peers, so like you or so dissimilar to you, so full of generous impulses, so eager 
to be friends, so quick to take offence and so imimtient again to seek forgiveness. 
It is the friendships you form, that will survive the shock of time and be to you 
a perpetual source of delight and comfort and solace. 'Ihe petty incidents that 
seem so momentous; the jokes that amuse you ; the foibles and eccentricities of 
your friends ; the contact with surarior intellects and high characters; the mad 
race for prizes; the impassioned defence of a debating proposition ; the race against 
time when you have to score a run to take your team on to victory; the tricks 
by which you dodge the Proctor and bis assistants;—these will in Ihe years to 
come to your most cherished memories and' make the University ‘a dream of 
music for the inward ear and of delight for the contemplative eye.’ 

Grises occur. Large tracts of the world change and altar. The horOBcopos 
of nations aro cost and recast. Ideas como and go. But the stream of youth flowa 
on. The generation of youthful seekers after knowledge, vidyarthi, talib-iim, is 
not bwn for death. Undaunted, with sure steps and heads erect, it marches on, on to 
ihn unending quest of the orbs of glory until it sets 

” ns sots tlie morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor bides 
Obsecured amongst tbo tcraijcsts of the sky. 

But molts away into the light of heaven.” 


The Allahabad University Covocation 

Ft. Iqbal Nurain Giirtn’s Convocation Addresa 

The following is the Convocation Address delivered by Pt, Iqbal Narain Gurtu, 
H. A., Lii. B, at the Convocation of the University of Allahabad held on the 
November 16,1040. 

1 am deeply grateful to you, Sir, for the honour you have done me in asking 
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me to dellTei the Convocation address this year. I have readily accepted the 
invitation as it gives me an opportunity of oiFcring my cordial felicitations to the 
graduates of tlie year, and of meeting so many young men and women on whom 
will soon fail the res|X>nsibiIity of serving the India of tomorrow. As I stond here 
before you to-day, my thoughts turn irresistably to my student days when well- 
nigh half a century ago I joined the Muir Central College. Being a humble 
product of this University, and having been closely associated with it in different 
capacities for more than 25 years, I have every reason to feel grateful to my Alma 
Mater. . 

Ladies and Gentlemen, as I am expected particnlarly to address the younger 
section of my andieiice I shall |dace before my young fnends for their considera¬ 
tion certain tendencies of thought and atdiou in modern times. We are passing 
through tragic and gloomy moments in the history of the civilised world wbion 
seems to have lost its way. Under the heel of advancing fate, country after conntry 
is getting involved in a deadly struggle, and nation after nation is losing its 
indeiteudencc and falling an easy prey to the covetous greed of arr(%ant 
Imperialism and the tyranny of an nusatiated lust for power. The world has of 
late witnessed the phenomenal rise of a number of dictators who have shown an 
ainazing cajtacity for organisation and have developed a techniqne of ruthless 
ctiicieucy. 'Ihcy have achieved remarkable success in transforming national society 
into a veritable war machine. By means of clover propaganda, a rigidly controlled 
Press and an authoritarian aystem of education they have stirri^ up the potent 
force of Nationalism to such a degree that it has become uncontrollable. They 
have at the same time reduced the individual citizen to an obedient, sheep-like social 
man who conld be easily pulled down to the snb-humau level under pressure of 
collcolive excitement ana required to commit acts of brutal savagery in a spirit of 
Bolf-sacrifioe which is indeed pathetic. 

In the Nineteouth Century ICuropo enjoyed an era of phenomenal material 
prosperity, of rapid industrial development and of marvollous improvement in 
the means of production. A sudden a<x«retion of material wealth gave rise to 

g roblome of distribution and created a cIubb straggle between the haves and the 
ave-nots. The situation demanded a now approach to social problems, and 
economic inequalities began to exercise the Western mind. New conceptions of an 
‘economic man’ and of a strong ‘National state’ began to appeal to the minds of 
men. People who claimed to be ‘advanced’ began explaining all history and human 
effort in economic terms. The goal aimed at was the peifecUon of a system 
and not the p<!rfootiort of the Individual. In the present century much greater 
emphasis is being laid on the efficacy of environment. It is tlie environment and 
not the individual which is to be attended to, as it is believed that tbo environment 
will take hold of the individual and automatically set him right. Impatient 
idealista with their ready cures for ail human ills have been pressing for revolu¬ 
tionary social changes of a conipreheimlvo character to be iutrouuced in the shortest 
time possible. They do not believe in the grnduainesB of change, for according to 
them araall reforms are enemies of big reforms. They have such profound faith 
in the efficacy of the panacea they offer that they are prepared to undergo any 
amount of suffeiiug and oven to lay down* their lives for it. But they also passion¬ 
ately hate and are even ready to use violence against those who do not subscribe to 
their particular creed but hold equally tenaciously to some other pet scheme of social 
and political reform. The world is thus at present within the grip of a number 
of political and economic dogmas—euphemisticaily called idealogies—and known 
as Communism, Fascism and Nazism. These iacalogiee constitute a terrifying 
challenge to each other and have opened the ffoodgatos of fanaticism, hatred and 
bloodshed to which the past intrlorious records of religions bigotry, ciasadee and 
the Inquisition bear no comparison. Priestcraft has been replaced by subtle and 
cunning methods of diplomacy, of censored press, of controlled industry and 
commerce, of tariffs and depreciated exchange. In place of ^e authority of the 

S rieet and of the Ghnrch we have the rule of the Diotator and of tbe_ totalitarian 
tate raised to the position of a National Person to whose supreme will all must 
show unquestioning obedience. These dictators are the new Vicegerents of God on 
earth acting ns the prophets of an alleged New Order. It is indeed noteworthy 
that thev all attained the position of absolute authority, by exploiting the outward 
forms or democratic constitutions bereft of their real spirit. 

While the Bevolutionaries in Hussia had kindlM the most p;enerou8 but aleo 
the most descruotivo emotions, and bad aimed at reconstructmg society on the 
bads of complete democracy in every sphere of national activity, the net lesnit, 

66 
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aft« so many years ot heotlo and ceaseless effort, has been the creation of an 
undiluted military and economic dictatorship. The collective system of agrioaltare 
could only be forcibly pushed through by a free use of jails and the guillotine 
and a wholesale starvation of a large mass of peasant proprietors. A centralised 
jMwer now enforces its absolute authority through a hierarchy of tyrannial agents. 
Entry into such an hierarchy is in fact sought for. much more than the acquisition 
of wealth, because of its privileged position. History and experience bear out the 
fact that revolutionaries ultimately prove to be as proud and masterful as their 
powerful oppressois whom thev overthrow. Even those who profess revolutionary 
aims but condemn thmr methods are no exception to this rule as in their zeal for 
the absolute rightness of their doctrines they are no less bitter and dogmatic than 
a fanatical theologian. 

Take again the Fascists and the Nazis. According to Mussolini it is an 
article of faith with the Fascist that *war alone brings up to its highest tension 
all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples who have the 
oourams to meet it.’ *A handful of force is better than a eacktul of Justice’ says 
the official organ of the Nazi Ministry of Justice. Hitler considers humanitarian* 
ism as a 'mixture of stupidity, cowardice and superciliousness.’ According to him 
a virile people are justified in controlling the subject races for their own aims and 
'only pacifist fools can look upon this as a sign of human baseness.' The ethical 
standards which have so far been honoured by civilised society are looked at with 
derision and supreme contempt by those revivalists of a primitive code of honour. 
Considerable ingenuity has been spent in claiming a much higher value for 
certain new moralities to which their crude philosophy owes all^iance. These new 
moralities, which eingulariy lack the noble virtues of kindliness, tolerance and 
understanding are somehow essentially common to the idealogics of Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism. Attractive slogans and catchwords have been invented to 
justify and rationaiiso certain cruel enormities, 'i'he extermination of the Jewa is 
right and necessary because of their supposed abiding inferiority and the historical 
importance of the A^an race and culture. In extending its empire Italy is only 
fullilling a historical mission because it is the solo representative ot Imperial Romo. 
The violent methods adopted by the Communist 'in establishing the dictatorship 
ot the proletariat ate iastified on the ground of 'liistoiical necessity.’ Histoiy has 
been made the final arbiter between tight and wrong and between the real and 
the unreal. The lapses of humanity in the past from the path of virtue and 
righteousness have been given a new dignity of sanctions. 

It is not therefore surprising that Europe has been engulfed in a conflagra¬ 
tion .which now threatens to spread over other continents. For India these are 
truly hours of destiny that count, tor we are facing a present full of menace and 
a futare full of uncertainty. For good or for ill the fate of India happens to be 
inextricably bound up with the rate of England. No amount of casuistry or 
sophism with resounding appeals for seU-depondence can help us out of the 
position. India has at present the double burden of solving its own political and 
social problems and of bearing an honourable part in the world conflict and 
keeping itself safe from many younger and more progressive Imperialisms that are 
threatening it from all direction and whose ambitions are as wide ae the world 
itself. Already groaning under the yoke of foreign subjection India has to face 
the domestic problems of crass pover^ and disease, of inertia and mental bondage, 
of the barriere of caste and the over-widening gulf between different commuuitiee 
inhabiting this fair land which Nature nas helped so well but which man has 
served so ill. Its forced contact with the West cannot truthfully bo said to have 
been an unmixed evil. It has in certain respects been also a blessing in disguise. 
Notwithstanding India’s mental slavery to the West this connection has materially 
helped to bring about an Indian Renaissance and has created a tremendous urge 
towards freedom. India is now in reality seeking its soul, although for the 
moment the deeper questions of life which engaged its attention in the past seem 
to have been set aside, and it is much more occupied with problems of outer 
efficiency and of politics and economics. The pulls in different and often contrary 
directions, and the uncertainties and struggles of the present with their unavoidable 
eompromisee, inconsistencies and hypocrisies, mark the travail of future India. 

While orthodoxy is desperately in love with past that is never to return, our 
•o-oalled 'advanced’ reformers—whose impassionod writings and utterances are 
often an echo of the latest theories of Western faddists—solemnly ask us to look 
upon the past as a static ruin. The certainty of a new order dawning upon this 
world is constantly dinned into our ears, although no one is able to tell ns what 
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that neir order ia going to be like. There are ao many piopheta of a new order about 
and around ua. There ia the mighty Hitler proclaiming a new .order for Europe 
with the cO'Oiieratiou and aaeiatance of hia aatute friend Muaaolini. There la 
ambitioiia Japan eager to oatabliah a new order in Aaia, There ia the adf-com- 
placent Stalin who haa the aatiafaction of having already created a new heaven in 
at leaat a part of thia habitable glolm. In India aome of our _ dynamic leadera 
who have aeen the viaion of an indcacribabio now order are atrainiug ev^ nerve to 
prepare an apathetic and lethargic people for the emergency. In thia welter of 
competing ordera it would bo a bold peraon who could propheay. which particular 
brand of new order will actually fall to the lot of a ‘recipient’ people like ouraelvea. 

It aeema to be almoat taken for gran^ that the coming new order, being ^ 
lateat in aequenoe of time, will ncceaaariiy be more advanced and more conducive 
to human happiueaa. During the loat Great War we were conatantly told that that 
war waa to end war, that the accurity of the. ainaller Statea would be guaranteed 
and the principiea of freedom and aelf-determination for every nation firmly 
eatabliahed. With an amiable optiiniam it waa hoped that the hearts of men 
would be changed and purified, and the anfleringa experienced in the war would 
pave the way for a nobler civiliaatioii. Wo were alao aaaured then that we were 
living in timea when the progrcaa of ceiituriea waa being achieved in a few yeara. 
But what haa been our gloTioua record of progrcaa during the last twenty five 
years? A world torn between Democraoica—either Capitalist or Imperialiat—and 
dictatorahipa of either full-blooded or diaguised Imperialista, all armed with power* 
fill and deadly weapons ; a group of highly centralised States with their popnlationa 
reduced to obedient automata ; the smaller States paralysed with fear and losing 
their freedom overnight; men’s hearta hardened to cruelty and tyranny, and the 
foundations of European civilisation perilonaly ahaken. It does not require any 
extraordinary intelligence to foresee that the prcaeiit titanic upheaval is sure to 
result in some kind of rapid transformation, hut whether the proceas of the old 
order yielding place to the new will leave the world leas corrupt Uian what it ia 
to-day, ia a question which each of ua might well answer for himaell in the light 

of pag ex^nem«^^^ ^ ^ ^ cynical view of the world oventa, but I 

do beg of you to diatinguiah facts from theories and not to got lost in wishful 
thinking. The times undoubtedly require that we ahould no longer remain dormant 
and sleepy but must become alert, watciiful and active if we are not to disciplining 
ouraelvea to the arduous task of hard and independent thinking. It is diificnlt to 
break away from traditional habits of thouglit and mind, but it is no leas difficult 
to resist the pressure of current thoughts and the hypnotic effect of organised pro¬ 
paganda with its emotional apiieala, and of alogana and crowd auggestions which 
gather atreugth by reiietition. While we must think in terms of tomorrow and 
not of yesterday wo cannot altogetlier forget the past which has created certain 
definite conditions in the present amidst which we have to work for the future. 
We must cultivate the elasticity of mind which would keep us alive to new needs, 
but we have to be careful not to throw away into the dust heop the rich and 
accumulated experience of the past and treat it as mere putrid waste. Progress does 
not necessarily consist in the rejection of every thing old and in the blind accep¬ 
tance of ^0 latest tlieory which lacks the test of the expenencc. Amidst the whirl 
of change and Uio hectic restlessness of contemporary life Jet us not forget that 
there are certain fundamental verities which hold good for ail times, and it would 
indekl bo a fatal error if wo allowed any impairment of our devotion to them, 

India is now astir with the ideas of nationalism, freedom and democracy, and 
is moved by the noble asinration of attaining Swarai. It is therefore all the more 
necessary to understand their true significance, the proper i conditions of their 
attainment and the dangers in the path that must be avoided at all coats. 
Nationalism based on patriotism and love of one’s country is one of the noblest 
sentiments which governs human conduct, but it has to he kept within proper 
limits. Nationalism postulates a keen sense of honour and integrity, complete 
nureing of social evils which militate against decent living, and a voluntary subor¬ 
dination of individual inlerests to the larger interests of society. It calls for a 
bold and courageous stand against forces that work for internal disruption and 
divide class from class and community from community. It demands charity, 
tolerance and undeistandiiig, a capacity for adjustment and co-pperation, and an 
instinctive urge to stand ti^etber in face of common danger. There are, however, 
certain ugly developments of Nationalism against which wo must scrupulously 
gn^ ovnselves. By an irony of fate Nationalism to-day has divided the woila 
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and bai bMOme a fruUfal Boarce of war resulting in human slaughter. Nationalism 
has been exalted to the position of a deity and its devotees have developed a blatant 
egoism an^ a spirit of vulgar aggressiveness which creates a violent reaction in 
omer peoples who worship exclusively at other national shrines. Hatred and 
leriousy ate thus the ruling passions which govern international relations, and their 
bl^htening effect threatens to reduce our nobler human impulses to a desert d 
the soul. 

Love of Freedom is instinctive with human bmgs. Bacon was right in saying 
that eternal vigiIs|{oe was the price of liberty. Vigilance, be it remembered, is not 
merely to be exercised against external forces which may threaten national freedom, 
bnt it has to be ceaselessly exercised against internal forces silently working in the 
life of every individual and of the society. Love of liberty demands a keen 8ensi> 
tiveness for social justice and for right relations between men. lire atmosphere of 
freedom has to be all pervasive. It is the mind particularly that has to be set 
free. The vigour of a nation, its creative activity, its distinctive contribution to 
human eivilisation and its progress in knowledge, science and art depends upon the 
fredom of mind from the bondage of authority and the shackles of tradition. 
Then again, liberty is not license or absence of self-restraint. Without self-control 
you have anarchy, not freedom. To quote Mrs. Besant: ‘Liberty is a great celestial 
Goddess, strong, benefleent, and austere, and she can never descend upon a nation 
by the shouting of crowds, nor by arguments of unbridled passion, nor by the 
hatred of class against class. Liberty will never descend upon earth iti outer 
matters until she has first descended into the hearts of men, and until the higher 
spirit which is free has dominated tlie lower nature, the nature of passions and 

strong desires, and the will to hold for oneself and to tramtwl upon others.. 

Out of men and women who are free, strong, righteous, ruling their own nature 
and training to the noblest ends, of such only can you build up political fredom, 
which is the result of the individual, and not the outcome of the warring passions 
of men.’ 

In India we are all hoping to establish democracy. There is generally a pathetic 
belief held that a growth of literacy and a certain amount of training in the duties of 
citizenship is all that is required for the purpose. But it is necessary to grasp the 
fact that democracy can only successfully function under conditions whi^ have a 
definite moral and intellectual background. Integrity of character, a high sense of 
duty, a willingness to do public service are the essential pre-requisites of beneficent 
and progressive democracy which aims at the greatest good of the greatest number. 
It demands from every unit of society a tolerance of difference of opinion, a spirit 
of mutual give and take, a generous appreciation of criticism and a genuine desire 
to promote community of interests between different groups. There is no greater 
mistake than to look upon democracy as only a form of Government by the people 
at laKe, where votes are the deciding factor and where the will of the majority 
prevails. Emphasis has to be laid on the true spirit of democracy which alone 
ensures ordered progress. Democracy is as different from mob rule as sunlight 
from darkness. Nor does it mean rule by a caucus or High Command or through 
regimented public opinion. 

There is no better place than the University fur receiving proper training in 
the necessary qualities whjeh can make of Nationalism and Democrary a true 
success. In the most elastic period of your life it has been your privilege to live 
in an atmo^here of a fellowship of spirits born of friendly association with fellow 
students and a living intercourse between students and teachers. The freedom of 
inquiry encouraged in the University should help yon in resisting mass thinking. 
It is here that you got opportunities of developing true freedom through the way 
of discipline and of cultivaling a tempered judgment through a constant clash of 
mind with mind and testing of opinions. It is the University spirit of self- 
criticism which transforms the habit of mind and gives a largeness of view so 
necessary for intelligent citizenship in a democTatic society. In the academic world 
of the University you experience a community of cultural interests and learn the 
nnity^ of basic aims and ideas. It is in the social activities and the debating 
societies of the University that an understanding of life is fostered and a 
aympathetic outlook towards people’s beliefs and practices is derived from 
interchange of opinions and a recognition of the existence of points of view other 
than your own. 
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ia life and in the society bononrably and well. The true function of a University 
is to prepare the young to take their place in human society and to develop in 
them a perception (h the higher values of life. A sense of real values cannot 
however be taught but has to be discovered by every one for himself, and this 
MTSonal discovery requires a great deal of self>discipline. Hie training that yon 
have received will, I trust, help you to find out how to live and to be alt(%etBer 
occupied with merely utilitarian ends. You will, I earnestly pray, strive not only 
to make a living but even more to make a life. The acquisitive instincts of man 
do function as a spur to wordly activity, but unless they are asmlted and refined 
and directed to nobler ends they lead to moral retrogression and make a man 
self-centred, unscrupulous and mean. In selfishness lies the root cause of the 
troubles of the world. The individual problem is in truth tiie world problem. 
The spiritual values of life are the true sources of energy, and when the spiritual 
impulse weakens, growth and joy of life decline. Let us not therefore negleot 
the roots of life from which spring both personal happiness and the progress of 
mankind. We have to recognise that man with all his frailties possesses the 
supreme capacity for the Infinite. From a life of entirely selfish pursuits and of 
perpetual conflict based on feat we can, if we so choose, throw ourselves with joy 
in the tasks of daily life and assiduously work at bringing about an internal 
change in our nature by deliberately identifying ourselves with the larger life 
around ns. It is only through intent living and an increasing impersonality that 
we can release ourselves from the death trap of selfish attachment and gain the 
freedom of a rich and abundant life which draws its sustenance from the never 
failing stream of universal life. Only thus can man become a truly beneficent 
force of nature and realise his spiritual destiny. We are pilgrims in the 
boundless realm of eternity and have to play the part of explorers of the great 
intangibles of life with faith, courage and steadfastness, and in our march 
forward we have to work resolutely and with humility for an approach to that 
‘divine event’ to which humanity with its blnuderings and uisensate strife is 
slowly but surely moving. 



The Annamalai University Convocation 

sir Lionel Leaeb’e Address 

The following is the Oonvocation Address by the bon’ble Sir Lionel Leach, rt.. 
Chief Justice, Madras High Court at Uie Annual Couvoeatiou of the Annamalai 
University held on Saturday, the 16Ui November, 1940 

When His Excellency the Chancellor invited me to deliver the Convocation 
Address this year I accepted readily and for two reasons. In the first place, I 
was conscious of the honour which the invitation implied, and in the second place, 
I realized that it would provide a fitting opportunity to draw attention to the 
serious problem which has arisen as the result of the overcrowding in the legal 
profession. The problem concerns tbo whole Province, but it has particular concern 
for its Universities, as they supply most of the candidates for the profession, and 
no doubt some of you who have graduated today will be contemplating the law 
as a career. 

I am aware that the problem is not confined to India. It confronts many 
important parts of the British Empire. For instance it has been the subjeot of 
great concern in Canada. Writing in “The Canadian Bar Beview” in the 

Dean of the Law Faculty of the University of Saskatchewan stated that the 
information available, though very incomplete, indicated that fifty per cent of the 
lawyers of Canada could deal with all the legal work of the country and then they 
would not be overworked, but would still have suflicient leisure time for “bridge, 
^olf and other gentlemanly diversions.” The problem is certsinly no less acute 
in India. In fact, the indications are that it is more acute and this Presidency 
provides no exception to the position in other parts of India. In this Presidency 
there are 8,51G legal practitioners. This figure is based on the number of the 
names of advocates on the rolls of the High Court at the end of September of this 
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xetit and the published figures relating to attorneys of the High Court and first 
and second grade pleaders for 1939. The figure of 8,516 is made up of 4,380 
advocates, B,7m first grade pleaders, 334 second grade pleaders and 68 attorneys of 
the High Court, As you are no doubt aware, no more pleaders are being admitted. 
The admission of second grade pleaders ceased in 1910 and the admission of first 
grade pleaders in 1934. In the fulness of time there will be no pleaders, hut this 
will not mean a lessening of the congestion, if the position remains otherwise 
unchanged. It will only mean that pleaders will be replaced by advocates. The 
wider and better ^uention which an advocate has received is all to the good, but 
mu^ more than mat is needed. Information is not available to enable one to say 
with any degree of accuracy how many of the lawyers of this Province are earning 
a livelihood, but it may safely be taken that very many are not in this happy 
position, and never will be. 

For the well being of any civilized state capable lawyers are essential, quite 
apart from the help they attbtd to the Courts in the administration of instiee. 
Lawyers play^ a great part in the building up of the constitution of Great 
Britain and are playing a great part in its maintenance. Lawyers have likewise 
taken and are taking a groat part in the political life of India, and while India is 
in the process of evolving a constitution which will be suitable for this great 
country a constant supply ot capable lawyers is all the more essential. But the 
high standard which is called for cannot be achieved if the present unsatisfactory 
state of affaire in the legal profession is allowed to continue. Idleness is detrimental 
to a community just as it is detrimental to the individual. The traditions of the 
legal profession are of the highest, but in tiie very nature of things the standards 
cannot be maintain^ when it is a matter of scrambling for existence. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The standards set by the legal profession in Madras 
are the same standards as are set in Great Britain, and the Bar Council and other 
legal associations are endeavouring to maintain these standards ; but no good, only 
harm, would result in closing one’s eyes to the fact that they are far from being 
maintained throughout the profession. Touting for work and the fostering of 
speculative and unnecessary litigation are two of Uie evils which are very notice* 
able today and the misappropriation of a client’s money is not an infrequent 
occurrence. These evils arise largely from the unhealthy state of affairs caused 
by the overcrowding of the profession. “He that is busy is tempted by one devil ; 
be that is idle by a legion,’* Just as a healthy legal profession can be of immense 
service to the state, an unhealthy one can do untold harm, and untold harm will 
result if matters are allowed to drift. They must not be allowed to drift and the 
Mpin has come to consider serioasly what remedial measures are called for. 

The stopping of enrolments for a period of years would, at first sight, appear 
to be an easy solution. This would no doubt succeed in the course of time in 
reducing the congestion which is now so manifest, but a little reflection is sufficient 
to convince one tbat Uie remedy would be worse than the disease. In the first 
place, it would mean tlie closing of the Law College of the Madras University and 
incidentally the destruction of a very efficient school of law. An institution such 
as the Law College is not made u a day. If it were closed for a period of years 
it would moan tbat when re*opencd it would be very inferior in character and it 
would t ake years to regain its former position. Tliat is the first objection, and it 
is obviously a weighty one. Another serious objection is tbat the closing of the 
Lew College until retirements and deaths have thinned the ranks of the profession 
sufficiently would mean that there would bo a great gap between those who were 
enrolled as advocates before the closing of the Law College and those who were 
enrolled after the reopening. Real knowledge of law end its application are only 
acquired by practice and the new comers would be a very long way behind, 'ihe 
gulf separating Uie old from the new would not be bridged until the new members 
of toe profession had bad years of experience. Other objections to the closing of 
toe Law College could be stated, but the two reasons which I have given are 
sufficient to indicate tbat it is not a practical proposal. 

Would a restricUon on enrolments, instead of stopping them altogether, meet 
toe situation ? If the recruitment to the Bar were confined merely to those who 
have pass^ Uirough the Law College it might be possible—I do not say advisable 
—to direct that only a certain unmber of graduates should be enrolled as advocates 
and that the right to enrolment should depend on the order of merit disclosed in 
toe final examination. For the years 1929 to 1939 inclusive, the number of 
graduates in law who were enrolled as advocates averaged 208 per annum. It could 
be stdd that fox ten years not more than fifty advocates should be enrolled in any 
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one year. Bat here also there are real difBcuUies. In the first place the rnlea 
provide that a barrister of Ent^Iand or Ireland or a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland may bo admitted as an advocate of ^e High Oourt. An 
advocate who has been enrolled by another Indian High Court may also apply for 
enrolment in Madras, jnst as an advocate enrolled by the Madras High Ctourt may 
apply for enrolment in another Provinca It would not be possible to assess the 
relative merits of such candidates without having a special examination at which 
all candidates would have to sit and the present system of reciprocity would come 
to an end. Instead of there being an Indian Bar there would be merely Provincial 
Bars, Moreover, ability to gain marks in an examination is not a sure indication 
of professional ability. Other attributes are essential to snccess at the Bar and 
therefore it certainly would not follow that in allowing the first fifty in the 
examination list to bo enrolled to the exclusion of all others, the best men would 
be selected. For these reasons I consider diat this is also not a practical solution. 
The restriction on numbers by increasing the I^aw College fees and the fee payable 
on enrolment would bo even more objectionable, because this would mean the 
making of the legal profession into a close coriioralioii of tlie wealthy. Merit would 
play no part and those already in the profession would, 1 am sure, be unanimous 
in their opposition to such a course. 

As artificial means of restricting enrolments must be ruled ont, in what way 
can the position of the profession bo improved ? I think that it is oapablo of 
solution, but the process is hound to be a slow one and a great deal will depend 
on the attitude of the legal profession itself. In my opinion, the first step to a 
better state of afiiiirs is to im(irove the aystem of legal education. I am not 
Biiggeating that any of the subjects now taught are unnecessary but more subjects 
of direct practical value sliould be taught. The present system merely visualises 
the law student fulfilling tlie role of an advocate in Court. No thought whatever 
is given to the fact that there is need for legal practitioners in matters other Uian 
tliose wiiich have to be bronglit to Court and that the single agency system still 
requires persons wlio are qualified for tlio doing of solicitor’s work, lliis Province 
has adopted tlie single agency system and not tlie double agency system which has 
found favour in Calcutta and Bombay so far as the Original Sides of those High 
Courts are concerned, I had experience of tlie single agency system when practising 
at the Bar in Rangoon and I am convinced that it is the better system so far aa 
India is concerned. The litigant can go direct to the advocate who will oouduot 
his ease in Court without a solicitor standing between and tois suits Indian 
temperament. Moreover, I consider that it tends to reduce tlie costs of litigation 
considerably without any real loss of efiicicney in the majority of cases. All those 
who adopt the law as tlieir means of livelihood are not temperamentally fitted or 
possess those faculties which are necessary for success in the conduct of cases in 
Court, but they may possess the qualifications for success as lawyers 
outside Court. 

Most of the advocates enrolled by the Madras High Court are persons who 
have taken a degree at one of the Universities of the Province and then graduated 
in law from the lyaw College in Madras. ITie Law College coarse covers much 
ground, but there arc no lectures on subjects which are of primary importance to 
what may be called the soUcitot’s side of the piofcBsion, such as conveyancing, the 
drafting of legal documents genemliy ana company law. No blame is to be 
attached to the Law College for this. Tlie course prescribed is only one of two 
years and tliere is not time to fit in more. It is true that after a person has 
graduated from the Iaw College he is required by the rules of the Bar Council to 
Btndy BB a pupil in chambers of an advocate practising in tbe High Court or in one 
of the district centres specified, for a period of twelve months and muafc pass the 
examination prescribed by the Bar Council. It is also the case that the Bar 
Council arranges for lectures in certain subjects more particularly concerned with 
practice, but here again it is the pupil who ie going to fulfil tbo role of advocate, 
not that of solicitor who is catered for. From beginning to cud tbe solicitor side 
of the profession is neglected. The fact that this Province has adopted tbe single 
agency svstem and all practitioners are called advocates, apart from tbe pleaders 
now in the profession and the few practitioners who are classified as High Court 
attornevs, does not mean that a practitioner akin to a solicitor is not required. I 
think that he is very muoh required, but if be is to be of any real service he must 
be pr^rly trained and tbe training must begin early. 

The Bubjeots which the Ijsw College now prescribes for its degree are Aaae nt l el 
eabjects from the point of view of the law etudents in India, whether he 
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intends to practise in or out of Court. Therefore these subjects should not be 
out down for ^e purpose of proridtng time for lectures on other subjects. 
To do so would merely bo to cure one defect and cause another. It means 
that the Law College course wilt hare to be extended or the Bar Council 
will have to arrange for the deficiency to be made up. I do not propose to 
embark upon a discussion whether the supplementing of the course of studies 
in law should be left to the Law College or to the Bar Council, although if it 
were to be left to the Law College it is obvious that its course would have 
to be one of threw years, and this would involve the question whether reading in 
chambexs and post graduate studies could be insisted upon as well, because 
if insisted upon it would take a candidate for the legal profession six years 
to obtmn enrolment, two years for the arts or science degree, three years 
for the law degree and one year for the graduate coarse prescribe by the Bar 
Council. 8o long as the deficiency is made up, it matters not whether the agency 
is the Lew College or the Bar Council. It has been suggested that the Bar 
Council should fulfil the role of the Council of Jjegal liducation in England and 
that legal Question so far os the profession is concerned should be in its hands. 
If ^e intention is to divorce legal education in India in the practitioner’s sense 
entirely from the Universities I think it would be a retrograde move. Ail that is 
required is co-operntion and with co-operation there will be no difficulty in 
effectively supplementing the course of studies in order to ensure proper training 
for both branches of the profession. , , . 

To prevent misconception I wish to make it clear that in advocating a broader 
and mote practical course of studies 1 am not suggesting that the profession should 
be split up and that an advocate should be put to election whether ho is going to 
fulfil the role of barrister or confine himself to conveyancing, drafting and other 
kinds of legal work which are usually associated with the solicitor. As we have 
the single agency system the practitioner must be free to act in either capacity, but 
fit him for the work which ho intends to do. It may not be possible for a student 
to take all the subjects, but ha could be allowed a choice, and his choice would be 
made in acoo^ance with the role which he intended to fulfil. NeiUier do I 
suggest that by broadening the course of studios you will stop persons wandering 
aimlessly into the profession, but it will indicate to candidates that 
they need not all crowd into Court, and that Uiere is work for tliem outside. As 
this Province develops commercially the greater will become the need for the 
lawyer who is skilled in drafting, has a knowledge of commercial law and can be 
relied upon to give sound advice on matters unconnected with litigation. 

In urging that the system of i^al education should pay more attention to 
the non-litigious side of the profession I am supported by the opinion of that 
great lawyer and judge, Sir Basbyam Ayyangar. In a recent conversation with 
a leading member of the Madras Bar 1 discussed this matter and gave him my 
views. The next day be sent me a copy of the address which Sir Bashyam 
Ayyangar delivered at the Convocation of the Madras University in 1893 in the 
course of which Sir Bashyam Ayyangar said 

"As to the annual acoessions to the Bar, it is no wonder that it should 
attraot so many, year after year. This is so in all civilized countries. With 
greater attention on your part to the work of a aolicitor, I anticipate that, ere long, 
there will be a large opening to the legal profession ; that the enormoua conveyan¬ 
cing work in the counts will be entrasted to it; and that the landed aristooracy 
and important families and companies will have standing vakils for advising them. 
Inst^ of the legal profession being resorted to in India, as it oow generally is, 
for the conduct of litigation, it will then be also empIo;^ed in the more genial 
and useful, and on the whole not the less remunerative, work of preventing 
litigation.” 

If only these words had been fully appreciated and acted upon the legal 
profession would have been In a very mUoh happier position today, and would be 
nr more efficient. The lack of instruction in conveyancing and drafting of legal 
laments is often reflected in Indian statutes. I do not suggest that the English 
are always perfect in this respect, but speaking generally they cause nothing 
like the trouble which the Indian statutes give. Bad drafting of atatutes is a 
fruitful source of litigation in this country. lAtigatlon should always be avoided 
if U ia possible and better draftsmen will do much in this very desirable 
Erection, Wt to iwve better draftsmen we muet make provision for proper 
training. 
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* 1 . passing oa to examine how the profession ean best help in solying 

tno problem I would like to emphasise that this Province is fortunate in having 
the Law College which it has, and tiio Universities outside Madras are to be 
congratulated on not having attempto<l to found law schools of their own, but 
on having devoted instead their attention to other branches of learning 
which are equally essential for the well being of the state. When this 
Province possesses such a school of law as it has in the Madras Law 
College it would only be adding to the gravity of the problem now under discussion 
for other Universities to found schools of law. A school of law situated outside 
Madras would not have the same facilities as one in Madras, where the help and 
guidance of the Judges of the High Court and of the leaders of the legal profession 
^ always immoliately at hand, to say notliing of the greater library fAcii it j ^y, 
For the time being at any rate the teaching of law is best where it is and for 
many years to come Madras will be well able to 8U)>nly the needs of the Province. 
Your University fully realizes that the cause of education can best be served in 
other directions, as is shown by the proposals which have been made to create a 
department of oil technology and to carry out a colonization scheme. 

Now what arc the steps which the profession itself can take towards a 
healthier state of affairs and the creation in the public mind of a greater feeling of 
coiiiidence in its ability and integrity ? In the first place, the profession must 
ensure that the high standard of professional conduct which is demanded is 
maintained throughout the profession. In the past there has been a tendency to 
pass over grave faults as If tlicy were of little account. I am aware of the un¬ 
warranted vindictiveness which is often displayed by the unsuccessful litigant 
towards the advocate who has conducted his case. Every year the High Court 
receives many complaints of professional misconduct. Borne are well founded, 
others are not. Of those which arc not well founded some can be plac^ in the 
category of blackmail, but the outrageous conduct of clients in some cases 
shottld not prevent Uio profession from adopting the severest attitude when a 
member of the profession behaves in a mnunoc which brings discredit to the 
profession. The impoctance of this cannot bo over-emphasized. 

The profession itself should insist on all advocates maintaining accounts 
and keeping their clients’ moneys cntiroly apart from Uicir own, Pleaders are 
required by law to keep accounts and the Bar Council enjoins advocates to do so, 
but the professional misconduct cases which come before the High Oourt show 
that accounts are often not kept and when kept are often so badly kept as to be 
of no use at all. An advocate should keep a diary in which he should enter the 
subject matter of every interview which he has with a client. It must be re¬ 
membered that with the single agency system the advocate is not ocenpying 
exactly the same {'osilion as a barrister in England, He comes directly in contact 
with his client and for his own sake and his client’s sake be should take these 
safeguards. If this were done the charges of professional misconduct would be 
fewer ; and charges of a blackmailing nature would disappear altc^ether, as it 
would be found that they would have no clmnco of success. It is essential to 
inspire confidence in tlie public mind and the one sure way of doing this is to 
convince the public that the profession itself insists on all possible safeguards 
being taken, not merely talked of, and tliat departures from the path of professional 
rectitude are serious matters and will bo so regarded by the profession. Funisbmeut 
for professional misconduct rests with the Court, not with the profession, hut the 
profession can within itself do far more in this direction than the Court can do 
in the exercise of its power of striking off the roll of advocates the name of a 
person who has been found guilty of professionai misconduct, I regret to have 
to say it, but esprit de corps is not so widely marked as it should be. I do not 
say that the same spirit of zealous regard for the honour of the profession is 
not to be found in India as it is found in England. I know that it is, but it 
does not permeate the whole profession as it should. 

As we have the single agency system, and as I have indicated I tiiink we are 
to be congratulated on that, what 1 would like to seo encouraged is the formation 
of partnerships, partnerships in which some of the members would be 
responsible for the work done by solicitors in England and others who would 
devote themselves to conducting cases in Court, A partnership of this character 
has worked very well in Burma, as I know from experience, and if the idea were 
developed in the Madras Presidency it would go a long way to solve the prcfiilem 
now under discussion. I am not suggesting that lepl partnerships should be put 
on a commercial basis in that it would be possible for an advocate to buy a share 
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in the practice of a firm. The t^rtnerehip r^hich I have in mind ia a partnership 
whore an advocate puts nothing in when he joins it and takes nothing out when 
he leaves it. Snch a partnership roust necessarily be somewhat autooratio in its 
character. The senior partner must be in a position to choose bis associates and 
his word must be law within the partnership. A partnership on this basis may 
not be feasible outside the legal profession, but within a profession which exists 
lor the purpose of regulating rights between man and man there should be the 
mentality to make it a success. Again speaking from experience I know there 
exists that meutaUty. 8uoh a partnership would be able to cope with all classes 
of legal work and the young man of promise would bo sought after. He would 
grow up with the firm and in carrying out tlie duties allotted to him be would be 
content to wait until bis turn came to fill the chair of the senior partner. 

The senior members of the liar can do very much to improve the lot of the 
junior Bar by refusing to accept briefs which according to the fitness of things 
should go to the younger members of the profession. For instance, interlocutory 
applications unless of great importance should, as a matter of course, be left to 
the junior Bar. I am aware that oven in a small matter a lay client may insist 
on taking in a seiiioc member of tlio Bar, but when this liappens the senior can 
insist on having a junior briefed with him. Of course, where an iiiclusive fee has 
been taken for the whole case the employment of a junior to do tlie interlocutory 
work and to assist generally cannot be insisied upon, bnt when the case is of 
importance and it is not a matter of taking into consideration the poverty of a 
client a senior should stipulate for the paid assistance of a junior. It would help 
towards the efficient conduct of the case. The Court has the power to certify for 
two counsel and docs not hesitate to do so in a proper case. I am now touching 
on a matter in which it would bo difficult to lay down any hard and fast rule, 
but it is obvious that the leaders of the Bar are here in a position to give direct 
help to the juniors of the profession and many of them do so, bnt there is still 
scope for more help In this direction, llie alternative is to divide the Bar into 
aeniors and juniors, “silks’* and “stuff gownsmen’’, which would mean that 
ordinarily a senior would liave to have a junior briefed with him. This coiirso has 
been often advocated and 1 am aware that it is a controversial subject, but the 
last word has not yet been said. 

The problem is certainly not easy of solution and I do not go so far as to 
say that tne placing of the legal education in this Province on a proper bssis and 
the receipt of Iho help which the profession itself is able )o give will solve the 
problem fully, but I am convinced that the position of the legal profession will be 
a far belter one and there will bo the corresponding benefit to the state. Nor do 
I pretend to have covered the whole ground in suggesting what I have. 
I know that 1 have not, but I hope that I have given some food for 
thought. 

In conclnsion I wish to address a few words directly to the graduates of the 
year. Those of you who intend to proceed hence to the J^w College and to adopt 
the legal profession as your vocation will enter upon your legal careera before 
times have changed for the better, but to those of you who are fully determined to 
adopt the profession of law and have the will, the character and the ability to 
ancceed, anccess will come, inspite of the overcrowding. All those who apply to the 
Madras High Court for enrolment ace seen by mo in my Chambers before 
enrolment takes place. I frequently point out to the candidates the difficaltics 
which lie before them, but as I say to them, as I say to you today, there is always 
room for good men at the top, and crowded and difficult though the path is, the 
summit is still attainable, and I trust that all of you who decide to sot out upon 
this adventurous career will reach the summit. To those of you who intend to 
enter upon other walks of life I wish the same measure of success. 'Ibe l%al 
profession is not the only profession which is over-crowded, although perhaps other 
professions are not overcrowded to the same extent. Success can bo attained in any 
walk of life, provided that he who seeks it is able to apply himself wholeheartedly 
to his work and allow no consideration to draw him away from the line of 
rectitude. Today is a great day in your lives, bnt I trust that there will be even 
greater days to come. That will depend largely on the way you apply the 
knowledge which you have gained here. India baa great need for men of education. 
At no time in her history did she need them more, and I pray that you will all 
play your parts nobly and bring credit to youc University. 
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Tut, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, i.o.s. 

The year laiO has been for the University and its Coileges a year of quiet 

University Amendment Act 
of 1939 and I take this opportunity of acknowledging the loyal and generous 
way in which the members of the stairs of the University and of the Colleges 
have accepted the impUcattons of the new Act end have carried out the deci¬ 
sions of those to whom the res|)onsibitity for defining the poiicy of the 
University and of its constituent Ooileges is now entrusied. The Council of 
the University which has now a large ‘elective and non-ollicial element has ali-eady 
begun to discharge its functions with a broad and progressive outlook and with 
boldness and a determination to make the University a truly national one. 
The Senate, largely composed of the I’rofessors of the University and selected 
lecturers and Assistant Lecturers, has in its turn responded generously to the 
aims of the University Council. Among other innovations Uie Senate has framed 
regulations whereby school teachers have been made eligible under certain 
conditions to appear for the Intermediate and Pass Degree examinations in Arts 
without attendance at College courses. This is a first and important step in 
giving effect to the aim of Section 15 (30) (p) of the amended University Act 
under which the Senate now has power to make regulations for tlie admission 
of non-collegiate students to University examinations. 'ITie question of extending 
the privilege under suitable safeguards and conditions to those who are not school 
teachers but who nevertheless desire to be made eligible for appearance at University 
examinations without being able to avail themselves of the opportunity of under¬ 
going courses of study at the various Colleges will doubtless receive iu due 
course tlie attention of the Senate, this being a matter which requires consider¬ 
able organization. The Kxecutivo Committee of the University Council and the 
Standing Committee of tlve Senate have accepted iu principle tiie proposal that 
the University sliould hold its own roatriculation examination imposing its own 
standard and that the actual Pasa Degree course should be one of only three 
years’ duration. Another important proposal which has been accepted by the 
University authorities iu principle is that following the practice of British Univer¬ 
sities, examinations should be arranged ou what is known ns tbe compartmeutal 
method. This involves a radical change of system and not only the examinations 
but also the courses of study at the several Coltegea will have to be reorganized 
The detailed arrangements to give effect to tiieso innovations which have been 
accepted in principle give rise to a number of ndroinistrative problems which we 
may confidently leave to the tfeiiato and its Standing Committee and the College 
Governing Bodies for a satisfactory solution. ^ 

2. 'llie University recently lost by retirement the services of Professor I* G. 
Owen, i,E,S. Ho was Professor of Mathematics since the iustituUon of the 
University on tbe Ist December 1020. He took a profound interest in tbe welfare 
of the University and in his students and no College at this University has ever 
had a more competent teacher or a aaya who has been held iu greater respect 
and affection by his pupils. The University Council lost on the 14th March 1^0 
the services of the Reverend George D. Josif by his death. He was the Field 
Secretary of the American Baptist Mission iu Burma and represented the schools 
of this Mission on the University Council since its reconstitution on the let 
August 1939. I have also to mention with great regret the dcaA of Sir Beniamin 
Herbert Heald on the 4th April 1940. He was Vice-Chancellor of the Rangoon 
University from 1927 to 1932 and tendered eminent service to it in that 
capacity. 

3. An innovation likely to be fraught with great consequences in future 
was made early in the current academic year. I refer to the b^inuing now 
made by the University and by University College and Judson College to teach 
selected subjects through the medium of Burmese. Burmese lectures on History are 
now being provided by the University for first year Intermediate students and Bor- 
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mese leotnres on Pali are now being provided for the aame grade of students by the 
two Colleges I have mentioned. Attendance at these classes is on a voluntary oasis 
and there tfn alternative classes in the same subjects taught in English. Though ^is 
new departure is on an experimental basis, 1 can see no reason why the experiment 
idionld fail. The difficulty lies in the want of sufficient and suitable text books in 
our own language but the demand which is now bdng occasioned must in course 
of time create its own supply. Other Oriental countries have experienced and 
overcome ^e same difficulty, notaldy in Japan where there now exist text books in 
the language of the country in all branches of modern science, and Thailand, our 
close neighbour, has, I understand, progressed a great deal in the same direction. 
The eventual result of the innovation, if it is accompanied by adequate steps for the 
tnmslation into or the creation of books in Burmese in all branches of arts and 
science, will be to turn this University into a real Burmese University and to 
adapt our language already so rich in poetical and descriptive vocabulary to the 
needs of arts and science. To the richness and poetry of our mother tongue will 
be added the comparatively modern virtues of precision and concision, the two 
essential attributes of scientifio language, 

4. Many Barmans like myself who received their higher education through 

the medium of the noble language of England will view the shadow of this coming 
change with mixed feelings. Wo owe much to the language of Ohaucer ana 
Shakespeare as it opened to us the doors of European thought and culture. Europe 
inherited ihe culture and civitixation of ancient Greece and ancient Rome and 
added much to these in the centuries that came after and it is a great privilege 
for an Oriental to know a modern Western language well enough to share in the 
rich heritage of the culture and literature of Europe. To take it second 

hand Oiough such translations may be in onr own language is to lose 

a great deal of that heritage and eiteakiitg for myself I thinlc that to ba 

able to read and understand Shafcesp^ro in his own language is sufficient 

recompense for the trouble of learning English wdl in the same way as to be 
able to read and underatand U Ponnya would 1 fancy be a rich reward for a 
person born in another country to learn Burmese. I trust that when the process of 
making Burmese tite medium of instruction at the Colleges is completed after 
an ad^uato transition period, English will be constituted a compulsory subject 
for (he intermediate and Pass D«^ree examinations. Translations take time and 
it ia easeutial, partionlarly for those who will enter the scientific professions, that 
our graduates aliould be provided with the mMina of reading in English after 
they have entered their professions the latest developments in the West in 
scientific research. 

5. 1 welcome the undergraduate present here to-day and venture to take 
this opportunity of offering some words of advice. You will recollect that a few 
mouths ago a certain exuberance of spirit displayed by a number of University 
students during an excursion to a town in the Delta became the occasions for 
strong criticisma in the Ihress of the behaviour of University students. I am 
aatisned myaelf that the criticisms (hen made were based on exaggerated accounts 
of what took place but neverthelesa the incident will have forcM on your atten¬ 
tion the necessity of practising the virtue of restraint. As representstives of the 
University and of your respective Colleges you hold the honour of these institotions 
in your bands. Tlie public rightly expect much from the members of the only 
Universi^ in this country and it is up to you to abow that you learn here among 
other valuable ^inga good behaviour and courtesy. Tbe Buimeae people are in 
imticiilar critical of tbe ayatero of co-education which exists at tlie Ooilegea. 
Co-edncation as a definite raucational method is of recent origin. The constitution 
of society in early ages with war and religion aa the dhief ■ occupation and 
intereats confined education to men and boys. She idea that women and girla 
are alao entitled to education is comparatively recent, and since established 
institutione for education were until recenty confined to young men and boys, 
reaaona od economy dictated the admission of young women and girls to educational 
institutions previously designed for mates. The advantage or otherwise of co- 
education is still a matter of strong controversy even in Western countries. The 
Burmeae people are rightly conaervative in regard to their social usages and 
enstoma and tbe idea of co-education ia contrarv to their wiabea and eentiroenta. 
There are undoubted advantages in co-edncation out speaking for (he large majority 
ot Barmans 1 tiiink it wrong that our University should carry on a ayatem which 
ia oppo^ to Burmese social ideas which impose considerable restraint ‘ on social 
intacourae between men and women. 1 would therefore propose for the consi- 
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deration of tbe Council and the Senate the poesibili^ of eetabliahing an Arts 
and Science College to be confined to young ladlea Such a step would I know be 
welcomed by most parents of our young women and cause a great and desirable 
increase in the number of girl matriculates to our University. Meanwhile my 
advice to the young'Burmese students of boih sexes is to still the voice of public 
criticism by maintaiiiiug in their mutual relationship at College the courtesy, 
decorum and restraint which are taught in all respectable Burmese homes. I am 
Bure that most of you already practice this high standard of behaviour. To a 
few that have been led astray by false standards of soidal fteedom let roe say 
that respect and chivalry towards women characterise civilized man and that few 
proverbs in tbe Burmese language have greater meaning and significance than 
meintna do aindape shtoe pe lo maya, which freely rendered into English is that 
a woman’s greatest ]X)ssessiou is her modesty. 

6. I now turn to the new graduates on whom it was my privilege a few 
moments ago to confer degrees. I would remind you that Uiongh you may have 
left the precincts of tlie University and the Colleges you as graduates and past 
students remain representalivcs of these institutions and that the best way of 
showing your gratitude to the iuslitutions which have equipped yon for tbe several 
professions which you have chosen is to maintain their tame and good repute 
by faultless behaviour and the blameless practice of your professions. I ezuort 
you to conduct yourself snilably unto the )K>siiion to which, by the degree con¬ 
ferred on you, you have to-day attained. 

7. You have won the battle of Uie examinations and my best wishes go 
to you in the battle of life in which you will now bo engagra. I would like to 
take this opportunity of drawing the attention of all graduates of this University, 
past and present, of military ^e to the opportunities which are now open to 
men bom in this country for service in the armed forces of the Crown. The 
Burmese races have a long history of martial prowess. In 1&24, scarcely more 
than a hundred years ago, we governed an empire stretching from the Brahma¬ 
putra to the Mekong and in the past our hero kings led Burmese armies to victory 
in many hardfought battles. The fortunes of war evcntuolly laid us low but we 
fell to no ignoble foe and wo arc now an important part, of greater empire well on 
the way to take our due place in it as a fully self-governing Dominion. Tbe 
empire is now engaged in the greatest of all wars in history and for no less a 
cause than tbe freedom and liberty of the world. Many past students of this 
University have already given a lead to other young men of this country by 
offering their services for the war and some have already earned tbe great honour 
of holding the King’s Commission not only in the Army but also in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve and the Auxiliary Air Force. Make haste lest you be 
too late to take your places in the armed forces of the empire iu tbe march to 
victory, a victory which will relight the lamps of Europe and save Burma and the 
rest of the world from tbe menace of naked force. In following ttiis path of 
duty you will be helping to restore the ancient martial fame and glory of the 
Bniroese nation. 

8. Tbe gift of truth, we often say in Burma, is the best of all gifts. I^et 
me therefore before I close offer to tlie new graduates a troth from that section 
of the Buddhist scriptures known as the Bamyutta Nikaya. It is recorded there 
that the road to victory is fourfold and that it consists of sacca, dama, dhiti and 
eaga, meaning truth and lovalty, self-control, resolution and sacrifice, lender well 
on thie terse formula of Buadba ; yon will find in it the way to victory whatever 
may be tlie nature of tbe battle you are fighting, even if it be your final battle 
agarnst self, and indeed it was primarily for that battle that Buddha propound^ 
bis formula. Practice the four virtues I have named. On the eve of your entiy 
into the world at large I can give you no better gift than the way to victory in ail 
your worthy undertakings. 


The Agra University Convocation 

SJ. Syamaprasad Mookeriee’t Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Si. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee at the Annual Convocation of the University td Agra held 
on Saturday, the 28rd. November, 1940 
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I deem U a great honour to be invited to deliver the Convocation Address of 
your University. It is true your University ranks as one of the yonnpor seats of 
learning in this country. Yet one cannot overlook the peculiar^ circumstances 
leading to your foundation which brought within your jurisdiction many 
institutions that have for a long number of years _ ste^ily contributed their share 
to the cause of educational progress. If your University has known only thirteen 
summers, its habitation in tliis historic city of Agra, whose ancient and mediaeval 
associations are indeed unforgettable, gives you a dignity and a prominence which 
have a value all their own. Ilio sacred river whjch glides past the battlements of 
yonr city carries our memory back to tlie heroic age of India, to the days of the 
Mahabharata and even to that of the Eig'Veda itself. The ancient castle of the 
city figured in the Qaaidaa of the Ghaznavid period. The noble town which grew 
round it . flourished under the fostering care of the greatest of the Great Mofmls 
who founded the famous fort of cut red stone, the like of which those who had 
travelled over the world in the days of his son, could not point out. But it was 
Idt to his famous grandson to adorn the city with its brightest of ornaments—one 
of the seven wonders of the world—a crowning trihute in marble to India’s 
womanhood. The land round the Ta) was also the birthplace of Faizi and Abut 
f^azl. For years it was the residence of Tansen and the resting place of many an 
eminent personage of the Mogul Period. A University founded in a city with 
such noble associations has a responsibility to the Motherland which need 
no emphasis. , . . . , . ... 

The Inst twenty years have witnessed the creation of several unitary teaching 
and residential Universities in dificreut parts of India and admirable work is being 
done in many of them to advance the cause of higher education and research. 
The main feature of your University must, however, continue to bo of the 
affiliating typo, and while the colleges should be encouraged to carry on 
undergr^uate teaching work in the various faculties, I would earnestly plead that 
yon should organise in full co*oi)eration with one another important schemes of 
original research consistent with the requirements of your province. They should 
embrace each of the great fleids of human thought and achievement. It should be 
possible to develop the scheme in such a manner as to avoid duplication of work 
and permit a fair distribution of subjects in accordance with the conditions and 
circumstances of your institutions. 1 am well aware that such a scheme will need 
for its materialisation very largo resources in the way of apparatus, libraries, 
laboratories and museums, which ate all indispensable to modern higher education 
as elaborate costly machines are to modern industry. As higher education in every 
part of the civilised world is financed generously, if not lavishly, by the State, 
you must appeal to Government for increase grants to enable yon to discharge 
your main function. It is my firm conviction that, with _ the resources of the 
afliliat^ colleges properly organised and stimulated, your University can secure 
the assistance of the instructing stafT and scbolars who would be willing to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the sacred cause of advaacement of t^ bounds of 
knowledge. 

Universities in British India owed their foundation mainly to a desire on the 
part of the authorities to secure the loyal services of administrators and 
service-holders who could keep going the complex machinery of a bureaucratic 
Government in an orderly and oracient manner. There was also the idea of 
spreading in a conquered territory, through the agency of the Univeroities, a 
system of Western education which in those days of benevolent despotism^ was 
regarded by the rulers as a path of duty and the sure means of elevating India to 
what they thought to be a higher standard of life. UniversitiM were not established 
as seats of learning nor was education attempted to be organised for the highest 
development of Indian culture and civilization. Nearly half a centnry^aftcr tlio 
establishment of the first University in India, the idcai of a teaching University 
where scholars might meet for the dissemination and advancement of knowledge 
was first formulated. But the general sysem of education was not even then 
closely linked up with those essential problems which called for early fulfilment, 
so that India might reach her destiny through education and regain her supremacy 
in the domain of culture and enlightenment as also in the social, economic and 
political spheres of activity. 

While I shall be the last person to minimise the value and importance of 
the work which Indian Universities have done to advance educational progress in 
this country, to spread wholesome ideas among the people, to widen the outlook of 
millions of men, to instil in their minds fundamental ideas of progress and liberty, 
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and to rouse the national consciousness of the citizens, I shall yet say that the 
time has come when a re-orientation of University education is urgently cailed for 
in order to suit the changing conditions of our country. Our Uiuversities should 
no longer continne to be regarded prinaipaily as training grounds for the professions 
and services. The professions are overcrowded and recruitment to public services 
is now based on a variety of considerations where merit does not always play the 
most prominent part. 

The coljeges should provide at the base what has been known for generations 
as a sound liberal education that is catholic, expansive, free from narrowness and 
bigotory in ideas or doctrines, appropriate for a broad and enligliCened mind. That 
education should be imparted through the medium of our own languages. The 
acceptance of this principle may raise initial difffcultios but such difflculties have 
been overcome in tree countries and India must also face and surmount them. In 
Eire, the Irish language, once said to be nnsiiited to the needs of modern civilisa¬ 
tion, has been introduced with success. This is of fundamental value in the. true 
building up of national life. It is more than a mere means of communicating 
ideas : it is the expression of the national spirit. The othar day a vigorous attack 
was launched on the Nazi policy of attempting to destroy the language and litera¬ 
ture of some of the countries over which Hitler holds his sway to-day. The critic 
rightly expressed his abliorrence of what constitutes a death-blow to the culture 
of those countries. In India also, for more than a century, education imparted 
through the medium of n foreign language has unduly dominated its academic life 
and it has now produced a class of men who are unconscionsly so de-nationalised 
that any far-reacliing proposal for tho recognition of the Indian languages as the 
vehicle of teaching and examination up to tlie highest University stage is either 
ridiculed as imfiossible or branded as reactionary. But I plead earnestly for the 
acceptance of this fundamental principle not on account of any blind adherence to 
things that I claim as niy own but out of a firm conviction that the fullest de¬ 
velopment of the mind of a learner is itoasiblo only by the natural approach and 
also that by this process alone can dtcro be a great revival of the glory and rich¬ 
ness of the Indian languages. 

A problem that has presented difficulties in India but which to my mind is 
certainly avoidable relates to the recognition of different Indian languages 
by the Universities. In niy University, elaborate provisions have been in existence tor 
more than thirty years for the recognition of ail the important Indian languages. At 
the post-Matriuulation stage, a candidate coming from outside Bengal is encourag^ to 
offer bis own mother-tongue at bis examination. ImtHiTtant Indian languages other 
than Bengali have been included for the M. A. Examination also. At the 
Malricutation stage, non-Bengalees are not coropellod to accept Bengali as medium 
of their examination. Hindi, Urdu and Assamese are recognised as media along 
with Bengali and have been given the same importance as the language of the 
province itself. Others are allowed the option to offer English as their medium. 1 
do believe that the question of the study of imjmrtant Indian languages should 
not present any difficulty whatsoever In any Indian University, only if we remem¬ 
ber the cardinal point that, in whichever corner of the vast country we might 
reaide, we are bound to one another by lies of brotherhood and comradeship and 
in generally helping one another in the Held of education, we are but strengthening 
the foundation of that great Indian nationhood, the full attainment of which has 
been the dream of generations of Indians irrespective of caste, creed or community. 

While I plead for tho due recognition of our own languages, I recognise that 
English should remain a compulsory second-laugnage and that it should be taught 
to all, mainly for the piirixiBe of correct expression of ideas and assimilation of 
knowledge to be gathered from books written in that great language. Provision 
should also be made for the study of other important languages, boUi Eastern and 
Western. 

A thorough examination of the syllabuses and tho courses of study, not from 
the standpoint of any one individual subject but in the light of the requirements 
of the entire educational structure, is also called for. We are preset by our expert 
advisers, each speaking with unconcealed loyalty to his own special subject, to 
store the minds of our youths with knowledge. But what is sometimes forgotten 
is that the capacity of their minds is limited and knowledge that would be useless 
or superfluous in after-life must make room for that which is necessary and nsdul. 
Well did a distinguished sobolar once observe that wo shall not be able to apply 
our stock of knowledge with that readiness which tho exigencies of life demaua, 
if our mental store-house is like an ill-arranged lumber-room. 
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We have therefore to keep in mind the need for a liberal and naefnl education, 
on which will be raised the superstructure of such departments of study as will 
produce men and women trained in diverse branches of knowledj«e, theoretical and 
practical, which will make them fit persons in the service of the _ nation, ^e 
question has been and will be how far and how best we can combine education, 
that is, the brint'ing out of the faculties with instruction, that is, the imparting of 
valuable knowledge. If we can induce the right mood, achievement of the pur¬ 
pose will not bo difficult. Such University should adequately reflect the peculiar 
needs of the country and the area it specially serves and should produce men who 
will not add further to the waste of human materials but possess both knowledge 
and culture so as to be absorbed in worthy occupations. To put it differently, we 
can say that true educaliou should include the local idea, the national idea and the 
international idea, 

A problem that has recently agitated the minds of persons interests in 
education relates to the relationship of students with colleges and Universities. 
In our country, from time immemorial, the teacher and the student stood in the 
same relationship as did a father and his son. In modern days, the atmosphere 
ill educational institutions does not aiways lead to tho_ formation of a healthy 
social life between the teacher and the student. This is all the more conspicuous 
in non-rcsidential institutions whore opportunities for mutual contact are necessarily 
limited. The situation often becomes embarrassing to educational authorities when 
exciting political questions agitate the minds of students and directly influence 
their conduct within the colleges, although the authorities have no responsibility 
whatsoever for such situations or developments. My intimate association with the 
student community makes mo assert unhesitatingly that we should miss no 
opportunities of discussing with them all those problems that agitato their minds, 
even though they may have no direct connection with their academic work. This 
close association and frank exchange of ideas soon melt away feelings of shyness 
and aloofness from their minds, and whatever their ultimate view-point, it 
creates an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence whose value cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Unfortunate disturbances, such os strikes and noisy demonstrations, are be¬ 
coming a common feature in educational institutions and this tendency should 
be discouraged in the interest of all concerned. If the controversy relates to a 
matter affecting the internal lUfairs of an institution and cannot be amicably 
solved by the college itself, the final decision should be left to a roprosontativo 
University Hoard. I see no reason why the University Bcgulations should not 
make the decision of such a body binding on the parties concerned. I know this 
interference on the part of the University may not always be welcomed by all 
educational institutions. Out let me impress upon them that 1 would gladly accept, 
first and foremost, any satisfactory sointion by the college itself without interference 
from anybody else. If tills is not ixissible, I would ranch rather leave the decision 
in the hands of an impartial body of academic men than permit the disturbance 
to spread and be exploited by persons who may be least concerned with the 
welfare of the institution or of the students affected. 

As regards disturbances due to extraneous reasons, I would b% of the students 
not to make the educational institutions the fornm for expressing their disapproval 
of qnoitions of publio policy which might deeply stir their minds. I am not one of 
those who favour University students remaining aloof from the burning questions 
of the day. I would not, however, like them to be engrossed in party politics, 
for I believe they should maintain their independence of outlook and sealously 
cultivate that spirit of clear and critical thinking, that free power of reasoning, 
which should be their main asset as they cuter upon public life on the completion 
of toeir educational career. But nothing should prevent them from au active 
study and discussion of all important political questions of the day, and even, 
should they so desire, sympathising with particular schools of thought which 
they individually or collectively might choose to support. With good-will 
and understanding on both sides the University and College Unions should 
prove a healthy training ground for future citixensbip. Frankly speaking, 
oeeasional outbursts of youthful feelings should not worry educational 
admiiustrators. But when they are allowed to interfere with toe regular routine 
of academic work, or create deadlocks on issues, small and insignifioant, they 
become a disease which, if unchecked, will destroy the very foundation of that 
strong disciplined character which must be an essential possession of all young 
men and women anxious to dedicate their lives to the cause of th^ country’s liberty. 
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Tbe need oE a bioad outlook and a eleai vision was never so imperative as at 
the present moment. Wo meet in a time of storm and stress. Kinus and crowns 
am tumbling down and countries that have long been the citadels of freedom are 
today the rnthless victims of superior force. India appreciates, more perhaps 
than any other country, what it is for a people to lose their (mliticai power and 
independence. Battling nations and warring ideolc^ies contend for mastery in the 
East and the West. The roaring tide of partisanship and passion threatens to 
sweep away many of the institutions we hold dear, and, who knows, miw even 
destroy wnatover remains of the integrity of this ancient land of ours. Distrust 
and prejudice, invariably associated with the doctrine of overiordship stilt cloud 
the Indian horizon. In the words of a keen observer of modern times, racial and 
religious prejudices, which we had fondly believed to bo the outcome of iguoraut 
reaction, have been made the basis of national policy and learned men have been 
found able to reconcile the defence of this barbarism with their conscience. 

Agra bleed problems of serious import in the past when it first emerged to 
full view from the mist of autiquity. It found an India divided against itself—a 
prey to internal chaos and external aggression. The Central Government whose 
power bad once been felt from the Himalayas to Madura had collapsed. Rival 
princes and barons fought for supremacy in the various provinces. The' speetro of 
foreign domination loomed large ou the horizon. Buceaneers from neighbouring 
continents were already intercepting pious pilgrims and raaceful traders, and 
trying to establish their lairs on the defenceless sea>board of India. Uow did the 
eminent men of Agra deal with the situation in the sixteenth century ? They 
reali^ the supreme need of the country’s unity. India, according to certain 
bnrenueratio administrators and myopic poUliuians, is not one country or nation. 
But was not the unity of the laud and its people emphasised by ancient writers 7 

It is to the task of the unification of this land of Mindusthaii that a long 
line of rulers, Hindu and Muslim, directed their energies in the past. In the work 
of political unification in the sixteenth century, Akbar was ably seconded, among 
others, by Todar Mai and noble men of the house of Jaipur, Your city became 
tbn metropolis of a united Uindnstban and retained that proud position for well 
nigh a century. The Rajput and the Rathan, the Mogul and the Andhi Khetri, 
retained their individual culture. But they oo-operated to establish an edifice carved 
in granite, and hewn out of the rock of liborniism, toleration and a broad-mindedness 
that did away with the artificial barriers raised by racial and religions prejudices, 
^e structure stood till the rccrudcsccnco of intolerance levelled it to the ground, 
to the eternal misfortune of our country. 

WUb unity bad come freedom from tile foreign menace. The Kings of Iran 
and Turan came to acquire a wholesome respect for the Government of Hindus- 
than, and the sea-rovers from the West were content to send pious missionaries 
and peaceful ambassadors to the Im|iorial Court. The quiet teachings of mediaeval 
bhaktas—apostles of Ahimsa—useful as they wore in imbuing the people with ideas 
of catholicity, neighbourly charity and toleration, so essential for national organisa¬ 
tion and solidarity, would not have sufficed to save the country from chaos and 
aggression, had they not been reinforced by the valour of the horsemen of Akbar, 
the spearmen of Man Singh and the cohorts of Todar Mai. Will the lessons 
of the past bo lost on us 7 Shall wo encourage movements that threaten to 
disrupt the unity of this country 7 It should not bo forgotten that if Indian 
histo^ teaches a lesson, it is this—tliat politicol disruption due to tribal jealousy 
and religions anhutonism has been the harbinger of foreign domination. 

If Indian unity is a desideratum, its essential pre-r^nisite is a broad tolera¬ 
tion in every sphere of life. Racial and religious prejudices have often, throughout 
the ages, turned Europe into recking shambles and disintegrated nations and 
"ramshackle empires", which, had they remained united, would have been better 
able to withstand tlic shock of external invasion. A loud lament has gone forth 
from an Anglo-Saxon statesman tliat his navy bears a heavier burden through lack 
of ports in a Celtic land with a predominantly Catholic population, which was 
once united to his county by stronger political ties. Perhaps tlie Catholics and 
Celts sUII remember Drogheda and Wexford, the penal laws and Coercion Acts. 
Our Motherland has to be saved, if necessary, with our life-blood, from Droghedos 
and Wexfords and their inevitable corollary—an Ulster in an “Emerald Isle’’ and 
a sullen Eire within a frowning Commonwealth. 

Let men and women trained in Indian Universities of today unite In their 
efforts for the remaking of their Motherland. No country has attained greatness 
or liberty except through loyal and disinterested service of her children. The 
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Bpirit of the Now IiwIIb must bo born of Btnig|;Io and arduous labour and sacrifice, 
01 noble scorn of ease and luxury, of thirst for knowlodgo and its widest applica¬ 
tion to the alleviation of human misery end suficrinu, of a broml-bns^ toleration 
and ]usticc aficctiiig the rights of the vast multitude of the Indian people, of a 
burning and unalterable faith in the political integrity of the country, of loyalty 
to truth and faith in Qod. I,et us proceed on the path that leads to the Home of 
Liberty, of Justice, of Uigbteousness, undaunted by obstacles or failures, gaining 
courage and strength from the everlasting trutli that, even if the present generation 
comra to its iourncy’s end before the goal is reached, our ceaseless efforts will 
inspire those who follow ns, mid they will carry on the unfinished* duty with un¬ 
abated energy and determination and know no rest or peace till Victory is 
aeliievcd. 


The Patna University Convocation 

Sir 8, Radhakrishnan’s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
8. Sadhakritihnan m. a., u. i.itt.., U,. !>., F. ii. A. Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hiudu University, at the University of Patna 
held on the 20th November, 1040 :— 

Permit me to thank the authorities of the University, most cordially, for their 
kindness in asking mo to address tliis Convocation of the University of Patna. 
Benares and Patna have been in close cultural contact for many centuries, and I 
am happy to say that wo are maintaining it even now. Your distinguished 
Vice-Chancollor is a member of our Court and Council, and wo have in the colleges 
of the Benares Hindu University as many ns six hundred students from tho 
province of Beliar. It is my fervent wish that llie feelings of good neighbourlincss 
between Behar and Benares may bo fostered in tho years to come. 

Though the University of Patna is rather young, your city looks down on 
many centuries, and has listened to great teachers of Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina 
faiths, and in more recent times, to Muslim and Christian divines. Your province, 
as its name implies, was full of the vihartt», the monasteries, of the Buddhist and 
the Jaina monks. The great emperor Asoka liad his capital in your city, and from 
here announced to distant lands his message of dharma, or a life of discipline and 
ahimsa, or mercy, to nil creation. At a time when tiio world is overrun by mad 
destmts, when the natural aggressiveness of man, instead of receiving check, is 
finding increased scope, it is good to be reminded of tho ideals of the Buddha— 
maitri and karvna : love and mercy. 

Your University may ho said to inherit a great tradition of human valn<», 
a tradition which has uecii 8up)x>rtcd by tho seers of mankind with a singular 
unanimity, 'ilie sages of the Upanisliads, Buddha, Confucius, Bocrates, Jesus and 
Mohammad, though Uiey belonged to different races and climates, did not speak in 
diverse tongues. They were agreed that what is roost desirable from man is not 
• the riches of Croesus, or the honours of Caesar, or the power of Nero”, A civilis^ 
life is not to bo ^ualed with _ physical strength or material prosperity, political 
power or commercial success. The easy and pleasant life made possible by science 
is not tiio essence of civilisation. Wo may enjoy all the benefits of science, material 
wealth and comforts, our trains may start punctually, and wo may keep our 
appointments to the minute, and yet we may bo barbarous. Civilisatiou is a living 
spirit and not a mechanical apparatus. Centuries before the Christian era, in tola 
city and its neighbourhood dwelt people who lived chiefly on nuts and vegetables, 
whoso clothes were plain and simple, whose amusements few and inex]icnsiye^ and 
whose roctiiods of transport slow and rudimentary ; and yet wo eaniiot deny to 
them the quality of civilisation for their inner life was highly developed. Among 
them were saints whose names we still honour, poets whoso works we still cherish, 
philosophers whose thoughts we still study, men who have raised us to a moral 
eminence, and who are now part of tliat immortal heritage which knows not age 
or weariness or defeat. Civilisation consists in tho exercise of all those powers and 
faculties which are over and niiove our mere existence as animal beings. It is the 
enjoyment of the rarest of man’s gifts, the disiulcrestcd life, the life of 
the spirit. 
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It ia n'ot poBBible for na to cultivato the inner life nnleaa ve are ndaed above 
phyaical wants. The importance of this basic principle is understood by those who 
are workibg for the better distribution of wealth, and the increasing socialisation 
of the State. The new economic policies and political arrangements attempt to 
remove the hindrances to good life but cannot by themselves make it prevail. It ia 
in edncational institutions that the youth of a country must be trained to tho 
appmeiation of the gemd life, with its fine and delicate perceptions and desire for 
the things of the spirit. 

But if tho wprld has fallen into wildness, if yonng men made for joy and 
happiness, shaped for love, mercy and kindness, arc raining bell from the sky on 
noncombatant populations, innocent women and sleeping children, if they are 
maiming and mangling, drowning and burning their fellow creatures who happen 
to be their enemies, the outrages on youth perpetrated in the name of education are 
largely rttponsible for this condition. There are many who assume that the child’s 
mind is like wax on which we could stamp any pattern of our devising. Even 
Plato bases his theory of education on this assumption, and requires na to soak the 
young mind with signta and sounds which may sink into the snbsoil of its mental 
life and there remain fixed for ever. He wants yonng children to look on at a 
battle BO that they might get used to warfare. War was the national industry of 
Sparta, and so its educationists demanded the utter subordination of the individual 
to the State in the interests of military efficiency. The Christian chur^es idso 
trained the youth under their control by giving them their own ideas of duty and 
patriotism, and often they succeeded in throwing a cloak of religion on the passions 
and prejudices of men. Many of tho educational systems of the Euroi^an Continent 
are fixing the youth in attitudes of hatred, violence, bloodlnst and uncharitablcncss 
to all who are not of their race or political creed. Instead of preserving human 
nature from vice and error, instead of teaching the yonth the mutnal dependence 
of mankind and tho need for love and compassion, we spoil human nature and 
seduce it from its naturai love for humanity and virtue. The youth of the world 
ate thus deprived of the berime of decent living and simple happiness, lltey do 
not get a chance to think their own thoughts or have their own dreams. 

There is something to be said for the ancient Indian ideal of education 
which subordinates commercial and miiitaiy values to the human ones. Its aim is 
hrahmacharya, initiation into a disciplined life of spirit, tbe development of the 
chastity of mind and body. In every individual there is a spark of sacred fire, a 
spark which the passions may defile but cannot put out. It inclines us to the love 
of tbe highest virtue. Iho purpose of education is to help the free growth of tho 
soul. When the yonng mind is brought into contact with tbe noblest classics of 
art and literature, it absorbs their mellow lights, their sacred enthusiasms, their 
austere patterns. Buddha’s ri|)encsB of spirit, Bankara’s magnificence of mind, are 
a corrective to our youthful immodesty, 'iliey reveal to us not only the littleness 
and transience of things but the exaitra dignity of human nature when seen in the 
perspective of the eternal. The world is a living, breathing one. Time bears tiie 
image of eternity, and all mankind is hewn from the same rock. 

This spiritual humanism is what we most need today. Qreat changes in 
manners and modes of thought have occurred. Science and machinery have wreath 
from Nature a full provision for human life, and with proper organisation there 
would no longer be any need for long hours of hard toil or bitter struggle for 
bread, yet withal there is much fear for the future. It seems too tragic that in a 
world which is there for ns to enjoy, and, which might bo made full of happiness 
for every one, we treat human life with contempt, and squander it as recklessly 
as we throw away material treasure. Wo have all tbe power of creation, all the 
capacity for happiness, all the will for service, natural, intellectual and ethical 
riches in abundance at our disposal, and of this noble inheritance we have made a 
fearful thing. 

What is the root cause of it all ? Why arc wars nssurrent phenoraraa in 
human history ? Why do we have the present holocaust of youth, which ^reatens 
to engulf tho whole world 7 Why is it that after centuries of enlightenment we 
are unable to settlo our qnarrdls in a peaceful manner 7 Why arc we fighting 7 
When we try to analyse ^e causes of the war, wo may limit our attention to tiio 
immediate causes, or tho remote causes or tbe deeper ones. If we say that Hitler’s 
unprovoked attack on Poland is the cause of the war, wo will not bo quite 
accurate. Even as late as 1931 tho Government of Britain declined to support the 
protest of tbe Government of tho United Blatcs against Japan’s wanton invasion 
of China. Since then we have had unprovoked attacks on Ethiopia, Austria, Spain, 
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and OzeckosloTakia, Utbnania and Albania. If we go back a little, and look fot 
the causes '.in the Versailles Treaty, the failure of the League of Nations, and the 
Disarmament Conference, we do not get to the bottom of it ali. If the Yereailies 
Treaty was uniust, it was a treaty imposed by the victors on the vanquished. If 
the I^eague and the Disarmament Conference failed, it is because the spirit 
necessary for their success was lacking. The root causes of the war lie in the 
nndbmocratic structure of our society, in a kind of tribal pnrtriotism and a passion 
for power by which ali nations are possessed. Pericles in bis fnncral oration makes 
out that Athens is the school of Hellas, and called uimn the ^rave Athenians to 
die for winning the leadership of Hellas which he refused to share with Bparta. 
“Wo have comfwlled” he says, "every sea and every land to admit our prowess, 
and everywhere we have planted memorials of harm to our enemies, of good to 
our friends. For such a city these men have nobly fought, and thm have given 
their lives to prove their faith in the inviolabicncss of their city ; let every one 
of yon left alive be willing to suffer as much as for Athens”. He goes on : "These 
men held the chastisement of the enemy more dear, and preferred the glorious risk 
of avenging themselves upon him. And when the hour of battle was at band, 
thinking it a finer thing to defend themselves and die than to yeild and live, they 
fied from the word ‘dishonour’ but held fast to the noble deed, 'ihese men 
behaved as befits the city. You will be wiser to contemplate day by day the might of 
yonr city and become her passionate lovers, letting her grandeur ana her 
glory inspire yon to reflect that it was all gained by bravo men who 
knew their duty, by men who, when they failed in any enterprise, did 
not bereave the city of their virtue, but gave freely the fairest offering 
within their means, aye, their very bodies to the commonweal, and thus 
own for themselves unfading praise and a most famous tomb—not that in which 
lie their bones, but that in which their glory lives in eternal remembrance to be 
celebrated by every opportunity of word or deed. Of famous men the whole world 
is the tomb. Do you now emulate these men, and counting happiness as liberty, 
liberty as courage, do not worry yourselves about the danger of war.” 

Do we not hear the echo of these ringing words in the British Premier’s 
utterances 1 *We shall never stop, never weary, never give in and our whole people 
and Empire have vowed themselves to the task of cleansing hhirope from the Nazi 
pestilence and saving the world from a new Dark Age; wo seek to beat the life 
and soul out of Hiller and Hitlerism. That alone, that all time, and that to tho 
end”. In tliis tremendous epoch, "England’s finest hour”, he exhorts Engli^men 
to accept "blood, and toil, tears and sweat.” It seems to be the same story, the 
same problem, the same right, 'ihe pia^ goes on ; only the actors change and the 
stages alter. Instead of the leadership of Hellas we have tlieleadership of the 
world. Instead of Athens and Sparta we have the Allied and the Axis powers. 
We arc fighting for the good old cause of civilisation and freedom. We ore fighting 
imainst evil things, said the late Mr. Neville Cliamlicrlnin. It is a conflict between 
the good and the evil, between the graces of civilisation and the rawness of 
barbarism. But is it all quite so simple ? Why should a great people like the 
Germans with their magnifleient record of aohievemeut and influence in every 
sphere of intellectual life, literature and phiinsophy, arts and sciences become tho 
blind followers of a monstrous materialism ? Again, the forces of civilisation won 
times ivithont number but we are not better off. The evii is stili there. Why 
shouid we iabour, plan and found families if tlie world will continue to bo a imiglo 
where nations like beasts of prey are laid by a blind instinct to destroy others on 
pain of being destroyed by them ? Why should millions of men bo called upon to 
suffer and die just to enable one of tlie )H)wers to assume the leadership of tlie 
world ? Only the greatest of causes, the scenring of permanent peace and a world 
of co-operating nations, can justify the unsjicakabie agony of our times. If a 
durable peace and a stable world are to bo built out of the wreckage of this war, 
we must have a positive conception of the values for which we stand, llie fate of 
the human race depends on its moral strengtli, and moral power consists here as 
elsewhere in renunciation and seif-limitation. A civilised society is possible only in 
an ordered community where there is a rule of law before which the poor man and 
the rich, the weak nation and tho strong, arc equal, which believes that the world 
belongs to all. In this war, the British appeal to the great ideals of democracy 
and freedom. Democracy means a system of government which gives ultimate power 
to the ordinary man, which gives freedom witliin law to believe, write or say what 
we please, where government is carried on by free disenssion, toleration and rational 
adjustment of conflicting views. The Axis powers challenge tocso foundations of 
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oiviliaod life. To all right-thinking men, the isBues of this war are quite clear. 
There are some who believe that this war is a conllict between rival imperialisms, 
and that there is not much difference between the Allies and the Axis powers, lint 
the little difference there is, is vital and important. In the actual world, the 
distinction between good and evil is not clear cnt. We do not find there black and 
wlute, bat things imperccptibl]^ shade from one to tlio other. While the British 
system has not been consistent with regard to its ideals of democracy and justice, 
they would bo altogether extinguished if the l^ictators won. The problem tor the 
politician is a chqjce of evils, and fioliticai wisdom eoiisista in perceiving bow much 
of an evil it is necessary to tolerate lest worse evil befall. There are many 
injustices in the British system which are corru)>ting but that should not betray us 
into blurring the distinction between unfulfilled justice and a clean negation of 
justice. Every individual is obliged to choose one another than the other. Even for 
those who suffer from the injustices of the British system, the duty is clear.' It is 
to defend the cause of Britain and at tlie same time assist Britain to remedy the 
injustices which are manifestly inconsistent with her professed ideals. The failure 
to live up to these ideals is part of the cause of the present war. 

The finest anti-Nazi material is in India, and it is nothing short of a tragedy 
that she is still mainly unreconciled. If freedom of all people is tlie aim of this 
war, as it should bo, men those who were conquered in the past must be set free. 
To win the war will not mean much if it docs not remove the great wrongs of 
the present world. We must demonstrate even to the enemy that wo reverence 
the ideals of justice and freedom which wo condemn him for rejecting. British 
statesmen do not seem to realise suliiciontly that now forces are at work which 
require a new outlook and interpretation. We need not doubt that the present 
Government contains as high an average of ability as was ever found in a British 
Cabinet Its members however are fitted more to carry on traditional administra¬ 
tion than appreciate new factors or Initiate new policies. The Prime Minister, who 
is bending all his indisputable genius and prodigious energies to the supreme task 
of winning the war has, inspite of his boldness and vision, become a specialist and 
is stndionsly reticent on the Indian question. The other members belong to an 
era mat has passed. The position of Britain in me world has radically changed, 
and the old policy of slow compromise and fine ndjustmoiit ie out of date, Now, 
strange, Inconsequent forces are at work upsetting the old calcnlations. Statesmen 
cast in me old form wim their servility to established institutions are not adequate 
to me new conditions. Those who arc in charge of India Imvo me traditional 
virtues of dignity, honour, eOiciency and even eeiilcssncBB. They are most com))et- 
ent members of traditional Qovoruroente, but are too firmly set in me old ways to 
be useful in the new world. They are Immensely intelligent but highly insensitive. 
Otberwiee it ie imposeiblc to underetand a policy which does not countenance me 
establiehment of a popular government, which docs not trust me leaders of the 
people with the task of building up the neglected defence of India, and organieing 
aircraft and mipbuilding industries in tiie country, llio sands are running out. 
Will British statesmen toko courage and give content to Uie noble phrases mey 
utter, and weld together, in a great democratic fodciation India and Britain for 
mutual service and the service of world t 

If me new spirit has not captured the imagination of me British people, it 
mey persist in meir old policies, mis war will bo sheer disaster to mankind. History 
reveals to us how ware caunot be avoided, so long as justice is not practised by 
man to man, Btato to Stam unless we accept tbo principle mat mo weak have 
rights against me etrong. Unfortunately, however, from early times the powerful 
exacted what mey could and mo weak in:aated what they must. Thucydides reports 
that when me people of Meloe appealed to tbo Atbeuians, who bad mem at their 
mercy, to spare mem, the Athenians would only say, "Of our gods we believe— 
and of men wo know—mat by a law of their nature wherever mey can rule mey 
will. Thie was not made by ue, and wo are not the first who have acted upon 
it, we did but inherit it, and we shall bequeath it to all time, and we know that 
yon and all mankind—if you were as strong as wo arc—would do aa we do,” If 
mat is human nature, if euccese and faiinro are the sole mcaenree of right and 
wrong, men every exeoes of fraud, force, and riimiessnese and curelty ie juetified 
and we cannot complain if nations play the internalioiial game by the rules of 
power politics. Unless we defeat mis mentality we might win mo war but we 
would lose the cause. In a great book—^'fbe City of God—Bt. Augustine aeke: 
“take away justice, and wbat are me kingdom of mo earth but great bands of 
cobbeiB r 
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Of tliia war tlio end will be the beginning;. If we are not to drift into another 
dinaBlroua dispiny of brute force, moral prinoiploe must inspire the peacemakers. It 
will not bo cas;^; for ns Sonor do MndarisKO sidd: “A democracy that goes to war, 
if l)eatoi), loses its liberty at the iiaiids of its adversary, if victorious it loses its 
liberty at its own hands,” A democracy cannot wage war and remain a democracy. 
It may bo said that it gives up its nrincipio only for the duration of &e war, and 
returns to it when victory is own. It is not quite so simple. It would be to take 
an external and snporlicial view of democracy, which is a way of life and not a 
mere political arrangement. Wo cannot organise for war and yeb give full liberty 
of B|M!ooh and exiuession. Herd emoiious of fear and anger are bound to be pro- 
diicM and all the |H)werful t^cncies of the press, the radio, and mass demagogy 
will be utilised Cor the ostensible puriwso of strengthening the will to victory, and 
these emotions, sctlitlously cultivated during the war, are likely to endure after it, 
and increase the dilliciiltics of ncnce. It retptires a supreme effort of reason and 
imagination to produce the psychological conditions for a just and enduring peace. 
If the war is to bo won on tfic battle-iiotds, tlie )ioace must be defended in univer¬ 
sities and seats of learning, by ))ricsts, prophets and philosophers: wo must train 
men’s minds for a now world whore the doctrine of non-violence is not the im¬ 
practicable dream that it is now supposed to bo. 

In tlie last war. a University Professor of Great Britain, when asked what be 
was doing when the fight for civilisation was on^ replied : “I am the civilisation 
you are fighting for.” Art and literature, eciciiue and scbelarship, and other 
creative products of the mind, arc the tests of civilisation. Those who share the 
heritage hnilt up by centuries of industry, of art, of generous emotion, a herit^e 
which knows no frontiers, possess tiio civilised mentality. Civilisation is larger 
than patriotism. It is huinnnism. In these days of growing physical danger, it is 
the function of Ute Uiuvcrsilies to keep the soul alive. While our governments, 
central and provincial, arc natnraliy absorbed in the immediate and obvious 
problems created by the war, and arc seemingly indifferent to the less liisistent but 
no less important maitors, I iioiio they will realise tliat it is in the centres of 
thought atid loarniug that Uic great ideas which move humanity spring forth and 
acquire hands and foot. Our Uiiivcrsilics must bo the Indian nation thinking 
aloud. Unfortunately most of onr teacliors are only purveyors of information 
initiating large numbers into new habits of thinking and feeling by a Mnd of 
social drill. To nricam the Univorsilies from tbs charge of commonplaceness we 
requite among their leaders a few creative {>orsoualitieB, a few priests of learning 
and propbolB of spirit. 

It is tbrougli tlie Universities that wo have to maintain and develop commu¬ 
nity of thought, fooling and practice. There are to-day disturbing signs of the 
gradual disintegration of our culture, which is the synthetic outcome of the contri- 
DutioiiB of the various races, religions and cominnnities which have made India 
their home. India is not merely a gcograpiiicol unity out a psychological oneness. 
Whatever creeds we may profess, almost all of us arc socially and psychologically 
one. Respect for parental authority, the joint family system, arranged marriages, 
and castes as trade guilds, are some of the things found alike among the Hiudns 
and the Muslims. In art and architecture, music and. literature, the interaction of 
the two communities is manifest. Foreign invasions have not disturbed this psycho¬ 
logical homogeneity. Modern ideas of science and criticism are affecting the whole 
nation, irrespective of communities, The maBSos of (icople are nu-affected by the 
squabbles for posts and power in which the aspirants for office of the different 
commnuilies engage. University men can check tlie spread of the disintegrating 
tendencies which thwart India’s oultural unity and political int^rity. 

Onr anxiety for freedom is natural. In seeking for it we must also acquire 
the capacity for it, the discipline—pcisonal and social—without which freedom is a 
myth. It IB ill the Universities that we are expected to acquire habits of discipline, 
ontical reilootion and judgment. There is so much material poured on us through 
the cheap press and radio that we must learn to discriminate between information 
and knowledge. We must try to look beneath the surface of things. Unfortunately 
the students arc acquiring a mob mentality. A few of their leaders, by alternate 
doses of coaxing and bullying, make the large numbers accept opinions which are 
more extreme uian represeutaUvo. Instead of thinking for themselves they merely 
follow the lead of others. A vast mass of emotional unreason has invaded toe 
student world. They are false to the education they have received in the free and 

g enerons atmosphere of a University, if they believe only in regimented opinion and 
lind faith in the leader. Students must be helped to ^velop h^tby public 
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opinion, wUoh fortiAes the individual against the herd. He is truly educated who 
is poor in spirit, humble but true to his convictions. 

Let me congratulate you on the success which has attended your efforts. You 
are entering on another stage of your career, and these ate not times when you 
can expect soft options. Life will be fuli of dillicnlties, but if yon have prod^ 
by your training, you will find ‘.opportunities of service and happiness. May i 
conclude with a stanza of Asolando, which was published on the day of Browning’s 
death, for it sets forth the ideal suited to our times. 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward. 

Never doubted clonds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph 
Held wo fall to rise, arc bullied to fight bettor, 

Bleep to wake. 


The Hindu University Convocation 

SJ. Syamaprasad Moekerlee’s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Bj. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee at the Annual Convocation of the Benares Hindu University, 
held on Sunday, the Ist Deeember, 1840 

I consider it a proud privilege to be invited to address the Oonvocaiion of 
your groat University, and I thank you sincerely for the honour which you have 
bestow^ on mo. Your University cannot claim a long history bearing marks of 
the toil of generations but within the short period of it existence it has secured a 
fame aud a reputation poculiar to itself which have justly won for it an abiding 
place in the hearts of millions of our countrymen. Yours is a great seat ol 
learning that has sprung into life amidst sntioundings which remind us of all 
that islieet in Indian civilization. Your renowned city was the metropolis of a 
Philosopher* King of the Upanishadic Age and the home of Parsvanath, the 
celebrated Tirtbankara of the Jainos. It stands in the vicinity of the holy steps 
where Qautama Buddha preached his first sermon, whore Sankaracharyya distin* 
guished himself in Dialectics and Philosophy, where Tulsidas wrote his immortal 
songs, and where Brec Chaitanya distributed the nectar of divine love to high and 
low. Indeed, that great son of India whoso name will for ever be enshrined in 
the hearts of his countrymen, not only os the most illustrious of your founders 
but also as one of the makers of New India, could not have selected a more 

appropriate site for the Hindu University of Hindustban. May your University 

produce sages like Bilabhadra and ardent missionaries like Dipankara who made 
this country the intellectual centre of the East and carried the torch of Indian 
civilization beyond the heights of the Himalayas and across the shores of the 

Bou^em Beas 1 Advancing years have now left tbefr mark on the health of 

Pandit Malaviya, aud I voice the sentiments of all sections of Indians throughout 
the country when 1 pray that he may yet be spared for a long number of years 
to see the evor*increasing development of his beloved University as an active and 
progressive seat of learning dedicated to the service of the nation. The present 
distinguished occupant of the ofiice of Vice-Chancellor commands universal respect 
and confidence and the destinies of this University conld not have been entrusted 
to a worthier person, whether from this country or from abroad. 

I B^l not attempt to analyse in detail the activities of your University but 
I must pay my tribute to the solid progress yon have made in diverse branches of 
knowledge, literary, philosophical, scientific and technical. Scholars have flocked 
to your portals from distant parts of Indio, attracted by the richness and variety 
of fncilities offered by you. The reputation of some of your departments, specially 
in the domain of science and eudneerin^, has gone far beyond the limits of this 
province. If large and generous benefactions have enabled yon to erect imposing 
and commodious building which have hcl{)cd to create a beautiful city of your 
own, you have also been able to attract to your halls a long line of devoted 
toMshers who bare considered it their sacred duty to dedicate themselves to the 
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cause of knowledge. I know financial difficulties have often been a matter of deep 
anxiety to the nutliorities of the Univorsity, and it is all the greater reason that 
one should gratefully acknowledge the spirit of saorifice that has animated the 
members of your staff who have obeetfully carried on thdr work, often in S(dte of 
great financial uncertainties, I hoiie the State will do its obvious dui^ towards 
Uiis great national institution and, by giving yon the necessary financial relief, will 
enable you to march along, with vigour and conrage, on the path of progress and 
expansion. 

Your University has paid and will pay due homage to the canee of spread of 
knowledge in its diverse branches but 1 would also oak you to fulfil in on abund* 
ant measure your obligations for the revival of the glory of Hindu cultare and 
civilization, not from a narrow or bigoted point of view but for strengthening the 
very root of nationalism iu this oountry. In this great land of ours wl^ twenty* 
eight ororos of Hindus live, the word Hindu sometimes stinks in the nostrils of 
many a sou of India. A re-orientation of Hindu culture and ideals, of Wbioh your 
present Vioc-Ohancollor is one of the ablest exponents, will not only help to bring 
back to India that political froodum which she has lost bat will also ndse the soiu 
of mankind throughout the earth to a higher level of thought and aetion. 

As a University you have a groat role to play in re-shaping the destinies of 
the )iooplo of your country. We must bear in mind the cardinal principle that we 
want to see developed and trained through education the whole nature of our 
alumni, intelleetual, moral and physioal, not merely for the purpose of guolifTing 
for any special calling but to bring up good citizens, useful members of society, 
men, true and fearless, capable of bearing their part with credit in public and 
private life. Such Uuiversity-tndned man are needed in rich abundance in India 
to-day. 

Interoatod persona often try to ndao a controversy about the relative olaima 
of elemontary education and higher education in India, forgetting the ^t ^t 
the University expresses the corporate longing of the people for tho higher things 
of the epirit. As University men wo want that domontory education abonld spread 
from one iNttt of the <Hinntry to tho other and that urovision should be made for 
this purpose in a liberal and unstinted manner. Indeed, tho failure of Government, 
whioD baa remained in dominant authority iu India for more than a century and 
a half, to discharge this obligation, is regarded as one of the black spots in ita 
administration. Let us not, however, forget tliat eminent thinkers in conntHea 
where elementary education is both free and compulsory have fdt that such on 
instruction, unless crowned by something which is higher, is not only barren but 
may oven bo dangerous. It is not enough to teach our demooraey to read unlesa 
we also teach it to titiiik. It is tiio ignorant and unthinking mind, with ita 
trivialities, its uncortaiuties, and itg clouded vision, from which we have most 
to fear. 

Another class of critics in our country often advocates curtailment of 
University education in view of the increasing aoutoness of the problem of un¬ 
employment. The Universities of India have on their rolls a little over one lakh 
of students, which constitute an insignificant proportion of India’s population of 
thirty-five crorcs. It is not feasible for the Uiiivcrsily to find employment for 
all Its alumni, although Urn University should do ail it can to establish eloae 
contact with those men and institutions that control tho fields of commerce, 
bnsinoBB and industry, 'lliose must know and understand one another and work iu 
harmony for the larger welfare of the community. It is indeed one of the 
primary duties of the :5tato, more than that of anybody else, to solve tho problem 
of unemployment, lii a country such ae ours, whore so much stall remains to be 
done, whore more than thirty crores of itcople ore sUil illiterate and the task of 
epri^ing the light of knowledge alone may occii)>y the energy of tens of thousands 
of educated youths, where raw materials still remoin iu periretual obundanoe mid 
ate often at the mercy of exploiters and advonturors, where industrial copansion 
alisorliing tho valued services of Uumsauds of skilled technicians yet receives only 
half-hearted recognilioii from the State, where tho vital agencies of national defence 
ench as Uio army, the navy and the air-force have yet to expand ou an all-lndia 
ImBiB, thrown oixm to all classes of people, free from atUfleial testrioUons—in a 
country sueh ae outs it is amazing uiat unemployment ehould stare ardent 
educatra Indian yontbs in the face and that unpatriotic demands should be made 
for arbitrary restriction of higher education. It is true that no country can have 
a truly national system of education unless it enjoys the blessings of freedom. But 
let the Universities within their limited sphere do tb^ duty wiUr courage and 
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foresif^t and 80 rendingt and roorganiso their conraea of study that they may 
worthily meet the roanifoid roquirementa of oui country in diverse fleida of public 
service, aocial, industrial, economic and political. 

An important suhieot to which I should like to refer is the proj^ress of science 
and industry in this country. Eacod as wo are with international conflicts of 
gigantic proportions, it docs not require much imagination to see that tho scientifle 
and industrial development of a country is osscntial not only for its prosjierity but 
also for its very existence. In this spiicro tlie Universities in advanced countries, 
backed by liberal and active support from their Uovernments, have played a vital 

E art. llio industrial development of a country is, however, couditionim not only 

y research but also by the all-important questions of llnance and national policy. 
In Germany, as is well-known, tho intimate co-oporation between Government, the 
Uuiversilies and iho industrial organisations resulted in a very rapid development 
although the industrial revolution came to that country considerably later than in 
Great Britain. Both iii Japan and in Uovict Eiissia, it is the ariving force of 
Government, mobilising and co-ordinating all tho resources of the countries, that 
has led to tlioir phenomenal industrial progress in recent years. 

In this country, by contrast, we have a tragic story to toll. The Universities 
and tho industrialists with tlicir limited means have been ploughing practically 
lonely furrows. The university laboratories, particularly, have worked under great 
handicaps, which have been only partially lightened by tho generous donations of a 
few benefactors. It is absolutely clear that unless the Government of tho country 
pursues a settled and irrevocable policy of industrialisation and adopts co-ordinated 
measures for tho furtherance of this ouicct, indnstrial progress in this country can 
at best bo only fllfiil. Tho danger of this industrial backwardness does not require 
any erottbasis today. Even tho Famino Commission oi 1880 reeognisod that Uie 
problem of the drosdful poverty of tho Indian people could not bo tackled by 
improvement In agricnlttiro alone, but required also tho improvement of industries. 
Tlie war of 1914-18 imain threw into relief the patlicUc industrial helplessness of 
India and the Indian Industrial Uomndssion was apimiuted in 1910 to make 
rem^ial recommendations. But this Commission was specifioally debarred from 
entering into tho question of taiitfs or any oUicr aspoed of the hscal tmlicy of tlie 
Government of India. “The fiart of Ifaiiilot must bo totally omitted,” Bir Frederick 
Nicholson honestly declared in his slatemeiit to tho Ooromissioii. The Commission, 
nevoctbcIcBS, mado some fairly comprehensivo recommendations within the province 
allott^ to it. Although tlie able minute given separately by Bandit Madan Mohan 
Malnviya showed that even those foil siiort of public expectation and bad some 
serious defects, there was no indication that they were going to bo imulcmcnted by 
Government. A secies of conferences mot but tlie situation remained practically 
where it hod been. It was indeed clear that Government had no Iieart in a policy 
of industriallBation, and it has tcciuircd tho war of 1939 to quicken Government 
again to some semblance of action, llio Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Eescarcb, wiiich was long overdue, lias been set up with a grant of Es. 5 lakhs, 
which is all too mca^ for research in Government laboratories and tlie 
Universities. The corresponding organisation in Great Britidn was set np in 1916 
and it now enjoys an anuntd grant of a crore of rupees. Even tlie National 
Bwearch Council in Canada, which has a population of only a crore and a quarter, 
has got an annual grant of about 13 lakhs of rupees from its Government. 

It is not yet clear whether Government, in the midst of this deepening crisis, 
still realises that tho industrialisation of India is the sine qua non for the safety 
cl India, Biat the rejection of a full-fledged policy of industrialisation would tie 
tantamount to a betrayal of tho Tmoplo of this conu^. Our Universities have their 
brains, their laboratories and their workshops, and in a very large measure they 
can deliver the goods. Benares has amply domonstrated this in her own limited 
spWe. But where is the evidence that Government is eager or even prepared to 
mobilise Biese resources for a policy of iudustrialisatioii, which, in order to be 
effective, must not be con6ned to munitions industries alone but to all heavy and 
light industries necessary both in peace and in war 7 Are wo sure that the Eastern 
Qronp Conference will assist this all-round industrialisation of India 7 Or is India 
going to snpply chiefly tlie raw materials, and perhaps steel, for indnstrics to be 
built up in countries other than India 7 And is this going to be done in the 
name of rationalisation and co-ordination of war effort 7 The other day the leader 
of an Important dd^atiou to this Conference suggested, with reference to the 
idreraft industry, that since it was already developed in Australia, the best 
radouaUsation of war effort would be effected by the expansion of that industry in 
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Australia aud not so much by creation of aircraft industries de novo. Thera is a 
genuine apprdiension that the industrialisation of India may still be proventod by 
ves^ intoests and by the inertia of tlie old policy. Great things can yet bo 
achieved if only the Government of India would realise the danger of adhering to 
the policy of retaining in India only a market for manufactured goods, of exploiting 
her raw materials for die bcuclit of foreign cajntal, and of regarding Indians os 
only hewers of wood and drawers of water. If Government, the Universities and 
die industrial organisations are made to participate in a national policy of intensive 
industridisation, none can resist the early attainment of India’s economic fre^om. 
Deputation of a few hundred Indians for training iu British fabrics con hardly 
meet our needs and aspirations. 

If the Stale policy hitherto pursued has hampered industrial progress on 
rational lines consistent with our vast resources and national requirements, there 
is another direction in which much fuller co-operation is possiblo, and is indeed 
essential, between the State and die Indian Universities, and this rdates to the 
preparation of our yonUis for eilicioiit and adequate military training iu accordance 
with the needs of modern warfare. It is not for mo to stress here the history of 
the control of the Indianisation of the soHiallcd Judinn army. But I believe there 
is none to-day who will deny that the {lolicy of keeping Indians unarmed and 
unprepared for national defence has not only put this country in a highly perilous 
slate but had nrocdcally emasculated the manhood of India. Indian Universities 
should demand with one voice provision for compulsory military training fully 
related to meclianlectl warfare. The existing arrangements for the University 
Training Corps constiluto a most niggardly acknowledgment of the rights of the 
Indian youth. Only the other day one of the able representatives of your province 
in the Council of Btate raised tlio question of recognising tho University Training 
Cor|v> as mechanised units. Tho ebarneteristic reply of the Defence Department 
was “heart-felt sympathy” with the proposal but “groat practical dilHculties” in 
accepting it. 

It is not want of funds or want of tosonrees that constitutes the stumbling 
Idock. Such dilllcultics are not insniieroblc. It is the absence of the will, it is 
that old deep-rooted distrust and apprehension of possiblo repercussions, that stand 
in the way of taking circclivo steps for mililarising Uie yontn of India. What has 
England not done for her own suko in hot homo territory since 1969 7 Are not 
stiipeiidons diflicultics molting away before ttie call of national service and 
solidarity 7 Today tho Euroiican war threatens the destruction of civilization it¬ 
self. Whatever tlie merits or demerits of the resixxtive combatants, philosoiiby, 
logic or reason will not weigh with any of them at a time when moral forces have 
almost ceased to function, and that rower will be tho nllimale victor which has 
at its disiiosal the largest supply of brain-iiowcr and those forces of defence and 
offence which the knowledge and skill of man con invent. Wo are repeat^ly told 
that India may become a part of tho war zone sooner than many of us expect. If 
that bo so, it is essential that the defence of India against foreign aggression and 
from intonial chaos should bo well-organised and brood-based on gigantic efforts 
of Indians themselves. Some progress has been made recently but we are satisii^ 
udthcr with the extent of ibo arrangements nor, what is more vital, with the 
policy behind them. Tlie Indian Universities should within tiicir limited sphere 
bo taken into full confidence and the youth of India should be thorougbly train^ 
to defend their bcurlh uud home just ns the children of eveay free country claim 
to do. 

A good deal of ooufusion prevails to-dny about tho eUiical doctrine of Ahimsa. 
There is no doubt Ahimsa is one of the cardial virtues taught by Indian thinkers 
of all dominations throughout the ages. “Dharma” consists lu Ahimsa, proclaims 
the Mahabharata : 

Ahimsa lakshano Dharma 

Hi dharmavido vidnii. 

“Ahimsa confers immortality,” declares the Code of Mann. Tlie dootrino ol 
Ahimsa is a neccsssary corollary to the Uindn belief that the supreme spirit pervades 
universe (Sarvam Bnuiuiamidom jagat), that cvcrytliiug ia strung on tho Blessed 
Lord as rows of gems u))on a thread (Barvamidaiu protam sutro manigana iva), 
and that welfare of all lieings (Barvabhiitahita) is a sacred duly. Ahimsa doubtleas 
implies abstention from selfish and oggressivo violence. But does it signify inertia 
ana ]>acifism under all circumstances ? Did not Breo Itamacbandra, so kind to 
righteous men aud women, including even Nisbadas and Bavaras, wage a war to 
punish the arrogant evil-doer who insulted womanhood aud violated the sanctity 
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of the peaceful hemltc^e ? Were not 'Tanohajauyasya nirehosho Gandiiiaeya cha 
ntsvanah” meant to Btrlke terror into the hearts of those whose pride and conceit 
would not allow them to do ][uBtice and repair wrongs ? Did not Sree Chaitanya 
roar like Narasimha to rcstratn the bigot and the oppressor ? Did not the great 
Asoka himself lay as much stress on rarakrama (powers) as on Ahimsa and de¬ 
clare in one of his Rock Edicts that there was a limit to his forbearance ? “Should 
any one do him wrong, that must ho borne with by Hie Sacred Majesty so far as 
it can possibly be borne with." Even Budhist theologians prescribed condign 
pnnishment for toeachery and mischief-making, typified bjr the career of Devadatta. 
Readers of the Chachnama need not bo told what pusillanimity masquerading as 
religions quietism may do to endanger the life and liberty of a people and destroy 
its morale. 

If I bare understood the history of my country aright, a pacifism that refuses 
to take up arms against injustice and makes one a passive spectator of oppression 
and aggression, does not represent the real teaching of India, l^t us not forget 
that viuour was greatly esteemed by the sages and free rulers of India in olden 
times. When valour languished, the entire polity weakened. When the sword and 
the book of knowledge kept together, justice, equity and liberty ruled the affairs 
of the titate. We want to see the reappearance of the ancient spirit of valour 
tempered with a spiritual wisdom consistent with our genius and present needs, 
which alone can recover civilization out of the chaotic condition of the modern 
age. 

We live in an age when the need of Farakrama, ccasdleBS exertion, conn^e 
and valour, in all spheres of activity affecting the pnblio weal, is more imperative 
than ever. The menace at invosiou from without is within the bonnds of possibility. 
'Disruptive forces are at work witiiin the country itself. A nation can only save 
itself ny Its own energy. But energy and strength hardly came to a people that 
does not enjoy the blessings of unity and freedom. Unity need not imply nniform* 
ity in every rospoot. In a country like India, with its huge extent, teeming 
nopntation and diverse oultaro, a dull uniformity is not to bo encouraged. India 
IS traditionally a land of village ropnblics, and local autonomy has had many 
noble champions whoso patriotism and public spirit are beyond ijnostion. But 
accentuation of differences eannot make for strength. A divided India was always 

S rey to the foreign invader from the days of Alexander and Mahmud of Ghazni to 
^ose of Vasco da Gams, Duplelx and Olive. There is much disharmony and 
disunity In India today. Communal differences have taken such an acute turn that 
fantaatio claima for the vivisection of our Motherland are widely asserted, backed 
by tacit encouragement of the powers that rule the destinies of India today. 

Political and social jostioe lequirea, not the disintegration of a country and 
doBtmcl^ or humiliation of a class whiw shows initiativo, intcllfoence and drive, 
but equality of opportunity for ail, genuine freedom for self-fulnlment, in whiedt 
Ml men irrespective of caste or creed may share. Blavery withered in the 
atmosphere of England when OathoHe and Protestant, Anglo-Saxon and Jew, 
Northumbrian and Eentishman obtained equal citizenship. Can freedom flourish 
where rdigious and racial groups are eucouraged to clamour for sotiarate existence 
aa B^tregatod oommunitios, and malocUies are set up by Statute unalterable by an 
appou to the general body of oitizens f We have to sweep away the cobwebs of 
mistrust and the miasma of harted if India is to fulfil her destiny and play her 
part worthily in the Oommonwealth of Free Nations. 

We are passing through momentous times and, situated as we are, wo know 
not what the future has ui store for us. These arc obvious limitations within 
which ^ Universities of a country such os ours have to function. At this critical 
period In the history of India it is our duty, first and foremost, to give that 
tinning to our youniB which will fit them to uphold, with dignity and courage, 
witih futh and fervour, the flog of Indian liberty. Lot the Universities hold aloft 
the torch of learning and make their students devoted to those subjects of study 
which will mMm thorn useful citizens and amply widen their horizon. Let our 
students become physically strong and morally unbreakable, nevex forgetting tite 
eternal teachings of our great masters that, oven when the body of man is 
chained, his soul msy stul remain free and unconquered. Let Benares bring 
tether twenty-eight orores of Hindus, not for the purpose of oppressing the weak 
and he depressM, but for uniting the Indian people and laying the foundations 
of the spirit of that true democracy which signifies a Government of the people, for 
tiie people, by the people. Political subjection has not yet completely destroyed the 
soul India, but the perennial truths of Indian religion and pbilosophy have to 
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be saved from the clutches of fear and supcrsUtion vhich dominate the popular 
mind, and the hearts of ali, the rich and the poor alike, have to bo nlendod 
together so that love for truth, righteousness, justice and equality that constitute 
India’s great heritage rosy once again reign supreme. 

Today nations intoxicated with rawer claim to justify tiicir international 
endeavours aud actions, B])ccially in relation to their conduct townrds weaker 
conntriei which they desire to dominate, on self-deceptive grounds of either God- 
gifted trusteeship or of elevation to a higher level of thought and achievement. Let 
us declare without fear and hesitation tliat to ns iiistlco and libcdv as propounded 
by them are meaningless if they do not include their willingness to do justice to 
and honour the liberty of other men and otlier nations. It is not so muoh what 
our students learn, not so much what they know, ns what they arc, which should 
concern ns. Do tliey love liberty, love it so mticli tiint they will fight for it, die 
for it and will accord it to others as well as claim it for themselves 7 Do they lovo 
their country, and not merely say they lovo it ; do Uioy lovo liliorly and justice 
with a fervour that trauBcends their desire for ease and wealth and position 7 Let 
us remember that nations live or die according to tho character of Idle people 
Wealth, arms, munitions, disciplined arniics and navies are of splendid service, but 
the character of the (leople, tho character into which the youth is growing deter¬ 
mines the life or death of the nation. An Indian politician of repute, in ansW to 
the question as to what would hapiicn if Knglaud lost tho war, observed the other 
day that God who has so long protected India would then have to protect both 
England and India. Hut we do not wish to trrat the Almighty merely as a useful 
Palladium. Ucaven helits only tliow who help themselves. History affords ns 
examples of great peoples who fell but rose again out of a sheer determination to 
win back their lost fr^om. without which they thought life was not worth living 
‘'Liberty,” says Maim, the great Uw-giver of our race, “is happiness and 
dependence is misery,” garvam iiaravasam dubkham, Barvamatmavasam snkham 
Do we share the same feelings widt equal intensity and devotion 7 With our 
ancient heritage, with the spirit of India still ennobling the mind of man with 
vast resources of man power and buried wealth, let a supreme effort bo made by 
all dasses of our iieopie to organise themselves effectively for the liberation cd our 
country, and in this task of mighty reconstruction let the trained youth of India 
heroically play a consnicuona part, not by mere surrender to emotions but temper^ 
by a keen sense of practical wisdom and a thorough aud efficient prcpnraUon 
physical, moral and intellectual. * ’ 

I^t us pledge ourwlves, b^y and soul, to the preservation of the noblest 
ideals of our race and culture and a life-long devotion to the cause of that 
enlightened liberty which a great seer has worshipped in words worthy to 
bo written In gold, that will remain engraved hi the heart of manWiiH for all oirea 
to come: ^ 

"O Llb^, thou art the god of my idolatry 1 Thou art the only deity that 
hateat bended knees. In thy vast and unwidled temple, beneath the rrafless dome, 
star-gemmed and luminous with suns, thy worshippers stand erect 1 They do not 
ennge, or crawl, or bend their foreheads to tho earth. The dust has never borne 
impress of their ii|is. Upon thy altars mothers do not sacriffee their babes nor 
men their rights. Thou askest naught from man except the things that gol^ men 
hate—the whip, the chain, tho dungeon key. 'Thou hast no poiies, no pricats who 
stand between their fcllow-men and thee. 'Thou carest not for foolish forms or 
selff^ prayers. M thy sacred shrine hyixjcrisy docs not bow, virtue does not 
tremble, supersitioii’s feeble taiiers do not bum, but Reason holds aloft her inoz. 
Unguisbable torch whoso holy light will one day flood the world.” 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

sir Henry Twyaam’s Address 


Tho following is the text of ffio speech delivered by His Excellency Sir Benrti 
Twynam, k.<!.s.i, c.i.b., 1.C.S, Chancellor, Nagpur University at the Nacpur 
University Convocation held on the 7th December 104U »gpur 


After a pwlod of nearly nine years the Chancellor has been called upon to 
address you. I did not expect that the privilege of addressing you would foil to 
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me. While I value the privil^e of addr^inf; you eo soon after I have aeanmod 
the govemorahip of this Province, I fed tiiat I am a very incompetent aubsUtnte 
for tile wcliknown epeaketa, politiciana and administratoia who Have been chosen 
to speak on previous occasions. 

It is customary, 1 beiieve, on these occasions to refer briefly in the annual 
address to the outstanding features of the year which concern the University. Let 
me therefore at the outset refer to tiie loss which the University has sustained 
through the death of one of its most distinguished members on whom the Honorary 
U^ree of Doctor of Literature was conferrM on the occasion of the last Convoca¬ 
tion. I alittde to Dr. K. G. Tamhan, M. A., Doctor of literature, whose 
demise took place on tiie 7th of August last. Dr. Tamhan bad reached the rira 
age of 80 when he died. Ho was a distinguished teacher of Sanskrit, ono of the 
earliest pioneers of higher education in the Province and head of the Morris 
College in its early years. 

Lot me express on your bdialf to Mr. Ecdar, our gratitude for his successful 
and vigorous administration of the University daring the last throe years. His 
term or ofiice will be commemorated for many years to come by the completion of 
the oonstrnclion of the Ooliege of l4aw and by the beginning of the Laxmiiii^yan 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Eedar has always had at heart Ihe expansion of 
military training in the University, a subject in which I also take the keenest 
interest. The University Training Co^s has grown considerably during the last 
year and I am glad to think that this development has come about during Mr. 
Kedar’s tenure of olHce. I have hoard with interest of the success of the University 
teams in the Small Boro League Competition and also of tlio wining of the 
Individual Beat Shot Competition by Corporal Sohano of Morris College. We 
thank Mr. Eedar for his efforts on behalf of the University and for the ability 
with whi^ he has conducted its aifairs. 

During the course of the year the University College of Law and the Post- 
Graduate Hostel for Students have come into use as also the excellent playing 
fields on the Amraoti road where the University Sports Tournament, which 1 hope 
to attend, will be held next Saturday. 

I am very glad to hear that a Degree in Commerce has now been instituted. 
I feel that there is bound to bo increasing scoiw for the employment of men with 
Degrees in Commerce. 'Ihe formidable eoroiHililioii which now obtains in Ute legal 
and medical professions makes it desirable that an increasing number of young 
men should make themselves eligible for employment in the higher ranks of 
Commerce and Industry by securing Commerce Degrees. 

We weicome tho conferment of Honorary llcgrees of Doctorates of Ijaw on 
the Hon’ble Sir Maucckil Dodabhoy and Sir Moropant Josbi. Both of these 
gentlemen are distinguished sons of tius Province, either by adoption or by birth, 
and have well earned the recoguition which the University has couferrw upon 
them today. 

Since I received the Vice-Chancellor’s invitation to address yon, I have been 
thinldng hard what I can say to you which may be of some help to those of you 
who are about to embark upon your careers in life. It is many years ago since 
I was myself, like you, a student at a University, but I have been trying to bridge 
those years and place myself back in tiie same position in which you are now 
with the object of asking myself "is there auylhing that I can say to you young 
men which may be helpful to you 7” 

Pondering this question I have been led to ask myself what thought or 
principle 1 have myself found useful in my mature years ? And tho result of my 
cogitation is that I have come to the conclusion that the most valuable thought for 
everyday life—or at least the thought which I personally have found myself 
valuable—is one tho author of which was that great Boroan, the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, flliose of you who are studying, or have studied history, will remember 
that he was one of the Emperors who ruled in the first century A. D., during a 
period which Gibbon has described as the happiest period in the history of man¬ 
kind. It was a period free from great wars and for three or four generations the 
vast Boman Empire enjoyed a peace during which man could enjoy the fruits of 
his labour while the distant clash of arms on tho frontiers was scarcely heard by 
the ordinary dtizen. 

'Ihe saying of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius to which I refer is as follow 

“The Universe is change. Onr lives are what our thoughts make them.” 

The truth of this thought is perhaps not eo apparent in the ba|>py days of 
youth. But as you grow older you will realise that it is not eo much exl^nal 
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circamnUnces which fashion the life of the individual as the thoughts which be 
himself thinks. If your thoughts are ftood and cheerful, so will your lives be, 
irrespective of the material coiiditiuiis in which they are passed. If your (houghts 
are bad or lugubrious, your lives will be bad or sad, however satisfactory your 
external circiimstaiices may be. In short, cultivate a philosophie mind and you 
can smile not only at adversity but at all the petty irritants which are the inevitable 
com))anions of daOy existence. When you find dilReulties in your studies, when 
things do not go just as you would like them to go, and, especially when you feel 
overworked, there is no better remedy that I know of than to. repeat to yourself 
the words of Marcus Aurelius— 

“Our lives are what our Uioughts make them.” 

It has been said by a sago of auti«}ntty Qiat “Every man is the architect of 
his own fortunes” but wo are not entirely masters of our external eircamstanoes. 
We can, however, have coinpleto (miitrol of our thoughts and, if Marcus Aurelius 
is rigbt-as I believe he is—we can thus make our real lives, our inward lives, as 
we woiihl have tlicin to be. Today is a great day in the lives of many of you. 
You have achievol buccchs in the academic field and you are now qualified for 
careers in life, i wisli you all success and oUer you as a guide to happiness and 
success the saying of Marcus Aurelius, 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

Kunwor Sir Haharal Singh’s Address 


Iho following is the text of the address delivered at the Nineteenth Annual 
Oonvocalioii of (ho University of Imcknow, hold on the I4tb December, 1040, by 
Kituwar Sir ifaharaj Sittgh, U.A., (U.B, Uar-at^Law, M.I 1 .A. 

Mr. VioO'Ohancellor, Slalf and Students of the. Lucknow University, Ladies 
and Gontloincn I stand before you in unusual circumstances. As you are aware. 
Sir Uirja Shankar llajpal was to have ilelivorod the Convocation addroee t(May, 
His B|>coch would have Iwcn in every way appropriate, as coming from a man of 
high intellectual calibre with a wide cx)iorieuco of education in iiiuia and its many 
problems. It is not without licsitatiou tliut I liave accepted the pressing invitation 
of your Vico-Chaiieellor. Ho la an old and valued friend witli long and honourable 
associations witli tills University, to whoso wishes I felt bound to accede. Though 
I anpreeiato the honour done to mo, I need hardly say that I am quite unprepared 
to deliver the usual tyiie of Couvocalioii address which, t understand, snoiild be 
lengthy, learned, profound, even abstruse, and, as a nccoBsary corollary, devoid of 
humour I I can not say that mine fulfils these conditions. Necessity, over stern, 
though not always tlio molbor of invention, rules Uiat on this occasion at least 
convention must go. It is well perhaps that it should, for we aro living in a 
rapidly changing world where much to which we have been accustomed is 
disappoariiig and will disappear. 

One qualification, dciiictl to those who have addressed you in the past, can, 
I think, be claimed by mo, that is, family and personal relations of long standing 
with our University and the ciroumstannos which led to its establishment. As you 
have just heard, there are many Medals and a Beholarship donated by my father. 
U'he grounds on which the University stanils were familiar to me as a small boy 
when I lived with my parents in a uoiise not far which at that time was the only 
one existing in tlio spacious park known ns Uio BadshMi Bogh, Of those days one 
building alone remains, the Bamtlari, n landmark to remind one of the past. I 
recall with pride my family connection with the then Canning Oollego, which later 
was transformed under Sir Haroourt Butler, the greatest of the Lieutenant-Governors 
of the United I’roviiiees, into the present unita^, tombing and residential Univereity 
of Lucknow. I had also the privilege, when Secretary to the Unit^ Frovinoea 
Government, of helping to prepare and to pilot through the then I’rovincial 
liCgislative Council the Lucknow University Act of 1020. Little did I think that 
20 years later one of my sons would be a student of this University. I may be 
permitted to make a further elaim which may appeal to those among us today who 
are young. It is that from time to time I have taken an active part in to games 
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of the Uniranity and of Cannin)!; College which preceded it. I played my first 
games of cricket, football, hockey and tenuis on the Canning College grounds more 
than 35 yeoks ago, while the last game that I enjoyed in the Lucknow Cniversity 
was less tliaii two months ago, when I played in a cricket match against your 
team and was enabled, whether through the kindly indulgence of your bowlers or 
otlierwise, to remain at the wickets for one hour and to make the not wholly 
disreputable score of eight runs. I venture, therefore, to speak as one of you. 

I do not propose on this occasion to refer to the two burning topics of the 
day, namely, the* War in Europe and Africa and the political situation in this 
country. You are old enough and nave sufficient intelligence to form your own 
opinions, provisionally at least, on both these subjects. None of ns bore, perhaps 
no one in the world, has been able to forecast with any degree of accuracy the 
course of the present War, Nor can any one say with confidence what the future 
has in store. 1 believe, however, that 1 voice the opinion of a great majority of the 
people (d this country in saying that wo have no sympathy with Nazism 
or its ideals or the aggression and eruclty which seem to bo its inseparable 
accompanimouts. 

As regards the political situation in India, it is a platitude to say that we 
live in anxious times. I know that yon have boon stirred by recent events. 1 
appreciate your feelings and sympathise wiUt your hopes. I beg of you, however, 
ill the words of the Premier of the United Provinces uttered in this place two 
years ago to midotain a "balanced mind” and an "independent judgment” and to 
let yourselves bo guided by reasou. a faculty of special service in times of stress 
and difficulty. Of one thing yon may rmt asaurod, that is, tliat Indians irrespective 
of their political creed and an InorMSing number of British sympathisers desire 
that India ^uld nttidn to her full political manhood in the very near future. 
Indeed I am optimistic enough to believe tliat most of us present here will live to 
see that day. What the future form and methods of Government will be 1 cannot 
anticipate but it is highly probable that in a solLgoveriiing India as elsewhere they 
will be more socialistio In conception and have a greater regard for the poor and 
the needy. 

Our University has completed almost twenty years of acuve life. I well 
remcmbOT the criticisms and the fears openly expressed prior to its creation but 1 
believe that iu general they have not been justified. The fact that the Lucknow 
University Act bos never been amended shows that it bos served its purpose well. 
The numner of students has increased beyond exiiectation and pan passu, the 
stands^ and volume of original work. It is not an excessive claim to make on 
b^lf of your alma mater that she has mode her influence felt tlirougliout these 
provinces. But we have to look ahead, 'llio future of odneadon in the United 
rrovinces is in the crucible. Imiiortant clwnges are inevitable. Primary education 
must receive an increasing impetus. Bo, 1 ho))e, will the education of girls, one of 
the crying needs of India. High Bclioois and Intermediate Goileges may no longer 
exist as we know them and English will probably cease to be a medium of 
instruction up to tlie University stage. Our Universities cannot remain unafTected. 
Blit, whatever changes are made, I hope that the ideal of a unitary teaching and 
residential University will not be discarded. For, whatever its defects, it has 
resulted In the creation of an academic atmosphere, conoentration of educational 
effort, greater efficiency in teaching and a fuller life for the students. 

1 now commend three suggestions for yonr consideration in the hope that yon 
will not think them impracticable. The first is that each of you should take 
an interest in some subject oiUside your daily task both now and in the days to 
come. In colloquial language I invite you to cultivate Hobbies. How much in 
Nature is there open to the humblest of ns to interest, to amuse and to enjoy I 
'fhe University grounds contain witliin them a variety of birds and plants. Bo do 
the rural areas ever close at hand in India. And yet how many, old or young, 
to whom I am speaking to-day, take an interest in these matters ? Then, there 
is I^otogniphy with its over developing technique. Gardening has its special 
attractions. There is the useful act ot Oar|)ontry. Painting, for which India was 
once famous, should apjieal to some, while above are the starry heavens open to 
all and sulHoient in themseives to enthral you. Believe me, my friends, you will 
never n^cet in later life the cultivation of hobbies. On the contrary, they will be 
a perennisi source of pleasure and relaxation. 

Secondly, I wish to plead for Research, and specially for those branches which 
yield peaefioal results. It was because he felt that India lagged behind the West 
in this respect that my father founded the one and only privately endowed 
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ReMM^ getoU^P hm Mid l» for Modied NMMfdi in oonnoetioii with 

King GwixoIb Medioal Oollogo, wUdi hi aa intend part (rf Oe Uniroirtty. Why 

apitaof an inowaaing nwnborcS 
Modieal (Mlegea and aohoida India haa not yet nrodnood a Hutenr f waa 
it left to Bqnald Roaa to coaoeet Malaria irith m Ant^dtelea noaqnito. to Koob 
to dfawom the CSudeta vibrio t But wo mnat n^ deapw. Thera ara atiii vaat 
fielda open to genoine Medleai naeareh workera in thfai oonatry. The e^ogy ot 
diabetea, a diaeaw pravalent tiuorachoat India, temidna nndj^vraed. The praven- 
tion and enn of eanoer an atitl beyond na. Fractlenl neang for 
malaria, the aeonrge of India, witUn naponrible coat have not yet been fonno, 
Induatrial (foemiatiy haa enormona poaaibilitiea, while in a oonntry aneh an I^ia 
there ate no limita to agriealtnral naMteh. The world doea not ataad attn. 
Humanity ia ever expeetant of the farther boona whidt eome from the patient 
1®*"***“ the Eeeearoh l4ibfl«rtory afte^ JP«^P* 7"** «* aoendngly nadeaa toil. 
Some of yon adli remember the iinea from Tagcwek— 

*Where the mind ia withont fear and foe head ia holdh^ 

Where knowledge ia frao." 

Thaw wotda fitly ap(dy to Beaeareh whkh mnat ever be independent, bidd 
and eritioal. I appeal to yon and throng -yon to foe mme wdl*to^ dtiaena of 
foeee ptovinoea to endow onr Unlvereiriea with foe neeeaaaty fnnda to enidde tlmm 
to foeeharge one of thdr meet benefloeot dotiea. 

TUialy, I implore yon to ahnn that exoeea of teUfdona or piditieal aeal wldeh 
Mca by the name of Oommonaliam. There ia too mneh of it in India at foe preaent 
time^ and, whatever be thereaaona, I eay with regret after a long eacpodenee font 
it haa ineteaaed rather than diminiahedu Yon ia tlm Univeraity an^ I hoM and 
believe, mine Immnne from thla eanker than many ooMde, whwier Uindna, 
HnoUnu or Ohrietiana, yon emne in eloae oontaet with eaeh other both in yonr 
wink and in apart and yon have oome to know that nobllito of ebaraoterUmd nigh 
atandatda ot conduet ate not confined to the adbetenta of any one creed <» awl^ 
and farther, that a trnly rdigiona opirit ia incompatible wifo intbleranee. The 
ontaide world, foe eemi-mnoatod and the Uilterate ate not ao happily ritnated. 
Ilonee there ara commnnal riota whether between Hindna and Mnaltma or Sonnis 
and Shiaa, from which oven our idetorie rito of Imeknow haa not been immnne, 
Oommnnaliem ia an inaidioaa diaeaae wbieb leada to a frame of mind in whidt 
independent tidnidog diaappeara. Eqwtimioe, fnr inataneek ohowa that few ventnra 
to give evidenoe in a Oonrt of Jnatioc at^iiiwt their own eommnnity, however mi^ 
ita membwa have been gnilty in a pamniar eaae, The dictatea of eonaeieoee ara 
Hnppteaoed in aplte of fimakeepeara'a wiae eonnoel **to count life a atage upon foe 
way and foliow conwdenoe eome what may,” I am eonvineed foat foe inaia (diotaeie 
to polideal advance in tUa country ii oommonai iU«feeling, The atdnfom ia not 
ewty. Bat I onggeat foat it ia only by having intimate ftienda amtwg foe foUoweta 
of anofoer oteedrby apptedafoig foor point of view, and above all by a ai^t of 
fomptomiae on wbieh Bnrke haa oaid—” all Government, indeed every hnman 
Ituiumt and en]oyinent, every virtue and every prndent act ia founded,” foat Oom* 
miiuaiiam can be aaeceoafnlly attooked. Should you for foie purpoee need inaidta* 
U«Hi. I invite yon to etudy, ao I did iaat cold weather, foe writing of foe myadea, 
liindn, GhriaUan and Mualim, and ieam from them foe eternal truth of foe 
(itiulamental unity of man tcanaoending all diveraity. A abort fone aim I had the 
l•rivilege of eotcr^ing Mahatma Gandhi in my honae in Simla. X alao had the 
l•l(nwnre of a long tali wifo Mr. Jinhab. I am not able to diaoloee my oonveroa^ 
liiMia wifo focM two eminent pereona. Ail that I can any la that in all hnmiliW 
i bogged foem both to aee eofo ofom and to diaenaa waya and meana for enfong 
lilt) preaent tenoion, fw, aa foqr both felt, it ia not by meeelm and^ writinp foal 
iliisi burning ptoUem can be aoived but by meeUng earn other and 1^ a ahwera 
a>-Hire to arrive at an imreement. Men and women of onr generafom have tidied 
to rtoive foie aueetion. May yon anooeed where we have foiled^l 

A very pleaaant duty ronaina. It ie to oongratnlato with ail my heart foe 
■oAiiy toriidmte of priaee. Yon have won foeee by bard work and to foat aelf« 

. .mlidettoe wMeh haa been deaeribed ae foe itot aeeret of enc^ Thmnifo yon 
I .•.ingratnlate yonr paranta. who bi many eaaea have contributed to foe aneoeaa 
.>( iheir diildren to a edf-deniai wUdi can never be adeqnatdy repaid. I ahoold 
liki), almoat in dMumee of convention, to pay attribute to y«« able and nealoiw 
ttiiivendty ataff who open to yon tim gidee of knowledge and to tiufo gtodanoe md 
< s»ra|4e can Jurtiy oirim a abare in yonr adiievement. Sneaking for inyaelf I 
livl to tlua dto a debt of gratitude to fooee teafoen ia tin Unlventi^ of Oxford, 

60 
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BiuoDg them moi of great name and high example, whom to know was to lerore 
and under whom to learn was a pririlege. And to all students of the XJniTersity, 
whether winners of prizes or not, in extending mj best wishes for their future, i 
would say, “Acquire knowledge with eagerness now and in the days to come. Do 
not neglect opportunities which can never return. At the same time remember 
that tiie great end of life is not so much knowledge as action.’* “To live,” it has 
been well said, “is to meet life eagerly and unafrud, to refuse none of its chal¬ 
lenges, to evade none of its responsibilities, to go forth daiW with a gay and 
adventurous heart to encounter its risks, to overcome its diraoulties, and to seize 
its oprartunities”; 

May all good attend you now and always and may the zest of endeavour and 
the joy of achievement be yours in full measure tiiroughout the years that lie 
aheadl 


The Muslim University Convocation 

Sir Snltau Ahmed's Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir 
8. Sultan Ahmed, D. h., KT, at the Aligarh Muslim University Convocation held on 
the 21st Oeeember, 1940 * 

I am conscious of the great honour you have done me in asking me for the 
second time to address the Convocation of your University which has a distinguish¬ 
ed place in the mind of everybody interested in ednoation, for the M.A.O, College, 
from which your University is sprung, had a cultural tradition, a spiritual 
homogeneity and an educational ideal which were its proud marks of distinction 
when most other educational centres in India were satisfied with merely imparting 
a diMl of information to their students. That tradition has, 1 


persisted in the Muslim University. Education, 

• .t 1 _ _ xi__-...J — -.—S- -- - 


am glad to observe^ 

__ _ _ . . if it is worth anything, means 

something more than wortdng for and passing a string of examinations. And if 
the stuMnts of this University have realism that, as I hope they have, they have 
travelled a long way on the path of that sdf-cuUute the other name of which is 
edneation. . , , 

In a country where there is economic stringency, where heterogeneous and 
conflicting forces are at work in moulding its destiny, and where the cultural 
pattern is made of a criss-cross of diSerent traditions it is very easy to lose sight 
of &e primary significance of education and of the final effect it has (if it is true 
educatiou) upon Uie spiritual, moral and social values of the individual. 

In such a country, economic concepts, and economic necessities unfortunately 
colour the very theory of education ; and to the student, the bard and thorny path 
that runs via ihe school and the University with its hurdles of the severely-testing 
examinations and its vigorous competitions, becomes a sort of arduous road, that 
leads ultimately to the promised land of a comfortable job of work. Bo, for all 
intents and purposes, to minds conditioned and matured in this economic 
atmosphere, education necomes synonymous in its aims with a training which will 
bring to all earnest seekers the Holy Orail of a Government job. If they fail in 
attaming the quest, the whole period of preparation and training, everytliing learnt 
with pleasure or under the shadow of the rod, is considered by them a dead and 
useless waste of spirit, time, money and energy. Education becomes a vain and 
futile trimedy of frustration. 

In India where some of these conditions obtain, certain special circumstances, 
in action, provide a definitely artificial and truncated background for modem 
edneation. The famous draft of Macaulay's was intended to create a body of responsible 
Government servants, who would understand and sympatiiise with the ideals and 
aims of the British Government. It was a fairly comprehensive programme of 
what was liberal edneation those days, but it was the immediate product of local 
necessities. It is not my intention to disoues the usefulness or otherwise of the 
Questional theories that inspired that programme, or of the practical shape it to<flc 
in the formation of the schools and collies in India. What I want to emphadse 
is that its genesis lies in a special sort of demand and the desire to make the 
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necesBary proTisions to satisfy Aia demand. And ever since an unenviable aura of 
the merely utilitarian has clunK to it, inspito of the fact that the major portion of 
the University curricula in India is based upon liberal ideals of education, 
emphasising the cultural element in it, 

Oradiiates of the Muslim University, yon will be going forth on that great 
adventure that comes the way of ail young men, hitherto protected from some stern 
realiUes when they, as the term goes, ‘enter life’. It is something very real, some* 
thing frBU|i;ht with tremendous consequences for you. Some of you will succeed in 
your obimlive, whatever it is, at the first go, some will succeed after one fidlure, 
some after more. And I, with perhaps more experience and fewer illusions than 
you, unfortnnateiy know that the battle of life goes counter against many men, 
young and old. You have my best wishes and prayers for your success, and my 
sympathies if life treats you harshly. But if things seem to go against you let me 
ask you not to listen to that counsel of despair that whispers in your ears that you 
have wasted your years at the University, that your education has failed in its 
purpose, for your education aimed higher than that. 

Let me concisely review your life at the University, taking it for granted 
that you made the maximum use of your opportunities. 'When you took admission 
into Bie University you made a tacit moral contract to abide by its regulations, 
to submit to its discipline, to help and promote the spirit it stood for, and to 
make a real effort to learn what it taught you. The institution in its turn under¬ 
took to educate your mind, your morale and your sensibilities. It never pretended 
that it would give you specialised training to run an executive department or a 
Police Force, nor did it pretend to admit yon into the secrets of manufacturing 
BO^ or cigarettes. It really tried to train your mind to cope adequately wiw 
diflerent situations arising in life. It tried to make your mind adaptable and 
dastic by making you study various and perhaps unallied subjects, to create a 
complexity of interests in yon, to give yon a sense of proportion, to make yon 
respond quickly to various appeals to your emotions, your mind and yonr soul. 
H tried to cultivate your sensibilities by revealing to you beauties in life, in art 
and in literature. If it did not do any of these things it failed in its most 
important function. 

Givllisation is the result of the thoughts and efforts of a few intelligent 
people in every age who help humanity a little further ahead each time in the 
march of progress : and man is driven forward on the journey by a desire for 
self-realisation and self-fulfilment. It is a sort of creative process whereby man 
reorganizes himself, brings into play hitherto unsuspected qualities of the mind 
and the sensibUitics, furnishes himself with a better personality, as it were ; and 
perhaps unintentionally induces other people to imitate him. Education in its 
real and comprehensive significance is ^e most effective and vital instrument of 
these self-realizing activities. That is why tiie type of education you have been 
getting is called liberal education, education that liberates you from the shackles 
of the merely temporal, which is the instrument of refinement, sensitivenesa, 
spiritual and mental poise and a profound outlook on life. The uncultured mind 
is capable of perceiving only the immediate and superficial. It skims over the 
surface of experiences and encounters, understanding only the obvious in the 
thoughts and actions of other people. Tiie profonnder outlook on life that cultural 
education connotes is really a form of understanding and sympathy, an imaginative 
capacity to get into the mind of the person whose views are perhaps different from 
yours, to perceive all facets of an experience or idea, and to evaluate it as a 
synthesis of all the facts and elements that go in the making of it. It teaches ns 
to understand and tolerate points of view that may be contrary to ours, to see 
the sincerity of those who differ from us, to be even and balanced and not too 
aggressive in our opinions, to make beautiful gestures, love ideas and things that 
are beautiful and defend the truth wboleheartraiy. The thinkers of the Renaissance 
called the study of the literatures of antiquity, the Humanities. It is a very 
revealing word and it should have, I think, always guided the aims of hlgiiOT 
education. It makes you feel that that type of education means adjusting yourself 
more harmoniously to the human landscape around you. It cnli^ates your 
emotional life, and gives a more proportionate view of your own feelings. We 
always tend to exaggerate our emotional experiences, our grief, our hnppin«wf i 
and thus indirectly our own personalities. 

Onltnral education is like climbing a steep hill. The higher you climb the 
vaster the prospects that open before yonr eyes. The horizon expands, and every- 
tUng fits more and more beautifully into an ever-enlarging pattern. The thbge 
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that had loomed so big as to occupy your whole field of vision at the foot of the 
bill become comparatively unimportant and form part of a larger scheme of things 
at the peak.: The fatigue of the climb is forgotten in the bracing nip of a clearer 
atmosphere and you have an acuter perception of the miracle of familiar and 
common things. 

In an age of Science when stress is laid upon the importance of the practical 
there is a tendency to minimise the importance of things that touch our emotional 
and B(Hritual life. The cult of the machine drives awn Ae cult of beauty. Our 
i^e is unfortunately such an age, and at no other time, 1 believe, was there so 
much need to emphasise the type of education that goes beyond the practical and 
useful and diows us the vision or an inner and more important world. 

Our first duty by ourselves, therefore, is to create within us that inner 
harmony, that refinement, intellectual alertness and awareness which the study of 
arts brings to us. But being a very balanced, intellectually keen and cultured 

person is not sufficient in itseif. We are placed in a world of objective realities, 
in a world crowded with other minds, other nersonnlities. There are contacts and 
impingements, conflicts and resistances, the need to overcome obstacles and the 
nera to fall in line with other forces and minds. Self-realization presupposes 
action as well as thought; our personalities have to be operative as wml as 
reflective. And it is here that scientific education claims its importance. Its 
immediate field of action has for the last few centuries been the understanding 

and conquest of Nature, the latter for the uses of humanity. I do not propose 

to go through the history of the discoveries and inventions in Science, of their 

benmeial and harmful effects. Both the good and the evils that have attended the 
march of Scientific progress have bad remarkable lepercnssions upon our lives and 
our mentalities ; but tiiey are not everything. Neither does material comfort bring 
supreme satisfaction to our souls, nor can the destructive effects of scientific 
inventions make us complete cynics or misanthropes. There is always a vital spark 
in our being that is beyond the reach of these accidental things. It must always 
be remember^ that the dMidiiig factor in the social and moral life of man, after 
all allowances are made, is Man himself. It is his soul, his mind, that can make 
of Science a weapon of destruction or a Messenger of Mercy. He can always 
choose between the gun and the ploughshare. Perhaps it is true that the scientific 
age has made man cling too tenaciously to material values, thereby shaping his 
mind, making him grasping and greedy. But a time comes, and it has perhaps 
now come, when he has to pause end consider which path bo is going to tread. 
The old statement about gaining the whole world and losing our own soul, forces 
itself upon his oonsciousness. I believa however, that there is more good in 
humanity than evil, and the choice after a lot of hesitation and dropping and 
changing is practically ever the right one. 

That scientific education may not be an unraised blessing would be evident 
to all, but equally evident is the necessity of this ty|)o of education. We are living 
in an age where It is essential, and unless wo choose to slide back into obscurity 
there can be no question of neglecting it. There is a practical world as well as a 
world of transcendental or emotional values, and the one is as real as the other. 
If we equip ourselves for the one there is no senso in neglecting the other. The 
old Greek ideal of a proportionate and harmonious development of all our faculties 
holds for all times. And if our hearts are in the right place, if we are guided by 
our love of humanity and a desire to ameliorate human suffering we would always 
make Science an instrument of mercy. 

There are practical and social consideraiions also which should urge us to 
promote scientific education in India. In our country there arc vast unexplor^ 
resources than can be made to benefit man. You have youth, ambition and energy, 
and there is a world of possibilities waiting to bo explored by you. It is obvious, 
however, that the Government of the country also has to play a very vital ana 
importont part in this connection. Every impetus must bo given to enlarge, expand, 
and encourage industries and that as quickly as possible. Tlirir mea;^ activities 
in the past do not redound to their credit. I only hope they have b«iomo wiser 
by experience and will put thrir full weight in favour of complete industrialisation 
in this country. If only the Government had vision and had started heavy 
industries after the last war, India alone would have won the present war. India 
is naturally expecting great results from the Eastern Group Gonferenoe an i the 
Roger Mission and I hope that their deliberations will not only result in. finding 
ways and means to meet the immediate needs of the War, but will also show the 
iray of establishing heavy and minor industries so that India may be, as far as 
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possible, self-contained, not only able to defend herself from aggression but also 
help the British Commonwealth of Nations in times of n^sity. 

This brings me to the terrific crisis that is facing the world to-day. I mean 
the War. It is a stormy niieavel Um tidal wash of which will affect ihe remotcal 
shores of the world. Its origin is really in the repudiation of all civilised values, 
in the spiritual pride of which I spoke before. If spiritually humanity is striving 
for complete self-realisation in the realm of politics, civilisation is aiming at 
creating an atmosphere whore it can bo made possible by giving the utmost 
freedom of thought and action to tlic individual. The rooxiinnm individual liberty 
possible under social conditions is the ideal of a cultured and communit)^ 

{teffimontation is repugnant to It. for after all, insUtutions are made for men and 
not men for institutions. Where a question of misfits arises the institution must 
be remoulded to aiiit man’s needs. And now an attempt is being made to reverse 
the order of things, to enslave men to an ideology which is abhorrent to all 
civilised sensibilities. . ^ u. , , 

If formerly the sort of ideological tyranny which at the moment obtains in 
Central Europe ever occurred, it affected a single or a very small group of States. 
But to-day due to many types of liiteT-depcndenccs, due to intricate economic and 
BOcial relationships each such revolution attempta a more widespread change 

Th^^deological pragramme of Hitler and Mussolini with its theory of race 
superiority and lehensraurn for only some stronger nations is in direct opposition 
to the trend of modem civilisation which has been trying to explore all possible 
revenues for the establisment of greater liberty and greater possibility of development 
for individual, each nation, strong or weak. This can only be made realisable 
by the evolution of a now psychology in international life as it exists to a 
remarkable extent in national life; reverence and fear of the law and scrupulous 
disobargo of moral obligations. j 

In the estate, one can see the paradox of a handful of unarmed policemen 
maintaining order, even in big and unruly crowds, because the might of the law has 
sunk so deep in the individual’s consciousness that physical force is unnecessary 
for making men obey the law. Its symbol in any form docs. To-day when all nations 
are intorliiikcd it is necessary to evolve that sort of consciousness for international 
law and international morality. The League of Nations is an attempt at this sort 
of International policing and it must remain the ideal of all future States, if we 
want peace and security in life. , , . .u . ... j t 

^e glove has, however, been flung in the face of the civilised world by 

Hitler and Mussolini, backed by their bands of marauders and gangsters, and it 
b^oves everybody with a love loc freedom and honour to take up the challenge. 
The implication of this War are so universal, the interests involved so all-embrac¬ 
ing that one cannot remain Indifferent, and the side one takes will show whether 
he loves civilised living or barbarism. There was a time when the extravagances 
of certain German publicists and philosophers bad appeared fantastic and absurd. 
When Arndt wrote “every State has the right to ask for certain things from 
neighbouring States when they wrongfully take away the air and the light on 
which it must grow. Up to the present Holland is the roost outrageous violation 

of Gorman’s natural frontier.I desire hatred, burning and bloody 

hatred. May this hatred burn as the religion of the German people, 

as a sacred maduess in all hearts’’ or when Von 'Xreitschke wrote of Germany’s 
neighbouring States "these lauds arc ours by the right of the sword and we shall 
dispose of them by virtue of a higher right of the German people”, or when he • 
spoke of treaties “every State reserves for itself the right to be the judge of its own 
treses. All the restraints by which States bind themselves by treaty are volun¬ 
tary. When a Nation baa been wounded in its honour the breaking of treaties is 
only a question of time” everybody considered it high flown nonsense, a sort of 
mania coufin^ to a few eccentric writers which would not be considered serionsly 
by any nation. But to-day the extravaganza, the mania has become the philosophy 
of life of two powerful nations of Europe, and they are drawing other nations within 
their orbit. The fantasy htw become a grim and menacing reality, the expression 
through action of a savage, coercive mentality. Fleaso bear in mind that the present 
War is not a War between two or more nations, but between two different types of 
outlook on life, and that wo are not faced with the task of destroying only Hitler 
and Mussolini and their hordes, but that philosophy of life which we find in the 
German and Italian nations—a much more difficult task. It is a poisonous miasma 
whicii bi^ fair to paralyse the sense of international morality and bring duos to 
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the struetara of moral and political thought that has been built up through cot- 
tnries of oeaaelesB effort, 

Oraduales of the Muslim Dnirersity, in the lives of men a moment arrives 
when the;^ hhve to choose between material well-being and spiritual health, between 
a dishonourable life of comfort and an honouarble life of penury, toil and sacrifices. 
The choice involves a mental struggle, there are temptations and there is the natural 
human desirO to follow the path of least resistance. But there is only one choice 
possible for an honourable man. Our material comforts are after all not such 
mighty important Utings as the ideals we live by. All young men the world over 
are faced with such a choice to-day : and do not forget, however far you may be 
from the theatre of the actual struggle, you too have to cast your lot one way or 
the other. And the glorious tradition of democracy and freraom, of thought and 
action that has been ours, assures me what your choice is going to be. We have 
to smash something really very big and though optimism is essential in all fights, 
neither the risk nor the danger involved must bo minimized. And please remember 
that there is no loophole for half measures in this particular War. Hitler’s 
erstwhile friend Rausohuing has made that clear: “Hiller’s ultimate aim is the 
maximum of power and dominion. He is not a person with whom any sane 
man may negotiate, he is a phenomenon which one slays or is slain by”. I for 
one, gentlemen, am not particularly in love with the notion of being slain, passive 
and unresisting. 

Different people’s attitude towards most things is different, even contradictory. 
To some, as to Hitler, war is the very breath of life, the one means of assuring 
them that they live To others it is so great an evil that the only way of meeting 
it is passive indifference to it. To them waging war under any circumstances is 
repugnant and soul-searing. To the malority of sane hrolthy men, it is an evil of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot be charmed away with incantations or vanish if 
you simply do not take any notice of it. War must he banished from the world, 
but this can only be done by patting against the war-mongers a more effective 
force, a force that has the sanction of morality and justice behind it, which is built 
upon the most constructive ideals of men and women. 

Waging war in a good cause, to destroy the forces of injostico, coercion and 
oppression is, therefore, the duty of all right thinking people. And though the 
immediate vision that war conjuroi up before our mind’s eyes is one of suffering 
and the waste of life, there is anower side of the picture too. War is a living 
effort, the paradoxical means whereby life assorts itself. In the effort of war you 
do not only live at an intenser pitch of feeling and being than at more normal 
ttmea but you also offer your life-blood because you are convinced of the sanctity 
of life which must be protected at all costs, even at the cost of the lives of many 
individuals. It Is often for protecting itself ^at life makes us fight our battles. 
When humanity is building up a less imperfect world than the one we live in 
after defeating the powers of darkness, a sense of peace, of having done 
something worth doing will come to you if you have done your share of the work. 

It IS the greatest tragedy that in India men fulW convinced of the great 
barbarism of Hitler and Mussolini and having power and influence to help Great 
Britiun in her grim and heroic stand for principles dear to humanity should be 
opposing efforts to crush Nazism and Fascism. In any case their attitude seems to 
be most inconsistent, unwise and unworthy. It is no good taking up the position 
involved in the old proverb “what does it matter to me whether the cow came or 
the donkey left”. 'Die difference between the present conditions in India and tiie 
future, if Hitler and Mussolini succeed must be clearly appreciated. It will be the 
difference between living as a subject race as we are doing with a number of 
grievances and being slaves, mere serfs. I will not say anything of the present 
conditions under which yon and I live. You and I know them, but by contrast 
let me tell you what will be our position if titese outlaws win. Only one passage 
from Hitler’s well known 'Mein Kampf” will be sufficient DiscuBsiug Uie 
publication of the news that a negro had qualified as a lawyer he says 

“It does not dawn on the murky bourgeois mind that the fact which is pub¬ 
lished for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of criminal insanity to 
train a being who is only an anthropoid by birth until the pretence can be made 
that he has been turned into a lawyer, while, on the other hand, millions who 
belong to the most civilised races have to remain in positions which are unworthy 
of cultural level. ’Fhe bourgeois mind does not realise that it is a sin agmnst 
the will of fhe Eternal Creator to allow hundreds of thousands of highly gifted 
people to temtdn floundnring in the swamp of proletarian misery while Hottentots 
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and Kulns are drilled to fill poeitione in the intellectual profeesione, For here we 
have the product only of a drilling technique just ae in the oaee of the performing 
dog. If the same amount of care and effort were applied among intelligent races 
ea^ individual would become a thoueaud times more capable in such matters.” 

After this shameless pronouncement of Hitler it should be impossible for 
any Indian with self-respect and love for his country to be simply an onlooker at 
the oonrse of events in Europe. The speed at which the conflagration is spreading 
towards the East leaves no room for doubt whatsoever than sooner than later we 
will be directly called upon to surrender our hearth, home, honour, life and liberty 
to this, the greatest demon the world has ever seen. Will you wait till his blitzkrieg 
in India 7 I am afraid, it will then be too late to resist it. Thank God, whatever 
may Im the view of a certain section of political India to-day, India as a whole 
is acting up to the advice given by Ithe leaders of that very section—Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Nehru a yotr ago. Their wise statements have often been 

2 noted and bear repetition. Tno Mahatma said: “My personal sympathies are with 
Ingland and France-I am not just now thinking of India’s deliverance. It will 
come. But what will it bo worth, if England and France fall." Pandit Nehru said 
the same thing in a diflerent language : “We have repeatedly stated that we are 
not to bargain. We do not approach the problem with a view to taking advantage 

of Britain’s difficulties.It is perfectly true that in a conflict between democracy 

and freedom on tlie one side and Fascism and aggression on the other, our sym¬ 
pathies must inevitably lie on the side of democracy.” Why then act directly 
against these professions and go to jail 7 1 will sav no more about them. 

As regards the altitude of die Muslims of India, as such, it is as clear as day 
light. If Islam was ever in danger, it is to day. The fat, swollen-headed Musso¬ 
lini assumed to himself the title of * Protector of Islam” not long ago. His first 
generous act in this self-styled role was to swallow the small Muslim State of 
Albania without the slightest ]netifloation or provocation, when King 'Aos aud his 
consort with a baby in tier arms had to flee for their lives I His next act was to 
land troops in Egypt, anodier Muslim State 1 *1116 third overt act of Uiia '‘Saviour 
of Islam” was to throw bombs at Balirain 1 His fourth act which was the greatest 
insult offered to the MusliinB was his attempt to set up a Kaaba for ns at Harbar 
in Abyssinia 1 All that now remains to be done by him with the help of bis 
master Hitler is to bomb Hedjaz, Iraq and Palestine and involve Turkey in the 
war and he will then have iustiued bis pretensions. Fortunately, the swiftness 
with which he is being mauled on land and sea, justifies ns in hoping that this 
'^otectoT of Islam’ will soon find himself flat on his back on the mat. Let me 
t^refore finally say without any hesitation or equivocation that wo Indian 
Mussulmans shall resist by ail means in our power this wanton violation of all 
laws of God and man by beasts in the garb of human beings. 

The British Forces—Army, Navy and Air—are all doing our work elsewhere 
and it is our pride and privil^e that the blood of our men is being mingled wiUi 
theirs in ^e noblest cause of saving humanity from total destruction. This servico 
to mankind will not and can not bo forgotten and I am convinced that India 
after the sacrifiuea that she is making will in no distant time get her full share of 
equality, freedom and justice within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

And please do not forget that at this momentous hour lesser things that have 
loomed so largo recently on your mental horioon must assume their right propor¬ 
tions in the scheme of your life. They are comparatively trivial ; and if there are 
differences lietween you and others the tragedy that is being enacted in Europe 
should make you realise bow dangerous and mischievous they can be, on what a 
shallow conception of life Uiey are built up, bow completely they are founded upon 
uglv passions, insignificant ambitions and a total lack of human emotions. We 
realise that since life is what it is and men are what they are, these passions and 
jealousies will unfortunately be there. But to-day in our country they have 
fgQnmwl a gigantic magnitude. This depiorabie state of affairs must disappear 
completely if wo want progress of any sort in India. It was expected that in the 
face of the present danger those differences would be forgotten, and then under 
the infiuence or a united effort disappear permanently. After all when a tiger is 
roaming at iarge people do not quarrel about their share in the oommnnal food 
supply, for they realize that if they do not unite and destroy the animal there 
wonla no longer be a question of food supply for them, whereas a similar problem 
of the tiger will have been solved. But that is what we seem to be doing at the 
moment here, and those who were expected to introduce a saner frame of mind 
seem to me to be aggravating the symptoms of oniessonableness. To state the 
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situatipn franUy, a great deal haa been made of onltaral differencea between Hindna 
and Mudima and the im^aibility of a compromiae between the two. Now there 
la no doubt, aa haa oeen atated before, that in India there are different cnltural 
forcM at work, not the leaat important among them being the modern European 
civih^tton. There ia no donbt alao, that due to the very great influence religion 
b^ been on the life of Mualima in India aa elsewhere, their art, their poetry, 
mmr way m life ia very largely designed after Arabian and Peraian patterns. But 
that does not mean that oulturally the Muslim ia a complete alien to Indian 
traditions, thought and art, nor docs a United National Evolution mean the 
disappearance of the two religiona. After all individuals are differently constituted, 
yet they do co-operate and work harmoniously together. Why should not 
communities with certain distinct and different reli^ona do so ? Why can not 
individuals keep their intimate and private life disentangled from the public life, 
and why, ahould not Hindus and Mualima keep their religion which alter all is a 
man’s private relationship with his God or gods separate from their civic and 
political liie ? If you look at the Hindu-Muslim problem from a commonsense 
point of view the problem aa such ia not insoluble or all-pervading. If we desire 
to find out only differences, big, small and insignificant, between a Muslim and a 
Hindu and if the largeness of those differences can bo the measure of our eatisfac- 
tion we can make most wonderful discoveries 1 As an illustration just look to 
what we have deliberotely done to our common language. Urdu has been tbe 
mother tongue of the Hindus and Muslims for centuries. The very name and 
hist^ of its growth shows that this language was the result of the contact of 
the Hindus and Mussalmans in India, yet unfortunately insidious attacks were 
made on this language treating it as the language of the Mussalmans of India and 
a propaganda for an artifloial Hindustani iangui^e which was not toe language 
of anybody in India was started and is being given effect to. What has been the 
result ? The Mussalmans unfortunately started stiifllng in the Urdu language, 
Arabic and Persian words which were absolutely unnecessary and in many cases 
have undoubtedly spoilt its charm. I claim that the Rt. Hon’blo Bir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and I speak Urdu but the Urdu which has been used by some Urdu papers 
will not be understood either by him or by mo. Here we find a deliberate attempt 
by extremists of both cummnnitios to create a split whore no difference existed. 
In a country like India with a population of over 3,50 millions, we can even find 
materials to support too wildest and most fantastic statements of Miss Mayo ; 
but is it at all helpful or useful in the present world conditions 7 I suggest that 
toe other line of approach, which is to emphasise points of agreement, will lead 
to greater justice, happiness and satisiaotion to both communities in every walk 
of life, social, economic and political. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that racially and politically we are alV. Indians, 
wo breathe in the same atmosphere and till toe same land. We are inheritors of 
the same old proud civilization and whatever we may privately think and aspire 
after, our destinies are linked together. Differences that there are I have already 
admitted, but our foundations of life are toe same. Our polifical and social salva¬ 
tion can only lie in both Hindus and Muslims pooling their energies together for 
the reconstruction o'f a bettor India. However much you try there is no other 
road to salvation. Any other road will lead India to chaos, anartoy, bloodshed 
and pmpetual subjection. 

From a practical viewpoint too, even taking for granted the pessimistic view 
of the irreconcilable differences between Muslim and Hindu cultures there can be 
no Other means of a better future for India. No amount of wishful tointd^ will 
perform tbe miracle of the total disappearance of millions of Muslims or Hindus 
from our landscape. For bettor or for worse “till death do ns part”—that is our 
destiny. Even in such a situation the only sane and graceful toing is to arrive 
at some sort of working compromise, at any rate till toe duration of toe War. A 
compromise always indicates mutual generosities, a whole series of give and take, 
concessions and sacrifices. The peace and concord that a compromise like that 
begets is a sufficient reward for all self-denials. And I conjure you earnestly, all 
young men, both Hindus and Muslims, to remember this hard, sane and incontro¬ 
vertible fact when you enter a larger sphere of life. You must try to promote 
mutual understanding, mutual trust and mutual love and to remember your mutual 
obligations. Otherwise the example of Europe to-day is before yon. What racial 
am^ance and racial intolerance can do is being vividly enacted before 7our eyes. 
Do not take up a defeatist attitude. With a broM minded approach our domestic 
^fferences can be and must be solved. Tbe determination to solve it has to be 
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found rnd once it ie found, it will restore the chapter of friendliness, cordiality and 
even affection between the two oommuiiities which unfortunarely has been closed 
in recent years. Bemembcr, time is a groat factor in destroying the Totalitarian 
Powers, and a united India will work the double miracle of bringing about ^eir 
downfall and bringing India closer to the goal of political and economic freedom. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

Hr. John Sargent’s Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by John 
Sargent, Esq., M.A., Educational Commissioner with the Government of India at the 
Gouvocation of the University of the Puiiiab held on the 21st. December 1940 :— 

First of all I should like to express my very keen appreciation of the honour 
which the Authorities of the Paiijab University have done me in inviting me to 
deliver the Cm vocation Address to-day. In more ways than one it is a very real 
honour and my gratitude is correspondiugly sincere. Although 1 happen to be one 
of those strange and perhaps unnatural people who get no thrill out of the sound 
of their own voices and although the preparation and delivery of a Convocation 
Address ia not a matter lightly to be undertaken in any ciroumatances, it is an 
undoubted privilege to be given the opportunity not only of addressing the 
members of a great university but also ot saying a few words to young men and 
women who may before long be exercising a oonsiderable influence over the 
destinies of their country. Ijet me hasten to say, however, that unlike many 
deliverers of convocation addresses I have not come here to offer you advice on 
questions of behaviour or aeademio deportment. I am fortunately blessed with a 
fairly good memory and have not forgotten how university studfents of my own 
generation were wont to react against an over-dose of admonition or pious 
exhortation from their elders. There ia no bore like an old bore and as the 
anoient writer said “Great reverence is owed to youth.” 

May I also congratulate warmly those who have just received their degrees 
and expreas the twofold hope, firstly that for all of them and not only for the 
Incky few their university career may be tile prelude to livm of progressive prospe¬ 
rity and happiness and secondly that they will regard this dav not as the end of 
their education bat as marking tho successful completion of one more stage in 
a lifelong process 1 

All I want to do to-day ia to ask you to consider from what is perhaps to 
some extent though only to some extent a fresh angle one or two time-honoured 
questions which have always been important but which have never called for the 
right answer so urgently as they are doing at this moment. You must forgive ma 
if I appear to be tbinkiiig aloud rather than presenting you with a reasoned 
philosophical discourse, it is unnecessary for me to adroit, for it will soon be 
apparent, that I. am groping my way towards the light of reality. Like the 
prisoners in Plato’s cave all 1 can see at the moment ia but Uie refleetion 
of a reflection. 

In the tremendous crisis through which wo are passing it is almost impmsible 
to think of the major issnes which control the destiny of mankind without 
relating them to current events. Whether we do or do not approve of violence 
as a method of setting personal or national differences, and wheUier we do or do 
not propose to take any part in this particular straggle, we cannot ignore the fact 
either that it is going on, or that a very coneiderable part of the world ia already 
involved in it. Nor can wo shut our eyes to what is perhaps the most serious 
aspect of all, which is that it has taken place within a generation of a war which 
was, wo were told on tho best authority, a war to end war, a war to create a world 
fit for heroes to live in, a war to make the world safe for democracy, and to 
ensure a number of other results that seemed extremely desirable to people of my 
generation. There is neither the time nor the need to investigate the reasons why 
the last war failed in fact to ensure any of these things. Its failure cannot in my 
opinion be satisfactorily ascribed to a sudden emergence of all that ia worst in 
jhuman nature. Bo far as one can judge there waa no lack of men of good will at 
the Peace Oonfereuce; in fact in all probability they greatly out-numbered the knaves 
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and foda. In any case we have had over twenty years to repair their mistakes 
If we had wanted to do so and in spite of that our civilisation is aaain plunired 
in a catastrophe which will shake it to its foundations. How are we to account for 
such ftn expoBurfi of human futilitv ? These matters have already been the snbiecta 
of explorations as exhaustive m the explanations have been diverse. But it seems 
ail be boiled down to one or other of two main alternatives, 
mther the last war and the peace which followed it failed to prepare the way for 
things that are essentially pd permanently desirable or the tnings that appeared 
desirable to the last generation have ceased to attract the present one ? Next time 
must we vn to improve our methods or must we change our objectives. In otter 
words IB ttere Mywbere we can look for principles that are always true, or are 
moral and intellectual values liable to fluctnations like the money market ? 
Speaking for myself alone I have no doubt that there are eternal verities if only 
wo can find them. The war of ideas, as I read semewhere the otter day, is not 
a mere episode in hostilities! hostilities are an episode in the war of ideas 
Although we mav be forced to admit that the last war failed not merely to clear 
the ground for the millennium but even to indicate the general lines upon which 
any better system of human society could bo planned, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is going to be the same again this time. 

For it appears to_ me that there is at any rate one curions and perhaps 
significant way in which the last war differs from the present one and I cannot 
make up my mind whether it implies that wo may be struggling at tremendous 
cost towards a new world order or whether it merely marks one more stage in the 
collapse of our civilisation. The difference, as I see it, is this. It seemed to a 
gTMt many of those who fought on the Allied side in the last war that they were 
ughtlDg^ to BAVQ the wotld fcoitt tho sort of uggtcBBWd bulWInu and contempt for 
good faith that was implicit in the gospel of the mailed fist, as shaken by Kaiser 
Wilhelm the Second, and exemplified in the ovarruning of Belgium. No doubt 
there were an equal number of honest Germans who saw the war as a struggle to 
save their country from the reality and not the bogey of encirclement. But there 
were alM a lot of people, and quite honest people on both sides, who viewed the 
whole affair in an entirety different way. It appeared to them to be a squalid fight 
for vested interests or for imperialism or for international finance; humble soldiers 
were at times given some excuse for wondering wither their commanders were 
not more anxious to got the better of one another than the common enemy. It 
was in fact undeniable that In all the belligerent coiintiies ttere were considerable 
minorities not at all satisfied as to the validity of the cause for which they were 
being called upon to fight. The peace merely accentuated these differences of 
opinion. 

Now if ttere had been any widespread confidence in the ultimate power of 
human reason to overcome emotion and prejudice, it might have been expected 
that the so-called civilised nations would after much tribulation have found a way 
out of their difflciiUies. Some of us, foolishly perhaps, were optimistic enough up 
to two or three years ago to believe ttat this would hapen and ttere was a brid 
period when it looked as if our hopes would be realised. Unfortunately, however, 
there was abroad a poison or leaven if you like so to regard it, which has 
appeared at otter epochs of national..'misery and humiliation to inspire men with 
a contempt for their own rational processes and a much greater contempt for 
those of other people, 'ITie surrender to auttoritarianism, which was the inevitable 
result, abolished any possibility of the peaceful triumph of reason and by distorting 
the angle of tto approach gave a new aspect to the old issues. The aubject of 
the argument has now become loss important than the method by which it is to 
be settled. 

Consequently to-day the position is oniionsly different from what it was in 
1914-18. The amount of convinced opinion on both sides is staggering. From 
one point of view it is almost disconcerting. There is a degree of unanimity among 
my own people which makes one almost wonder when one looks back ttrongb 
pur history, whether in some way or other we have not abandoned that very 
freedom of ttought of which we claim to be the protagonists. It seems almost 
incrraible, human nature being what it is, ttat so many millions of people from 
all classes of society should have come of their own volition to an tonn t ic al 
ranclusion and be prepared to sacrifice their all for it. The only opposition comes 
from voices that seem to be crying in the wilderness, from pathetic protestors 
against the frailty of a moral splendour unattainable by ordinary men, perhapa 
only attainable by the saint who is also a philosopher. Are we right in angnining 
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from ^is nnanimity that at long last the isaneB are clarified and that the battle 
has been joined between the forcee of light and darkness ? Does the present 
desperate battle differ from its predecessors in being not one between men coveting 
^h other’s possessions but between men who view the whole aim and object of 
1^ from entirely different angles ? If we may take it that those who are on our 
Bide are fighting for another ideal, this contains at least the seed of hope, for it 
means that we are at last face to face with the question as to what are the essen- 
Ual values. 

Of all these values the one most clearly in dispute is the conception of 
fr^om. What is commonly meant by freedom ? We have to face the fact that 
a by no means negligible section of the human race have come to regard that 
freraom which we have long held to be the goal of human progress as no more 
than a mirage, in fact much less valuable Ulan that, for a mir^e at least presents 
the image of something which is accepted as desirable. Is ‘freedom’ only another 
word for anarchy or chicanery or the interest of those who are powerful by 
violence or cunning rather than reason or merit ? Some of you will no doubt be 
familiar with the argument put forward by Thrasymachus at the beginning of 
Plato’s Bepiiblio when being asked to give his definition of justice, bo maintained 
that it was the interest of the stronger. When I was a young man 1 used some 
times to think that Thrasymachus had made out rather a good case. I saw so 
many foolish and feeble persons in positions of authority that I thought that if 
the strong man were to be given his way, everyone would be the better for ih 
I wondercil why men should want to be free if freedom only led to licence and 
whether the desire for freedom, where it existed, were no more than an appetite or 
a sentiment. The fact that men had died for it and were still ready to die for 
it seemed to be neither here nor there. Men have died for all sorts of strange 
cause. 1 felt it ought only to be judged in relation to its practical value as a 
means of establishing a form of society in which human beings could live togeUier 
most happily and find their fulfilment both as individuals and as members 
of a community. 

It would be easy to enter into an almost endless disquisition on the nature 
of freedom but for my purpose to day I shall be satisfied with the very simple 
definition that it is the right of each one of us to do and think what we like 

S rovided Uiat in so doing we do not infringe to right of others to do the same 
iiiug. There is a temptation uowa'days to confuse freedom with independence. 
It is one tiling to wish to be free as I have defined the word ‘freedom’, it is quite 
another to claim lilicrty of action without regard to the existence of others, iifter 
the experience of the last thirty years I cannot believe tliat when this war is over 
the conscience of the world is going to allow nations to be independent any more, 
if such independence means the right to refuse to co-operate in the maintenance 
of world peace. 

If, however, yon are ready to accept my plea that a reasonable freedom is a 
thing which all sensible men should desire and that beyond all shadow of doubt 
it is the condition precedent to the members of any tinman society developing 
their manhood to its bigbest |iotential, what is the best practical way of securing 
and maintaining it ? You will perhaps hardly be surprised if I reply ‘by a 
soundly conceived and efficiently administerca system of public education.* In 
very recent times we have had quite astounding proofs of the power of education 
to mould the ontlook of a whole generation. Within ten or fifteen years the 
young people of Italy and Germany have been convinced by educational propa< 
ganda that in the doctrines of Fascism and Nazism as expounded by their leaders 
18 to be found the way of world salvation. No doubt the same is true of young 
Bussia and Communism bnt I have no first-hand knowledge of this as I 
have of the others. And I say ‘convinced’ designedly because I do not 
believe, as some assert, that they have all been coerced by fear of the con* 
centration camp or lured by flag wagging and similar emotional enficements to 
profess a faith that is repugnant to their reason, 'Whatever the ultimate reaction 
may be when their eyes are opened to the practical outcome of this conviction, I 
think we must take it that a scientifically designed system of propagandist 
instruction has made most of them genuinely believe in the principles which their 
teachers wauled them to accept. After all the rational processes as distinct from 
the behaviour of the great mass of men and women are comparatively simple and 
it is only fair to realise that Fascism and Nazism, and possibly Communism also 
in ita somewhat diffierent way, have oiTeied to a generation which had lost Us faitit 
in contemporary civilisation not merely an lutuligible theory bnt also a practical 
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w »7 of life based on a wide if snpeiiidal appreciation of human psycbolofiiy. The 
reformer, and above all the idealist, would do well to remember what a strange and 
fallible instrument the mind of man is, bow it is swayed almost incalculably by de¬ 
sires and emotions and physical urges, those ‘‘many ana savage masters'*, as Plato calls 
^m. It is wdl, therefore to be suspicions of over-simple explanations of human 
behaviour. I remember listening nearly ten years ago to a Fascist orator and 
thinking what an attractive mess of pottage he was offering to the ordinary man. 
In the first place there was an appeal to that sentiment, strong in many of ns, 
which is otdled patriotism by those who admire it and nationalism or imperialism 
by those who do not. Then there was a call to revolt against the uneven distri¬ 
bution of wealth and opportunity in a world teeming with raw materials of 
comfort and prosperity for all. To those who despise abstractions and want to be 
up and doing there were offered marching and drilling and drilling, dag waving 
and drum mating and tdl the apparatus of mmp and circumstance. This I 
thought at ^e time is potent medicine particularly for those who are consciona 
of a grievance against society, and in the light of what totalitarian propaganda 
has since achieved I do not think 1 was wrong. 

It is possible, however, to diagnose a disease correctly and then apply the 
wrong remedy. The totalitarian medicine it seems to me is one of those drum 
which may give temporary relief to the sufferer but so far from arresting the 
progress of the malidy accelerate the final collapse. 

But if one form of Education has demonstrated its power to load a whole 
f Minarutiftn in the wrong direction, is it beyond the wit of man to evolve another 
form of ^iicatinn which wili be not less impelling in the opposite direction ? Oan 
we not so train our boys and girls that they may become passionate lovers of 
that fr^om which I have tried to describe ? 1 believe we can and I will try in 
the few minutes Idt to me to indicate in outline one or two of the things that are 
in this or any other country if there is to be a real education for freedom. 

First of all we may learn a little from our adversaries and attach more impor¬ 
tance rtntn we have so far done to the question of physical fitness. Children who 
ate ill or even merely conscious of physical discomfort cannot benefit as they 
should from instruction however skillfully administered. Moreover, childish idimenta 
neglected lead very often to permanent ill-health or unfitness and this distorts 
and embitters all but the very noblest characters. I wonder how much human 
misery and bow many world calamities have been due to tlie imperfect working 
of the human liver. I commend to those of you who arc looking for a subject for 
historical research “The influence of indigestion on the social evolution of man". So I 
put hi^tb first and the first plank in tiie platform of freedom will be the provision 
of those things that will help to make and keep children healthy—an efiicient school 
medical service, sufficient and proper nourishment, hygienic school buildings, a 
scientific system of physical training. All these are attainable things. 

Then aftw the nealtb of the body has bven enrud for comes the health of the 
mind, for mind works on body as body on mind. If the peoples of the world are 
to bo brought closer together and made conscious of their common humanity, they 
must be equipp^ to use and understand those means of communion and commu¬ 
nication wnich modem science has so lavishly placed at our ffisposal and which 
we so lamentably misuse. Everyone therefore must bo able to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest. Digestion by the mind is not less important than digestion by 

**fidnoo all foods do not suit all people equally well, we must see to it that 
our educational diet is sufficiently varied to suit all tastm. From my experience 
in this country I cannot emphasise too strongly the truism that the curriculum 
diould be to fit the student and not the student the curriculum. Here in brief is 
my second practicable obieotive. 

But because God has not made all men Nual and no system of men’s 
devising can alter (his—Are wo to suppose that God made men two l^ged and 
left it to Aristotle to make them rational, as the indignant moologian enquired 
some men and some women are potentially capable of contnbuting more to the 
community than others ? And because no form of human society on any conside¬ 
rable which one can possibly conceive, can do without leaders, it is worth 
much trouble to see that it gets the right ones. The training of 
leaders is indeed so important, not merely for the preservation of democracy 
as we know it but also for the evolution of a still higher form of free association 
among men, that it is difficult to understand why we are so careless about it and 
why our higher education is so haphazard. There is a very true saying by Professor 
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Burnet. “In the long run everything dc(wnde on higher education and so it remaina 
true that the chief purpose of education is to form an elite not for its own sake 
but for that of society.” What ho|ie liave wo of achieving our object unless our 
higher educational system is most dGlicately adjusted to meet the varied aptitudes 
of the students on the one side and of the eijiially varied needs of society on the 
other 7 Even if we may assume that we have opened the doors of our high schools 
and universities to potential leaders, what is the chance of s' remunerative return 
if we persist in canalising the whole output along one restricted channel 7 1 wonder 
how much of the brain power of India is being wasted to-day, eiUier because it 
never gets the chance of being trained at all or because it is firained in the wrong 
way. For a poor country and for one at a crisis in its fortunes as India is at this 
moment nothing can he more imporinnt than the scientific development of its 
intellectual resources. This is a condition precedent to the development of its 
economic resources. In small things as in big the need of the hour is the 
cultivation of a sense of values. “Proimrtion, gentlemen, proportion”, a famous 
general constantly reminded his staff. 

Why do |>eople in this country attach such an exalted value to examinations 
and degree 7 “Socrates” Trevelyan says, “gave no diplomas or degree and would 
have subjected any disciple who demanded one to a disconcerting catechism on the 
nature of true knowledge”. Whctlicr you regard him as an unserviceable unit in 
the social machinery, nothing seems to mo so pathetic as the educated persona who 
fails to find his approjiriate place in tlie world. I could bear with complacenoy all 
the charges levied against British rule in India except this, that we nave foiat^ 
false educational gods on the young people of this country. Do not think that 1 
despise examinations and degrees : in the right persi^eotive they are indispensable 
adjuncts to any educational system ; and do not think either that I am one of 
those people who can find no good , in Indian higher education and in the Indian 
University. 1 know that in ibis as in other nnivcrsitica it would not he difficult 
to find both teachers and students 'enfinmed with the study of learning and the 
admiration of virtue”. Such disquiet as I may feci arises, I think, from my high 
conception of the function of a university. Tbe whole world is starving for great 
men and a university, because it deals with people who are standing on the 
threabold and becoming conscious of the meaning of life, is of all parts of the 
educational structure that in which tlie seeds of real greatness may best be 
nurtured towards fruition, I am not suggestiug that universities should devote 
themselves exclusively to the manufacture of statesmen or generals or high 
officials or captains of industry. This would be as remote from what I conceive 
to be their real objective as barren achoiarship or commercialised learning. There 
is a greatness which is witliin the , reach of all who are privileged to enter the 
doors of a university and although its acquisition may bring none of the rewa^a 
which the world commonly associates -with grcalnesB. it is the one quality above 
all others requisite in tliose who will bo called upon to restore order out of those 
and convert the “what is” of to-day into the ‘what might be’ of tomorrow. I 
cannot do better than use tlie words of a modern poet, who was himself a public 
servant, to describe the quality 1 have in mind 

Oreatneas is the vision not the deed; 

Greatness is to bo one with the vision and ensue it; 

Greatness is suffering, I'realiicss a long need 

And distant bugles crying faintly through it 
Lights out 1 Lights out I 

Greatness is to bear the bugles and not to doubt. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

sir Maurice Owyer's Address 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the 
honourable Kir Maurice Gwyer, k.o.k,, K.i!.8.i., Chief Justice of India and 

Vice-Obaneellor of Delhi University, at the Convocation of the Osmania University 
held at Hyderabad in 1360 FasU (1040) :— 
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I have 6rBt to e^^reas my appreciation and thanka to Hia Exalted Highneaa 
and to the authoritiea of the University for the honour they have done me in 
inviting me to deliver thia Convocation Addreaa. It ia also a very real pleaaure 
to reviait a Univeraity whose acquaintance I made for the firat time only a few 
months ago^ and to enjoy a further opportunity of watching the progress of a 
unique experiment. 1 have seen what the encouragement of an enlightened and 
far-seeing ruling House, the vision of a Minister, and the genius of an architect 
have, in felicitous combination, already achieved. I have s^n the plans and models 
of your future development and the immense scale on which these have been 
conceived. I have however observed no attempt to produce everything at once, 
but rather an ordered and regular progression, which makes sure of one position 
before it advances to anouer. When foundations are thus strongly laid, the 
success of the superstructure must be assured. 

These things would not have been possible without the co-operation of a 
band of devoted men, teachers and others, inspired by a determination to transmute 
dreams into reality ; nor is the work already accomplished to be measured by the 
years of the University’s life. 1 am told of remarkable results achieved in the 
sphere of physics and mathematics ; and I have myself seen something of the 
novd resear^M and experiments in zooli^y which have attracted the attention 
of scientists in far distant lands. Ana if 1 refer to these two departments only, 
it is not because I am unaware of the work done in others also. 

Observing thus all that has been and is being done and admiring your 
spacious site, your stately buildings, and the equipment so lavishly provided, I 
have been led to ponder, as others have often pondered before, upon the true 
purpose of University, upon the conditions in which it may flourish, and upon 
the obstacles which may sometimes hinder its free development and usefulness. 
It is, I think, very important that we should have a clear idea in our minds 
why we establish Universities at all, and what results we expect to get from them. 
It has been sometimes said that Universities were established in India solely 
for ensuring a supply of persons capable of assisting in the day-to-day 
administration of government. I have read Convocation Addreasea 
ddivered in the early days of Universities in India, and I am 
quite sure that that was not the only motive which inspired those who 
established them ; but, whether it was or not, Indian Universities have had now 
for several generations the opportunity of seieoting for tbemselvcs the lines upon 
which they shall develop. It must always be a delicate matter for a stranger to 
express opinions upon the institutions of a country not his own. and I do not, I 
hope, need to assure you that anything which I may say on this subject is not by 
way of criticism, but rather for the purpose of provoking thought and discussion } 
pfr p ap* indeed 1 should have hesitated to say anyth|l&g at all, if a gentleman who 
is esteemed throughout India no less for his personal qualities than for his 
services to the cause of education had not in a recent address spoken on the same 
subject, and with a freedom which, however much I may admire it, I feel that it 
would scarcely be fitting for me to imitate. 

Why then do we establish Universities and what do we expect them to do T 
A University is of course, first and foremost, a place of learning, a place where 
some learn and others teach, but a place also where men are not only taught but 
learn to teach themselves ; where men not only teach, but by extending the bounds 
of their own knowledge extend the bounds of knowledge generally. And we seek 
to extend the bounds of knowledge because we are urged on by an inborn and 
imperious desire from which we can never escape, which will never allow us to 
test BO long as there remains one more hypothesis to be verified or disproved. But 
experience has shown toat the ardent pursuit of knowledge, whether we are making 
ourselves acquainted witti what men have already learned in the past, or are 
prosecuting our researches into territory still unknown, itself strengthens and 
enlarges all our intellectual faculties, so tlmt young men who have submitted to 
tiiis form of mental discipline find themselves with the capacity to int^ate the 
knowl^ge so slowly and painfully acquired, to apprehend the principles which 
underlie a mass of facts or phenomena and thus to reach out into still further and 
wider fields. I remember vividly the days of my early study of the law and the 
effort wUch was needed for the full intellectual grasp of a legal principle ; but I 
remember also how that principle, when grasped, lit up at once the codcless 
myriad of precedent”, so that every things arranged itself into an ordered and 
rational system. I have road somewhere a letter from a man who bad been listen¬ 
ing to the argument of one of the greatest lawyers of the 19th century, in which 
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this phrane occurred : "I stood amazed at the stretch of the human mind.” He 
was, I take it expressing his admiration of the way in which a powerful intelli¬ 
gence was able to achieve a synthesis of related legal principles and to illuminate 
his whole argument by showing not only their application to the facts of the case 
but their interaction on one another. And in the same way the human intellect 
operating ovm; the whole field of knowledge and not merely, as in the case I have 
just mentioned, on a single legal argument, is able both to see each branch of 
learning as a rart of the universal whole, and what is of no less importance, the 
relation of each subject to other subjects in the same branch, just as one branch 
of learning stands in relation to other branches of every kind. 

Thus a University education stands above all things for the disciplining of 
the intellect. Bo<Uly discipline is also good, and the influence of a healthy organism 
upon the mind cannot be overrated ; but the body is after all a means and not 
an end. Technical training is not the business of a University, nor the finding of 
work for its graduates ; but the disciplined intellect which a University educatiou 
ought to produce should enable every man to do his work more efficiently and with 
greater satisfaction to himself in that state of life to which it shall please God to 
call him, and to derive greater profit from any technical training wnich he may 
afterwards undergo. It is the disciplining of the intellect which distinguishes, or 
should distinguish, a University education from the mere acquisition of knowledge. 
It ougltl to produce men possessing what I have called a stretch of mind. Though 
I am far from suggesting that wisdom is the hallmark of every University graduate 
yet the training which he has received ought not only to have added to his store 
of knowledge but have tauglit him how to use his mind and not only to rely upon 
hie memory. The distinction between knowledge amd wisdom is a familiar one. 
"Knowledge dwells”, says the English poet, 

“In heads replete with thoughts of other men. 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own” : 
and he goes on to speak of knowledge as “the mere materials with which wisdom 
builds”. That wise man, Francis Bacon, was describing, with bis usual felicity of 
phrase, the dificrcnce between the two, when he wrote : “Expert men can execute 
and perhaps judge of particulars one by one ; but the general counsels and the 
plots and marshalling of ofiairs come bwt from those that are learned”. 

A diacipiinoi Intellect is a very valuable possession for any man. For the 
individual it is a key which o|)euB the door into a vast domain, where be can 
enjoy the society of great and noble men throughout the ages. But I am not 
thinking so much of the value of a disciplined intellect to the individual man as 
of the effect which it can produce upon a roan’s own tiroes and upon bis own 
generation. It is impossible to overstate the influence which can be exerted by an 
inflexible integrity of mind, by an insistence upon the highest standards, by a 
determined refusal ever to compromise with truth. All these things a University 
ought to teach, and it ie for that reason that its national importance bwomes at 
once apparent. Is it not the business of a University to provide the best possible 
edncation for the fine flower of each successive generation, for the men who stand 
out from their fellows in intellect and character, to whom their own generation will 
a few years later look for leadership and guidance 7 And tberofore no country 
can dispense witik a system of University education, and no country, if it thinks 
wisely, can afford to allow that education to be anything else but the best. One 
might sometimes suppose, after reading what has been written by one type of men 
who hold extreme political doctrines, that the mere choice of a man by the general 
body of citizens, by the electorate, or whatever you like to call it, is itself enough 
to confer upon him every gift of nature, so that he becomes as it were in a 
moment of time endowed with all the wisdom necessary for the conduct of great 
affairs. The general experience has not seldom been in a contrary sense ; yet if 
ministers and leaders have to be chosen, the more generally diffused is that disci¬ 
pline of mind which I have ventured to describe as the essence of a University 
training among those from whom they are selected, the greater the li k e l ihood that 
they will be fitted for the tasks laid upon them. 

A certain habit of mind results from the discipline of which I have spoken, 
acting upon the wide and general culture which ought to obaTacterize a University 
edncation ; and 1 am by no moans sure that of all ^e functions of a University 
the production of this may not be the most important. I mean that habit of mind 
which enables a man to develop and to maintain a sense of proportion, to exercise 
a sane and balanced judgment, to see a subject or problem not as an isolated 
^imiommioD but iu its relation to other subjects and problems. It results from « 
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fuBion of man; elements, and it is difficult to Bay which of them predomiifatesi 
There is of course the logical or reasoning element, there is the intelieutual element, 
and I would not omit something of the emotional too. I do not say that the 
emotional element ought to play any part in the sphere of pure learning, unless 
indeed one should classify the imagination as part of it; for imagination must 
always play a large part in any successful piece of research, in the erection of 
provisional hypotheses, in the search for the underlying and unifying principle 
which, if once accepted, can explain so much of what lias hitherto seemed obscure 
or inexplicable. But when 1 speak of a souse of proportion and balanced juikment, 
I by no means have in mind a completely detached attitude, which regads the 
affairs of mankind as though they were a mathematical problem. I am thinking 
rather of that sense of proportion and balanced indgmeut which is so necessary in 
the practical affairs of life, and more especially in those men on whom rests the 
burden and responsibility of guiding and leading their fellow men. It has been 
well said that to judge wisely we must know how things appear to the unwise ; 
and it is impossible to guide or influence men without knowing something about 
human nature and without having some knowledge of, and sympathy witii, the 
outlook of the ordinary man. Nor should I ever think of denying to emotion and 
sentiment a great part in the affairs of men. They often provide the springs of 
action which reason and logic have failed to engender ; and tuerefore a statesman’s 
sense of proportion is, as I have said, not perfect, if he leaves emotion out of 
account. But though it may furnish springs of action, no great political problems 
have ever been solved by emotion alone. 'I'hey can only be solved by hard and 
persistent intellectual effort ; but that effort, if it is to bo fruitful, requires not only 
the disciplined mind, but also above all things that sense of proportion of which 
I have spoken. 

Whether University education in India at the present day falls short of what 
University education ought to be, and whether the Universities are filling 
euccessfufly the place which, as it scorns to me, Universilies ought to fill in the 
national life is not for a stranger like myself to say. But I have had for some 
time past the honour of being associated with one Indian University and I have 
visited many others ; and perhaps 1 may without offence be perroitt^ to make one 
or two observations which occur to me. They will be of a general character and 
will not, I hoiie, bo taken as having any particniar appiioation. 

It has seemed to mo tliat boys go to the University often at too young an age. 
University studies are after all arduous and difficult, and a certain maturity of 
mind is needed in those who would benefit by them. I have known instances of 
University students who would almost be regarded as youthful at a sobool, and 
there are sometimes to be found among the junior ranks of University students 
those who are scarcely beyond the standard which one would expect at a good 
secondary school. Indian friends of my own have remarked on the same thing, 
and I throw the suggestion out tliat possibly this may be the reason for a certain 
instability and immaturity of judgment which from time to time has h«An 
observable among students even at some of the more advanced educational 
institutions in this country. I think that these too low ages probably tend to 
depress University standards and increase the temptation to asBimllate some of them 
to those of a school. Perhaps the remedy lies in a prior reorganization of secondary 
education ; but the excessive number of failures (over fifty per cent is not 
unknown) in the pass examiiiatious seems to show ^at something is 
radically wrong. 

Then there is often the lack of what I may call an academio atmosphere. 
I will not attempt to define the true academic atmosphere ; but no one can fail to 
recognize its presence. It is something wholesome and ennobling, and where it is, 
nothing mean or sordid can exist ; it has no room for anonymous letters, for 
intrigues about examinerships and text-books, for suggestions of attempts to 
influence examiners or of the leakage of papers. It is an indefinable and intangible 
thing, but nevertheless one of the first importance. It may be found in very 
humble surroundings, and history has afforded examples of advanced teaching 
without buildings at all. Certainly the academic atmosphere is not idways secured 
by buildings and eimipment, if the spirit is lacking ; and if the spirit is rather 
that of the school than that of the University, tiio academic atmosphere is difficult 
to secure. I have myself on one or two occasions ventured, greatly daring, to 
express a doubt whether it is to be secured by a mnltitude of lectures ; and I 
confess that I would rather see young men taught to teach themselves Aan 
having instruction imparted to them in the mass, A lecture is no substitute for 
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the intelligent atndy of. anthoritatlTe work ; and I attach very mnoh greater 
importance to pereonal contact between teacher and student than to the mass 
contact of the lectare>room. The lecture system, as I have seen it sometimes in 
operation, is often more reminiscent of a school than of a University. 

Next I would ask the question whether the position aoeorded to teachers in 
Indian Universities is all that it ought to be. The teacher has for thousands of 
years been a revered ^ure in this country, but I am not sure whether the 
reverence due to, and 1 think often felt for, his vocation is always evidenced 
nowadays in the conditions in which that vocation is carried on. It would be 
wrong to generalize on this subject, certmnly on the basis of some of the instances 
which have eome to my notice. Let me rawer say. what conditions teachers ought 
in my view to have, than criticize those cases in which they have not been 
fulfills. In the first place I think that teachers ought to have reasonable security 
of tenure. They ought also to have reasonable salaries ; I do not mean excessive 
salaries, but at least salaries which would mark the value of the work which they 
do, which would enable those who receive them to live a life without domestic 
care or anxiety, and which wouid give them opportunities for leisure and sdf- 
improvement. They ought to have reasonable prospects of a career. And lastly, they 
ought not to he, as they only too often are. overworked. What is to be said of 
teachers who have to deliver eighteen to twenty-four lectures a week, or who have 
to provide as many as 37 different periods of teaching in the week f Such oases 
have eome to my notice ; and I ask what merit can there be in lectures so 
delivered and what benefit can any student get from them. How can a man 
who has to driver lectures on this scale bom to maintain any personal contact 
with his students ? What leisure has ne left for study, and how can he be 
expected to keep his mind fresh and supple ? 1 should like to see conditions and 
minimum salary scales for teachers in different grades agreed by all the Universities 
throughout India, and a firm determination on the part of teachers themselves to 
have nothing to do with any institution which refused to concede the conditiims 
or salaries so agreed. Here I recognize that financial considerations will obtrude 
themselves : but how can education flourish if teachers feel themselves unjustly 
treated 7 There can be no academic atmosphere where there is injustice. Teachers 
are human beings, not machines. They must have the opportunity of living their 
own lives and of living richer lives, and I have been moved with indignation to 
see advantage sometimes token of their economic position, and their, knowledge and 
skill made me subject of the higgling and huckstering of the market-place. I 
should myseif like to see them enjoying a much greater degree of autoroomy and 
freedom ; and I am convinced that the status accorded to the teacher is in the 
last analysis the measure of a University. 

A University stimulates and enriches the national life of a country ; but last 
as mmi, not walls, make a city, so it is the teachers who make a University. And 
it is for that reason that I nave spoken on the subject longer than I had meant 
to do ; but it is one very near to my heart. Nor would 1 have it thought that 
what I described is the normal state of things. I am sure that it is not; but 
nevertheless it exists and it ought to exist no more. 

I have sometimes wondered too whether the Universito curriculum is conceived 
on sufficiently broad lines for the training of future citilens. It is they who will 
influence the events of tomorrow : it is toey who will he to form public opinion 
and to make new ideas familiar to the mass of the. people. They wiU best 
achieve tiiis, not by any assumption of superiorly (M should be sorry indeed 
if they took no more than that away from their University), but by example 
rather than precept and by the intellectual and moral integrity of thrir own lives. 
They will have bad their mental discipline, but I think it necessary that they. 
'Whould have had tbrir ima^nationa stirred also ; and I know ol no better 
Instrument for this purpose than the study of history. I hope that 1 shall not 
be understood as denying the existence of historical teaching in India. I am well 
aware of the work which is being done in the way of historical research, the 
material for which is ample ind^ ; and the project now being undertaken, I 
think at Benares, for a co-operative history of India on a large scale has given 
both pleasure and satisfaction to those who bold bistorical knowledge to be tiie 
Boundtot basis for political judgment. But the one is for specialists, the otiier 
is ‘.for those of maturer years. I should like to see young men made better 
acquainted with the grand sweep of history and the philosophy which underlies it, 
wito the story of great movements and of great causes, of the sublime hdghts to 
which ihe soul (d man can rise. Let them read the biographies of great men, in 
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which nnm, thui snywhete cImlm ad Engtiih Prime Mlaiater the iMt cental 
ODM Bidd, metory ought to be etadied. Ko two perAona will take the aame view 
of matorioal erenta and therefore the purely obieotiTo hiatory haa yet to be written, 
nor pwhapa if it were would it be rmdable ; but let toe atuaent at leaat ardd 
thoae writera who diatort hiatory in the intereata of partionlar dootrinea or tbeoriea. 
Hiatory, lUcp other branehea of learning, ahonld be the handmaid of troth ; and 
of all uie abominationa of a dictatoraoip none ia worae than the proatitution of 


playing thab full put in the lonnaUon of ^public opinion on all the complex 
problems mm wUeh XiuUa is no# faced ? When I think of the immense influence 
which UniveraiUea have exerciaed in other countriea at timea of national oriaia, 
in atimulating reaearch, in farming and guiding public opinion, 1 cannot but 
regret that the chief contribution of Indian Univerainee towarda a aolution of the 
preaent difficnlUea ia too often to be found in aporadic and irrational action by 
ecnne ot thdr more junior membera. 

The Indian atudent of political acienoe and political inatitutiona haa indeed 
at thia moment one of the ncheat fielda in which to labour that could poaribly be 
oonMired. I«t me pauae for a moment to aketch for you aome ot the eonatitutibnal 
problenu which aeem to me to preaent themaelvea to him. I will endeavaur to 
make thia preaentation aa objeotlTc aa poaaible, and yon will not, I hope, harbonr 
any auapicton that 1 am going to enggeat aolutiona for any of them. But. if there 
ia one way in which a difiScult problem will never be aolved, it ia by denying 
that it eziate ; and the firat eaaential uwk ia to face facta and to aee exactly what 
the problema are which are calling for a adution. 

Premlaing tint any new conatitution, if it ia to have a chance of life, mnat 
be generally and on the whole aooeptobte to the people who are going to live 


againat fordgn aggreaaion. He wilt aee that thia haa been aecnred in my own 
country by a ayetem known aa parliamentwry government, in which after many 
atrugglea executive and legialatnre have come to recognize thdr reapective apherea 
and ny not treapaaaing outaide them have aolved the very difficult problem of 


aeon it criUciaed and rwudiated by peraona who are entitled to apeak for 
anbatantial bodiea of Indian opinion, though it ia not for me to aay whether 
thoee critidama are right or wrong. But clearly if the ayatem ia not generally 
"gciicrally acceptable” I mean what I aay, not merely accept* 
nafority aacevtaiued by counting heada), then it may become neceawuy 
alternative, and our atudent of political acienoe could upend hia time 


aani 

That pidilem, aaanming’tiiBt an 
altmative, adution baa to Iw aongbt, ia to aecnre an executive reeponaive to 

g uUm opinion, bnt not neceaaarily reaponaible to a party majority in a legialatnre, 
1 w aenw that it can be ^wted from office by that majority at any moment. 
Perhapa thia will involve a complete re>examination of what the relationa between 
governmcmt wd le^lature ao aitnated ought to be ; and one very important 
qneation in thia connMtion will centre on the voting of the budget. Another aapect 
of the problem to which our atudent might naefnlly devote aome attention in tiie 
metbra by which the executive ia to be aelected and the poaaibiiity of what may 
be cdled atatutory coalition governmenta. 


might be found which, while preaerving the uni^ of India, enviaaged a re* 
arrragem^, pwhaipa a te*grooping, or governmenta and areaa. In that event, 
a wbde aeriea d entirdy new pditicai problema would require to be examined>o •• 
their own merita, whatever thoae may be. I expreaa no opinion on any d-eP' 
mattera; I tmly aay that the atudent of political adence ou^t to be able to'^.L 
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eonneoted with the IniSen Btetae. Stending u I do on the loil of the gieateet 
of ell the Indian Btatee, 1 will do no more than refer to diia aubiect; nut our 
atudent will find here a number of pnditame whieh will require for thor solution 
hia higheat gifts of intelligenoe, sympathy and imagination. 

lutetly, our student; if (which God forbid) be fails to discover a solution in 
any of these directions, may.have to bring himself face to face with a possibility 
from which I am ante he will have done bis best to avert his.OTee, that is to say. 
the. danger of open conflict. I would not dare to mention auch a ootttin|ency, if 
men whose opinions carry weight bad not spoken, I had almost sud lightheartedly. 
of civil war, I have heard mention of a non>vioIent civil war ; but I ask myraf 
whether that dire calamity can ever in the nature of things be non-violent. Osa 
fraternal strife avoid being the bitterest and the most imooneilable of all strife, 
)ust because it is strife between brothers 7 Our student will xemembw the hlston 
di India during the eighteenth century and the sufibring and misery ^ that 
dreadful period. He will have before his ayes the history m Ohina, that gallant 
and undefeated country, during the last thirty years. He will see how an industri¬ 
ous and peace-loving people, united and ardently desiring union, have sinoe 
revolution sufiered from an almost perpetual civil war, from famine and pestilence, 
and from foreign aggression, because when framing their new constitution they 
forgot the vital necessity for seenring first of all a sikong and powerful central 
government: and if tiiey have such a government now, it ia only bemuse it bM 
been forced upon them, in self-defence against invaaion, by a marauding and 
unscrupulous neighbour. " 

Yon will ag^ I .think, that our student srill find his time fully occupied 
when he considerB all these thinn ; but is it c^imeriml to believe that the 
intellectual forces of Indian Universities might, Iqr a eoncmted and concentrated 
eSbrt, free from passion or bias, not only enlighten and inform publie opinion upon 
them but suggest the true direction in wUoh these many di^nlt problems may 
be solved 7 Thm .will invtjiat event earn tike gratitude of their countrymen, and 
I date to add, of the whol civilized world. 

If what I have Jnst been saying may seem to some irrelevant to the min 
theme of this Address, I can only assure them that I am not conwdona that it is 
so. It is l^use, being associated with im Indian Univeraity myself. I am anxious 
to see the Univerrities taking a more nsefnl and prominent part in In^n public 
life that 1 have been led to suggest directions in which their activities would find 
ample scope. I am not advocating that they should plunge into party polities : 
far from it; but rather that they should give an impulse to political though^ 


Toonger tiaaQats that they may become men worthy to nodertake such taskse 

As I grow old I find my heart going out more and more towards the young : 
perhaps because they recall so much of one’s own early self, its follies as well as 
its ambitions. The young merit the best we can give them, but 1 am not sure 
whether at the presrat day they are reodvlng it. I would fbfinitely prefer to see a 
system whi^ mmed rathra at producing in students a sturdy independence of 
thought and a desire to study polities before entering them. But tor what a—«. tn 
me the defecta of the p^nt system, it is impoMible at least to hold the young 
men themselves responsiblu and even in their leas defensible moments I mn^l 
withhold from them a considerable measure of sympathy. To those young mm 
who stand ^ today on tiie threshold, of tbdr careers, I wish suoceiw and 
prosperity, md, in an old phrase, a nght iudgment in all things. Those that coma 
after them 1 would urge to remember that they have all tbdr lives before thm 
and that tii^ yean of study and prqimtion are a privilege not to be lightiv 
treated : and that if it be true, as 1 believe it is, that though all men may staii 
equal, yet the beat man has the most say in the end, tiie best u be who has waa^ 
least oil the opportunities which good fortune has ^ven him. May noneof vra 
have cause to look upon his Univenity career nave with pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

Let me w one wprf m<m As I passed ttrongh your gnudons and peaoefnl 
ity, as I looked uwn the gardens and lawns of your Univenity, I could nSkbS 
itiMt t^ with my own city at this moment, woundk and scarred, bnt 
.:.chit^ still by a elear-ey^ confident and intrepid people, whose beads ua 
bloody but still unbowed. And then 1 took comfort from t& reflecti on, that tihe 
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idtaddi of thoaelit an not tlw work of men'a hands and that no assaalta by a 
saTsse and tdsntMss snemy are able to destroy thenii until the human mind is 
itsdf dwtcoyed. Those citadels are to be found in this University and in all 
Universities in India and elsewhere ; and where Universities have been destroyed 
by a brutal conqueror, there still remains the citadel of man’s unconquerable mind. 
The destruction or suppression of so many of the great Universities of Europe will 
■nielv inspin the Universities of India with a new determination to preserve and 
TiiB ln*n»ini‘ that freedom of thought for which a University above all stands, and 
whicdi i'l niankind’s only hope for the future.,' 

I pary that the Osmanla University, with the ideals which it has set before 
If and wi& its great resources, with the enterprise of youth joined to the wisdom 
of an andent culture may come true ait the dnams of those who founded 
U ; and that its learning and magnificence may inspin the nvmence and wonder 
of generations still to come in as ample measun as we today reven and wonder 
at tiie craftsmanship and beauty of Ellora and Airata, those twin glories of this 
State. And so, with all my thanks, 1 bid yon farewell. 



